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INTRODUCTION 


Conditions of modern life have increasingly called attention to the im¬ 
portance of public opinion and communication. Growing secularization has 
meant that more and more areas of life are open to opinion rather than 
divine law and to communication rather than revelation. Growing indus¬ 
trialization has not only extended literacy; in addition, it has provided the 
technical facilities for mass communication. Urbanization has not only 
brought large audiences together but it has also created the need for 
communication within and between audiences, among many diverse social 
groups. The development of democratic processes has widened the public 
whose opinions count and has increased the social and political responsi¬ 
bilities of the communication media. The importance of public opinion and 
communication is clear. 

It is so clear that study of the field has increased in recent years. The 
events of World War I and the subsequent concern over the pervasive 
effects of ^propaganda” mark the initial acceleration of interest. Basic 
changes in public opinion during the depression and the monopoly market 
in opinion and communication under totalitarian governments helped to 
stimulate research in the field. Commercial interest in audience research 
and in opinion polling contributed certain techniques which could be ap¬ 
plied to other problems. Research in the field was accelerated during World 
War II by demands for studies on the effect of communications upon 
military personnel, adjustment to army life and attitudes toward military 
leaders, enemy propaganda, and civilian morale. After the war this growing 
interest led to the establishment of additional university centers for the 
study of public opinion and communication by the methods of social 
science. Together with the continuing activities of industry and govern¬ 
ment, they now represent a large scale research enterprise. 

All of this activity has produced volumes of theoretical speculation and 
formulation as well as other volumes of empirical research. As yet, however, 
there is no single volume which adequately synthesizes and collates the 
available concepts and propositions in the field. In the absence of such a 
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volume we have attempted to prepare the next best thing-a collection of 
readings representative of the best work in the field. 

This volume is designed primarily for the advanced student in the field 
and in the neighboring social sciences. We hope it will also be useful to 
practitioners in the field, to teachers, and to research workers in public 
opinion and communication. 

The scope of the volume is best defined by its table of contents. 
Because of space requirements we were not able to include material 
directly concerned with research techniques in the field although we have 
made a conscious effort to represent some major techniques in our sub¬ 
stantive selections. Nor were we able to include material on certain interest¬ 
ing yet peripheral or subordinate areas such as non-verbal communication 
or the history of the media. (In these cases, however, we have included 
brief bibliographies.) Throughout the volume we have attempted to repre¬ 
sent the distinctive contributions made by students of various fields— 
sociology, psychology, political science, history, economics, anthropology, 
law, journalism, librarianship—as well as to represent what might be called 
various schools of thought within the field. 

The major criterion of selection was the quality of the contribution. 
The contribution could be made as a theoretical or conceptual analysis (as 
in Cooley or Mead), as an addition to substantive knowledge (as in Nixon 
or Herzog), or as an illustration of the application of research methods to 
substantive problems (as in Warner-Henry or Asheim). Again, contribu¬ 
tions were sclect(‘d as overviews of a field of interest (as in Lazarsfeld on 
audience research) or as studies of particular aspects of the field (as in 
Kornhauser or White). Since it would be impossible to “cover” the field 
of public opinion and communication within the limits of this volume, no 
attempt was made to do so. However, we do hope that despite the difficulty 
of selection, we have succeeded in representing the major streams of 
interest and modes of tliought now active in the field. (Accessibility of 
the item in other sources was only a minor consideration in our selection; 
it came into play only in those few cases in which selection could not be 
made on other grounds.) 

The brief introductions to each section of the Reader are intended 
primarily to explain the bases of selection operating in each particular 
instance. We have also included a selected bibliography of additional 
readings for each section of the outline. 

We wish to express our gratitude to the members of the advisory board 
for their diligent and thoughtful work on the problems of organization 
and selection. The final composition of the Reader has benefited greatly 
from their advice. Of course, they bear no responsibility for the finished 
volume. 

Our grateful thanks go to the authors of the items for their permission 
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to reprint. Formal acknowledgments and citations are presented in con¬ 
nection with each selection. 

Finally, we wish to express our gratitude to Jeremiah Kaplan, editor of 
The Free Press, for his interest and cooperation in this undertaking as well 
as for other publications of social science interest. 


University of Chicago 
January, 1950 


Bernard Berelson 
Morris Janowitz 
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THEORY OF PUBLIC OPINION 


There is no generally accepted theory cf public opinion, nor even a gener¬ 
ally recognized attempt at the jormuhiiion of such a theory, in the sense of a 
body of inter-related propositions of high generality and explanatory power. 
But there are a series of writings from various standpoints within the social 
sciences—political science, psychology, sociology—which provide not only 
clarifying definitions and classifications but also insightful observations about 
the functioning of public opinion in modern society. 

Contrary to popular notions and even to the ideas of some practitioners 
in the field, the study of public opinion did not spring full-panoplied from 
the brow of George Gallup in the 1930's. Political theorists had always given 
consideration to the problems of ptddic opinion, even though they did not 
always call it by that term. A summary statement of the development of the 
concept and of the treatment it receives in political theory is contained in 
the essay by Palmer. This historical review serves to introduce a series of 
writings by politU'al theorists of the 19th and early 20th centimes who began 
to give the field its modern definition (represented here by Thompson and 
Lowell). They were concerned with such themes as the relationship between 
the development of public opinion and population trends; the influence of 
industrialization, urbanization, and democratization upon the growth and 
character of pid?lic opinion; the moral implications of broadening the opinion 
base through education and suffrage; the relationship of public opinion to 
the procedures of democratic government; the role of opinion in theories of 
political power, hi them we find not only conceptualization and problem- 
statement but also an emphasis upon the empirical analysis of opinion 
phenomena. 

This trend, carried forward after World War I by American students of 
public opinion, led into the technical advances of the 1930's and 1940*8— 
which, incidentally, served to distract attention from theoretical problems in 
an over-attention upon methodological concerns. Indicative of one theoreti¬ 
cal approach is the selection from Lasswell which applies prirtciples of 
dynamic psychology to the area of politics, in an analysis of broad symbols 
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of identification. Another approach, based upon the social psychology of 
Mead, is represented by the selection from Blumer, Finally, the article by 
Katz illustrates an attempt to translate theoretical concerns into empirical) 
research operations, thus typifying efforts to bring research and theory into 
a relationship of mutual enrichment instead of the antagonism which char¬ 
acterizes much of the literature of the field. The tendency to use theory in 
the statement of researchable problems and to build theory on the founda¬ 
tion of empirical results is now becoming characteristic of the best work in 
the field. 



Paul A, Palmer 


THE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN POLITICAL THEORY 


Historians of political theory have given us full accounts, in general treatises 
and in monographs, of such doctrines as nationalism, raison (Tetat, sover¬ 
eignty, and natural law; but they have, for the most part, ignored the con¬ 
cept of public opinion. The general histories contain only incidental refer¬ 
ences to it, and special studies have been rare. American scholars, with but 
few exceptions, appear to believe that the treatises of Lowell and of Lipp- 
mann are at once the first and the last word on the subject. It is time to dispel 
this parochial, unhistorical illusion. 

As a matter of fact, the roots of the concept lie deep in the past. There 
was, it is true, no explicit formulation of it prior to the eighteenth century 
and no systematic treatment of it prior to the nineteenth; but in earlier writ¬ 
ings one finds anticipations and approximations of modern theorizing about 
public opinion. The problem of the many to hold an opinion about and to 
pass judgment upon political issues engaged the attention of the Greeks. 
Of Plato one may say, with Laski, that he “denied the value of any general 
public opinion.” It is significant that Lippmann takes the famous cave anal¬ 
ogy of Book VII of the Republic as the text of his skeptical Public Opinion. 
Aristotle appraised more highly the political competence of the masses. The 
principle that the multitude should be supreme contains “an element of 
truth.” “Hence,” continues Aristotle, “the many are better judges than a 
single man of music and poetry; for some understand one part and some 
another; and among them they understand the whole. . . . The knowledge 
of a house is not limited to the builder only; the user, or, in other words, the 
master, of the house will even be a better judge than the builder, just as the 
pilot will judge better of a rudder than a carpenter, and the guest will judge 
better of a feast than the cook.” 

Reprinted from Essays in History and Political Theory in Honor of Charles Howard 
Mcllwain, (1936), pp. 230-257, by permission of the publisher. (Copyright, 1936, by 
The President and Fellows of Harvard College.) 
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4 THEORY OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Certain phrases and ideas in the political and juristic vocabulary of the 
Romans and in th(^ writings of the medieval period are likewise related to 
some aspects of tlu' nioderii concept of public opinion. Roman authors of 
tlie classical period had little respect for the vulgus. Inscribed in bold letters 
around the walls of the reading room of the Institut fiir Zeitungskunde at the 
University of Berlin is this line from Cicero s oration in behalf of Quintus 
Roscius: "Sic cst vulgus: cx vcritate pauca, cx opinionc multa aestimatr The 
phrase ^opinio puhlica” moreover, is found in both classical and medieval 
/Latin; but the context shows that it was without the political connotation of 
“public opinion” (or "opinion piibliquc, or *dffcniliche Mcinung ). More 
closely related to the modern view of public opinion as the basis of law is 
the consensus populi of the Roman and medieval jurists, but those who em¬ 
ployed the phrase did not discuss its implications in any detail. Of medieval 
origin is th(; proverb “Vox populi, vox Dei*’ It is found in the writings of 
Alcuin and of William of Malmesbury. Machiavelli referred to it in the 
Discorsi. “Not without reason,” he wrote in Chapter LXIII, Book I, “is the 
voice of the people compared to the voice of God.” Since the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, indeed, it has been quoted, approvingly or other¬ 
wise, in almost every discussion of the source and competence of public 
opinion. 

Tributc^s to the power of opinion became increasingly frequent in the 
seventeenth and eigliteenth centuries. Blaise Pascal hailed opinion as “Queen 
of the World,” a phras(; which the physiocrats and the philosophes quoted 
time and time again. “People cry out against the philosophes,” wrote Vol¬ 
taire; “they are justified in doing so, for if opinion is the Queen of the World, 
the philosophes goxxTii this queen.” Hobbes declared that, in a sense, 
“they say truly and properly that say the world is governed by opinion.” 
In the Flssaij ronceming Human Understanding Locke distinguished three 
classes of laws: the divine law, the civil law, and “the law of opinion or 
reputation.” Hume argued brilliantly that all governments, however des¬ 
potic, ar(’ based uj)on opinion. 

Thus by the middle of the eighteenth century there was general recog¬ 
nition of the strength and of the divine, mysterious origin and validity of 
opinion. Rousseau, as Lord Acton observed, applied the theory of popular 
infallibility to tlie stat(‘. In his first discussion of the voJonte generale he 
came to the conclusion that the “most general will is also the most just and 
that the voice of people is the voice of God.” In the Social Contract he pays 
tribute to the power of opinion. We find in the first chapter the suggestion 
that even a despotism rests upon the opinion of the subjects. “He believes 
himself to be a master of others who is none the less more of a slave than 
they”-a statement on which a passage in Emile may serve as a commen¬ 
tary: “Despotic rule is servile even when it is based on opinion; for you 
depend on the prejudices of those whom you rule through prejudices. In 
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order to conduct them as you wish, you must conduct yourself as they 
wish.” Indeed, whatever the form of government, the most fundamental of 
all laws is that of opinion. Political, civil, arrd criminal laws are all based 
upon it. Again, in his last important political treatise. Considerations sur 
le gouvernement de Pologne (1772), he enforces the point that “Whoever 
makes it his business to give laws to a people must know how to sway 
opinions and through them govern the passions of men.” 

More significant, however, than these characterizations of the power of 
opinion is the fact that first among influential political theorists Rousseau 
made use of the phrase “public opinion” (Fopinion puhlique) and thus laid 
the basis for further development of the concept. It is, of course, obvious 
that his “general will” is closely related to modern definitions and appraisals 
of public opinion. Rousseau himself, however, does not indicate specifically 
the relation of public opinion to the general will and to lav^ What he seems 
to say is that law (civil, criminal, or political) is effective only if it is based 
on wholesome customs and an enlightened opinion. With reference to the 
institution of a censorial tribunal he declares: “Just as the declaration of the 
general will is made by the law, the declaration of public judgment is made 
by the censorial tribunal. Public opinion is the sort of law of which the 
censor is the minister.” Stating that public opinion is not subject to 
coercion, he refers, in a footnote, to a more detailed discussion of the rela¬ 
tion between law and public opinion in his Lcttrc a M. d*Alembert (1762). 
Therein, describing the evils which would arise from the establishment 
of a theatre in Geneva, he argues that no laws could prevent the corrup¬ 
tion which such an institution would cause. The government can influence 
morals (moeurs) only through public opinion (Topinion puhlique). It cannot 
influence or direct public opinion by law or any instrument of coercion. The 
tribunal of the marshals of France, instituted in 1651 for the purpose of 
adjudicating quarrels which might lead to duels, failed precisely because 
it embodied an attempt to subdue public opinion by a show of force. 
“Opinion, Queen of the World, is not subject to the power of kings; they 
are themselves its first slaves.” 

Another Genevan, Jacques Necker, first discussed in detail the nature 
and significance of public opinion as a factor in statecraft. “More than 
anyone else,” he justly declared, “I have called attention in my various 
works to the rule of public opinion and its increasing power.” It is not 
difficult to account for NeckeFs insistent emphasis on public opinion as a 
political force. As finance minister he was forced to wrestle with the 
problem of public credit; and public credit, as he repeatedly remarked, 
depends on the opinion which actual and potential holders of government 
securities entertain with respect to the stability and integrity of the govern¬ 
ment. Such opinion, the opinion of the bourgeoisie, constitutes public 
opinion as Necker interprets the phrase. The rise of public opinion and the 
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recognition of its importance were closely connected, as Lord Acton 
keenly observed, with the rise of the national debt. Necker also frequented 
the salons, and in particular the one presided over by his charming wife, 
and had occasion to feel the influence which that institution exerted in 
affairs of state. He remarked that during the reigns of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI the courtiers and even the ministers would have risked displeasing 
the royal family in preference to exposing themselves to an unwelcome 
reception in the leading salons of Paris. Thus Necker saw in the increasing 
power, self-consciousness, and articulateness of the bourgeoisie the basis 
and significance of public opinion. 

r “This public opinion,” he wrote in his first important publication, 
j strengthens or weakens all human institutions.” “Only fools, pure theorists, 
/or apprentices in moral philosophy fail to take public opinion into account 
'in their political undertakings.” Particularly in France has it attained com¬ 
plete supremacy. “It is thus that most foreigners . . . have difficulty in 
forming a just idea of the authority exercised in France by public opinion; 
they have difficulty in understanding the nature of an invisible power 
jwhich, without treasures, without a bodyguard, and without an army gives 
laws to the city, to the court, and even to the palaces of kings.” 

The nature and the force of public opinion, in NeckeFs view, vary 
according to the form of government. In a despotism public opinion does 
not exist. In a republic men cherish the independence of their individual 
opinions to such an extent that it is difficult for anything like a public 
opinion to arise. Within a democracy public opinion has no distinctive 
character. It is most effective and wholesome in its operation under a 
limited monarchy, with its gradations of rank and social classes, as in the 
France of the ancien regime or in the British constitutional system. In such 
circumstances public opinion is at once stronger and more enlightened than 
the law. It may be regarded as a tribunal before which all statesmen must 
render their accounts and which must be enlightened by publicity if its 
judgments are to be correct. It is the principal safeguard against abuse of 
political authority. 

Apart from the discussion of public opinion in the writings of Necker 
(which cover the period from 1773 to 1804), there was, so far as I have 
been able to discover, no explicit, detailed analysis of the concept in 
French during the era of the Revolution and the Empire. It is true that the 
phrase opinion publique^ partly no doubt as a result of Necker s frequent 
use of it, became a catch-word or slogan, and that references to it abound 
in the eplu'meral political literature of the period. The general assumptions 
embodied in these brief and incidental treatments are the already familiar 
ones that public opinion is created by and follows the writings of the 
enlightened few; that it is a potent social and political force, “Queen of 
the World,” which brings on revolution, makes and unmakes statesmen; and 
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that it is the chief check on the holders of power. Evide nc e of the respect 
paid to it by revolutionary leaders is seen in the fact that they consecrated 
one of the sans-culottides, the five days rounding out the republican year, 
to Opinion. 

The first discussions of public opinion in German constitute one element 
of the influence of the French Revolution on German thought. Almost with¬ 
out exception the writers who concerned themselves with the subject 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the ideas current in revolutionary 
France. They recognized that the plirase **dffentlich Meinung which they 
employed as the equivalent of '^opinion publique* was a novel one, and 
they viewed the concept connected with it as an outgrowth of the great 
Revolution. 

Several of these early discussions of public opinion may be singled out 
for special mention. A suggestive inquiry into the nature and competence 
of public opinion is to be found in C. M. Wieland’s famous Gesf>rdche 
unter vier Augen (1799). Wieland, whom Gooch calls the "German Vol¬ 
taire” and "perhaps the most representative figure of the Aufkldrung** 
devotes the ninth of his dialogues to this subject; and allows the partici¬ 
pants, Egbert and Sinibald, to come to the conclusion that henceforth, as 
a consequence of the French Revolution, governments can no longer exist 
without respecting public opinion. The essay "On Public Opinion” by the 
philosopher Christian Garve presents a more detailed analysis of the con¬ 
cept. "From France,” he writes in the opening paragraph, “whence so much 
both good and evil has been brought to us, are derived both the concept 
and the phrase public opinion.'” What is public opinion? "Public opinion 
as interpreted by those who first used this expression and by those French 
writers who are clearest on the subject is the agreement of many or of the 
majority of the citizens of a state with respect to judgments which every 
single individual has arrived at as a result of his own reflection or of his 
practical knowledge of a given matter.” Garve goes on to appraise the 
validity of "Vox populi, vox Dei’* and to conclude that public opinion is 
particularly competent to deal with general principles. A more ambitious 
attempt to relate the concept of public opinion to a general theory of the 
state is found in the work of another philosopher, Jakob Fries, entitled 
Philosophische Rechtslehre und Kritik alter positiven Gesetzgehung (1803). 
In public opinion Fries finds the basis for the rule of law within the state. 

Worthy of more extended comment is the evaluation of public opinion 
in the most important German contribution to political theory in the first 
part of the nineteenth century, Hegel's Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Rechts. Public opinion, according to Hegel, is essentially contradictory in 
character. Thus it deserves at once to be respected and despised. It should 
be respected for the essential principles which it embodies. It should be 
despised with respect to its outward expression. "In public opinion truth 
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and falsehood exist together. It is the task of the great man to find the 
truth in it. For he is indeed the great man.who tells his age what it wishes 
and means and carries it out. He reahzes the inwardness and essential 
nature of his time; and he who does not know how to despise pubhc 
opinion in some of its manifestations will never bring anything great into 
being.” 

The first detailed discussion of public opinion in English is from the 
pen of Jeremy Bentham. Throughout his writings he insisted upon the im¬ 
portance of public opinion as an instrument of social control; and in his 
more specifically political treatises, compiled after 1814, he regarded the 
free expression of public opinion as the chief safeguard against misrule and 
as the characteristic mark of a democratic state. 

It is noteworthy that Bentham used the phrase “public opinion” quite 
consciously, albeit somewhat hesitantly. Always precise in his terminology, 
he took pains to indicate wherein the expression failed to convey his exact 
meaning. The word “opinion,” he observed, is unhappy in that it does not 
connote an influence on action; and the phrase “public opinion” may be 
employed only in deference to common usage. 

In his earlier writings, An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation (1789) and The Theory of Legislation (1802), Bentham is 
concerned with public opinion as an instrument of social control—or, in 
his own words, as a “sanction.” “There are,” Bentham states, “four dis¬ 
tinguishable sources from which pleasure and pain are in use to flow: 
considered separately, they may be termed the physical, the political, the 
moral, and the religious: and inasmuch as the pleasures and pains belong¬ 
ing to each of them are capable of giving a binding force to any law or 
rule of conduct, they may all of them be termed sanctions.” The moral or 
popular sanction issues from “such chance persons in the community as the 
party in question may happen in the course of his life to have concern 
with, according to each man’s spontaneous disposition, and not according to 
any settled or concerted rule.” Elsewhere Bentham comments that the 
moral sanction may also be called the “sanction of public opinion.” The 
legislator cannot ignore public opinion. It should be “his object to increase 
the force of this motive and to regulate its intensity.” “His greatest diflSculty 
will be in conciliating the public opinion, in correcting it when erroneous, 
and in giving it that bent which shall be most favorable to produce obedi¬ 
ence to his mandates.” In his Essay on Political Tactics, written in 1789, 
Bentham considers more fully the relation between public opinion and 
legislation. As a safeguard against abuse of power, he demands publicity 
for all ofiBcial acts; and in an enlightened public opinion he sees a tribunal 
which “unites all the wisdom and all the justice of the nation.” We should 
love publicity for the enemies it makes: “the malefactor, who seeks to 
escape the notice of the judge; the tyrant, who seeks to stifle public opinion. 
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whilst he fears to hear its voice; the timid or indolent man, who complains 
of the general incapacity in order to screen his own/' 

When in later life Bentham began to explore the broader fields of polit¬ 
ical science and political theory, he displayed the same respect for public 
opinion as a remedy for misrule. He had, moreover, become a firm believer 
in a democracy, partly as a result of his association with James Mill; and he 
developed his theory of public opinion as an integral part of a democratic 
theory of the state. In the Securities against Misrule adapted to a Mo¬ 
hammedan State and in the Constitutional Code, he described the nature 
and functions of what he called the public opinion tribunal.” “To a repre¬ 
sentative democracy,” he declares in the introduction to the Code, “this 
unofficial, unpaid, and incorruptil)le judK-atory is an instrument of support; 
and in regard to it, the object and endeavour will be to maximize tlie recti¬ 
tude of the decisions given by it . . . To every other form of government, 
it is by correspondent causes rendered an object of terror and anxiety, 
though the magnitude of its power is universally acknowledged among 
them.” “Public opinion,” he states by way of definition, “may be con¬ 
sidered as a system of law emanating from the body of the people . . . 
To the pernicious exercise of the power of government it is the only check; 
to the beneficial an indispensable supplement. Even at the present stage in 
the career of civilization, its dictates coincide, on most points, with those 
of the greatest happiness principle; on some, however, it still deviates from 
them; but as its deviations have all along been less and less numerous, and 
less wide, sooner or later they will cease to be discernible, aberration will 
vanish, coincidence will be complete.” The most important factor in the 
formation and expression of public opinion is in the newspaper press. “In 
this instrument may be seen not only an appropriate organ of the public 
opinion tribunal, but the only regularly and constantly acting one.” 

Thus by the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
concept of public opinion had entered the main current of political theory. 
All who concerned themselves with it agreed that it was a phenomenon 
of great force and significance in political life. Profound disagreement 
arose, however, as to the virtue and competence of public opinion. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, supporters of democracy and of liberal institutions praised 
public opinion as the voice of the enlightened middle class, as a safeguard 
against misrule, and as an agent of progress. Critics of democracy and of 
certain aspects of representative government were skeptical as to its com¬ 
petence, and urged the necessity of limiting the scope of its activity. Dis¬ 
cussions from both points of view, especially after 1840, displayed an in¬ 
creasing recognition of the daily press as a factor in the formation and 
expression of public opinion. 

The contrasting views of public opinion were clearly stated, in Hegelian 
fashion, by Friedrich Ancillon in his Vermittlung der Extreme in den Mein- 
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ungen (1828). As a thesis {Satz) he defines the liberal doctrine as follows: 
“Public opinion is more than ever before the principal power in the political 
world, and it must light the path of governments as a guiding star, and be 
followed by them. In all political affairs, and especially in the matter of 
legislation, it must be interrogated and heeded.'" As the antithesis (Gegen- 
satz) he sets forth the conservative doctrine: “Public opinion is a false, fluc¬ 
tuating, transitory illusion, a usurped authority. Far from being the vital 
principle of states, it leads them along false paths, and exposes them to 
continual disturbances.” Discussions of public opinion embodying the 
point of view epitomized in Ancillon s Satz may be found in the writings 
of Karl Rosenkranz, W. A. R. MacKinnon, Henry Thomas Buckle, Charles 
Dollfus, Karl Biedermann, and J. C. Bluntschli. Friedrich Julius Stahl, 
David Urquhart, Sir Henry Maine, and Rudolf Gneist were among those 
who emphasized the limitations and defects of public opinion. 

Some writers, however, approached the problem in a more objective, 
comprehensive fashion. Carl von Gersdorf in his Uber den Begriff und das 
Wesen der dffentlichen Meinung (1846), the most detailed analysis of 
public opinion in the first part of the nineteenth century, traced the his¬ 
torical evolution of public opinion, distinguished the issues with which it 
is competent to deal, and defined its relation to law and to sovereignty. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in an Essay on the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion (1849), ably supported the thesis that public opinion 
is better qualified to point to the existence of political evils than to provide 
remedies for them; and he criticized the newspaper press as an organ of 
public opinion. Franz von Holtzendorff, in his Wesen und Werth der 
dffentlichen Meinung (1879), concerned himself with the competence of 
public opinion, and analyzed closely the nature and influence of the news¬ 
paper press. Alexis de Tocqueville and James Bryce, the latter in an ex¬ 
haustive fashion, described the operation and peculiar characteristics of 
public opinion in a democratic state. A. V. Dicey and Wilhelm Bauer 
wrote detailed accounts of the historical foundation and development of 
public opinion. In a rather formalistic treatise A. Lawrence Lowell clarified 
the concept with clear-cut definitions. 

The exact relation of public opinion to law and to sovereignty, dis¬ 
cussed incidentally by some of the writers mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, was analyzed more carefully by several political theorists. 
Sovereignty, according to John Taylor, is “an intellectual political being. 
In Britain it is parliamentary, in America national. Public opinion ought 
to rule according to our policy; parliamentary according to hers.” In John 
Austin's view public (or, as he puts it, “general”) opinion is not sovereign. 
It cannot be, for its source is indeterminate; sovereignty must be exercised 
by a “determinate superior.” In his Manual of Political Ethics (1838), 
Francis Lieber suggests in rather obscure fashion that public opinion is 
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one way in which sovereignty manifests itself, and maintains that the 
relation between law and public opinion is so close as to approach identity. 
What has come to be perhaps the prevailing view of the matter was 
stated by D. G. Ritchie. Public opinion is the political sovereign. “The 
problem of good government is the problem of the proper relation between 
the legal and political sovereign.” Esmein's analysis leads him to the same 
conclusion. According to W. W. Willoughby, the theory of sovereignty 
implicit in Lieber’s definition of public opinion is invahd. Following 
Austin, Willoughby denies that public opinion can be called sovereign. 
Public opinion is an extra-legal force, and sovereignty is a legal concept. 
As such, it inheres in bodies which have the legal power of expressing the 
will of the state. “Behind those persons we do not as publicists or jurists 
need to look . . . We leave to the sociologist or practical politician the 
examination of the nature and force of public opinion.” 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century, as a matter of fact, 
political theorists have drawn heavily on the contributions of sociology and 
social psychology. Following Gabriel Tarde, Graham Wallas, and Arthur 
Christensen, they have studied the non-rational, emotional factors at work 
in the formation and expression of public opinion. A. F. Bentley called 
attention to group activity as a factor in the formation process. In his study 
of social causation Bentley criticizes severely the concept of public 
opinion developed by Dicey in the latteFs Law and Public Opinion. Dicey 
“owed us in this book ... a quantitative analysis of public opinion in 
terms of the different elements of the population which expressed them¬ 
selves through it. He owed us an investigation of the exact things really 
wanted under the cover of the ‘opinion’ by each group of the people, with 
time and place and circumstance all taken up into the center of the 
statement. In other words, he owed us a social dissection . . . and not a 
rhapsody.” The fact is that nearly all works on political science “either 
indulge in some wise and vague observation, or else make a frank admis¬ 
sion of ignorance,” wdth respect to public opinion. The solution of the 
problem is to be found in the recognition of public opinion as a phe¬ 
nomenon of the group process. “There is no public opinion . . . not 
activity reflecting or representing the activity of a group or set of groups.” 
This suggestion that public opinion can be analyzed and measured in 
terms of the groups contributing to its formation has inspired much 
discussion and research during the past two decades, particularly in the 
United States. 

The experience of the World War intensified the tendency to empha¬ 
size the non-rational forces involved in the formation or manipulation of 
public opinion, and it promoted a deep and widespread skepticism as to 
the validity of democratic theory in general and the competence of public 
opinion in particular. The recent writings of Walter Lippmann, Ferdinand 
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Tonnies, and Wilhelm Bauer, despite their differing emphasis and point 
of view, are all illustrative of this trend. Lippmanns works embody a 
powerful attack on the traditional theory of democracy and its postulate 
of the ‘omnicompetent citizen.” Tonnies' analysis, unlike that of Lipp- 
mann, is based upon an interpretation of the political experience of several 
nations and upon a full consideration of the historical background. It is in 
his description of the behavior of the various nations during the World 
War that he stressed the non-rational, emotional character of public 
opinion. Dr. Bauer, in his historical survey of public opinion, is likewise 
impressed by the manipulation of opinion during the World War, especially 
as practiced by the enemies of the Central Powers; and, citing Tarde and 
Wallas, he regards public opinion as an emotional force which statesmen 
must endeavor to control. 

Some critics of the traditional democratic theory of public opinion, 
moreover, have attacked the phrase “public opinion” itself as vague or 
misleading. At a round table meeting devoted to the “Measurement of 
Public Opinion,” a group of American political scientists found themselves 
unable to agree on a definition of public opinion. “It was decided, there¬ 
fore, tliat the round table might do well to consider the probkun of mea¬ 
suring opinion, especially relating to political matters, and avoid the use 
of the term public opinion if possible.” In a study entitled Quantitative 
Methods in Politics (New York, 1928), S. A. Rice argues that “attitudes” 
is to be preferred to “public opinion,” since the latter phrase connotes too 
much of a “rational and conscious element in the actual motivation.” A 
tendency to av{)id the phrase *‘dffcntUche Meiming' has likewise asserted 
itself in recent German sociological and political treatises. 

It remains to be seen whether such a tendency will introduce a larger 
measure of clarity into the consideration of the problem. In any case, it 
may be sugg(*sted that political scientists will not be able to dispense with 
the phras(' “public opinion” altogether so long as it is current in popular 
usage. If politicians and statesmen continue to use the term in statti papers 
and addresses, the political scientist must seek to explain what it is they 
have in mind. The natural scientist may perfectly well (oin his own 
esoteric terms or reduce all his findings to a mathematical formula; but the 
so(‘iaI scientist, who finds his material in the ac-ts and speech of the general 
run of humanity, cannot hope fully to transcend the language of common 
experience. 

Whatever tc^rminology he may employ, the political scientist should 
find in the application of the comparative method a basis for the fuller 
understanding of the nature of public opinion. Before he attempts to make 
generalizations concerning it, he should try to acquaint himself with its 
sources and activity in various nations with respect to various matters. 
Pioneer work of this sort has already been done. Hermann Oncken, the 
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historian, has stressed the necessity of employing the comparative method; 
and Ferdinand Tdnnies, albeit with his sense of objectivity somewliat 
dulled by the experience of the War, has made some use of it. Lord Bryce, 
in his Modern Democracies (1921), offered the best illustration of this 
approach to the problem. He clearly outlined the contrasting characteristics 
of public opinion in France, Switzerland, the Lnited States, and other 
democratic countries. His application of the method is doubtless rather too 
impressionistic to be wholly satisfactory, but it does indicate the line which 
future studies may follow. 

If the political scientist should broaden his study of public opinion 
to include more than one country, he should also deepen it to include 
more than matters of contemporary interest. He should, in other words, try 
to set the problem in its historical perspective. Here, too, he will find that 
work has already been done. Bauer has traced the evolution of public 
opinion through various historical epochs, and there have been innumer¬ 
able studies of the activity of public opinion in particular periods with 
respect to various political issues. In such historical studies, both general 
and special, the political scientist may find much that is relevant to his 
purpose. 

Finally, it may be urged that the historian, in his turn, may profit from 
a study of the contributions made by political scientists, sociologists, and 
social psychologists. From such conceptual treatment he may gain sugges¬ 
tive hints as to the means of interpreting historical phenomena in which 
public opinion plays an important part. Specifically, the historian should 
learn to question the assumption, which too often he uncritically accepts, 
that the press is the only organ through which public opinion is in¬ 
fluenced and expressed. More specifically, he should attempt to discover 
whether, in given instances, the press actually makes or simply expresses 
public opinion. In his study of diplomacy, he must try to see to what 
extent governments themselves shape the public opinion which they pro¬ 
fess to obey. By throwing light on such problems, the historian may show 
the way to a deeper analytical and conceptual treatment on the part of his 
brethren in political science and sociology. In short, the study of public 
opinion is preeminently one which demands the continuous cooperation 
of all who are seeking to understand the activities of man as a social and 
political animal. 
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THE EVALUATION 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


In considering its place in our Constitution we have been speaking of 
public opinion as if it were one and indivisible. But in fact when one course 
from among several possible courses has to be chosen in reference to a 
matter which concerns a number of people, it often happens that a con¬ 
troversy ensues. People may disagree about the facts; or, agreeing about 
the facts, they may differ in their calculations; or, agreeing in the calcula¬ 
tion that a certain course will attain one object at the sacrifice of another, 
they may differ in their estimation of the relative worth of these objects; 
and this last element of difference may spring from any one of an infinite 
series of sources, ranging from mere differences of personal sentiment or 
interest up to the most general and fundamental differences of thought and 
principle. Consultation may do much to bring about an agreement as to 
what is practicable in many instances, but in others the conflict of opinions 
will remain irreconcilable, and then the course finally adopted will be 
adopted without the consent and against the will of some of the persons 
conetTued. This is true of any body of people associated together, but if 
they form a State then the power of determining upon the course to be 
adopted and of constraining the acquiescence even of those who dis¬ 
like or disapprove it must reside somewhere, and it is this power which 
writers on jurisprudence call sovereignty. 

It must be remembered that “public opinion”, “the will of the nation,” 
and phrases of that kind are really nothing but metaphors, for thought and 
will arc attributes of a single mind, and “the public” or “the nation” are 
aggregates of many minds. 

One of Mr. Gabon's typical portraits, formed by super-imposing the 
portraits of a number of individuals, in which the individual peculiarities 
are eliminated and the features which are common to the type come out. 

Reprinted from Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield (1886), pp. 29-37, by permission 
of the publisher. (Copyright, 1886, by Macmillan Co.) 
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is in some respects an analogue of “public opinion.” But this method 
assumes a general conformity of type among the individuals who are 
grouped together, and if we attempt too wide a generalization, or if we 
have to deal with diverse, still more with conflicting, types, the method 
breaks down. To get at any satisfactory result we must group burglars with 
burglars and philanthropists with philanthropists. Under circumstances 
such as those with which we have to deal, where the discrepancies are 
great and numerous, we cannot reduce public opinion to one type, but 
we can reduce it to a limited number of types. 

With regard to the expression “the national will” the case is somewhat 
difiFerent. The national will must always be one, hov’ever fierce may be the 
internal dissensions. The psychological analogy seems to hold good, for 
will is the expression of the final impulse after all the motives have had 
play. The national will, then, is that w'hich would be the will of the sov¬ 
ereign if sovereignty were vested in a single man. Apart from the occa¬ 
sional use of the phrase as applied to the people in distinction from, or in 
opposition to, their government, the phrase always has an implied reference 
to this hypothetical autocrat, with his mind made up and acting accord¬ 
ingly. And though he may vacillate, at any one moment he must will one 
thing. How he makes up his mind is the question to which an account of 
the constitution of any country is the answer, and how the imaginary being 
who stands for the will of England made up his mind in the particular case 
we are considering is the question which we must try to solve. We shall 
see him torn, as it were, by conflicting motives, and if we can gauge the 
strength of each legitimate motive, we may be able to judge by the course 
actually pursued whether there were any bye motives operating. 

The opinion which is politically predominant, or in other words sov¬ 
ereign, is a matter which can be definitely ascertained by reference to the 
course which the State actually follows. But that is not what we mean when 
we speak of the “predominant” or “preponderating” opinion. By such 
phrases as these, we mean the same thing which men have in their minds 
when they talk of the true, or the real opinion of the country, and it is an¬ 
other question whether this is actually sovereign or not. If the constitu¬ 
tion of a state insures that power shall be exercised according to the pre¬ 
ponderating public opinion, we say shortly that in such a state public 
opinion is sovereign. We conceive of the persons who contribute to the 
predominating public opinion as forming a quasicorporate body, and we 
need not stop to consider the metaphysical problem, whether sovereignty 
is vested for the time being in these shifting and indeterminate individuals, 
or in the ofiBcials who are intrusted with the actual exercise of power. 

The question now arises, “What criterion have we which will enable us, 
amid conflicting counsels, to say where the weight of opinion lies?” Public 
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opinion being manifold, we want soma calculus by which to distinguish 
that particular opinion which preponderates. 

So far as public opinion is organized on some such form as Parliament, 
the preponderating opinion can of course be easily ascertained. But all 
organization or machinery is imperfect, and though Parliament professedly 
exists as the reflex of the country s opinion, and derives its authority from 
that fact, yet there are occasions when it is felt that the true opinion of 
the country is something distinct from that of Parliament. How then is this 
true opinion to be ascertained? 

But it may be questioned whether the problem suggested is one which, 
in the nature of things, admits of a complete and satisfactory solution even 
in theory, irrespective of imperfections in the machinery through which, as 
a matter of practical politics, the attempt must be made to give effect to 
the best a])proximation attainable. May not some of the factors of the 
weight of public opinion be ultimately incommensurate? For instance, a 
small number of great philosophers and statesmen might be opposed to a 
large number of ignorant persons. In such a case could anything be said 
more than some such account of the matter as this?—“Here is so much 
opinion of such a kind on one side, and so much more opinion of such an¬ 
other kind on the other side.” On the other hand if the numbers on each 
side were even approxiinat{*ly equal, there would be no difficulty in 
pronouncing that the opinion of the philosophers preponderated. Thus, 
althougli eases may occur where we must confess ourselves baffled, there 
are others—and these are practically the most numerous and important— 
where the difficulty does not appear to be insuperable. 

We want to know then, what the considerations are which we should 
consciously or unconsciously apply, if, as unprejudiced observers, with the 
facts fully before us, we were pronouncing on the relative weight of com¬ 
peting opinions. 

In the first place we should find that we need not bring into the competi¬ 
tion every minute variety of opinion which could possibly be discovered. 
As has already been observed, opinion though manifold may be practically 
treated as grouped according to certain types. Therefore we need not go 
the full length of tlie maxim, “Quot homines tot scntentiie** Again, as it is 
not every singular or obscure crotchet, neither is it every passing flash of 
like or dislike, which must be taken into the account; an opinion must have 
a certain persistence as well as a certain volume, to entitle it to rank as 
“public opinion” at all. Volume (or the number of persons among whom the 
opinion is diffused), and persistence in duration, are quantitative ele¬ 
ments of opinion. These go some way to measuring its importance; but not 
the whole way, for there are qualitative elements which must be re¬ 
garded too. We recognize that a few men who hold a definite opinion 
earnestly and on rational grounds will outweigh a greater number who 
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merely entertain a slight preference which they cannot explain for some¬ 
thing vague and general. 

The words ‘‘on rational grounds” suggest a difficulty. It may be said 
the phrase is merely a veil for the meaning “on grounds with which the 
person who used it agrees.” Are we entitled to pronounce that to be the 
most reasonable opinion which seems to us to be so? A man could only 
answer “yes” on the assumption that he was possessed of a perfectly normal 
mind. After all, it seems to be the same difficulty which presents itself when 
an ultimate objective standard is sought in any department of inquiry into 
human conduct, from ethics down to taste;—the difficulty which Aristotle 
sought to get over by the introduction of the “wise man.” The desideratum 
seems to be to eliminate everything of the nature of “personal equation.” 

There are, as we said above, three main causes which may lead to a 
difference of opinion between men in politics; firstly, differences in the 
views of facts; secondly, differences in the estimation of the best means for 
attaining desired ends; and thirdly, differences in the appraisement of 
various ends. The phrase “on rational grounds” then means, with regard to 
differences about facts, an opinion which rests on some basis of evidence; 
as to the estimate of the best means for securing desired ends, it means a 
carefully reasoned view which has the support of appropriate analogies; 
and with regard to the appraisement of ends, the phrase indicates that the 
end on which political action is based is one which reasonable men recog¬ 
nize as affording an appropriate motive. 

the purpose of weighing individual opinions we should take into 
account the opportunities the individuals have had of informing themselves 
of the facts, and the manner in which they have drawn their conclusions. 
And so before the principle of majority or diffusion can be accepted in 
estimating the weight of public opinion, there are two scrutinies that must 
be applied to it. First, it must be considered whether the majority is de¬ 
termined by any question of class interest. Next, we must endeavor to 
distinguish between cases where the volume of an opinion consists in the 
unanimity of a number of uninstructed people, who all take their political 
creed on trust from a similar source; and cases where there is a real con¬ 
sensus of many minds of differing types who have reasoned their way 
to the same conclusion. Where we have a consensus which shows itself, 
when tried by either of these scrutinies, independent, it carries an authority 
of a far higher degree than that which is due to its mere numbers. We 
should expect to find the best public opinion in the verdict of such a con¬ 
sensus, when confirmed by the weight of numbers, and when held with 
such intensity and persistence as to preclude the notion that the reasons 
which led men to it were frivolous or transient. 

Thus there are four principal characteristics which, it seems, should 
be taken into account in the evaluation of public opinion:—diffusion, per- 
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sistence, intensity, and reasonableness. One very important element of rea¬ 
sonableness is elaboration, which term may be used to denote either on the 
one hand definiteness with regard to practical action, or on the other tlie 
degree to which the opinion in question results from a thought-out po¬ 
litical theory; let us say theoretical completeness. 

If we classify opinions according to their definiteness with regard to 
practical action we can distinguish these three ascending stages: 

1st. A general preference. 

2nd. A wish for a particular end or course of action. 

3rd. A belief as to the best practical means for achieving those par¬ 
ticular ends which are desired. 

Or, to put the same thing in another light, when we enumerate the 
different factors of public opinion which appeared during the discussion 
on the Eastern question, we find that they group themselves as answers to 
the three following questions: 

1. What is the kind of political action which I like generally to see Eng¬ 
land engaged in? 

2. What are the considerations in connection with the Eastern question 
which strike me as important? 

3. What do 1 think the English government had better do, looking at 
matters all round? 

If we denote the answers to these questions respectively as biases, 
notions, and policies, we get three words, answering to the three ascending 
stages of definiteness, by which we can class such opinions as had volume 
and persistence enough to rank as public. In terms of this nomenclature, 
then, a policy is the most definite form which anything diffused enough to 
count as public opinion assumes. It is not merely an approval of a certain 
sort of conduct, or a desire for a particular end. It is all this, together with 
a conception of certain means as the best practicable for attaining that 
particular end which is regarded as most important, having regard to all 
the surrounding circumstances. Out-of-door public opinion can hardly strike 
out a policy for itself. It must have the assurance that the means are prac¬ 
ticable from some one whose position implies that he has the opportunity 
of knowing the facts. A policy implies a notion, or in most cases a group 
of notions, which may be regarded as its factors, and also a belief that all 
the material circumstances have been taken into account. Policies, at least 
for the most part, are mutually exclusive. 

It is otherwise when we descend a stage in the order of definiteness, 
and come to notions; for several ends can be desired at the same time, and 
in fact one man will probably hold several allied notions, nay, one man may 
consistently hold notions which are factors of different policies, and two 
men who have adopted different policies may entertain a notion in common 
—they may both recognize the end as desirable, but one may give it the 
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first place, and the other think it should give way to something which he 
considers of greater importance. Thus, though a policy implies a notion, 
the converse is not the case; for a notion may have existed in a man s mind 
without leading him to adopt a policy at all; it may be because he has not 
advanced from the conception of ends to that of means, or perhaps, because 
he considers he has not all the factors of the problem before him, or again, 
because he may fail to decide which notion should weigh for most among 
several which commend themselves to him, but which point to different 
policies. 

If we turn for a moment to the consideration of the specific factors of 
English public opinion about the Eastern question of 1876, and make a list 
of the “notions” which can be distinguished, arranged in such a way as to 
exhibit what may be calk'd the continuity of public opinion, we shall be 
struck with the fact that the transition from any one notion to the next on 
the list is not violent. If a man holds one he will be very likely to hold the 
next too; and yet when we pass over several steps, a divergence becomes 
apparent, and presently perhaps we come to a notion which is the direct 
negation of that with which we began. Thus some of these notions are 
mutually exclusive, while others of them can exist simultaneously in the 
same mind, and many of them arc so nearly allied that they most probably 
will be held together. Arranged in this way the notions fall naturally into 
groups which we may call “views,” for they seem to answer to the views one 
or other of which actual men would entertain; actual men, that is to say, 
as distinguished from the ideal politician whom it is convenient to imagine 
for purposes of analysis, whose mind takes in one notion, and one notion 
only. The views seem to occupy an intermediate position between the pol¬ 
icies and the notions. 

We notice that subjectively the notions are of two kinds. In the first 
place there are those which positively lead men to approve policies and to 
adopt views, and in the second place there are apologetic notions which arc 
called in argumentatively to reinforce and defend a foregone conclusion. 

The conviction of the importance of a particular end, or the desire 
for a particular course of action, while they are confined to small knots or 
individual thinkers, lack that volume which entitles them to rank as public 
opinion at all. But such ideas industriously preached with favoring cir¬ 
cumstances often gather volume (if losing something of their elaboration), 
till they fairly rank as notions or as policies in the sense we have given to 
these terms. They are the germs which falling on fruitful soil will grow to 
something which may move the world, or falling on stony ground may 
perish. Mr. Freeman long looked upon himself, as he said, as one preaching 
in the wilderness, but his anti-Turkish doctrine became a view of mighty 
power. Mr. Grant Duff’s nostrum for solving the Eastern question by en¬ 
throning the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh at Constantinople never 
became a policy. 
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We have no precise numen'cal test of the volume necessary to con¬ 
stitute an opinion public, nor need we look for numerical accuracy on such 
a point. But there are two indications that will serve with tolerable pre¬ 
cision. 

In the first place, is the matter mentioned by candidates in their elec¬ 
tion addresses and in “Parliament out of session”?—not, of course, here 
or there only, but would an omission be remarked upon as unsatisfactory? 
The other test is, has the matter passed from the magazines to the news¬ 
papers? Is it a common subject for leading articles, and do a good many 
people write to editors about it? If these conditions are answered, it may 
be said broadly that there is enough of volume to constitute the opinion in 
question public. 

Turning now to those elements of public opinion which we distinguish 
as biases, it seems that a bias may be either a popular instinctive judgment 
embodying a generalization more or less consciously made from the moral 
sentiments or from the proclivities to which politics afford a field, or again, 
that it may be one of those moral sentiments or proclivities themselves in 
a simple instinctive form. 

If the analysis is pushed far enough, it may be said that in the last 
resort all political opinion (except what is the outcome of mere self-in¬ 
terest) must ultimately rest upon instincts; that is upon moral sentiments 
of approval or reprobation, and upon emotional proclivities of like or dis¬ 
like. Upon this instinctive basis political judgments are founded of greater 
or less generality. The political philosopher seeks maxims applicable to the 
whole course of history; the statesman, contemplating one particular group 
of states, arrives at his maxims of international law; the ordinary citizen 
has a general conception, perhaps a little vague, as to the sort of way in 
which he desires his own country to act. 

Thus we recognize the second of the two directions in which, as we 
observed, political opinion is capable of elaboration. In distinguishing pol¬ 
icies, notions, and biases, we considered one of these, that is definiteness, or 
elaboration in the direction of practical action, having regard to the actual 
circumstances of the time and place. We now note that in the other, that 
is in the direction of elaboration with reference to theoretical completeness, 
we can go upwards from the popular instinctive like or dislike to the high¬ 
est generalization of political philosophy. 

It may be broadly laid down that the diffusion of opinion varies in¬ 
versely with its elaboration, either in the direction of practical definiteness, 
or of theoretical completeness. Widely diffused complete political theories 
are hardly to be looked for. But the popular instinct and instinctive judg¬ 
ments seem to be diffused enough to count as effective public opinion, and 
it is these which constitute that kind of public opinion which we propose 
to distinguish as biases. 
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THE NATURE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


“Vox Populi may be Vox Dei, but very little attention shows that there 
has never been any agreement as to what Vox means or as to what Populus 
means.” In spite of endless discussions about democracy, this remark of 
Sir Henry Maine is still so far true that no other excuse is needed for study¬ 
ing the conceptions which lie at the very base of popular government. In 
doing so one must distinguish the form from the substance; for the world 
of politics is full of forms in which the spirit is dead—mere shams, but 
sometimes not recognized as such even by the chief actors, sometimes de¬ 
ceiving the outside multitude, sometimes no longer misleading anyone. 
Shams are, indeed, not without value. Political shams have done for Eng¬ 
lish government what fictions have done for English law. They have pro¬ 
moted growth without revolutionary change. But while shams play an 
important part in political evolution, they are snares for the political phi¬ 
losopher who fails to sec through them, who ascribes to the forms a mean¬ 
ing that they do not really possess. Popular government may in substance 
exist under the form of a monarchy, and an autocratic despotism can be 
set up without destroying the forms of democracy. If we look through the 
forms to observe the vital forces behind them; if we fix our attention, not 
on the procedure, the extent of the franchise, the machinery of elections, 
and such outward things, but on the essence of the matter, popular gov¬ 
ernment, in one important aspect at least, may be said to consist of the 
control of political affairs by public opinion. In this book, therefore, an 
attempt is made to analyze public opinion in order to determine its nature, 
the conditions under which it can exist, the subjects to which it can apply, 
the methods by which it can be faithfully expressed, and the regulation 
under a popular government of affairs to which it is not directly applic¬ 
able. 

Each of the two words that make up the expression “public opinion” 

Reprinted from Public Opinion and Popular Government, 1913, pp. 3-15, by permission 
of the publisher. (Copyright, 1913, by Longmans, Green and Co.) 
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is significant, and each of them may be examined by itself. To fulfil the 
requirement an opinion must be public, and it must be really an opinion. 
Let us begin with the first of these qualities. 

If two highwaymen meet a belated traveller on a dark road and pro¬ 
pose to relieve him of his watch and wallet, it would clearly be an abuse 
of terms to say that in the assemblage on that lonely spot there was a 
public opinion in favor of a redistribution of property. Nor would it make 
any difference, for this purpose, whether there were two highwaymen and 
one traveller, or one robber and two victims. The absurdity in such a case 
of speaking about the duty of the minority to submit to the verdict of 
public opinion is self-evident; and it is not due to the fact that the three 
men on the road form part of a larger community, or that they are subject 
to the jurisdiction of a common government. The expression would be 
(piite as inaj^propriate if no organized state existed; on a savage island, 
for example, where two cannibals were greedy to devour one shipwrecked 
mariner. In short the thrt“e men in each of tlie cases supposed do not 
form a community that is capable of a public opinion on the question in¬ 
volved. May this not be equally tine under an organized government, 
among people that arc for certain purposes a cominunity? 

To take an illustration nearer home. At the time of the Reconstruction 
that followed the American Civil War the question whether public opinion 
in a southern state was, or was not, in favor of extending the suffrage to 
the negroes could not in any true sense be said to depend on which of the 
two races had a slight numerical majority. One opinion may liave been 
public or general in regard to the whites, the otlier public or general in 
regard to the negroes, but neither opinion was public or general in regard 
to the whole population. Examples of this kind could be multiplied indefi¬ 
nitely. They can be found in Ireland, in Austria-Ilungary, in Turkiw, in 
India, in any country where the cleavage of race, religion, or politics is 
sharp and deep enough to cut the community into fragments too far aj^art 
for an accord on fundamental matters. When the Mohammedans spread 
the faith of Islam by the sword, could the question whether public opin¬ 
ion ill a conquered country favon'd Christianity or Moharnnu'danism be 
said to depend on a small preponderance in numbers of the Cffiristians or 
th('. followers of the Prophet; and were the minority under any oliligation 
to surrender their creed? The government was entirely in th(‘ hands of the 
Mussulmans, but would it be rational to assert that if they numbered 
ninety-nine thousand against one hundred thousand Christians public opin¬ 
ion in the country was against them, whereas if they were to massacre two 
thousand of the Christians public opinion would then be on their side? 
Likewise in Bohemia at the present day, where the Germans and the 
Czechs are struggling for supremacy, would there not be an obvious fal¬ 
lacy in claiming that whichever race could show a bare majority would 
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have the support of public opinion in requiring its own language to be 
taught to all the children in the schools. 

In all these instances an opinion cannot be public or general with re¬ 
spect to both elements in the state. For that purpose they are as distinct as 
if they belonged to diflFerent commonwealths. You may count heads, you 
may break heads, you may impose uniformity by force; but on the matters 
at stake the two elements do not form a community capable of an opinion 
that is in any rational sense public or general. As Mr. Bryce points out, a 
great deal of confusion nrises from using the term sometimes to mean every¬ 
body’s views, that is, the aggregate (*f all that is thought, and sometimes 
the views of the majority. If we are to employ the term in a sense that 
is significant for government, that imports any obligation moral or political 
on the part of the minority, surely enough has been said to show that the 
opinion of a mere majorit) does not by itself always suffice. Something 
more is clearly needed. 

But if the opinion of a majority does not of itself constitute a public 
opinion, it is equally certain that unanimity is not required. To confine 
tlie term to cases where there is no dissent would deprive it of all value 
and would be equivalent to saying that it rarely, if ever, exists. More¬ 
over, unanimous opinion is of no importance for our purpose, because 
it is perfectly sure to be effective in any form of government, however 
despotic, and it is, therefore, of no particular interest in the study of de¬ 
mocracy. Legislation by unanimity was actually tried in the kingdom of 
Poland, where each member of the assembly had the right of liberum veto 
on any measure, and it prevented progress, fostered violence, and spelled 
failure. The Polish system has been lauded as the acme of liberty, but in 
fact it was directly opposed to the fundamental principle of modern pop¬ 
ular government; that is, the conduct of public affairs in accord with a 
public opinion which is general, although not universal, and which im¬ 
plies under certain conditions a duty on the part of the minority to sub¬ 
mit. 

If then unanimity is not necessary to public opinion and a majority is 
not enough, where shall we seek the essential elements of its existence? A 
suggestion much in point may be found in the speculations of the most 
ingenious political philosopher of the eighteenth century. In his Contrat 
Social Rousseau attempts to prove that in becoming a member of a state 
the natural man may remain perfectly free and continue to obey only his 
own will. He tells us that in forming a state men desire to enforce the 
common will of all the members; and he takes as the basis of all political 
action this common will, which is nearly akin to our idea of public opinion. 
Now, in order to reconcile the absolute freedom of every citizen to obey 
only his own volition, with the passing of laws in every civilized state 
against opposition, he says that when the assembled people are consulted 
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on any measure, their votes express, not their personal wishes upon the 
subject, but their opinions in regard to the common will, and thus the de¬ 
feated minority have not had their desires thwarted, but have simply been 
mistaken in their views about the common will. All men, he insists, want 
to give effect to this common will, which becomes, therefore, the universal 
will of everyone and is always carried out. 

Though stated in a somewhat fanciful way, the theory contains a highly 
important truth, which may be clothed in a more modern dress. A body 
of men are politically capable of a public opinion only so far as they are 
agreed upon the ends and aims of government and upon the principles by 
which those ends shall be* attained. They must be united, also, about the 
means whereby the action of the government is to be determined, in a 
eonviction, for example, that the views of a majority—or it may be some 
othcT portion of their numbers—ought to prevail; and a political community 
as a whole is capable of public opinion only when this is true of the great 
bulk of the citizens. Such an assumption was implied, though usually not 
expressed in all theories of the Social Compact; and, indeed, it is involved 
in all theories that base rightful government upon the consent of the gov¬ 
erned, for the consent required is not a universal approval by all the people 
of every measure enacted, but a consensus in regard to the legitimate char¬ 
acter of the ruling authority and its right to decide the questions that 
arise. 

The power of the courts in America to hold statutes unconstitutional 
furnishes an illustration of tliis doctrine. It rests upon a distinction between 
those things that may be done by ordinary legislative procedure and 
those that may not; the theory being that in the case of the former the 
people have consented to abide by the decision of the majority as expressed 
by their representatives, whereas in the case of matters not placed by the 
constitution witliin the competence of the legislature, the people as a whole 
have given no such consent. With regard to these they have agreed to abide 
only by a decree uttered in more solemn forms, or by the determination of 
something greater than a mere majority. The court, therefore, in holding 
a statute unconstitutional, is in effect deciding that it is not within the 
range of acts to which the whole people have given their consent; so that 
while the opinion in favor of the act may be an opinion of the majority 
of the voters, it is not a public opinion of the community, because it is not 
one whc're the people as a whole are united in a conviction that the views 
of the majority, at least as expressed through the ordinary channels, ought 
to prevail. 

We have seen that in some countries the population has contained, and 
for that matter still contains, distinct elements which are sharply at odds 
upon the vital political questions of the day. In such a case the dis- 
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cordant forces may be violent enough to preclude a general consent that 
the opinion of the majority ought to prevail; but this is not always true. 
If they arc not, the assumption which lies at the foundation of popular 
government remains unimpaired. If they are, the forms of democracy may 
still be in operation, although their meaning is essentially altered. It may be 
worth while to dwell on this contrast a moment because it makes clear 
the difference between true public opinion and the opinion of a majority. 

Leaving out of account those doctrines whereby political authority is 
traced to a direct supernatural origin, government among men is com¬ 
monly based in theory either on consent or on force, and in fact each of 
these factors plays a larger or smaller part in every civilized country. So far 
as the preponderating opinion is one which the minority does not share, 
but which it feels ought, as the opinion of the majority, to be carried out, 
the government is conducted by a true public opinion or by consent. So 
far as the preponderating opinion is one the execution of which the mi¬ 
nority would resist by force if it could do so successfully, the government 
is based upon force. At times it may be necessary to give effect to an 
opinion of the majority against the violent resistance, or through the re¬ 
luctant submission, of the minority. A violent resistance may involve the 
suppression of an armed insurrection or civil war. But even when there is 
no resort to actual force it remains true that in any case where the minor¬ 
ity does not concede the right of the majority to decide, submission is 
yielded only to obviously superior strength; and obedience is the result of 
compulsion, not of public opinion. The power to carry out its will under 
such conditions must to some extent be inherent in every government. 
Habitual criminals are held in check by force everywhere. But in many 
nations at the present day there are great masses of well-intentioned cit¬ 
izens who do not admit the right of the majority to rule. These persons and 
the political parties in which they group themselves are termed irrecon¬ 
cilable, and when we speak of public opinion in that country we cannot 
include them. So far as they are concerned there can be no general or 
public opinion. 

Let us be perfectly clear upon this point. The presence of irrecon- 
cilables does not mean that the government is illegitimate, or that it is not 
justified in enforcing its will upon the reluctant minority. That will depend 
upon other considerations. The use of force may be unavoidable if any 
settled government is to be upheld, if civic order is to be maintained. But 
it does mean that the fundamental assumption of popular government, the 
control of political aflFairs by an opinion which is truly public, is set aside. 
Florence may, or may not, have been justified in disfranchising her noble 
families, but Freeman was certainly right in his opinion that by so doing 
she lost her right to be called a democracy,—that is, a government by all 
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the people,—and it makes little difFerence for this purpose whether a part 
of the body politic is formally excluded from any share in public affairs or 
overawed by force into submission. 

One more remark must be made before quitting the subject of the 
relation of public opinion to the opinion of the majority. The late Gabriel 
Tarde, with his habitual keen insight, insisted on the importance of the 
intensity of belief as a factor in the spread of opinions. There is a common 
impression that public opinion depends upon and is measured by the mere 
number of persons to be found on each side of a question; but this is far 
from accurate. If forty-nine per cent of a community feel very strongly 
on one side, and fifty-one per cent are lukewarmly on the other, the former 
opinion has the greater public force behind it and is certain to prevail 
ultimately if it does not at once. The ideas of people who possess the 
greatest knowledge of a subject are also of more weight than those of 
an equal number of ignorant persons. If, for example, all the physicians, 
backed by all other educated men, are confident that an impure water 
supply causes typhoid fever, while the rest of the people are mildly in¬ 
credulous, it can hardly be said that public opinion is opposed to that 
notion. One man who holds his belief tenaciously counts for as much as 
several men who hold theirs weakly, because he is more aggressive, and 
thereby compels and overawes others into apparent agreement with him, 
or at least into silence and inaction. This is, perhaps, especially true of 
moral questions. It is not improbable that a large part of the accepted 
moral code is maintained by the earnestness of a minority, while more than 
half of the community is indifferent or unconvinced. In short, public 
opinion is not strictly the opinion of the numerical majority, and no form 
of its expression measures the mere majority, for individual views are 
always to some extent weighed as well as counted. Without attempting to 
consider how the weight attaching to intensity and intelligence can be 
accurately gauged, it is enough for our purpose to point out that when 
we speak of the opinion of a majority we mean, not the numerical, but the 
effective majority. 

No doubt diflFerences in the intensity of belief explain some sudden 
transformations in politics and in ethical standards, many people holding 
their views with so little conviction that they are ready to follow in the 
wake of any strong leader in thought or action. On the other hand they 
explain in part also cases where a law is enacted readily but enforced 
with diflSculty; for the law may be carried through by a comparatively 
small body of very earnest men, who produce a disproportionate effect by 
the heat of their conviction; while the bulk of the people are apathetic and 
unwilling to support the ejBFort required to overcome a steady passive re¬ 
sistance to the enforcement of the law. 

The problem of intensity of belief is connected, moreover, with the 
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fact that diflFerent ways of ascertaining the popular will may give different 
results, in accordance with the larger or smaller proportion of the in¬ 
different who are gathered in to vote. But this is a matter that belongs 
properly to a later discussion of the methods of expressing public opinion. 
We are dealing here only with its essential nature. 

To sum up what has been said in this chapter: public opinion to be 
worthy of the name, to be the proper motive force in a democracy, must 
be really public; and popular government is based upon the assumption 
of a public opinion of that kind. In order that it may be public a majority 
is not enough, and unanimity is not required, but the opinion must be 
such that while the minority may not share it, they feel bound, by convic¬ 
tion not by fear, to accept it; and if democracy is complete the submission 
of the minority must be given ungrudgingly. An essential difference be¬ 
tween government by public opinion as thus defined and by the bare will 
of a selfish majority has been well expressed by President Hadley. After 
saying that laws imposed by a majority on a reluctant minority are com¬ 
monly inoperative, he adds, “It cannot be too often repeated that those 
opinions which a man is prepared to maintain at another's cost, but not 
at his own, count for little in forming the general sentiment of a com¬ 
munity, or in producing any effective public movement.” 
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NATIONS AND CLASSES: 

THE SYMBOLS OF IDENTIFICATION 


When Ernst Werner Techow, Erwin Kern, and Hermann Fischer assas¬ 
sinated Walther Ihithcnau in 1922, they invoked the name of tlie Father- 
land, the monarchy, the spirit of Potsdam. When Friedrich Adler shot the 
Austrian Prime Minister in 1916, he said it was not because he desired 
publicity, or because he enjoyed the pleasure of murdering his fellow man, 
but because the working classes required it. When Pilsudski and Stalin 
robbed banks in the years before 1917, they said it was not because they 
needed money and adventure for themselves, but b(‘eausc the overthrow 
of czarism and the liberation of the oppre.ssed working masses of the world 
demanded it. When the Paris commune was drowned in blood, it was 
because the interests of “patriotism” and of “civilization” required it. The 
millions who struggled from 1914 to 1918 in the thin zones which sur¬ 
rounded the Central Powers were fighting for “God,” “country,” “civiliza¬ 
tion,” “humanity,” “international law,” “a war to end war,” and a “lasting 
peace.” 

The role of these justifying .symbols in politics is one of the principal 
topics of analytic inquiry. With which acts arc particular symbols con¬ 
nected? How are the justifying symbols grouped geographically through¬ 
out the world? How are they related to one another and to the whole 
context of political change? The embittered paranoiac who slays the first 
passer-by whom he sinspects of turning destructive rays upon him is of 
mediocre interest to the student of politics, though a paranoiac like Gor- 
gulov who kills the President of France as the “enemy” of his people 
becomes relevant on account of the target of his act and the accompanying 
verbalizations. The person who views himself as representative of a larger 
unity has widened the configuration against which his act is to be con- 

Reprinted from World Politics and Personal Insecurity: A Contribution to Political Pstj> 
chiatry (1935), pp. 29-51 by permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 
1935, by McGraw-Hill.) 
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strued. To be of greatest interest to us, the act of demolishing another 
must be enshrined in justifications. The muscle movements must occur in 
a context of verbal legitimacy. There must be evidence of the process of 
self-justification by referring to entities larger than the self, another con¬ 
tribution to the voluminous chapter of human history entitled “The Story 
of Man and His Justifications.” 

A satisfactory geography of politics would chart the symbols which 
men invoke to justify their pretensions, and disclose the nature of the acts 
with which each symbol is aflBliated.^ Our usual maps show the world of 
“states,” but the world of politics is richer, including acts justified in the 
name of churches, races, nationalities, tribes, classes, and dynasties. From 
the study of psychological areas we can often surmise the nature of coming 
changes in the activity and organization areas. Particularistic expressions 
in the old Dual Monarchy presaged the approaching end of the state and 
no doubt the spread of class symbols in the contemporary world is the pre¬ 
cursor of drastic changes of boundary lines. 

If we look with fresh naivete at the distribution of persons who use 
common identifying symbols, many anomalies appear. How does it happen 
that a man living by Lake Michigan identifies himself with a name that 
includes the population of New York, a thousand miles east, and of San 
Diego, several thousand miles west, and yet excludes the population of 
Winnipeg and Toronto? How does he come to associate himself with the 
“poor white trash” of the South, and not with the farmers of Albertai or 
with the blacks of Georgia, and not with the whites of Quebec? 

The relationship between geographical features and symbols seems 
fast and loose. Australians occupy a continent and the whites, at least, have 
a unifying term, but the Europeans, Asiatics,. Africans, North and South 
Americans, who occupy continents, are split into parochial groups. Those 
who live in the Mississippi River Valley call themselves by one inclusive 
name, but those who are settled in the valley of the Danube use many 
names. Most of the inhabitants of the principal Japanese islands have a 
common term, but the North Irelanders are distinct from the South 
Irelanders. 

Symbols do not unite all those who live on the great highlands or in 
the great lowlands of the earth. If the Italian peninsula is, in a fashion, 

^ Concerning the theory of the symbol in the logical, psychological, and socio¬ 
political sense, see E. Cassirer, Philosophie dcr symbolischen Formerly 2 vols., Berlin, 
1923-1025; C. I. Lewis, The Mind and World Order, New York, 1929; A. N. White- 
head, Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect, Cambridge, Mass., 1928; Charles W. Morris, 
Six Theories of Mind, Chicago, 1932; C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning 
of Meaning, New York, 1925; the forthcoming posthumous publications of George 
Herbert Mead; Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens, Chicago, 1931; Isidor 
Ginsburg, “National Symbolism,” Chap. 17 in Paul Kosok, Modem Germany, Chicago, 
1933; John F. Markey, The Symbolic Process and Its Integration in Children, New York, 
1928. 
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unified, the Scandinavian peninsula is disunited. Geographical zones which 
are defined by deciduous or coniferous forests, or by characteristic tem¬ 
perature, rainfall, or barometric ranges, do not neatly coincide with areas 
of identification. 

The relations arc discrepant even between such highly organized areas 
as states and the zones ol common national sentiment. The German or¬ 
ganization area does not now include Alsace and Lorraine, Lupen and 
MaJmedy, Upper Silesia and the corridor, or Austria; Magyars are to be 
found in the organization area of Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia; Bulgarians live in Macedonia, Thrace, and the Dobruja; Ukrainians 
are in Polish Galicia, Roumanian Bukovina, and Bessarabia; Arabs are in 
French Syria, British Palestine, and elsewhere; Greeks appear in Gyprus, 
the Dodecanese, and Constantinople. Self-assertive minorities arc found 
within the empires of Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Japan, 
Portugal, and the United States. 

If we examine the relation between areas of sentiment and of organi¬ 
zation, on the one hand, and areas of special activity on the other, instances 
of noncongruence multiply. The iron and steel manufacturing districts of 
South Chicago, northern Ohio, and Alabama, togc^ther with the Lake Su¬ 
perior ore deposits and various coal and limestone areas, are all included 
within the United States; but the industrial region of the Rhineland is split 
between two antagonistic states and nationalities. 

The symbols referred to thus far have historically been connected with 
geographical locations. Another powerful body of symbols has fixed upon 
some nonspatial characteristic. Most portentous of these is the “proletariat,” 
in whose name various working-class districts of the world arc being 
mobilized to reject the authority of those who use the symbols of “nation¬ 
alism” or “individualism,” and to accept the authority of those who invoke 
the new verbalism. Even here curious discrepancies reveal themselves, since 
many of the active proletarians turn out to be lawyers, university gradu¬ 
ates, publicists, sons of middle-class or upper-class families, and many of 
the inactive proletarians prove to be serfs or wage earners in the Southern 
black belt, in South African mines, or on Caribbean fruit plantations. 

No doubt our hypothetically naive observer would innocently ask why 
so much stress is put on “place” words or “economic” words as unifying 
symbols. The wonder grows if one remembers that the number of words 
which can be used to distinguish one person from another is unlimited. 
All the curly-haired people might be united in curly-haired consciousness 
versus all the straight-haired people; all the dry-skinned people might be 
united against the oily-skinned people; but words about propinquity and 
tradition and economic standing have thus far outcompeted physical words 
in the rivalry for human loyalty. 

If one took seriously the task of guiding the sentimentalization of like- 
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nesses and differences, it would doubtless^ be essential to sift out very 
complex types and to cliristcn them appropriately. The world might with 
some justification be united into those who are thin, Icptosomic in phy¬ 
sique, schizoid in temperament, and disposed to schizophrenia, and into 
those who are plumpish, pyknic in physique, manic-depressive in tempera¬ 
ment, and disposed to manic depressive psychoses. Dr. Ernst Kretschmer, 
since he invented this modern synthesis, could be the George Washington 
of this division ^ and wars could be fought over whether the leptosomes 
are right in calling him Icptosomic, or whether the pyknics are right in 
calling him pyknic. Dr. Carl Jung has done much to create an “introvert” 
and “extravert” consciousness in mankind, yet the introverts and extraverts 
are not yet demanding self-determination.'* 

Now this purely schematic consideration of potentialities in human 
relations may emancipate some of us personally from automatic loyalty to 
the particular symbolisms which we have incorporated into our personality. 
Such formalism, however, is far removed from the state of the circumam¬ 
bient world, where specific national and class differences are taken with 
so much seriousness. For better or worse we are embedded in historical 
configurations which are characterized by the existence of a large number 
of comprehensive symbols in the name of which people die or kill. In 
examining these phenomena, we may in some respects be guided by the 
results of intensive personality studies which have disclosed so much about 
the dynamics of the process of identification itself. 

We know that the components of behavior which are prominent in the 
early history of the organism, but which arc modified as unacceptable to 
the environment, persist within the adult structure. They display themselves 
in crassest form during the regressive manifestations of severe mental 
disease, when the later integrations break up and the earlier coordinations 
are freed. Such adults may be unable to control their elementary excre¬ 
tions, or to masticate food, or to utter more than primitive cries and sounds. 
Training does not abolish the earlier action formations of the biopsychic 
structure but stylizes them in various conventional ways. However, this 
stylization in the form of appropriate language, gesture, and dress never 
entirely succeeds; the elementary components secure partial expression as 
socially. irrelevant physiological tensions, as peculiar mannerisms and 
stereotyped movements, as verbal slips, as forgetting, as embarrassment, 
as tones of elation or depression. We know that the personality in relation 
to another personality is reacting with an organism which has been modi¬ 
fied in consequence of its whole history in human relations, and that these 

2 See Physique and Character, New York, 1925. 

^Psychological Types, New York, 1924. For the growth of the identification symbol¬ 
ism, reference might be made to Dow Thompson, A Mind That Was Different, Harlow 
Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, 1931. 
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modifications are comparatively unstable. What we call being civilized con¬ 
sists in using the “appropriate"’ pattcr/is for the gratification of the ele¬ 
mentary and the complicated impulse structures which arc activated in 
particular situations. Only the special student of personality can hope to 
discern much of the meaning of slight deviations from the conventional, 
and he can be reasonably sure of his interpretations only when he has an 
opportunity to examine the personality under specialized conditions. 

To say that the organism reacts as an organism means specifically what 
it says: the organism performs complicated acts of integration whose ele¬ 
mentary components are sucking and spitting, biting, swallowing, striking, 
scratching, tearing, shoving, touching and rubbing, injecting or rejecting 
genital organs, looking, presenting for inspection, holding, expelling from 
the mouth, from intestinal, urethral, and genital tracts, running away, 
covering and throwing the body. Behavior consists of inordinately com¬ 
plex ways of disposing of such activations. With developed personalities, 
activity components are stylized in relation to the immediate situations 
in such ways that the simple acts which are initiated in any situation 
create tensions which are disposed of smoothly and for the most part 
indirectly. 

We may grasp the hand of the person next to us according to the 
accepted forms of the social situation, smiling genially; yet repressed hos¬ 
tilities may be expressed in moods of slight depression or constraint, in 
some speech blocking as one repeats the conventional verbal forms, or in 
such bodily symptoms as localized skin irritations. The significance of 
these various formations as compromises between impulses to attack the 
other person and impulses to inhibit overt hostility can only become 
manifest when the individual learns how to employ the free-fantasy tech¬ 
nique of exposing his reactive structure.^ 

Now what is it that happens when one person becomes emotionally 
bound to the symbol of another, or to the symbol of the collectivity? An 
emotional attachment occurs when the symbol of the other is taken as one 
means of gratifying the affectionate (the libidinal) impulses which are not 
permitted to exhaust themselves in direct and primitive ways upon the 
object. Strictly speaking, the symbol of the aspect of the self which is 
taken by the self to be characterized by an “external” reference secures 
the libidinal charge. 

The emotional relations which are directly relevant to our field of 
discourse arise in the perception of similarities between an object and 
ourselves (by partial identification®). The necessary prerequisite is the 
presence of aim-inhibited impulses which are available for redirection 

4 See my Psychopathology and Politics, Chaps. 2 and 3, Chicago, 1930. 

» The identification dynamisms are summarized in S. Freud, Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego, Chap. 7, London, 1922. 
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toward substitute symbols. We identify with others (a process which is 
not necessarily accompanied by acute self-awareness) by perceiving that 
they are from the same college, the same town, the same country; that 
they admire the same politicians, scientists, or teachers; that they exercise 
the same skills; that they resemble our past attachments, and so on through 
an incalculably vast list of possibilities. 

The emotional relation to the other is not necessarily positive; we do 
not invariably remodel ourselves by taking over some feature of his per¬ 
sonality pattern. We may react negatively by identifying him with some 
aspect of our own personality which we deplore as weak or disreputable. 
In this case we reject the proffered pattern and release profoundly destruc¬ 
tive impulses. 

Quite often persons are related to the same object (as viewed by a 
specified observer) without a common externalized symbol of the object, 
and without a common symbol of all those who are identified with the 
object. I may be impressed by a stranger whom 1 see walking alone in the 
Bois dc Boulogne, but my subjective symbol of the stranger may not be 
related to a name which I could use as an external symbol of the man, 
or to a symbol of the other people who, unknown to me, have also partially 
identified with him. This relationship of the man and the several people 
who have no externalized symbols of him or of one another is one which 
we shall call multiple identification. This condition is highly potential 
for the more complex identification relationships. The transition to cown- 
tcridentification may be very quickly managed when the multiply identified 
discover one another and develop external symbols of one another and of 
the person to whom they occupy a common relation. We may learn that the 
lone stranger in the Bois de Boulogne is Dr. X, who has new theories of 
stopping disease through irradiation, and we may be disposed to accept 
and propagate his methods. The disciples of a political sage or the asso¬ 
ciates of an active agitator may be bound by the ties of counteridentifica¬ 
tion.® 

Of great political relevance is mutual identification, whose distinguish¬ 
ing mark is the inclusion of persons within the field of reference of the 
symbol who are beyond the face-to-face experience of any one person. The 
term “American” includes persons who are dead and gone and those who 
are geographically remote, and thus beyond the primary experience of those 
identified with the word. Interlapping identifications among persons in 
relation to this symbol make such mutual identifications possible. 

Some politically significant reference symbols have comparatively cir¬ 
cumscribed fields of allusion, like “Gandhi,” but others are extremely diffi¬ 
cult to characterize. No very circumscribed aspect of the world can be 

® Identification is to be distinguished from affiliation, in which the conscious com¬ 
ponents are preponderant. 
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chosen as the reference frame for the ‘^United States”; historically it is by 
no means certain when sufficient identifications had arisen to constitute a 
relationship for which a separate name was relevant. “Americans is a 
word that does not apply to all who fall within the organization area 
called the United States of America, for one excludes those who reside 
within the legal jurisdiction without becoming psychologically organized 
toward the unifying symbol. 

The early subjective life of the infant appears without sharp references 
to the surrounding objects in the environment. There is no evidence that 
ego references are clearly separated from environmental references. This 
imprecise relationship between the ego and its surroundings is recaptured 
in the sense of cosmic participation so characteristic of states of deep 
psycliic regression. Those who emerge from them can often recount that 
they felt at one with the sun, the moon, and the stars, that they seemed to 
occupy the heavens and the earth, being indistinguishable from them, and 
aware of no boundary between the “1” and the “cosmos.” Such mental 
states can be temporarily achieved by means of drugs, brain concussions, 
and spiritual exercises. 

The environment of the infant and child is teeming with words of 
ambiguous reference, which take on positive or negative significance long 
before there is enough contact with reality either to define their frames 
of reference, or to distinguish those whose frames of reference are wholly 
ind(‘terininatc. As an “adult” the individual continues to respond to these 
articulations in many childish and juvenile ways, very often imputing some 
special and even awesome significance to them. Such words are “law and 
order,” “patriotism,” “a gentleman and a soldier,” “truth,” “justice,” “honor,” 
“good,” “bad,” “loyalty,” “duty,” “Germans,” “French,” “Negroes,” “national 
hero,” “good citizens,” “national interest,” “king,” “constitution”; but these 
words do not stand alone in primitive concentrations of irrelevant affect. 
The whole of our vocabulary, plus our non-verbal symbols, is caught in 
the mesh of early structuralizations of this kind, so that the inner meaning 
of our symbols is never revealed except through the technique of free 
fantasy. 

Identification with any particular symbol by any person at any phase 
of his career line initiates a complex process of symbol elaboration. All the 
earlier loves tend to be reactivated in relation to the new symbol. The 
individual who late in life experiences “conversion” and becomes an “Amer¬ 
ican” or a “Czech” or a “Lithuanian” or a “Communist” or a “Socialist” or a 
“Catholic” reads into this symbol the loves and hopes of his entire per¬ 
sonality. His elaborations of the symbol will depend upon the forms of 
expression with which his personality has been equipped through aptitude 
and training. If he belongs to those who require large emotional responses 
from the environment, and if he has a facile technique for the oral or 
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written production of language, he may fill the auditoriums of his vicinity 
with rhetoric and the printing presses with poetry and prose. When the 
Dreyfus affair in France awakened the Jewish self-consciousness of Theodor 
Herzl, he quickly expressed himself in lectures, plays, essays, and programs 
for the recovery of a national home. These symbol elaborations were also 
determined by the patterns formed for the glorification of a collective 
symbol of identification within the culture to which he had been exposed. 
Hence a nation” at such a time and place seemed to Herzl to de¬ 

mand immediate statehood. 

The displacement of the infantile, childish, and juvenile affects upon 
symbols of ambiguous reference has led to the creation of remarkable 
monuments to human vanity. Nations, classes, tribes, and churches have 
been treated as collective symbols in the name of which the individual may 
indulge his elementary urges for supreme power, for omniscience, for 
amorality, for security.^ 

The examination of such symbol structures became one of the interest¬ 
ing exercises of the eighteenth century intellectuals as the clashes among 
organization areas broadened into clashes among “nations.” One of the 
studies of the day was an Essay on 'National Pride, by Dr. J. G. Zimmer¬ 
man, physician to His Britannic Majesty at Hanover, and a minor literary 
light.*^ His book appeared two years after the beginning of the Seven Years' 
War, and he commented shrewdly that “Newton will often be called an 
almanac maker, and Montesquieu a blockhead, while the French and 
English struggle with all their power for the mastery of the American 
trade.” The principal part of his essay classifies illustrations of national and 
tribal symbolism, taken from the history and ethnology of the period. He 
comments upon “the Greenlander, who laps with his dog in the same 
platter” and holds himself superior to the Danish invader. “Ask the Carribee 
Indians who live at the mouth of the Orinoque, from what nation they 
derive their origin; they answer ‘Why, we only are men.' ” He repeats the 
Indian fable of the nation of hunchbacks who derided and scorned the 
straight backs. “The inhabitants of the Ladrones believe that their language 
is the only one in the world, and therefore that all the other nations on 
the earth are dumb.” He notes that “the vanity of mankind has ever filled 
the immense vacuity beyond the authentic memorials of the origin of every 

7 The developmental formula of the political personality has been stated as follows: 

p\ d]T = P 

The symbol p represents private motives, d displacement on to public objects, r ration¬ 
alization in terms of public interest; P signifies the political man. The d and the r are 
mainly derived from the contact of the personality with secondary group symbols. See 
my Psychopathology and Politics, pp. 261-263, Chicago, 1930. 

* First Edition, Zurich, 1758. English by Samuel H. Wilcocke, New York. Printed by 
M. L. and W. A. Davis for H. Caritat, Bookseller and Librarian, 1799. See Hiy “Two 
Forgotten Studies in Political Psychology,” American Political Science Review, 19 
(1925):707-717. 
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nation with fabulous histoi}', at pleasing removing their antiquity to the 
remotest ages, in order to proportionally increase its luster. He cites the 
yet uncivilized inhabitants of Paraguay"' who “give to the moon the en¬ 
dearing appellation of mother; and when their parent is eclipsed, they run 
out of their huts with the greatest activity, and making the most hideous 
lamentations, they shoot a vast number of arrows into the air in order to 
defend the moon from the dogs who attack her.” Observing that men 
prefer the diet to which they are accustomed, the Doctor pungently adds, 
“The love of our country is little more, in many cases, than the love of an 
ass for his manger.” 

The prominence of physical features has prompted innumerable at¬ 
tempts to elaborate the superior claims of collective symbols by imputing 
special significance to bodily characteristics. It was formerly held that the 
“inferior races” had “ugly” features, such as slant eyes, large noses, flat 
noses, thick lips. The Japanese soon presented a special problem here, 
because they showed as much industrial and fighting ability as many Euro¬ 
peans; but they thought the large eyes and aquiline noses of the West were 
ugly. The growing recognition of the influence of suggestion on forms 
of aesthetic taste renders such comparisons of relative “beauty” rather 
ludicrous. Pigmentation of the skin has also been a focus of “superiority- 
inferiority” claims, but investigation has revealed that pigmentation scarcely 
corrc.'lates with any agreed index of “capacity.” 

At the First Universal Congress of Races inventories were made of 
the bodily details which had been chosen by various people to rationalize 
their superiority claims. These covered a wide gamut, including pigmen¬ 
tation of the hair, pigmentation of the iris, the pattern of the hair sectioned 
trans\x*rsely, the nasal index, the cephalic index, the geometric variations 
in the form of the cranium or the face, the amount of hemoglobin in the 
blood, the rapidity of the pulse, “vital capacity,” muscular strength, quan¬ 
tity of urine, weight, height, variation in the respiration of civilized and 
noncivilized women, shape of the female sex organs, shape of the breasts, 
distribution of fat on women’s hips, protrusion of tlie lower jaw, convolu¬ 
tion of the ears, depth and carrying power of the voice, resistance to 
disease, quantity of water in the tissues, and weight of the brain.® Much 
skepticism prevails among scientists on all efforts to relate somatic differ¬ 
ences to general ideas about supremacy.^® 

» Gustav Spiller edited the Papers on Inter-racial Problems of the Universal Races 
Congress, London, 1911. 

1^’ Sec Jean Finot, Le prejuge clcs races, Paris, 1905; F. H. Hankins, The Racial Basis 
of Civilization, New York, 1926; Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life, New York, 
1928; Friedrich Hertz, Race and Civilization, New York, 1928. The principal result of 
the general intelligence-testing movement has been to expose subtle cultural differences. 
See T. R. Garth, Race Psychology: A Study of Racial Mental Differences, New York, 
1931. 
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Each symbol of identification is elaborated according to the patterns 
already existing in the culture for s)'mbols of that class. There are thus 
preformed praise patterns of symbol and practice available for application 
to the new symbol. Since our Western European culture was so long 
dominated by the symbolism of Christianity, the rising national and pro¬ 
letarian movements, quite without premeditation, look over the Christian 
patterns. A classical instance of this is the famous procession at the first 
session of the Legislative Assembly in France in the autumn of 1791, when 
twelve elderly patriarchs went in search of the Book of the Constitution. 

They came back, having at their head the archivist Camus, who, holding 
up the Book with his two hands and resting it on his breast, carried with slow 
and measured tread the new Blessed Sacrament of the French. All the deputies 
arose and bared their heads. Camus, with meditativ^e mien, kept his eyes 
lowered. 

Writers on many of our contemporary symbols of identification have 
recently become acutely aware of these connections. It is frequently noted 
how the principal symbol is endowed with godlike attributes, the collective 
mission is idealized, an elaborate ritualism is evolved about a banner, 
pledges of unswerving fidelity are taken (“I pledge allegiance to my 
flag . . .”), holidays (holy days) are observed, the veneration of statues, 
pictures, and shrines increases, a body of official doctrines is reverently 
reiterated and stoutly defended, learned commentators elaborate the subtle¬ 
ties of the official ideology, and devices of popularization are exploited to 
reach every stratum of the supporting community and to proselyte among 
the unconverted.'- 

The modern phenomenon of nationalism represents a complicated 
synthesis of religious, cultural, state, democratic, and allied patterns. Once 
partly integrated around a particular symbol each new configuration dif¬ 
fused as a culture complex, eliciting fresh acts of identification from some, 
and provoking decisive acts of rejection from others. Affirmation aroused 
countcraffirmation, and the outcome of the dialectic was to insure the 
propagation of the general pattern, subject to profound differentiations in 
detail. 

Since the possession of a distinctive language came to be regarded as 
one of the details essential to the status of the fully developed national 
symbol, language revivals became inseparable from the early history of 
most nationalistic movements. Restrictions of any kind upon the use of the 
vernacular in schools, universities, law courts, legislatures, forums, churches, 
or markets were bitterly resented. Intellectuals expanded the national vo- 

A. Mathiez, Les origines des cultes r^volutionnaires, Paris, 1904, p. 27. 

12 Religion and nationalism is extensively discussed in the works of Carlton J. 11. 
Hayes, Hans Kohn, and Charles E. Merriam previously referred to. For religion and 
proletarianism, see Werner Sombart, and also Waldemar Gurian, Bolshevism; Theory and 
Fractice, New York, 1932. 
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cabiilary as well as the national literature. In Finland the vernacular was 
fashioned into a literary vehicle on a par with Swedish; in Bohemia the 
Czech language supplanted the foreign literary speech, which was Ger¬ 
man; in Albania the nationalists remodeled the crude vernacular into a 
literary medium. In Greece the artificial “pure” Greek was launched, but 
failed, the popular “demotike” winning out. Among the Vlachs in Mace¬ 
donia a national movement got under way with the revival of the ver¬ 
nacular, Roumanian, which the Greeks failed to suppress. In Roumania the 
spread of nationalism went hand in hand with the expansion of the 
national tongue. In Hungary the vernacular was modified into a phonetic 
language that supplanted German as the polite medium. In Norway the 
Norse dialects were modified into Landsmaal, which has been recognized 
as co-official with Riksmaal or Dano-Norwegian. Similar processes occurred 
in Iceland, Ireland, Lithuania, Poland, Ukrainia, Armenia, Wales, Scotland, 
Flemish Belgium, French Canada, Palestine, and some other communities.’^ 

The general objects of collective effort on behalf of the collective 
symbol are thus profoundly affected by the patterns conceived to be 
appropriate in the culture to symbols of this class. Identification with the 
collective symbol likewise involves identification with many, if not all, of 
these status symbols, and the discrepancy between the existing position of 
the collective symbol and the patterns deemed appropriate to the class 
defines the objectives of concerted effort. 

ILe remod(.‘ling of the personality through identification varies from 
minor changes in vocabulary to profound redefinitions of career, in which 
individuals devote themselves to the performance of specialized functions 
in the collective enterprise. They may become devoted missionaries of the 
cause, exhorting in public and private, or they may carry on the detailed 
work of administering central office routine, collecting information, solicit¬ 
ing funds, distributing material. The professional revolutionary is one of 
the most prominent examples of full-time devotion to the expression of the 
claims of a collective symbol. 

The adaptive processes which arc initiated in identification modify the 
relation of the symbol to other symbols in the lives of the persons affected; 
these other syml)ols are both “public” and “private” and their interconnec¬ 
tions may be infinitely complex. The symbol of the local merchants' associa¬ 
tion may be reenforced to strengthen the symbol of the nation; but this 
process of redefinition may involve the inclusion of certain commercial 
policy demands into the national symbol. This latter process, by means of 
which special and private demands are legitimized in terms of the more 

13 See Carl D. Buck, “Language and the Sentiment of Nationality,” American Polit¬ 
ical Science Review, 10 (1916) :44-f)9. G. S. H. Rossouw traced tlie rise of Afrikander 
in South Africa in Nationalism ami Language, University of Chicago, 1922, Ph. D. dis¬ 
sertation, and reviewed the literature. 
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inclusive symbol, adds greatly to the acceptability of the latter. A central 
core of allusion is sustained and redefined in terms of “tacticar or “strate¬ 
gical” considerations. Personalities display prodigious skill in justifying 
private goals in terms of master symbols; insofar as this process is uncon¬ 
scious, it is rationalization; insofar as it is conscious, it is justification. 

The relation between symbols of identification and of demand, which 
have just been indicated, may be amplified by noticing tlie relations be¬ 
tween symbols of identification and of expectation. Identification with col¬ 
lective symbols usually modifies the outlook of the person on the future of 
the world. Expectations are generated about the benevolent implications 
of future history for cherished aspirations. The result is over-optimism 
about the future status of the master symbol. Over-optimism about the 
future may lead to direct action under very unfavorable circumstances. 
The tragic consequences of the March action in the year 1921 in Germany 
were partly ascribable to the unduly sanguine expectations of recent con¬ 
verts to the left proletarian cause. Recent converts to a master symbol are 
notoriously prone to overestimate the future. Conversion experiences come 
as solutions of acute conflicts between strong tendency systems within the 
personality, and the convert is not infrequently driven to impulsive acts 
of expiation for the hostilities which were so long directed against the 
newly introjected symbol. The redefinition of future expectations is in part 
due to the relatively exclusive preoccupation of the individual with the 
fate of the master symbol. I’he whole meaning of history is sharpened into 
some simplified struggle between Good and Evil, bourgeois and proletarian, 
oppressor and oppressed. The future derives its portentous quality from 
the fact that it alone can disclose the fate of the contending symbols. 

Symbols of identification, demand, and expectation reciprocally influ¬ 
ence one another, and interplay with changes in the division of labor. 
Optimism and devotion may affect the work rate and the birth rate, modi¬ 
fying the value hierarchy. The development of power machinery may 
cheapen production and lead to the expansion of the market. Demands 
which are serviceable in extending the market may be redefined in terms 
of the master symbols of nation or state. Such dynamic interrelations be¬ 
tween “material” and “ideological” continue to redefine areas of activity, 
sentiment, and organization. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the spread of any master identify¬ 
ing symbol depends upon the connections among details of great apparent 
diversity. The success of any symbol in competition with other symbols 
depends upon frequency of exposure in forms capable of eliciting favor¬ 
able response, and upon presentation at times when the readjustive possi¬ 
bilities of the population are high. The level of general reactivity is itself 
modified by many changes in the material and symbolic configuration of 
specific persons, and any process of diffusion, once under way, reacts with 
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each new aspect of the continually shifting context in which it operates. 
The study of the historical spread of symbols and practices has clarified 
many conditions which facilitate the process,^* and the use of psycho¬ 
analysis has disclosed significant intrapsychic connections of which we 
were formerly unaware. In particular, psychoanalysis provides an infinitely 
enriched conception of all that is implied in those unconscious receptivities 
which, spontaneously aligned in the direction of dominating personalities, 
constitute the interlapping matrices through which symbols radiate with 
special rapidity and intensity throughout society. 

All research confirms the importance of exposing the specific sequence 
through which symbol clusters pass. When did a national symbol of iden¬ 
tification become associated with demands to oust foreigners from jobs in 
the army and the bureaucracy? When did sensitiveness to being ruled by 
executives of foreign origin develop? When did it cease to be good form 
to speak a foreign tongue? When did it become socially necessary to 
patronize native art? When did it become imperative' to “buy Chinese” or 
“sell Chinese?” When did it become socially advisable to name children 
after political heroes? When did it become disloyal to accept favors in 
return for exercising an official diity?’*^ 

Recent social science has undertaken to follow and to explain the 
speedy diffusion of nationalism since the later years of the eighteenth 
century.^® In the foreground appears the rapid application of modern tech¬ 
nology to production, profoundly altering the life situation of many mem¬ 
bers of the community. Perceiving new possibilities of profit, self-selected 
enterprisers took the initiative in demanding many modifications in tradi¬ 
tional ways of life, clashing with the symbols and practices favorable to 

Cultural arilliropologisls have contributed to our knowledge of the dynamics of 
diffusion. See Edw'ard Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, Memoir 
90, pp, 30 ff., Canada, Geological Survey, 1910; Edward Sapir, “Custom,” Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences; Roland B. Dixon, Building of Cultures, pp. 59ff., New York, 1928; 
Leslie Spier, “The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians: Its DcNclopment and Diffusion,” 
Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 16, Part 7, 
especially pp. 501 ff.. New York, 1921; Paul Radin, “A Sketch of the Pevote Cult of the 
Winnebago: A Study in Borrowing,” Journal of Religious Psychology, 7 (1914): 1-22. 

See the studies in the history of y>atrioti.sm by Roberto Michels and Carlton J. II. 
Hayes; the Civic Training Series edited by Charles E. Merriain; Charles A. Beard and 
G. H. E. Smith, The Idea of National Interest; An Analytical Study in American Foreign 
Policy, New York, 1934. 

^®In addition to the literature previously cited, see Friedrich Hertz, “Wesen und 
Werden der Nation,” Nation und Nationalitdt, Erg.- Bd., Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie, Karls¬ 
ruhe, 1927; H. O. Ziegler, Die Modeme Nation, Ein Beitrag zur politischen Soziologie, 
Tubingen, 1931; R. Johannet, Le principe des nationalitds, Paris, 1923; Verhandlungen 
des zweiten deutschen Soziologentages vom 20. bis 22. Oktober, 1912, in Berlin, Tubin¬ 
gen, 1913; Otto Bauer, Die Nationalitdtenfrage und die Sozialdemokratie, Vienna, 1924; 
Karl Renner, Der Kampf der dsterreichischen Nationen um den Staat, 2 vols., Vienna, 
1902; Karl Renner, Der nationale Streit um die Aemtcr und die Sozialdemokratie, Vienna, 
1908; Koppel S. Pinson, Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism (announced); and 
various books of Harry Elmer Barnes. 
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the landed property group. Finding themselves in organization areas where 
decision making was a restricted privilege, needing ways and means of 
rendering themselves eflFective at the centers of dominance, they responded 
positively to symbols of protest and plan which were circulated by 
specialized verbalizers. Gradually the ideology of the ruling elite was 
called into question in the name of mankind as a whole. Democratic 
language assisted in mobilizing the animosities of the “underprivileged*" 
in mass action which finally altered the methods of elite recruitment and 
the language of justification. Where members of the bourgeoisie got control 
of the government, as in France, they transformed their earlier antistate 
orientation into a pro-state and pro-governmental ideology. Nationalism 
became henceforth a means of nullifying proletarian challenges from within, 
and of fostering the power of the state in the world balance. Where the 
bourgeoisie was particularly weak, and an older social formation needed 
military support from the masses to defend itself from invasion, the older 
elite exploited as much as possible of the place-, time-, and tradition-bound 
symbolism at hand. In Prussia the bourgeoisie never succeeded in captur¬ 
ing the language of nationalism from the monarchy and the feudality that 
rallied to repulse the French. 

In the competition of merely local enterprises with one another, merely 
local difiFerences are emphasized; hence effective nationalism could not 
appear until the expansion of the market made possible the concentrating 
of strong initiative in the hands of enterprisers who were situated at the 
principal metropoles. 

The upper bourgeoisie at the chief marketing centers were receptive 
to the elaborated symbols of nationalism as they were developed by 
orators, journalists, poets, novelists, essayists, and systematists. The ideo¬ 
logical incorporation of the lesser centers and the back country into the 
policy of the bourgeois state spread from the centers of dominance by 
means of the propagation of literacy and by the expansion of such secon¬ 
dary means of incessant stimulation as the press. The expansion of capi¬ 
talist enterprise tended to promote the active widening of the marketing 
area for certain goods, like textiles, and, later, iron and steel products. The 
result was to facilitate the growth of a world-marketing area, which in turn 
set up many dialectical processes in the form of local opposition to foreign 
competition. These acute localistic reactions created groups which were 
favorably disposed toward new local nationalistic expressions. We notice 
the discovery of local identities throughout Europe, and beyond, as the 
nineteenth century wore on. The multiplication of state organization areas 
at the end of the World War is one of the residues of this process. 

The emergence in an old organization area of a new 41ite which speaks 
in the name of the proletariat challenges the official symbolism of the ruling 
Elites elsewhere. Unity of action would seem to be advantageous among 
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these various Elites in the face of the new threat, but intercapitalistic con¬ 
flicts are still fostered by the importance of safeguarding foreign economic 
outlets and of uniting the community around nationalistic symbols; there 
is also a general tendency to doubt the immediate acuteness of the crisis.'^ 

The calculation of pecuniary advantage is a highly “rational” process; 
yet the social patterns which permit this rational process to go on must be 
sustained by an irrational consensus. Hence the tension between the ra¬ 
tional and the traditional is peculiarly high under capitalism, which re¬ 
quires consensus, yet fosters the rational analysis of every acquired symbol 
and practice. The rationalism of capitalism has rendered it peculiarly de¬ 
pendent for positive values, ethical imperatives, and unifying goal symbols 
upon its legacies from previous cultures. The vestiges of primitive folk 
culture (Gemdnschcift) have been drags upon the completely ruthless ap¬ 
plication of the principle of calculated pecuniary advantage in The Great 
Society.^® The insecurities arising from the change's in the material environ¬ 
ment have been augmented by the stresses arising from the decline in 
potency of the older religious symbols and practices. Nationalism and 
prolctarianism are secularized alternatives to the surviving religious pat¬ 
terns, answering to the need of personalities to restabilize themselves in 
a mobile world. 

The emergence of the last world-revolutionary pattern has intensified 
appeals to parochialism in the postwar world.’® The older middle-class 
formations have revivified the national symbols at the expense of class or 
world symbols, and supplied blood, money, and applause to programs 
which have been designed to curb the “alien” and “radical” elements in 
the community. German Nationalism Socialism relies on the older middle 
classes. If proletarian strategists can devise ways and means of disintegrat¬ 
ing the loyalties of the middle classes, proletarian struggles might in time of 
advancing economic distress eventuate successfully, short of the demoraliza¬ 
tion involved in prolonged or unsuccessful war. 

Many of the economic aspects of nationalism are well handled in Waldemar Mit- 
scherlich, Nationalhnius: Die Gcschichte einer Idee, Leipzijr, 1929; R. G. Ilawtrey, 
Economic Aspects of Sovereignty, I.ondon, 1930; Walter Sulzbach, Nationales Gemein- 
scliaftsgefiihl und wirtschaftliches Inlcrcssc, Leipzig, 1929; Jozsef Edtvds, Der Einfluss 
der herrschenden Idcen des 19 Jahrhunderts auf den stoat (from Hungarian), Leipzig, 
1854; and in the writings of Biikliarin, Lenin, and other historical materialists. 

The relations between Gcmeinschaft and Gesellschaft, first extensively developed 
by Ferdinand Tunnies, are carefully restated in Hans Frcyer, Soziologie als Wirklich- 
kcitswissenschaft, pp. 230-252, Leipzig and Berlin, 1930. 

See Helen Martin, Nationalism and Childrens Books (University of Chicago Ph. D. 
dissertation, 1934), which applies a rigorous technique to the study of the factors affect¬ 
ing the diffusion of children’s books throughout tlie world. 
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THE MASS, THE PUBLIC, 
AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Wc are selecting the term mass to denote an eleincntary and sponta¬ 
neous eollextive grouping which, in many respects, is like the crowd but 
fundamentally dillerent from it in other ways. The mass is represented 
by people who pariicipate in mass behavior, such as those who are excited 
l;y some national evcMit, those who share in a land boom, those who are 
int(‘rested in a murder trial which is reported in the press, or those who 
participate in some large migration. 

Disjin(;uisiiabi.e Featokes of the Mass: So conceived, the mass has a 
number of distinguishable features. First, its membership may come from 
all walks of life, and from all distinguishable social strata; it may include 
peojDle of dillerent class position, of different vocation, of different cultural 
attainment, and of different wealth. One can recognize this in the case of 
the mass of people who follow a murder trial. Secondly, the mass is an 
anonymous group, or more exactly, is composed of anonymous individuals. 
Third, there exists little interaction or change of experience between the 
membt'rs of the mass. They arc usually physically separated from one 
another, and, being anonymous, do not have the opportunity to mill as do 
tlu‘ members of the crowd. Fourth, the mass is very loosely organized and 
is not able to act with the concertedness or unity that marks the crowd. 

The Role of iNuivinuALS in the Mass: The fact that the mass consists 
of individuals belonging to a wide variety of local groups and cultures is 
important. For it signifies that the object of interest which gains the atten¬ 
tion of those who form the mass is something which lies on the outside of 
the local cultures and groups; and therefore, that this object of interest is 
not defined or explained in terms of the understandings or rules of these 
local groups. The object of mass interest can be thought of as attracting 

Reprinted from New Outline of the Frinciplcs of Sociology (1946), edited by Alfred 
MeClung Lee, pp. 185-93, by permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 
1946, by Barnes and Noble.) 
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the attention of people away from their local cultures and spheres of life 
and turning it toward a wider universe, toward areas which are not defined 
or covered by rules, regulations, or expectations. In this sense the mass 
can be viewed as constituted by detached and alienated individuals who 
face objects or areas of life which are interesting, but which are also puz¬ 
zling and not easy to understand and order. Consequently, before such 
objects, the members of the mass are likely to be confused and uncertain 
in their actions. Further, in not being able to communicate with each other, 
except in limited and imperfect ways, the members of the mass are forced 
to act separately, as individuals. 

Society and the Mass: From this brief characterization it can be seen 
that the mass is devoid of the feattues of a society or a community. It has 
no social organization, no body of custom and tradition, no established set 
of rules or rituals, no organized group of sentiments, no structure of status 
roles, and no established leadership. It merely consists of an aggregation of 
individuals who are separate, detached, anonymous, and thus, homogeneous 
as far as mass behavior is concerned. It can be seen, further, that the 
behavior of the mass, just because it is not made by preestablished rule or 
expectation, is spontaneous, indigenous, and elementary. In these respects, 
the mass is a great deal like the crowd. 

In other respects, there is an important difference. It has already been 
noted that the mass does not mill or interact as the crowd does. Instead, the 
individuals are separated from one another and unknown to one another. 
This fact means that the individual in the mass, instead of being stripped 
of his self awareness is, on the other hand apt to be rather acutely self- 
conscious. Instead of acting in response to the suggestions and excited 
stimulation of those with whom he is in rapport, he acts in response to the 
object that has gained his attention and on the basis of the impulses that 
are aroused by it. 

Nature of Mass Behavior: This raises the question as to how the mass 
behaves. The answer is in terms of each individuars seeking to answer 
his own needs. The form of mass behavior, paradoxically, is laid down by 
individual lines of activity and not by concerted action. These individual 
activities are primarily in the form of'selections—such as the selection of a 
new dentifrice, a book, a play, a party platform, a new fashion, a philoso¬ 
phy, or a gospel—selections which are made in response to the vague 
impulses and feelings which are awakened by the object of mass interest. 
Mass behavior, even though a congeries of individual lines of action, may 
become of momentous significance. If these lines converge, the influence 
of the mass may be enormous, as is shown by the far-reaching effects on 
institutions ensuing from shifts in the selective interest of the mass. A 
political party may be disorganized or a commercial institution wrecked by 
such shifts in interest or taste. 
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When mass behavior becomes organized as into a movement^ it ceases 
to be mass behavior, but becomes societal in nature. Its whole nature 
changes in acquiring a structure, a program, a defining culture, traditions, 
prescribed rules, an in-group attitude, and a we-consciousness. It is for this 
reason that we have appropriately limited it to the forms of behavior 
which have been described. 

Increasing Importance of Mass Behavior: Under conditions of mod¬ 
ern urban and industrial life, mass behavior has emerged in increasing 
magnitude and importance. This is due primarily to the operation of 
factors which have detached people from their local cultures and local 
group settings. Migration, changes of residence, newspapers, motion pic¬ 
tures, the radio, education—all have operated to detach individuals from 
customary moorings and thrust them into a new and wider world. In the 
face of this world, individuals have had to make adjustments on the basis 
of largely unaided selections. The convergence of their selections has made 
the mass a potent influence. At times, its behavior comes to approximate 
that of a crowd, especially under conditions of excitement. At such times 
it is likely to be influenced by excited appeals as these appear in the press 
or over the radio—appeals that play upon primitive impulses, antipathies, 
and traditional hatreds. This should not obscure the fact that the mass 
may behave without such crowd-like frenzy. It may be much more influ¬ 
enced by an artist or a writer who happens to sense the vague feelings of 
the mass and to give expression and articulation to them. 

Instances of Mass Behavior: In order to make clearer the nature of 
the mass and of mass behavior, a brief consideration can be given to a few 
instances. Gold rushes and land rushes illustrate many of the features of 
mass behavior. The people who participate in them usually come from a 
wide variety of backgrounds; together they constitute a heterogeneous 
assemblage. Thus, those who engaged in the Klondike Rush or the Okla¬ 
homa Land Boom came from different localities and areas. In the rush, each 
individual (or at best, family) had his own goal or objective, so that 
between the participants there was a minimum of cooperation and very 
little feeling of allegiance or loyalty. Each was trying to get ahead of the 
other, and each had to take care of himself. Once the rush is under way, 
there is little discipline, and no organization to enforce order. Under such 
conditions it is easy to see how a rush turns into a stampede or a panic. 

Mass Advertising: Some further appreciation of the nature of mass 
behavior is yielded by a brief treatment of mass advertising. In such adver¬ 
tising, the appeal has to be addressed to the anonymous individual. The 
relation between the advertisement and the prospective purchaser is a direct 
one—there is no organization or leadership which can deliver, so to speak, 
the body of purchasers to the seller. Instead, each individual acts upon the 
basis of his own selection. The purchasers are a heterogeneous group 
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coming from many communities and walks of life; as members of the mass, 
however, because of their anonymity, they are homogeneous or essentially 
alike. 

Proletarian Masses: What are sometimes spoken of as the proletarian 
masses illustrate other features of the mass. They represent a large popu¬ 
lation with little organization or elfective communication. Such people 
usually have been wrested loose from a stable group life. They are usually 
disturbed, even though it be only in the form of vague hopes or new tastes 
and interests. Consequently, there is a lot of groping in their behavior—an 
uncertain process of selection among objects and ideas that come to their 
attention. 

Nature of the Public: We shall consider the public as the remaining 
elementary collective grouping. The term public is used to refer to a group 
of people (a) who are confronted by an issue, (b) who are divided in 
their ideas as to how to meet the issue, and (c) who engage in discussion 
over the issue. As such, it is to be distinguished from a public in the 
sense of a national people, as when one speaks of the public of the United 
States, and also from a following, as in the instance of the “public” of a 
motion picture star. The presence of an issue, of discussion, and of a 
collective opinion is the mark of the public. 

The Public as a Group: We refer to the public as an elementary and 
spontaneous collective grouping because it comes into existence not as a 
result of design, but as a natural response to a certain kind of situation. 
That the public does not exist as an established group and that its behavior 
is not prescribed by traditions or cultural patterns is indicated by the very 
fact that its existence centers on the presence of an issue. As issues vary, 
so do the corresponding publics. And the fact that an issue exists signifies 
the presence of a situation which cannot be met on the basis of a cultural 
rule but which must be met by a collective decision arrived at through a 
process of discussion. In this sense, the public is a grouping that is natural 
and not conventional, one that is spontaneous and not preestablishcd. 

Characteristic Featurf.s of the Public: This elementary and natural 
character of the public can be better appreciated by noticing that the 
public, like the crowd and the mass, is lacking in the characteristic features 
of a society. The existence of an issue means that the group has to act; 
yet there are no understandings, definitions, or rules prescribing what that 
action should be. If there were, there would be, of course, no issue. It is 
in this sense that we can speak of the public as having no culture—no 
traditions to dictate what its action shall be. Further, since a public comes 
into existence only with an issue it does not have the form or organization 
of a society. In it, people do not have fixed status roles. Nor does the 
public have any we-feeling or consciousness of its identity. Instead, the 
public is a kind of amorphous group whose size and membership varies 
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with the issue; instead of having its activity prescribed, it is engaged in an 
effort to arrive at an act, and therefore forced to create its ac tion. 

Ihc peculiarity of the public is that it is marked by disagreement and 
hence by disciisaion as to what should be done. This fact has a number of 
implications, hor one thing, it indicates that the interaction that occurs in 
the public is markedly difierent from that which takes place in the crowd. 
A crowd mills, develops rapport, and reaches a unanimity unmarred by 
disagreement. The public interacts on the basis of interpretation, enters 
into dispute, and consequently is characterized by conllict relations. Cor¬ 
respondingly, individuals in the public are likely to have their self-con¬ 
sciousness intensified and their critical powers heightened instead of losing 
self-awareness and critical ability as occurs in tlie crowd. In the public, 
arguments are advanced, are criticized, and are met by counter-arguments. 
The interaction, therefore, makes for opposition instead of the mutual 
support and unanimity that mark the crowd. 

Another point of interest is that this discussion, which is based on 
difference, places some premium on facts and makes for rational considera¬ 
tion. While, as we shall sec, the interaction may fall short by far of realizing 
these characteristics, the tendency is in their direction. The crowd means 
that rumor and spectacular suggestion predominate; but tlie presence of 
opposition and disagreement in the public means that contentions are 
challenged and become subject to criticism. In the face of attack that 
threatens to undermine their character, such contentioTis have to be bol¬ 
stered or revised in the face of criticisms that cannot be ignored. Since 
facts can maintain their validity, they come to be valued; and since the 
discussion is argumentative, rational considerations come to occupy a role 
of some importance. 

Behavior Patierns of the Public: Now we can consider the question 
as to how a public acts. This question is interesting, particularly because 
the public does not act like a society, a crowd, or the mass. A society 
manages to act by following a prescribed rule or consensus; a crowd, by 
developing rapport; and the mass, by the convergence of individual selec¬ 
tions. But the public faces, in a sense, the dilemma of how to become a 
unit when it is actually divided, of how to act concertedly when there is 
a disagreement as to what the action should be. The public acquires its 
particular type of unity and manages to act by arriving at a collective 
decision or by developing a collective opinion. It becomes necessary to 
consider now the nature of public opinion and the manner of its formation. 

Public Opinion: Public opinion should be viewed as a collective prod¬ 
uct. As such, it is not a unanimous opinion with which everyone in the 
public agrees, nor is it necessarily the opinion of a majority. Being a col¬ 
lective opinion it may be (and usually is) different from the opinion of any 
of the groups in the public. It can be thought of, perhaps, as a composite 
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opinion formed out of the several opinions that are held in the public; or 
better, as the central tendency set by»the striving among these separate 
opinions and, consequently, as being shaped by the relative strength and 
play of opposition among them. In this process, the opinion of some mi¬ 
nority group may exert a much greater influence in the shaping of the 
collective opinion than does the view of a majority group. Being a collec¬ 
tive product, public opinion does represent the entire public as it is being 
mobilized to act on the issue, and as such, does enable concerted action 
which is not necessarily based on consensus, rapport, or chance alignment 
of individual choices. Public opinion is always moving toward a decision 
even though it never is unanimous. 

The Universe of Discourse: The formation of public opinion occurs 
through the give and take of discussion. Argument and counter-argument 
become the means by which it is shaped. For this process of discussion to 
go on, it is essential for the public to have what has been called a ‘‘universe 
of discourse”--the possession of a common language or the ability to agree 
on the meaning of fundamental terms. Unless they can understand one an¬ 
other, discussion and argumentation are not only fruitless, but impossible. 
Public discussion today, particularly on certain national issues, is likely to 
be hampered by the absence of a universe of discourse. Further, if the 
groups or parties in the public adopt dogmatic and sectarian positions, 
public discussion comes to a standstill; for such sectarian attitudes are 
tantamount to a refusal to adopt the point of view of one another and to 
alter ones own position in the face of attack or criticism. The formation of 
public opinion implies that people share one another's experience and are 
willing to make compromises and concessions. It is only in this way that 
the public, divided as it is, can come to act as a unit. 

Interest Groups: The public, ordinarily, is made up of interest groups 
and a more detached and disinterested spectator-like body. The issue which 
creates the public is usually set by contesting interest groups. These interest 
groups have an immediate private concern in the way the issue is met and, 
therefore, they endeavor to win to their position the support and allegiance 
of the outside disinterested groups. This puts the disinterested group, as 
Lippmann has pointed out, in the position of arbiter and judge. It is their 
alignment which determines, usually, which of the competing schemes is 
likely to enter most freely into the final action. This strategic and decisive 
place held by those not identified with the immediate interest groups means 
that public discussion is carried on primarily among them. The interest 
groups endeavor to shape and set the opinions of these relatively disin¬ 
terested people. 

Viewed in this way, one can understand the varying quality of public 
opinion, and also the use of means of influence such as propaganda, which 
subvert intelligent public discussion. A given public opinion is likely to be 
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anywhere between a highly emotional and prejudiced point of view and 
a highly intelligent and thoughtful opinion. In other words, public discus¬ 
sion may be carried on different levels, with different degrees of thorough¬ 
ness and limitation. The efforts made by interest groups to shape public 
opinion may be primarily attempts to arouse or set emotional attitudes and 
to provide misinformation. It is this feature which has led many students 
of public opinion to deny its rational character and to emphasize instead, its 
emotional and unreasoned nature. One must recognize, however, that the 
very process of controversial discussion forces a certain amount of rational 
consideration and that, consequently, the resulting collective opinion has a 
certain rational character. The fact that contentions have to be defended 
and justified and opposing contentions criticized and shown to be unten¬ 
able, involves evaluation, weighing, and judgment. Perhaps it would be 
accurate to say that public opinion is rational, but need not be intelligent. 

The Role of Public Discussion: It is clear that the quality of public 
opinion depends to a large extent on the effectiveness of public discussion. 
In turn, this effectiveness depends on the availability and flexibility of the 
agencies of public communication, such as the press, the radio, and public 
meetings. Basic to their effective use is the possibility of free discussion. 
If certain of the contending views are barred from gaining presentation to 
the disinterested public or suffer some discrimination as to the possibility of 
being argued before them, then, correspondingly, there is interference with 
effective public discussion. 

As mentioned above, the concerns of interest groups readily lead them 
to efforts to manipulate public opinion. This is particularly true today, 
when public issues are many and the opportunities for thorough discussion 
are limited. This setting has been conducive to the employment, in increas¬ 
ing degree, of “propaganda”; today most students of public opinion find 
that their chief concern is the study of propaganda. 
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THREE CRITERIA: 

KNOWLEDGE, CONVICTION, AND SIGNIFICANCE 


About fifty years ago William James wrote in prophetic vein: ‘‘Messrs. Dar¬ 
win and Galton have set the example of circulars of questions sent out by 
the hundred to those supposed able to reply. The custom has spread, and it 
will be well for us in the next generation if such circulars be not ranked 
among the common pests of life. Meanwhile information grows, and results 
emerge.” ^ 

In his phrase “those supposed able to reply” James recognized the basic 
problem in opinion research which is the major concern of these few pages. 
For the competence of people in answering various types of questions and 
the evaluation of their answers lie at the heart of any questionnaire method 
whether it be a written personality inventory or an oral interview. Recent 
criticisms by Hugh Johnson and Robert Moses of the Gallup polls have pro¬ 
duced a popular awareness of this problem—long a matter of concern in 
the field of psychological and social science. In this field attempts have 
been made to insure reliability in the answers of respondents by questioning 
only for limited purposes. For example, in devising methods for measuring 
attitudes, L. L. Thurstone restricted his conception of attitude to feelings of 
like or dislike for social symbols.* He realized that this area of feeling-tone 
toward words such as the Catholic Church or the Democratic Party could 
be tapped much more readily and reliably through the questionnaire tech¬ 
nique than could other psychological areas. In social surveys, moreover, it 
is an accepted practice to pre-test attitudinal material to insure the ex¬ 
clusion of questions which can not be answered meaningfully by respon- 

Reprinted from The Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. IV (1940), pp. 277-284, by permis¬ 
sion of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1940, by the Princeton University Press.) 

1 William James, Principles of Psychology. New York: Henry Holt, 1890, Vol. I, 
p. 194. 

2L. L. Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” American Journal of Socioloeu 
1928,33, 529-554. ^ 
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dents. And this practice implies more qualitative analysis tlian do the trial 
runs of the polls. 

y In evaluating the public opinion polls three criteria are of intc rest to 
«^e social scientist: (1) Do people know enough about the questions asked 
to give reliable and meaningful answers? (2) Do people have convictions 
upon the subject so that there is real stability to their answers? (3) Assum¬ 
ing that answers can be obtained with a satisfactory degree of reliability, 
are the questions themselves of any gi nuine significance for social science? 

These three criteria of knowledge, conviction and significance can be 
more profitably applied to the polls if wo first analyze the psychological 
areas to which questions have been directed. These psychological areas are 
of four types: (1) motives or reasons why; (2) affect, or feelings of favor 
or disfavor toward social symbols for example, the emotit)nal reactions of 
rejection or approval which the term New Deal arouses in many people; 
(3) ideas and opinions about public and social issues; and (4) ideas and 
opinions about personal problems. 

Perhaps the most important area is that of motives. Here the polls can 
make no great contribution, for the que.stionnaire method tells us rela¬ 
tively little of the real reasons back of behavior. Only in special instances 
do people have sufficient insight to report accurately about their motiva¬ 
tion. An individual’s account of his motives, nonetheless, is useful as a 
rationalized statement of his purposes. Though it does not indicate his un¬ 
derlying motive, it may well indicate the goal toward which he is moving'.® 
In fairness to the polls, moreover, it should be noted that they have wisely 
refrained from asking many questions about motives. They can be criticized 
for this omission, but not very justly, since no one method of social investi¬ 
gation can cover all the areas of study. 

In the area of feeling toward symbols fall the real bread-and-butter 
questions of the polls—the political preferences of the voting public. Po¬ 
litical party names and the names of the leading contestants in a final elec¬ 
tion are labels which evoke an emotional (more properly an effective) re¬ 
sponse of like or dislike. In this general area the three criteria of knowledge, 
conviction, and significance are met in a highly satisfactory manner. The 
only knowledge necessary is familiarity with the symbol or label. Knowl¬ 
edge of the party platform or of its historical background is not necessary 
to indicate preference for it. We do not go to a public opinion poll to find 
out about what a party has to offer the country. Conviction is guaranteed 
by the emotional coloring of the political symbols. The significance for 
social science of the numerous miniature elections of the polls is perhaps 
more debatable. We will know in time how people vote on election day and 

^ A neat account of this point is furni.shed in Sorers demonstration of the reenforcing 
effect of social myths or ideologies in dramatizing the aspirations of popular movements. 
Cf. G. Sorel, Reflections On Violence. New York; B. W. Huebsch, 1914. 
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the pre-knowledge is more valuable practically than scientifically. But the 
trends in voting preference during the campaign which the polls furnish 
can be analyzed in relation to objective events and in relation to income, 
age and other groupings of the voting population. 

The great contribution of the polls to social research comes in this area 
of feeling-tone. They have established once and for all a point which lab¬ 
oratory experiments and social surveys had failed to clinch, namely that the 
questionnaire technique can give highly reliable and highly valid results 
in revealing people’s feelings toward social symbols. By accurate predictions 
of elections the polls have made it incontrovertible that people will re¬ 
spond in actual social situations as they do when responding to an oral or 
written questionnaire, provided that the situation is similar and in this 
general affective area.* 

The popular writer seems to think in blanket terms. Because he is im¬ 
pressed by the success of the polls in election prediction he will generalize 
this success to all the questions asked by the polls. Or impressed by some 
questionable finding on a public issue he will damn the polls completely. 
Neither alternative is correct. By their accurate prediction of election re¬ 
turns the polls have justified the questionnaire method for sampling affec¬ 
tive responses to social symbols. 

In the third and fourth areas of ideas on personal and public issues 
and attitudes toward social action it is essential to apply the criteria of 
knowledge, conviction and significance very strictly. If people lack a min¬ 
imum knowledge of such issues as balancing the budget or amending the 
Wagner Act, then their answers will be a function of elements in the ques¬ 
tioning method other than the real meaning of the question which is posed 
for them. This may not necessarily appear in a reliability coefficient of the 
sample, but it will be there nevertheless. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion and Fortune pretest their 
questions to avoid phrasing which will be unintelligible to the public and 
to avoid issues unknown to the man on the street. The findings of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute on this score are interpreted by its own representatives as 
evidence of their errors in the past in assuming a higher level of knowl¬ 
edge on pressing public questions than the average man possesses. They 
report, for example, that many people are ignorant of the various Cabinet 
officers and their functions, of reciprocal trade treaties, of the Dies Com¬ 
mittee, of the National Labor Relations Board, of the meaning of the phrase 
‘‘balancing the budget.” For instance, 52 per cent of a representative sam¬ 
ple frankly admitted that they did not know what a reciprocal trade treaty 
is; 31 per cent gave incorrect definitions; 9 per cent doubtful ones; and only 
8 per cent were able to define the term correctly, even though every doubt 
was resolved in favor of the respondents. 

* D. Katz and H. Cantril, “Public Opinion Polls,” Sociometry, 1937, 1, 155-179. 
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On the whole, the treatment of public issues in the Institute and 
Fortune polls has not been ideal from the point of view of asking clear and 
meaningful questions. In an effort to obtain newsworthy information the 
poll directors have shot at their testing staff the political questions of the 
moment. The testing staff frequently finds these questions are not intel¬ 
ligible to the man on the street. The result is some compromise either on 
issues or on wording which does not remove the basic difficulty in the type 
of question asked. This difficulty is the sy-mbolization of issues in political 
or technical terms. There is a failure to grasp the point of view of the aver¬ 
age citizen and to interpret the question as he would come to grips with it. 
The lack of knowledge of the American public about public affairs is not 
as anti-democratic in implication as it may appear at first glance. I’he man 
on the street may be able to give meaningful answers tc important ques¬ 
tions if they are stated for him in his own language and in terms of his own 
thinking rather than in terms of the mental world of the politician and 
journalist. 

Poll questions have suffered, too, from their remoteness from the indi¬ 
vidual’s life and so have failed to meet the criterion of conviction. In other 
words, on many of the issues which the polls have sampled people have 
not held strong attitudes. For example, after the first few months of the 
present war American participation seems to the average man to be fairly 
remote and consequently his answer to the Gallup question about our 
entering the war may not reflect a stable attitude. Since it is a remote issue 
he does not hold the opinion strongly and his opinion may change quickly 
under the impact of objective events. Evidence of the unreality to the 
American people of American participation in the war is furnished in a 
study by the Princeton Public Opinion Picsearch Project which shows that 
people in families containing members of draft age are no more opposed to 
our participation than people less personally affected. 

A genuine source of error in interpreting the poll returns on public 
questions, then, is the assumption of a crystallized public opinion when 
none in fact exists. To have some measure of this factor the polls have been 
reporting the number of people who say they have no opinion on the issiu^ 
in question. Yet this report is not wholly satisfactory because it remains to 
be established that the no-opinion vote is a valuable measure of the degree 
to which opinion on a measure has crystallized. 

Moreover, even the amount of the no-opinion vote is lost sight of in the 
newspaper account of the Gallup release. This misinterpretation is due in 
part to the fact that Gallup discards the no-opinion answers before com¬ 
puting the percentage of people answering “yes” or “no.” The percentage 
of affirmative replies reported is not a proportion of the total sample but of 
the total number of people who have opinions. 

An instance of how this leads to false inferences appeared in the im- 
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pression created in January 1939 that the American people were over¬ 
whelmingly in favor of the Dies Committee and the continuation of its 
activities. At that time Gallup asked; “Have you heard or read about the 
Dies Committee for investigating un-American activities?” Thirty-nine per 
cent said they had never heard of it. Those who had heard of it were then 
asked: “Do you think its findings have been important enough so that the 
investigations should be continued?” Twenty-two per cent had no opinion. 
Of those who had an opinion 74 per cent were in favor of continuing the 
committee and 26 per cent were opposed. The inference drawn by many 
people, however, was that three-fourths of the American public wanted the 
committee maintained.® As a matter of fact only 34 per cent of the group 
sampled were favorably disposed toward the Dies Committee and 66 per 
cent had either never heard of it, had no opinion, or were opposed to it. 
Now the American Institute is technically not at fault in that its releases 
contain all of the above information, but its method of expressing percent¬ 
ages is open to criticism since its releases are intended for popular con¬ 
sumption and not for scientific journals. 

In addition to the no-opinion device, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion has employed the “filtering question” to rule out meaningless an¬ 
swers and to detect the degree to which opinion has crystallized. The filter¬ 
ing question asks the respondent if he has heard or is acquainted with the 
terms in the main question. If he has not, his opinion is not requested on 
the issue, but a count is made of respondents like himself who have little 
knowledge of the issue. In the questions on the Dies Committee the open¬ 
ing inquiry about having read or heard about the committee constituted a 
“filtering question.” 

Still another way of discovering the crystallization of public opinion is 
the scale technique employed by the Fortune surveys. The scale technique 
admits of shades of opinion instead of the yes-no dichotomy of the Gallup 
poll. With a scale technique the type of distribution of opinion furnishes 
some insight into the degree of superficiality of the answers of respondents. 
When people are convinced of the correctness of their views the distribu¬ 
tion of opinion is generally not a normal one. It is either U-shaped or badly 
skewed to one side or other. The U-shaped curve indicates that people fall 
into opposed camps and the skewed curve that a majority agree in taking 
a decided stand. 

The major difficulty of the polls has been their inability to distinguish 
between problems which the respondent regards as his own and problems 
which he regards as public issues. Part of the difficulty is inherent in the 
nature of the situation. A question of public policy may often involve the 
individual in a direct personal manner, but if it has not been personalized 

® Britt and Mcnefee suggest that this was the inference drawn by many Congressmen. 
Cf. S. H. Britt and S. C. Menefee, Public Opinion Quarterly, 1939, 3, 449-457. 
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for him in advance he will conceive of it as concerning that impersonal 
social structure called ‘"Government*" and as having no close interest for 
him. For example, Gallup has asked: “Do yod think every labor union 
should be required to take out a license (permit) from the United States 
government?”; and the Fortune survey has inquired: “Should the U.S. try 
to develop its own industries to the point where it does not have to buy 
any products from foreign countries?” Until the implications of these ques¬ 
tions are made personal and explicit to people, many of them will have no 
real conviction in their answers. On the other hand, a question which might 
seem on the surface as purely personal may (because of the individuars 
awareness that others think as he does) be considered by the respondent 
as the government’s business as well as his own. 

The trouble has been that the polls have often assumed that because a 
problem is of practical importance or of political interest, therefore there 
is a public opinion on tlie problem which can be measured. This assump¬ 
tion is based upon a misunderstanding of the nature of public opinion. 
Public opinion does not automatically arise because there is a problem, 
present or potential, for the nation or some considerable portion of it. It 
is true that a few generations ago this was actually the case for the com¬ 
munity in rural America. Then, if a problem arose, it implied an objective 
situation confronting all members of the community and a public opinion 
soon developed. But today when people live in large groups, the presence 
of a problem is often not accompanied by a series of objective events which 
involve considerable numbers of people in a direct manner. People arc not 
often compelled by the external situation to take a stand upon the problem. 
They may admit when the question arises that it is a problem for the im¬ 
personal agency of government but they do not feel it as their own prob¬ 
lem. To make them take a stand on an issue (and, of course, the right 
stand) we have developed to an elaborate extent, techniques of molding 
opinion through the media of mass impression manipulated by pressure 
groups. 

Modern public opinion is thus of two types: common attitudes aroused 
by the impact of an objective event, sufficiently broad to affect in a direct 
manner large numbers within the population (for example a depression); 
or common attitudes aroused by the pressure of an intensive propaganda 
campaign. The first type of opinion is like the old type of community opin¬ 
ion but in our day and age it is much less common than opinion created 
by agencies of symbol manipulation. The inference is clear that when the 
polls ask questions about issues which have not been brought home to the 
people, either through events affecting them or propaganda enlisting their 
support, the results can not be interpreted as indicative of public opinion. 

A few examples of such poll questions follow: “Do you think the Fed¬ 
eral government should give money to states to help local schools?” “Should 
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state governments transfer more of their powers to the Federal govern¬ 
ment?” “Should legal picketing be limited to one or two pickets, or should 
the number be unlimited?” “Should the gO'C^ernment appropriate money to 
build a new U.S. merchant fleet?” “Do you think the attitude of the Roose¬ 
velt administration toward the electric power companies has been too 
severe?” “Would you favor having Congress set aside six million dollars 
each for the Republican and Democratic parties once every four years, so 
that the parties would not have to collect campaign funds from individuals 
and corporations, in return for which they would sometimes be expected to 
give favors?” 

To these and similar questions might be added the polling for presi¬ 
dential nominees long before the state primaries were under way, when 
many of the names of the candidates meant little as symbols of policy, pro¬ 
gram or personality type. The objection is not to the use of questions on 
which there is no crystallized public opinion but to the interpretation 
placed upon the answers to these questions as representing the public 
opinion of the nation. 

That the man on the street is not altogether unaware of this situation 
appears in the results of the polls themselves. The great majority of the 
American people are opposed to our entrance into the European War. Yet, 
when Gallup asked in September 1939 if we are going to be drawn into 
the war, 56 per cent of those who had an opinion answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. Now there is a real contradiction here, for it is as if people said, “No, 
we don’t want war but public opinion is for it.” What may really be in¬ 
volved is the tacit recognition by people that they will go along with their 
fellows and conform when the propaganda agencies go to work. This is not 
so much to say that any public opinion can be foisted on the people from 
above, as it is to emphasize that people tend to fall in line rather than take 
the chance of being black-listed as nonconformers. 

Granted, however, that the polls give reliable reports of crystallized 
public opinion on certain issues, the social scientist may still be critical of 
the significance of these findings for his science. Have the most significant 
questions been asked to describe the public mind? Has an issue been thor¬ 
oughly explored in all of its psychological implications wdth a battery of 
related questions? On studies of trends in opinion have the proper precau¬ 
tions been taken to hold constant the questioning process, the questions 
asked and the samples taken? Do other measures exist such as an index 
of propaganda to which opinion trends can be related? 

These and similar questions can well be raised by the student of social 
science. Gategorical answers are not so easily supplied. The limitations of 
the polls as commercial agencies dependent for their very life upon the 
news value of their results must be recognized. Straw votes in an election 
campaign are news but the thorough exploration of attitudes on many im- 
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portant questions may often be regarded as dull by the copy desk. This 
is the point at which the Gallup and Fortune polls depart most widely 
from traditional attitudinal studies in social science. The social scientist sets 
up his survey as an experiment to test a hypothesis or to gather data in so 
comprehensive a fashion that it will furnish hypotheses. In the polls taken 
by the American Institute many unrelated questions are asked and they are 
not devised to test hypotheses and advance the science of public opinion. 
The Fortune surveys, however, are now being more thorough in their ex¬ 
ploration of issues and are devoting a complete ballot to a series of ques¬ 
tions on the same problem. Their satisfaction with this procedure promises 
to result in deeper and more consistent probing. The Americ^an Institute is 
also likely to move in this direction in the future. 

It should be remembered that an instrument must be evaluated with 
reference to other available devices. And from this point of view the polls 
of public opinion immediately take on stature. Our other sources for this 
type of information on the whole have been and are meager as compared 
with the polls. Most psychological investigations of attitudes have been 
based not upon a random sample of the population but upon a sample of 
the universe of college sophomores. Federal and state censuses of the pop¬ 
ulation, of unemployment, etc., have concentrated upon objective informa¬ 
tion and have neglected the psychological aspects of human beings. The 
historian and the sociologist have often had to be content with studies 
which deal with secondary sources of data. They consult newspaper Hies, 
the popular songs of the period, the best sellers of the day, to get at what 
the polls will give the future historian more directly. 

In fine, public opinion polls should be evaluated in a discriminating 
fashion. They are not going to revolutionize social science, but neither will 
they be negligible instruments for social science. It is common to reject a 
method because it does not give us all the answers. There has hardly been 
a mathematical tool or a methodological instrument devised for social and 
psychological research which has not drawn criticism because it could not 
give the whole story. It is similar with the polls. They have definite limita¬ 
tions but they are still a valuable asset to the student of society. They are 
not adequate to explore all the problems in public opinion and social psy¬ 
chology. No single instrument is. They are most adequate in measuring 
affect toward social symbols and they have made their greatest contribution 
in this field. In the area of opinions and attitudes they are decidedly use¬ 
ful, but here they must be interpreted with the greatest caution and sup¬ 
plemented wherever possible by other methods. 
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Because of technical and practical considerations, more research atten¬ 
tion has been paid to descriptions of opinions than to analyses of the forma¬ 
tion and development of opinion. Studies in the former category were not 
only more feasible technically but also easier to support financially. Ac¬ 
cordingly, there is now available a whole inventory of opinions toward a 
wide range of topics held by various social and political groups in the 
United States and other countries. The findings of such studies have had 
their value for the instruction of scholars, the decisions of policy makers, 
and the enlightenment of the general public. However, they have been of 
limited usefulness for problems in the formation of opinion and for this 
reason no simply descriptive studies have been included here. 

But the literature does contain certain examples of substantive and 
methodological contributions to the basic question of why people hold the 
opinions they do. First, there is the speculation of the insightful observer 
mentally exploring the psychological processes of opinion formation, rep¬ 
resented here in the selection from Lippmann. The later accumulation of a 
body of opinion data made it possible to carry out sophisticated analyses 
of some personal determinants of opinion, as demonstrated in Kornhausers 
contribution on the relationship of opinion to *'class* factors. After public 
opinion polling had provided a body of answers to standardized opinion 
questions, it became possible to chart the trends in the gross development 
of opinions and relate them to external political and military events, as 
illustrated in the study by Cantril. Criticism of such studies as **superficiaV* 
or **static* led to attempts to conduct research on opinion formation with 
the concepts and techniques of dynamic psychology. Thus case studies 
were collected by Bettelheim and Janowitz in an effort to explain under¬ 
lying attitudes toward ethnic relations by means of such deeper person¬ 
ality characteristics as anxiety and subjective deprivation. The problems of 
opinion formation have also been attacked by means of repeated interview¬ 
ing and observation of the same people, a technique which can be consid¬ 
ered as an attempt to combine the advantages of the sample survey with 
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intensive case studies; the selection from The People s Choice illustrates the 
application of this procedure to the temporal development of opinion. 

Despite these advances, however, the field has yet to produce a rigorous 
investigation of the determinative influence of several factors upon opinion 
formation—personal characteristics, external events, communication con¬ 
tent, personal associations, formul group memberships—simultaneously and 
in combination, as they occur in reality. Such studies would require the use 
of several research procedures, some of which would have to be devised 
for the purpose. 
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Each of us lives and works on a small part of the earth’s surface, moves 
in a small circle, and of these acquaintances knows only a few intimately. 
Of any public event that has wide efiFects we see at best only a phase 
and an aspect. This is as true of the eminent insiders who draft treaties, 
make laws, and issue orders, as it is of those who have treaties framed 
for them, laws promulgated to them, orders given at them. Inevitably our 
opinions cover a bigger space, a longer reach of time, a greater number of 
things, than we can directly observe. They have, therefore, to be pieced 
together out of what others have reported and what we can imagine. 

Yet even the eyewitness does not bring back a naive picture of the 
scene.^ For experience seems to show that he himse^lf brings something to 
the scene which later he takes away from it, that oftener than not what he 
imagines to be the account of an event is really a tranfiguration of it. Few 
facts in consciousness seem to be merely given. Most facts in consciousness 
seem to be partly made. A report is the joint product of the knower and 
known, in which the role of the observer is always selective and usually 

Reprinted from Public Opinion (1922), pp. 59-70, by permission of the author and the 
publisher. (Copyright, 1922, by Macmillan Co.) 

1 E.g. cf. Edmond Locard, VEnquite Criminelle et les M6thodes Scientifiques. A 
great deal of interesting material has been gathered in late years on the credibility of the 
witness, which shows, as an able reviewer of Dr. Locard’s book says in The Times (Lon¬ 
don) Literary Supplement (August 18, 1921), that credibility varies as to classes of 
witnesses and classes of events, and also as to type of perception. Thus, perception of 
touch, odor, and taste have low evidential value. Our hearing is defective and arbitrary 
when it judges the sources and direction of sound, and in listening to the talk of other 
people “words which are not heard will be supplied by the witness in all good faith. 
He will have a theory of the purport of the conversation, and will arrange the sounds 
he heard to fit it.” Even visual perceptions are liable to great error, as in identification, 
recognition, jud^ent of distance, estimates of numbers, for example, the size of a crowd. 
In the untrained observer the sense of time is highly variable. All these original weak¬ 
nesses are complicated by tricks of memory, and the incessant creative quality of the 
imagination. Cf. also Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System^ pp. 
318-327. 

The late Professor Hugo Miinsterberg wrote a popular book on this subject called 
On the Witness Stand. 
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creative. The facts we see depend on where we are placed, and the habits 
of our eyes. 

An unfamiliar scene is like the baby s world, “one great, blooming, 
buzzing confusion. ” ■ This is the way, says Mr. John Dewcy,^ that any new 
thing strikes an adult, so far as the thing is really new and strange. “For¬ 
eign languages that we do not understand always seem jibberings, bab¬ 
blings, in which it is impossible to fix a definite, clearcut, individualized 
group of sounds. The countryman in the crowded street, the landlubber 
at sea, the ignoramus in sport at a contest between experts in a complicated 
game, are further instances. Put an inexperienced man in a factory, and at 
first the work seems to him a meaningless medley. All strangers of another 
race proverbially look alike to the visiting stranger. Only gross differences 
of size or color are perceived by an outsider in a flock of sheep, each of 
which is perfectly individualized to the shepherd. A diffusive blur and an 
indiscriminately shifting suction characterize what we do not understand. 
The problem of the acquisition of meaning by things, or (stated in another 
way) of forming habits of simple apprehension, is thus the problem of 
introducing (1) definiteness and distinction and (2) consistency or stability 
of meaning into what is otherwise vague and wavering.’” 

But the kind of definiteness and consistency introduced depends upon 
who introduces them. In a later passage ^ Dewey gives an example of how 
differently an experienced layman and a chemist might define the word 
metal. “Smoothness, hardness, glossiness, and brilliancy, heavy weight for 
its size . . . the serviceable properties of capacity for being hammered and 
pulled without breaking, of being softened by heat and hardened by cold, 
of retaining the shape and form given, of resistance to pressure and decay, 
would probably be included”’ in the layman’s definition. But the chemist 
would likely as not ignore these esthetic and utilitarian qualities, and define 
a metal as “any chemical element that enters into combination with oxygen 
so as to form a base.” 

For the most part we do not first see, and then define, we define first 
and then see. In the great blooming, buzzing confusion of the outer world 
we pick out what our culture has already defined for us, and we tend to 
perceive that which we have picked out in the form stereotyped for us by 
our culture. Of the great men who assembled at Paris to settle the affairs 
of mankind, how many were there who were able to see much of the Eu¬ 
rope about them, rather than their commitments about Europe? Could any¬ 
one have penetrated the mind of M. Clemenceau, would he have found 
there images of the Europe of 1919, or a great sediment of stereotyped 
ideas accumulated and hardened in a long and pugnacious existence? Did 

2 Wm. James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 488. 

® John Dewey, How We Think, p. 121. 

** Op. cit., p. 133. 
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he see the Germans of 1919, or the German type as he had learned to see 
it since 1871? He saw the type, and among the reports that came to him 
from Germany, he took to heart those reports, and, it seems, those only, 
which fitted the type that was in his mind. If a junker blustered, that was 
an authentic German; if a labor leader confessed the guilt of the empire, 
he was not an authentic German. 

At a Congress of Psychology in Gottingen an interesting experiment was 
made with a crowd of presumably trained observers.® 

**Not far from the hall in which the Congress was sitting there was a public 
fete with a masked ball. Suddenly the door of the hall was thrown open and a 
clown rushed in madly pursued by a negro, revolver in hand. They stopped 
in the middle of the room fighting; the clown fell, the negro leapt upon him, 
fired, and then both rushed out of the hall. The whole incident hardly lasted 
twenty seconds. 

“The President asked those present to write immediately a report since there 
was sure to be a judicial inquiry. Forty reports were sent in. Only one had less 
than 20% of mistakes in regard to the principal facts; fourteen had 20% to 40% 
of mistakes; twelve from 40% to 50%; thirteen more than 50%. Moreover in 
twenty-four accounts 10% of the details were pure inventions and this proportion 
was exceeded in ten accounts and diminished in six. Briefly a quarter of the 
accounts were false. 

“It goes without saying that the whole scene had been arranged and even 
photographed in advance. The ten false reports may then be relegated to the 
category of tales and legends; twenty-four accounts are half legendary, and six 
have a value approximating to exact evidence.'' 

Thus out of forty trained observers writing a responsible account of a 
scene that had just happened before their eyes, more than a majority saw 
a scene that had not taken place. What then did they see? One would 
suppose it was easier to tell what had occurred, than to invent something 
which had not occurred. They saw their stereotype of such a brawl. All of 
them had in the course of their lives acquired a series of images of brawls, 
and these images flickered before their eyes. In one man these images 
displaced less than 20% of the actual scene, in thirteen men more than half. 
In thirty-four out of the forty observers the stereotypes preempted at least 
one-tenth of the scene. 

A distinguished art critic said ® that "what with the almost numberless 
shapes assumed by an object. . . . What with our insensitiveness and in¬ 
attention, things scarcely would have for us features and outlines so deter¬ 
mined and clear that we could recall them at will, but for the stereotyped 
shapes art has lent them.” The truth is even broader than that, for the 
stereotyped shapes lent to the world come not merely from art, in the sense 
of painting and sculpture and literature, but from our moral codes and 

® A von Gennep, La formation des Ugendes, pp. 158-159. Cited F. van Langenhove, 
The Growth of a Legend, pp. 120-122. 

® Bernard Berenson, The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, pp. 60, et seq. 
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our social philosophies and our political agitations as well. Substitute in 
the following passage of Mr. Berenson’s^ the words politics/ ‘business/ and 
‘society/ for the word ‘art’ and the sentences will be no less true: “. . . unless 
years devoted to the study of all schools of art have taught us also to see 
with our own eyes, we soon fall into the habit of moulding whatever we 
look at into the forms borrowed from the one art with which we are 
acquainted. There is our standard of artistic reality. Let anyone give us 
shapes and colors which we cannot instantly match in our paltry stock of 
hackneyed forms and tints, and we shake our heads at his failure to repro¬ 
duce things as we know they certainly are, or we accuse him of insincerity.” 

Mr. Berenson speaks of our displeasure when a painter “does not 
visualize objects exactly as we do,” and of the difficulty of appreciating 
the art of the Middle Ages because since then “our manner of visualizing 
forms has changed in a thousand ways.”^ He goes on to show how in 
regard to the human figure we have been taught to see what we do see. 
“Created by Donatello and Masaccio, and sanctioned by the Humanists, 
the new canon of the human figure, the new cast of features . . . presented 
to the ruling classes of that time the type of human being most likely to 
win the day in the combat of human forces. . . . Who had the power to 
break through this new standard of vision and, out of the chaos of things, 
to select shapes more definitely expressive of reality than those fixed by 
men of genius? No one had such power. People had perforce to see things 
in that way and in no other, and to see only the shapes depicted, to love 
only the ideals presented. . . .”® 

If we cannot fully understand the acts of other people, until we know 
what they think tlicy know, then in order to do justice we have to appraise 
not only the information which has been at their disposal, but the minds 
through which they have filtered it. For the accepted types, the current 
patterns, the standard versions, intercept information on its way to con¬ 
sciousness. Americanization, for example, is superficially at least the sub¬ 
stitution of American for European stereotypes. Thus the peasant who 
might see his landlord as if he were the lord of the manor, his employer 
as he saw the local magnate, is taught by Americanization to see the 
landlord and employer according to American standards. This constitutes 
a change of mind, which is, in effect, when the inoculation succeeds, a 

7 Cf. also his comment on Dantes Visual Images, and his Early Illustrators in The 
Study and Criticism of Italian Art (First Series), p. 13. “We cannot help dressing Virgil 
as a Roman, and giving him a ‘Classical profile’ and ‘statuesque carriage,’ but Dante’s 
visual image of Virgil was probably no less mediaeval, no more based on a critical re¬ 
construction of antiquity, than his entire conception of the Roman poet. Fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury illustrators make Virgil look like a mediaeval scholar, dressed in cap and gown, and 
there is no reason why Dante’s visual image of him should have been other than this.” 

« The Central Italian Painters, pp. 66-67. 
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change of vision. His eyes see differently. One kindly gentlewoman has 
confessed that the stereotypes are of such overwhelming importance, that 
when hers are not indulged, she at least is unable to accept the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God: “we are strangely affected by the 
clothes we wear. Garments create a mental and social atmosphere. What 
can be hoped for the Americanism of a man who insists on employing 
a London tailor? One's very food affects his Americanism. What kind of 
American consciousness can grow in the atmosphere of sauerkraut and 
Limburger cheese? Or what can you expect of the Americanism of the man 
whose breath always reeks of garlic?" ® 

This lady might well have been the patron of a pageant which a 
friend of mine once attended. It was called the Melting Pot, and it was 
given on the Fourth of July in an automobile town where many foreign- 
born workers are employed. In the center of the baseball park at second 
base stood a huge wooden and canvas pot. There were flights of steps up 
to the rim on two sides. After the audience had settled itself, and the band 
had played, a procession came through an opening at one side of the field. 
It was made up of men of all the foreign nationalities employed in the 
factories. They wore their native costumes, they were singing their national 
songs; they danced their folk dances, and carried the banners of all Europe. 
The master of ceremonies was the principal of the grade school dressed 
as Uncle Sam. He led them to the pot. He directed them up the steps to 
the rim, and inside. He called them out again on the other side. They came, 
dressed in derby hats, coats, pants, vest, stiff collar and polka-dot tie, 
undoubtedly, said my friend, each with an Eversharp pencil in his pocket, 
and all singing the Star-Spangled Banner. 

To the promoters of this pageant, and probably to most of the actors, 
it seemed as if they had managed to express the most intimate difficulty 
to friendly association between the older peoples of America and the 
newer. The contradiction of their stereotypes interfered with the full recog¬ 
nition of their common humanity. The people who change their names 
know this. They mean to change themselves, and the attitude of strangers 
toward them. 

There is, of course, some connection between the scene outside and 
the mind through which we watch it, just as there are some long-haired 
men and short-haired women in radical gatherings. But to the hurried 
observer a slight connection is enough. If there are two bobbed heads and 
four beards in the audience, it will be a bobbed and bearded audience to 
the reporter who knows beforehand that such gatherings are composed of 
people with these tastes in the management of their hair. There is a con¬ 
nection between our vision and the facts, but it is often a strange con¬ 
nection. A man has rarely looked at a landscape, let us say, except to 

• Cited by Mr. Edward Hale Bierstadt, New Republic, June 1, 1921, p. 21. 
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examine its possibilities for division into building lots, but he has seen a 
number of landscapes hanging in the parlor. And from them he has learned 
to think of a landscape as a rosy sunset, or as a country road with a 
church steeple and a silver moon. One day he goes to the country, and for 
hours he docs not see a single landscape. Then the sun goes down looking 
rosy. At once he recognizes a landscape and exclaims that it is beautiful. 
But two days later, when he tries to recall what he saw, the odds are that 
he will remember chiefly some landscape in a parlor. 

Unless he has been drunk or dreaming or insane he did see a sunset, 
but he saw in it, and above all remembers from it, more of what the oil 
painting taught him to observe, than what an impressionist painter, for 
example, or a cultivated Japanese would have seen and taken away with 
him. And the Japanese and the painter in turn will have seen and remem¬ 
bered more of the form they had learned, unless they happen to be the 
very rare people who find fresh sight for mankind. In untrained observa¬ 
tion we pick recognizable signs out of the environment. The signs stand 
for ideas, and these ideas we fill out with our stock of images. We do not 
so much see this man and that subject; rather we notice that the thing is 
man or sunset, and then see chiefly what our mind is already full of on 
those subjects. 

There is economy in this. For the attempt to see all things freshly and 
in detail, rather than as types and generalities, is exhausting, and among 
busy affairs practically out of the question. In a circle of friends, and in 
relation to close associates or competitors, there is no shortcut through, 
and no substitute for, an individualized understanding. Those whom we 
love and admire most arc the men and women whose consciousness is 
peopled thickly with persons rather tlian with types, who know us rather 
than the classifieation into which we might fit. For even without phrasing 
it to ourselves, we feel intuitively that all classification is in relation to 
some purpose not necessarily our own; that between two human beings 
no association has final dignity in which each does not take the other 
as an end in himself. There is a taint on any contact between two people 
which does not affirm as an axiom the personal inviolability of both. 

But modern life is hurried and multifarious, above all physical distance 
separates men who are often in vital contact with each other, such as 
employer and employee, official and voter. There is neither time nor oppor¬ 
tunity for intimate acquaintance. Instead we notice a trait which marks 
a well known type, and fill in the rest of the picture by means of the 
stereotypes we carry about in our heads. He is an agitator. That much 
we notice, or are told. Well, an agitator is this sort of person, and so he is 
this sort of person. He is an intellectual. He is a plutocrat. He is a foreigner. 
He is a “South European.” He is from Back Bay. He is a Harvard Man. 
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How different from the statement: Jie is a Yale Man. He is a regular 
fellow. He is a West Pointer. He is an old army sergeant. He is a Greenwich 
Villager: what dont we know about him,then, and about her? He is an 
international banker. He is from Main Street. 

The subtlest and most pervasive of all influences are those which create 
and maintain the repertory of stereotypes. We are told about the world 
before we see it. We imagine most things before we experience them. And 
those preconceptions, unless education has made us acutely aware, govern 
deeply the whole process of perception. They mark out certain objects as 
famihar or strange, emphasizing the difference, so that the slightly familiar 
is seen as very familiar, and the somewhat strange as sharply alien. They 
are aroused by small signs, which may vary from a true index to a vague 
analogy. Aroused, they flood fresh vision with older images, and project 
into the world what has been resurrected in memory. Were there no 
practical uniformities in the environment, there would be no economy and 
only error in the human habit of accepting foresight for sight. But there 
are uniformities sufficiently accurate, and the need of economizing attention 
is so inevitable, that the abandonment of all stereotypes for a whole 
innocent approach to experience would impoverish human life. 

What matters is the character of the stereotypes, and the gullibility 
with which we employ them. And these in the end depend upon those 
inclusive patterns which constitute our philosophy of life. If in that 
philosophy we assume that the world is codified according to a code which 
we possess, we are likely to make our reports of what is going on describe 
a world run by our code. But if our philosophy tells us that each man is 
only a small part of the world, that his intelligence catches at best only 
phases and aspects in a coarse net of ideas, then, when we use our stereo¬ 
types, we tend to know that they are only stereotypes, to hold them lightly, 
to modify them gladly. We tend, also, to realize more and more clearly 
when our ideas started, where they started, how they came to us, why we 
accepted them. All useful history is antiseptic in this fashion. It enables 
us to know what fairy tale, what school book, what tradition, what novel, 
play, picture, phrase, planted one preconception in this mind, another in 
that mind. 

Those who wish to censor art do not at least underestimate this influ¬ 
ence. They generally misunderstand it, and almost always they are ab¬ 
surdly bent on preventing other people from discovering anything not 
sanctioned by them. But at any rate, like Plato in his argument about the 
poets, they feel vaguely that the types acquired through fiction tend,to be 
imposed on reality. Thus there can be little doubt that the moving picture 
is steadily building up imagery which is then evoked by the words people 
read in their newspapers. In the whole experience of the race there has 
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been no aid to visualization compaj*afcle to the cinema. If a Florentine 
wished to visualize the saints, he could go to the frescoes in his church, 
where he might see a vision of saints standardized for his time by Giotto. 
If an Athenian wished to visualize the gods he went to the temples. But 
the number of objects which were pictured was not great. And in the 
East, where the spirit of the second commandment was widely accepted, 
the portraiture of concrete things was even more meager, and for that 
reason perhaps the faculty of practical decision was by so much reduced. 
In the western world, however, during the last few centuries there has 
been an enormous increase in the volume and scope of secular description, 
the word picture, the narrative, the illustrated narrative, and finally the 
moving picture and, perhaps, the talking picture. 

Photographs have the kind of authority over imagination to-day, which 
the printed word had yesterday, and the spoken word before that. They 
seem utterly real. They come, we imagine, directly to us without human 
meddling, and they are the most effortless food for the mind conceivable. 
Any description in words, or even any inert picture, requires an effort of 
memory before a picture exists in the mind. But on the screen the whole 
process of observing, describing, reporting, and then imagining, has been 
accomplished for you. Without more trouble than is needed to stay awake 
th<i result which your imagination is always aiming at is reeled off on the 
screen. The shadowy idea becomes vivid; your hazy notion, let us say, of 
the Ku Klux Klan, thanks to Mr. Griffiths, takes vivid shape when you see 
The Birih of a Nation. Historically it may be the wrong shape, morally it 
may be a pernicious shape, but it is a shape, and I doubt whether anyone 
who has seen the film and does not know more about the Ku Klux Klan 
than Mr. Griffiths, will ever hear the name again without seeing those 
white horsemen. 

And so when we speak of the mind of a group of people, of the French 
mind, the militarist mind, the bolshevik mind, we are liable to serious 
confusion unless we agree to separate the instinctive equipment from the 
stereotypes, and the formulae which play so decisive a part in building 
up the mental world to which the native character is adapted and responds. 
Failure to make this distinction accounts for oceans of loose talk about 
collective minds, national souls, and race psychology. To be sure a stereo¬ 
type may be so consistently and authoritatively transmitted in each gen¬ 
eration from parent to child that it seems almost like a biological fact. In 
some respects, we may indeed have become, as Mr. Wallas says,^® biologi¬ 
cally parasitic upon our social heritage. But certainly there is not the least 
scientific evidence which would enable anyone to argue that men are born 
with the political habits of the country in which they are born. In so far 
Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage, p. 17. 
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as political habits are alike in a nation, the first places to look for an ex¬ 
planation are the nursery, the school, the church, not in that limbo inhabited 
by Group Minds and National Souls. Until you have thoroughly failed to 
see tradition being handed on from parents, teachers, priests, and uncle^», 
it is a solecism of the worst order to ascribe political differences to the 
germ plasm. 

It is possible to generalize tentatively and with a decent humility about 
comparative differences within the same category of education and experi¬ 
ence. Yet even this is a tricky enterprise. For almost no two experiences 
are exactly alike, not even of two children in the same household. The older 
son never does have the experience of being the younger. And therefore, 
until we are able to discount the difference in nurture, we must withhold 
judgment about differences of nature. As well judge the productivity of 
two soils by comparing their yield before you know which is in Labrador 
and which is in Iowa, whether they have been cultivated and enriched, 
exhausted, or allowed to run wild. 



Arthur W. Kornhauser 


ANALYSIS OF "CLASS" STRUCTURE 
OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES OF CLASS DIVISIONS 


Is oiir contemporary American society composed of “classes”? Does the 
population fall into several broad social groups holding opposed viewpoints 
and values? Or is it ratluT true, as so often dogmatically declared, that in 
Americ'a tliere arc* no c:lasses, there are only the artificial class antagonisms 
stirrc'd up by alien agitators and political demagogues? Answers to these 
questiems turn in part upon what is meant by “class” and in part upon the 
facts. 

Evidence on Class Attitudes from 
Psychological Studies 

F.vidence of the kind iieedtKl is still extremely scarce and fragmentary. 
Nevertheless it reprcsc'uts an important beginning in the effort to establish 
reliable and objectixe bases for conclusions about contemporary social 
classes. What is wanted is evidence that goes beyond individual opinions, 
beyond formal demands of organized groups, beyond formulations of class 
positions by official spokesmen. These are so frequently propagandist 
statements, off-hand superficialities, euphemisms, intentional or uninten¬ 
tional distortions of underlying attitudes, or views of unrepresentative 
persons, that it becomes impossible to know what credence they deserve. 

More direct and revealing evidence is sometimes secured in election 
returns—either in public or private organizations. Occasionally, too, objec¬ 
tive and quantitative reports of other behavior are available—labor turn¬ 
over figures, for example, or circulation records for “radical” publications. 
All such data, to be useful for the purposes here considered, must be 

Rrprinled from Industrial Conflict: A rstjchological Interpretation (1939), pp. 230-250, 
by permission of tlie author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1939, by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues.) 
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broken down by income or occupational groups—a requirement only infre¬ 
quently met. Tendencies have been found, in typical studies of this sort, 
for poorer economic groups to be more favorable to change ’ and for 
lower paid and less skilled workers to have higher rates of voluntary 
turnover.^ 

The type of evidence of greatest significance is that contributed by 
surveys and special studies of public attitudes. These investigations, prin¬ 
cipally by psychologists, avoid much of the subjective bias and unsup¬ 
ported conclusions characteristic of writing in this field. Here, in recent 
years, is at least a start toward carefully collected data from which con¬ 
clusions may be drawn about classes. It represents a significant step beyond 
mere assertion and counter-assertion by “experts’* of conflicting conviction. 

The data from attitude studies will be considered in their bearing on 
four aspects of the general problem: (a) How different are the broad in¬ 
come and occupational groups in their stands on social and political issues? 

(b) How different are they in their feelings of satisfaction or discontent? 

(c) What are some of the significant factors other than income and oc¬ 
cupation related to attitude differences of the kind mentioned in (a)? 

(d) Where do cleavages occur among groups in the income scale and 
in occupational classifications—or is there no breaking into distinct classes? 

Class Differences in Attitudes 
On Social and Political Issues 

That large differences do exist between income and occupational groups 
in their opinions on important issues of the day can no longer be denied 
even by those least willing to admit the fact. The split of opinion on 
various New Deal measures and other current issues has become increas¬ 
ingly apparent. Typical evidence on this point is summarized in the fol¬ 
lowing tables. 

Studies of public attitudes which supply this evidence are relatively 
new. They are essentially nothing more than refinements and extensions of 

^ See H. F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chicago Model (Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1937); J. A. Neprash, The Brookhart Campaigns in Iowa 1920-1926: A Study 
in the Motivation of Political Attitudes (New York: Columbia University, 1932); S. A. 
Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: Knopf, 1928); R. S. and H. M. Lynd, 
Middletown in Transition, p. 359 (New York: Harcourt, 1937); R. J. Dangerfield and 
R. H. Flynn, “Voter Motivation in the 1936 Oklahoma Primary,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly (1936), 17, 97-105; W. F. Ogburn and D. Peterson, “Political 
Thought of Social Classes,” Political Science Quartenu (1916), 31, 300-317. 

^See S. H. Slichter, The Turnover of Factory Labor (New York: Appleton, 1919); 
P. F. Brissenden, Labor Turnover in Industry (New York: Macmillan, 1922); A. Bezan- 
son, et al.y Four Years of Labor Mobility: A Study of Labor Turnover in a Group of^ 
Selected Plants in Philadelphia, 1921-1924 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1925). 
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older straw-vote techniques. Opinions are sought concerning all sorts of 
timely issues in contrast to straw votes only on candidates, etc. In the 
better surveys, too, far more care is given than formerly to proper asking 
of questions and especially to securing of more representative samples of 
the population. The two large-scale, continuous polls of opinion on a 
national scale are those by the American Institute of Public Opinion ® 
(headed by Dr. George Gallup) and those by Fortune magazine.* On a 
more restricted set of issues, similar work has been conducted by the 
Psychological Corporation.'^ In addition a large number of special studies 
are completed in this field each year—for publications, business firms, po¬ 
litical and industrial groups, and for pure research purposes.® Naturally 
not all the studies live up to adequately high standards in their procedures, 
grave errors of sampling being particularly common. Consequently each 
set of findings needs to be critically examined before the conclusions are 
accepted.'^ The results used in Tables I, II, III, have been chosen as repre¬ 
sentative of the most reliable studies. For present purposes no attempt will 
be made to go back of them. 

In all these examples from quite independent sources, marked differ¬ 
ences in opinions are seen to be correlated with the objective differences 
in income and occupation. The less favored economic groups incline de¬ 
cidedly more, as expected, toward social change in the “liberar or “radi¬ 
cal” direction and toward forces supposedly making for such change. The 
questions for which large differences are found pertain especially to the 

® For brief description of the work of this organization see: American Institute of 
Public Opinion, The New Science of Public Opinion Measurement (New York, 1938— 
issued by the Institute); G. Gallup and C. Robinson, “American Institute of Public 
Opinion—Surveys, 1935-1938,” Public Opinion Quarterly (1938), 2, 373-398; D. Katz 
and H. Cantril, “Public Opinion Polls,” Sociometry (1937), I, 155-179. 

4 These survey results appear quarterly in Fortune magazine; for notes on procedure 
see Fortune, October, 1935, p. 58, and October, 1936, p. 224. Also see D. Katz and H. 
Cantril, op. cit. 

^ See “The Psychological Corporation, A Study of Public Relations and Social Atti¬ 
tudes,” Journal of Applied Psychology (1937), 21, 589-602. 

® The one special study of which a great deal of use is made in the following pages 
will be referred to as tlie Chicago Attitude Survey. This study was conducted in 1937 
by Arthur W. Korhnauser; the results have not yet been published in full. A preliminary 
part of the study is reported in the Public Opinion Quarterly (1938), 2, 260-268, and a 
brief abstract of a later report appears in the Psychological Bulletin (1938), 35, 663. 
The Chicago study was aimed in large part at the central problem of this chapter—the 
rehation between people’s economic position and their attitudes on some broad social- 
political issues. Some 2000 adults were interviewed in their homes in an effort to secure 
a representative sample of different sections of the population. An additional 2000 per¬ 
sons were reached in order to obtain samples of specially chosen occupational groups. 
In all instances responses were given to a formal set of questions, so that the results 
could be used in simple statistical comparisons. 

^ Thus one large-scale study, in many respects excellent, depended for its sample 
upon the persons chosen in a hit-and-miss fashion by scores of untrained and unsuper¬ 
vised members of the National League of Women Voters, scattered through many states. 
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distribution of wealth and income, the control of industry, the encourage¬ 
ment of strong labor unions, the approval of Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
The results may be interpreted as reflections of general dissatisfaction and 
desire for remedial change on the part of persons least happily adjusted 
under existing conditions. 

There is some suggestion in these and other similar findings that the 
recent trend has been toward a drawing apart of the upper and lower 
economic groupings. This is indicated particularly by the decreasing per¬ 
centage at the upper income level favorable to Roosevelt and the New 


TABLE t—Popularity of President Roosevelt by Income Classes 


PER CENT FOR ROOSEVELT* 


American Institute of Public 
Opinion Polls* 

Upper 

Incomm 

Middim 

Income 


Lower 

Income 

1936 Election 
November, 1938 

42 

28 

59 

49 


76 

73 

Fortune Polls'® 

Proiperout 

Upper 

MiddI* 

Lower 

Middle 

Poor 

July, 1938 

39 

53 

62 

75 



Family Income 


Chicago Attitude Survey" 

Over 

15000 

$2000- 

5000 

$1000- 

2000 

Under 

$1000 

1936 Election 

46 

67 

79 

81 



Type of Neighborhood 


Lynd Midd/efovrn Analysis" 

Busin 0 $i 

Cla$t 

Largely 

Buiinmti 

Clots but 

Mixed 

Largely 
Working 
Clan but 
Mixed 

Working 

Clan 

1936 Election 

47 

53 

65 

69 


8 The percentage figures are not strictly comparable for the different reports listed, 
since there were variations in the form of question, in the divisions of the population, 
and in the computations of per cents. In all instances in this and subsequent tables 
(where the data permitted) per cents are based on “for" and “against responses, (fit¬ 
ting “undecided” or qualified answers. Most of the percentage figures from Fartune have 

been recalculated in this way. ^ ^ u * ii, 

» From release dated November 20, 1938. The first row shows per cent who actually 
voted for Roosevelt in 1936. The November, 1938, figures are based on the question: If 
you were voting today, would you vote for or against Roosevelt? The middle income 
group contains Almost half of the total voting population.” , t> -4 f 

^ 10 Fortune, July, 1938, pp. 36-37. ‘Is your present feeling toward President Roose¬ 
velt one of general approval or disapproval?” The income groups are divided as follows: 
prosperous, 10 per cent; upper middle, 30 per cent; lower middle, 40 per cent; poor, 

11 IMpublished. Men were asked in 1937 whom they had voted for in the 1936 
elecUon. ^ ^ ^ Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, 1937), 

p. 359. 
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TABLE fi—dass Differences on Illustrative Public Questions 


American Institute of Public Opinion Polls Income 

(1) Like to see Roosevelt administration more liberal 
or more conservative?*^ 

% "More Liberal" 10 

(2) Increase government spending?** 

% Yes 23 


Middle Lower 

Income Income 

22 48 

32 57 


Fortune Surveys 

(1) Approve Roosevelt’s attitude toward business?*® 

Protperovi 

Upper 

Middle 

lower 

Middle 

Poor 

% Yes 

(2) Governmental redistribution of wealth?*® 

31 

43 

54 

66 

% For vs. against 

23 

(figures not given) 

Income Groups 

60 

Psychological Corporation 

^1) Government control of business?'^ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

% For more vs. less 

(2) Government helping or hurting business?*** 

15 

27 

40 

57 

% Believe "helping" 

(3) Expand Supreme Court?*® 

32 

47 

67 

78 

% Yes 

17 

25 37 

Income Groups 

50 

Chicago Attitude Survey (May-July 1937) 

^1) In favor of New Deal?**® 

A 

B 

C 

D 

% Yes 

(2) In favor of strong labor unions?*** 

38 

66 

79 

83 

% Yes 

(3) Government ownership of big industries?**** 

28 

56 

75 

84 

%Yes 

(4) In labor disputes, side with workers, employers, 
neither?-*^ 

5 

or 

19 

31 

57 

% “With workers" 

(5) Governmental redistribution of wealth and 
come?*** 

15 

in- 

40 

57 

63 

% For 

38 

55 

72 

81 


Release of June 28, 1938. The full question was: “During the next two years would 
you like to see tlie Roosevelt administration be more liberal or more conservative?” 

Release of June 16, 1938. The full question asked: “Do you think government 
spending sliould be increased to help get business out of its present slump?” 

Fortune, July, 1938, p. 37. “On the whole, do you approve or disapprove of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s attitude toward big business?” 

^‘* Fortune, October, 1937, p. 150. “Is a third of the nation underprivileged, and 
should the government take fnun the rich to give to that third?” Percentages have been 
recalculated omitting ambiguous and cpialified answers. 

From a privately circulated report by the Psychological Corporation: A Study of 
Monopoly, November, 1938. The question was: “Should there be more or less govern¬ 
ment control of business?” The income groups, from A to D, contain respectively 10 per 
cent, 30 per cent, 40 per cent, and 20 per cent of the population. Percentages have been 
recalculated, omitting “Don't know'’ answers (also on the following questions). 

1** Same source as preceding. “Do you believe that the present government is helping 
or hurting business?” 

10 From report by the Psychological Corporation: A Study of Public Relations, No- 
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A few examples of occupational differences are shown in Table III. 


TABLE III—Occupational Differences on Illustrative Public Questions “ 



Vofed 

for 

In 

Favor 

In Favor 
of 

Govern¬ 

Side With 
Workers, 

Redis- 


Roof- 

of 

Strong 

ment 

Employers, 

tributior 


¥eH 

Now 

Labor 

Owner¬ 

or 

of 

Occupational Groups (men) 

in 1936 

Deal 

Unions 

ship 

Neither 

Wealth 

% For 

%Ye, 

% Yes 

% For 

% “Worker" 

% For 

Major business executives 

32 

23 

26 

0 

7 

31 

Engineers (professional) 

39 

34 

21 

6 

22 

42 

Minor business executives and small 
owners 

55 

52 

38 

14 

23 

51 

Office workers 

60 

68 

46 

21 

38 

54 

Skilled manual workers 

77 

77 

73 

35 

62 

72 

Unskilled and semi-skilled manual 
workers 

82 

83 

82 

38 

58 

73 


Deal.^® How far this is a temporary, and how far a long-run tendency 
cannot at present be soundly judged. In fact, all the measurements of this 
kind are so new, and hence so largely confined to depression years, that 
one can only guess what they may reveal through periods of greater pros¬ 
perity. Almost certainly the differences in percentages would diminish in 
“good times,” but it seems probable that the essential features of the rela¬ 
tions will not be profoundly altered. 

It is revealing to compare with the foregoing data the results for 
certain other questions which show little difference among occupational 
or income groups. In Table IV are assembled a numlK^r of questions in 
answer to which relatively small differences occurred among economic 
groups. 

Several distinct explanations arc involved in accounting for the com¬ 
paratively small differences shown in this table. In one set of questions the 
nature of the wording is probably the predominant factor. Thus it is 
noticeable that the American Institute question on labor unions, couched 
in very general terms which invite assent, is resjwnded to almost equally 
favorably at upper and lower income levels. The question asked in Chicago, 
specifying “strong unions to which almost all workers would belong,” 

vember, 1937. “Do you believe the United State.s Supreme Court should ha\’e six new 
judges?” 

-«From unpublished report. “In general, are you in fa\'or of the New Deal (the 
policies of President Roosevelt and his advi.sers)?” 

21 “Are you in favor of strong labor unions to which almost all workers would be¬ 
long?” 

— “Would you like to see the government own and run the big industries of the 
country?” 

23 “In disputes between working people and employers do you usually side with the 
workers, the employers, or neither?” 

24 “Do you believe the government should aim at making people’s wealth and income 
more nearly equal?” 

25 Based on data from the Chicago Attitude Survey of 1937. 

2« See first two rows of figures in Table I. 
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shows a very sharp falling off in approval as the income scale is ascended 
(See Table II). Similarly the Fortune question on whether liberals should 
unite shows less variation by classes than might be expected primarily 
because of the vague and shifty meaning of “liberal’—as further evidence 
obtained in the same survey clearly indicated. In certain other questions, 
like those of the Psychological Corporation on the effects of big business 
and the Chicago question on government letting business alone, the word¬ 
ing calls for diflScult evaluative judgments which apparently do not repre¬ 
sent general directions of feeling about economic affairs, as do questions 
like those in Table II. Still other questions, illustrated by the two on 
Roosevelt’s rearmament and international policies, are by their nature ones 
where class differences would be unlikely to appear in the present-day 
nationalistic world. Nevertheless, questions of this kind, which afford little 
opportunity for class differences to be measured, have been used at times 
as the basis for unwarranted conclusions concerning the absence of sig¬ 
nificant attitude differences among economic groups. 

The remaining four questions of Table IV can reasonably be interpreted 
in a quite different manner. The Fortune question on inheritance probably 
rellects, at the low income levels, the wide-spread hope for a “lucky break,” 
whether it be winning the sweepstakes or inheriting a fortune from a lost 
uncle. In part it doubtless mirrors, too, the irresistibly attractive American 
tradition of unlimited individual opportunity to make one’s pile and thereby 
provide richly for one’s family. If each individual feels that he may be 
the lucky or successful one, why not preserve imtrammeled freedom to 
pass our riches to those who survive us? The other three questions more 
directly express this general viewpoint. Even the poorest group over¬ 
whelmingly accepts the belief that their children will rise to a higher level, 
that there is no working class. A clear majority go so far, in answer to the 
Fortune question, as to assert that “any young man with thrift, ability, and 
ambition has the opportunity to rise in the world, own his own home, and 
earn $5000 or more a year.” 

These last mentioned results are in striking contrast to the large 
differences observed for many questions earlier considered. People at lower 
income levels, it appears, differ markedly from those better off, in their 
feelings about the distribution of wealth and influence, the control of 
economic affairs, and the desirability of changes in a “New Deal” direction. 
But they cling devotedly to the American belief in individual opportunity. 
They expect either themselves or their children to “get ahead.” Thus im¬ 
portant contrasts in class attitudes on deep-cutting questions of public 
policy exist side by side with rather general rejection by individuals of any 
feeling that they are permanent members of a “class.” 
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TABLE IV^IIIustrafive Questions Showing Relatively Slight Differences 
among Classes 


American Institute of Public Opinion Polls 

(1) In favor of labor unions?^^ 

%Yes 

Fortune Surveys 

(1) Roosevelt's international policy?^® 

%For 

(2) Roosevelt's rearmament policy?^* 

% For 

(3) Should liberals of all parties unite?^® 

% "Good idea" vs. "Bad idea" 

(4) What limit on amount inherited?^^ 

% "No limit" 

5) Opportunity for young man to rise and 
$5000?“ 

% Yes or "Yes, if lucky" 

Psychological Corporation 

(1) Large corporations do more good than harm?’ 

% "More good" 

(2) Big companies do more than small to lower pri 

% "Big companies do more" 

Chicago Attitude Survey 

(1) Should government let business alone?“ 

%Yes 

(2) No "working class" in America?^ 

% Agreeing 

(3) Believe children will be better off than you?” 

%Yes 



Upper and Middle Income 

lower 


(Not Separated) 


Income 


74 




Upper 

lower 


Proiperouj 

Middle 

Middle 


71 

76 

77 


80 

80 

84 

85 

53 

59 

70 

72 

68 

61 

60 

57 

earn 




70 

67 

62 

54 


Income Groups 


A 

3 

B 

C 

D 

92 

88 

86 

83 

:e$?“ 




93 

92 

85 

81 


Income Groups 


A 

B 

C 

D 

86 

74 

70 

66 

78 

71 

70 

64 

86 

91 

88 

86 


27 Release of July 4, 1937. “Arc you in favor of labor unions?” 

28 Fortuney July, 1938, pp. 36-37. “On the whole, do you approve or disapprove of 
President Roosevelt’s international policy?” 

20 Fortune, July, 1938, pp. 36-37. “On the whole, do you approve of President Roose¬ 
velt’s rearmament policy?” 

80 Fortune, November, 1938, p. 74. “In a fireside talk President Roosevelt proposed 
that old party lines be disregarded and that the liberals of all parties unite to support 
liberal candidates for Congress. Do you think this is a good or bad idea?” 

8^ Fortune, October, 1936, p. 56. “How much money do you think any one person 
should be allowed to inherit?” 

82 Fortune, January, 1937, p. 86. “Do you think that today any young man with 
thrift, ability, and ambition has the opportunity to rise in the world, own his own home, 
and earn $5000 or more a year?” 

83 The Psychological Corporation, A Study of Monopoly, November, 1938. "Do you 
think that large companies like these (six of the largest corporations mentioned by 
name) do more good than harm or more harm than good?’' 

84 Same source. “In general, do the big companies or the small companies do more 
to make things cheaper, that is, reduce the price of goods?” 

88 Unpublished. The question was: “Do you think the government should let the 
business system alone as far as possible?” 

88 “Do you think the following idea is true: ‘In America there is no “working class.” 
Working people and their children can rise to better positions; they do not have to 
remain ordinary workers’?” 

87 “Do you believe the chances are good that your children will have a higher posi¬ 
tion and be better ofiF than you are?” 
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Additional Significant Factors Related to 
Attitude Differences 

The piiqDOse of this section is to stress the fact that an explanation of 
social attitudes with emphasis solely on income and occupation factors is 
necessarily distorted. For a rounded understanding it is essential that the 
effect of other influences be recognized which cut athwart the socio¬ 
economic grouping. These other factors account for important divergent 
opinions within each class and for certain similarities of opinion between 
classes. 

First, there are the broad social group influences—the effects of na¬ 
tionality, geographic section, size of community, religion, and race. Con¬ 
clusions on these matters are at present based far more on casual experience 
than on scientific studies. Nevertheless, there can be no question that the 
more extreme variations among these influences do profoundly affect 
opinions on public issues. Persons born and reared in countries as different 
as, say, Russia, Japan, and England, almost inevitably will have contrast¬ 
ing attitudes on many social questions. Limiting the discussion to present- 
day America, tendencies arc frequently noted for members of particular 
racial, religious, or nationality groups to have characteristic attitudes some¬ 
what independent of the persons' economic status and different from the 
attitudes of their fellow citizens at the same income level. These tenden¬ 
cies are probably restricted to a rather limited range of issues, however, 
and obviously there is a great amount of overlapping of opinions from 
group to group even on those questions where the groups as a whole 
diverge most widely. 

A number of attitude measurement studies have added bits of evidence 
to the practical knowledge of politicians and social observers concerning 
these group influences. Almost all the studies, however, deal with specially 
selected groups like college students, rather than with samples of adults 
in general. Moreover, little or no attempt is usually made to exclude the 
effect of economic level when comparing religious, national, and racial 
groups. While the results are consequently difficult to interpret, they do 
point to genuine effects independent of the income and occupational 
determinants.^* 

A few examples of findings will be given from opinion surveys of 
recent years, wherever effort was made to sample the adult population as 
a whole. Results of this kind are still fragmentary and insufficient to justify 
final conclusions. On the whole, the differences on broad political and 
economic questions among the groups now considered appear to be de- 

A number of these investigations are summarized in G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, 
and T. M. Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology (New York: Harper, 1937). 
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cidedly less than those earlier noted amon^ income and occupational 
classes. The illustrations below represent the larger variations; on most 
issues the differences are far less. 

As one example, a few figures are given which show significant differ¬ 
ences between Negroes and white population at low income levels. In the 
Chicago survey of attitudes, the Negroes varied little from the white re¬ 
spondents at the same income level with respect to public issues. The 
largest difference was in answer to the question: Do you think that working 
people in general get fair treatment and fair play? The comparable per¬ 
centages of men saying “Yes” are: White, 30 per cent; Negro, 11 per cent. 
On questions of labor unionism and government ownership the Negroes 
are very slightly more favorable (more “radical”) than corresponding white 
groups. Figures for the entire nation, secured from time to time in the 
Fortune surveys, are in part similar, in part conflicting. Attitudes of the 
Southern rural and small-town Negro can scarcely be expected to agree 
with those of his Chicago cousin. On a question concerning fair treatment 
of labor, however, the Negro-white comparison by Fortune gives results 
similar to those for Chicago. Of the whites 36 per cent, and of the Negroes 
18 per cent, say labor is fairly rather than unfairly treated.**® The question: 
“Has Roosevelt too much power?” received 39 per cent “yes” responses 
from whites against 24 per cent by Negroes.'*® But Fortune found Negroes 
much closer to upper-class whites on a number of other questions. For 
example: “Do you believe that the government should allow a man who 
has investments worth over a million dollars to keep them, subject only to 
present taxes?” Of the low income while group 33 per cent said “Yes”; of 
the Negroes, 70 per cent; of the prosperous white class, 77 per cent.**^ 
Similarly with a question of whether corporation officials are paid too 
much—save that here the Negroes actually outdo the prosperous white 
group in their approval of present or larger salaries. A parallel question in 
Chicago, however, shows that the Negroes there object to the large salaries 
as commonly as do the lower income white groups. 

More briefly, a few findings on other groups are as follows: In the 
Chicago sample, Protestants as a group are rather consistently more con¬ 
servative on the questions asked (New Deal, unionism, distribution of 
wealth, etc.) at each income level than are Catholics, Jews, and those 
saying “no religion.” Native born are somewhat more conservative on a 
number of questions than are the foreign born. In the nation-wide in¬ 
quiries by Gallup, Fortune, and others, regional differences and rural-urban 
differences often appear. Thus the American Institute of Public Opinion 

Fortune, October, 1935, p. 164. “Do you believe that in general labor is fairly or 
unfairly treated in this country today?” 

Fortune, July, 1938, pp. 74-76. 

Fortune, July, 1935, p. 66. 
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reports a recent 47 per cent for Roosevelt in New England against 64 per 
cent in the South; a farm vote per cent favorable, compared to 66 
per cent in cities over 500,000; Southern farm voters 72 per cent favorable; 
Midwest farm voters 47 per cent. Similar differences are revealed on many 
specific public issues. 

All these findings serve to emphasize the complexity of the group in¬ 
fluences affecting social attitudes. The group influences are only in part 
those imposed by conditions of income and occupation. Economic classes 
can hardly be subjectively homogeneous when each broad income or 
occupational division of the population includes men of diverse race, re¬ 
ligion, national origin, regional, and community interests—with each of 
these ties exercising a significant, even if secondary, hold upon the indi¬ 
vidual’s purposes and upon his beliefs concerning appropriate means for 
fulfilling these purposes. A simple, automatic '^economic determinism^ of 
social opinion is psychologically pure fiction. While the actual amount of 
influence exerted by the various noneconomic affiliations remains a problem 
for research, the fact of such influence is undeniable. 

Remaining, now, are the more personal variables affecting social atti¬ 
tudes—the many respects in which the individuals within the social group¬ 
ings vary among themselves. Here come the objective differences of sex, 
age, education, etc,, and the more subtle variations in temperament, per¬ 
sonal motivations, and subjective feelings of adjustment. 

Among adults differences in sex, age, and schooling appear to have 
some, but very limited, relation to opinions on broad social issues, within 
groups of uniform income. The Chicago data indicate significant relations 
on particular issues and for some income ranges, but siiq^risingly slight 
variations for the findings as a whole. Illustrative of the relations found 
are these: At the lower income levels, women are definitely less favorable 
to unions than are men (e.g., 69 per cent versus 84 per cent “in favor of 
strong labor unions to which almost all workers would belong”; at the next 
higher income level ($1000 to $2000) the corresponding figures are 59 per 
cent for women versus 75 per cent for men). Analyses by age and school¬ 
ing reveal no uniform tendencies. At the high income level the older men 
are slightly more conservative on a number of issues, but this is not true 
at other income levels. In the matter of education, those having only 
elementary schooling tend to be more conservative among the well-to-do, 
but tend in the liberal or radical direction among those with smaller 
incomes. Additional schooling, that is, appears to make for greater modera¬ 
tion in one’s “class” attitudes. 

With respect to all these and similar relations, the important point here 

The pairs of percentages are taken, in order, from releases of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Public Opinion of the following dates: December 4, 1938; January 8, 1939; 
October 8, 1938. 
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is simply this: that the objective personal data, while less closely and 
consistently related to opinions than is economic status, do also have a 
significant bearing upon the particular attitudes held. These factors, like 
the noneconomic group influences previously considered, help account 
for the nonuniformity of opinion within homogeneous socio-economic 
groups. 

Quite apart from the indications of any quantitative research results, 
it is clear that powerful, and in some measure peculiar, influences do 
operate upon each individual as he develops his personal adjustments and 
his social orientation w ithin the familv, the play group, the school, church, 
and place of employment. Intensive study of individual cases, as well as 
everyday observation, often reveals the molding of attitudes by specific 
personal experiences—domination by parents, contact with other races, a 
love affair, failure on a job, and so on indefinitely. These personal deter¬ 
minants of attitudes constitute additional reasons why persons living under 
given **class” conditions may develop views quite contrary to those of their 
fellows. 

One important reflection of the personal variations is the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction people express concerning their status, opportunities, and 
enjoyment of life. How far are these individual feelings of adjustment 
related to attitudes on public issues? Is personal discontent associated with 
desire to change political and economic conditions? A major aim of the 
Chicago attitude investigation was to throw light on these questions. To 
do this, responses on the personal satisfaction questions were studied in 
relation to responses on the objective social policy questions. Broadly 
stated, it is found that within the several income and occupational groups 
persons who express dissatisfaction with their work, their status, and 
opportunities, differ markedly from those better satisfied. This is especially 
true at the higher income levels and in those instances where the particular 
point of dissatisfaction is understandably related to the social issue in 
question. 

These relations may be briefly illustrated as follows: 

One question asked whether the person was in favor of strong labor 
unions. A personal satisfaction question in another part of the blank asked: 
“Do you feel that your children (or those of your friends and neighbors) 
have as much opportunity as they should have?” It turns out that among 
the people who are satisfied about their children's opportunity, 53 per cent 
are favorable to unions; of those dissatisfied, 77 per cent are favorable. On 
government ownership the contrast is more striking: 44 per cent of the 
dissatisfied as against 17 per cent of the satisfied vote “yes.” Other satis¬ 
faction questions such as: “Do you like the kind of work you do?” are 
significantly but less closely related to most of the social opinion questions. 

Still more important, however, is the contrast in these relations from 
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one income level to another. To cite only one example: Government owner¬ 
ship is favored, among those with incomes under $1000, almost equally by 
the personally satisfied and those dissatisfied (55 per cent and 61 per cent 
respectively); at the $1000 to $2000 level, the dissatisfied are almost twice 
as likely as the satisfied to be for government ownership (42 per cent and 
22 per cent respectively); among those over $2000 the dissatisfied are 
favorable five times as often as the satisfied (35 per cent and 7 per cent 
respectively). On this and a number of other issues, the personally dis¬ 
satisfied at the upper income levels tend to hold views approaching those 
more commonly held by the economically less favored. The comparisons 
suggest the generalization that while at the upper levels it tends to be the 
personally unadjusted or discontented who are liberal or radical, at the 
lower income levels personal dissatisfaction is secondary as an influence. 

In summary, now, the following statement appears justified concerning 
the various factors related to differences in the broad politico-economic 
attitudes of the type considered here. The evidence points clearly to large 
and important attitude differences between income classes. Similar, but to 
some extent independent, differences occur between occupational groups. 
The study indicates equally clearly that within the homogeneous economic 
groupings, opinions on particular social issues are significantly associated 
with difterences in other factors such as sex, age, schooling, race, foreign 
birth, religion, etc. Within the economic groups, moreover, important differ¬ 
ences in social attitudes are found to be correlated with the feelings of 
satisfaction or discontent expressed by individuals in response to questions 
concerning their personal status and opportunities. Altogether, then, a 
survey of available material serves to emphasize the central importance 
both of direct economic determinants of opinion and also of the noneco¬ 
nomic, personal factors. 
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TRENDS OF OPINION DURING WORLD WAR II: 
SOA4£ GUIDES TO INTERPRETATION 


Our understanding of man’s social behavior will improve only in so far 
as we are able to study this behavior concretely and to test principles 
that may be derived from the experime'ntal laboratory in everyday-life 
situations. The outbreak of World War II was taken as a significant, if 
horrible, emergent situation that would present the social scientist with a 
challenge of his upTo-the-now understanding and enable him to accumu¬ 
late more data to help him in his self-appointed task of figuring out why 
men behave as they do. Therefore, at the beginning of this war, the Office 
of Public Opinion Research undertook to follow some of the reactions of 
American public opinion to the exciting and tragic events which everyone 
knew in a v^agiie way were bound to occur in the next few years.^ 

This article has two purposes. The first is to make data embodied in 
the accompanying trend charts available to persons who may have some 
interest in or use for the material before time can be found to analyze it 
in detail along with additional data accumulated during the war years. 
Much of this material was available only to the White House and to certain 
government officials at the time it was collected. When the opportunity 
arises, I hope a much more complete account of the reaction of American 
opinion during World War II can be prepared. In the meantime, some of 
the basic trends given here may be of use to those social scientists or other 
persons who are interested in the study of opinion over a period of time, 
who are more specifically concerned with World War II, or who would 
like to have on record the potential use of opinion surveys as guides to or 
reflections of official jDolicy.^ 

Reprintf.’d from The Public Opinion Qiiarterhjy Vol. XII (Spring, 1948), pp. 30-44, hy 
permission of tlu* autl)or and the publisher. (Copyriglit, 1948, by the Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press.) 

1 Tliis study was made possible first by a Rockefeller Foundation grant, and latter by 
other priN'atc funds. 

2 Charts 1 and 2 represent U.S. opinion before Pearl Harbor; two additional charts 
were presented in tlie original article. 

I should once more like to express my indebtedness to George Gallup and the staff 
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Secondly, anyone studying survey data with the purpose of understand¬ 
ing opinion and its determinants will see in the accompanying trend charts 
reflections of certain psychological principles that can be derived from 
experimental data and from controlled studies of everyday life, as well as 
from results obtained via public opinion polls. Since my own interest in 
public opinion is chiefly that of a person labeled a “social psychologist,” it 
may be of some help to persons in other fields if a psychologist indicates 
what seem to him to be some of the psychological principles or useful 
higher-order abstractions which the combined data of psychology, includ¬ 
ing these trend charts, allow us to formulate at this stage of the develop¬ 
ment of our young science. 

Collection of Trend Data 

The material on which the trend charts are based was all obtained 
through surveys of stratified samples of the adult U.S. population. The 
great advantages public opinion survey data have over most other kinds 
of intelligence information used for the interpretation of public opinion 
are: (1) identical questions are asked (2) of a representative sample of 
the adult population (3) at approximately the same time. 

The data obtained from the outbreak of the war through 1942 were 
gathered for this Olfice through the facilities of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. The charts also include all points obtained by the Amer¬ 
ican Institute where AIPO questions were worded identically to those used 
by this Office. 

In 1943 the Office set up its own nation-wide interviewing facilities 
to undertake special research tasks. Most of the points on the trend charts 
obtained subsequent to the end of 1942 are based on data obtained through 
this organization, known as the Research Council, Inc. To make sure that 
the sample used in our own surveys was comparable to that of the Institute, 
a number of questions were deliberately repeated simultaneously via both 
mechanisms. Entirely comparable results were obtained."^ The minimum 
sample used by the Institute during this period was 3000 cases. The mini¬ 
mum sample used by the Research Council was 1200 cases. The Research 
Council sample was given a test in the election of 1944 where the outcome 

of the American Institute of Public Opinion for their cooperation in this study and per¬ 
mission to use their data. I am also most grateful to Gerard B. Lambert for his support 
of our work during the last three years of the w’ar. Working with Jerry Lambert during 
some of the war years and later discussing opinion formation with Adelbcrt Ames, Jr., 
of the Hanover Institute have been stimulating experiences. I have also “profited by dis¬ 
cussions of the principles listed with Andie Knutson and Albert Ilastorf. 

3 See Cantril, H., Do Different Polls Get the Same Results?", Public Opinion Quar¬ 
terly, 9, No. 1 (1945), 61-69. 
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of the election was predicted with an error of one half of one per 
cent.* 

The dates indicated in all the charts are the dates on which ballots were 
sent out from Princeton. This means that the opinions represented are the 
opinions of a representative sample of the adult American population 
during the subsequent week or ten days of the time specifically plotted. 

A few events are included at the top of each chart as reference points. 
Those who want to examine the relation of events to opinion more care¬ 
fully will necessarily have to compile their own detailed list of events which 
space makes impossible here. These may be obtained from any newspaper 
that has complete coverage of domestic and foreign events or more con¬ 
veniently from some periodical such as Current History which contains a 
monthly index of events. 

Although events as such are obviously of the utmost importance as de¬ 
terminants (jf opinion, just as obviously events are by no means the only 
determinants of opinion. The context in which events occur must always 
be borne in mind. No implication is made here that there is any necessary 
direct causal relationship between events and opinion although such rela¬ 
tionships, when the context of opinion is analyzed, are by no means denied. 

In the interest of clarity, it has been necessary on all except one 
question (the pre-Pearl Harbor question concerning which side would win 
the war) to leave out the trend of * no opinion” percentages and, generally, 
to confine the charts to only one of the alternatives presented. 

It is impossible to spell out in any brief space the many relationships 
between opinions and events and between one opinion and another that can 
be seen by a careful inspection of the accompanying charts. Nevertheless, 
the material gathered should afford the future historian a great deal more 
insight on what the war meant to the people back home than historians 
have had of any previous conflict in world history. Obviously, historical 
speculation of how people felt during the American, French, or Russian 
Revolutions, during the Civil War, or during any other specified historical 
period would have been narrowed if it had been possible during those 
periods to accumulate data which had the reliability of current polling 
material. 

Since funds for this undertaking were necessarily limited and since an 
investment of around $100 was represented each time a question was asked, 
the major task was that of selecting questions and timing their use in a 
way to secure the maximum value over an unpredictable period of time. 
Obviously, a question that made sense one week might be completely 
irrelevant or nonsensical the next week. Historians of the future will no 

* See Katz, D., “The Polls and the 1944 Election," Public Opinion Quarterly, 5, No. 
4 (1944), 468-487. r x y 
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doubt wonder why many questions were not posed to the American people 
during the war. Frequently, hindsight showed that some significant trends 
had been missed and that it was now too late to begin picking them up. 

Questions on Wartime Opinion 

The questions on which the trend charts are based were phrased as 
follows: 

CHART 1. 

1. Which side do yon think tvill win the war—England, or Germany and 
Italy? 

2. Do you think the United States will go into the war in Europe some¬ 
time before it is over, or do you think we will stay out of the war? 

CHART 2. 

1. Which of these two things do you think is the more important for the 
United States to try to do—to keep out of tear ourselves, or to help 
Englarul win even at the risk of getting into the war? 

2. If the (juestion of the United States going to war against Germany 
and Italy came up for a national vote within the next 2 or 3 weeks, 
would you vote to go into the war or to stay out of the war? 

3. Do you think the United States should declare war on Germany and 
Italy and send our army and navy abroad to fight? 

4. Do you think it was a mistake for the United States to enter the last 
World War? 

5. Do you think the United Stales should risk war with Japan, if neces¬ 
sary, in order to keep Japan from taking the Dutch East Indies and 
Singapore? 


Psychological Interpretation of Opinions 

When we analyze opinions relating to wartime phenomena, as well as 
others, we find that an opinion, like an attitude, can best be understood 
if it is regarded as a particular variety of perception. The basic principles 
concerning the nature of perception also hold for the nature of opinion. By 
an “opinion” we generally refer to an attitude which has been or often is 
expressed by an individual. The psychology of “opinion” is therefore the 
same as the psychology of “attitudes.” Both are rooted in the psychology of 
perception. 

The principles worked out here may seem to be quite self-evident. 
Some of them are expressed in the second person. For experience is yours 
alone and the validity of any psychological formulation must be tested 
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finally in your own experience. A few concrete applications of the prin¬ 
ciples are indicated.® 

1. An opinion is formed when, and only when, you face a frustrating 
situation where a judgment is required on which you must base action 
that will help you carry out a purpose. 

It is therefore unreasonable to expect that all people will have opinions 
on the same problems. Since the specific purposes that aflEect social be¬ 
havior are largely determined by the membership and reference group 
identifications acquired, questions used on surveys and data obtained from 
representative samples of the total adult population must be studied with 
this fact always clearly in mind. 

2. An opinion is built up from past experience as a guide to purposive 
action. 

The raison d'etre of any opinion can only be understood when we 
learn what the past experiences of an individual are and how these are 
tied to his purposes. Since it is impossible at be.st to acquire a complete 
developmental history of any individual and since the polling mechanism 
must usually and deliberately rule out the possibility of elaborate depth 
interviewing as impracticable, questionnaires must be designed and ana¬ 
lyzed in terms of the l)est probable hunches that may get at indicators of 
experiences (i.e. occupation, education, church attendance) which may at 
least give some insights into the nature of past experience and its functional 
significance to the respondent. 

8. An opinion is based chiefly on unconscious cues which are mus¬ 
tered together and integrated when their relevance in forming a value- 
judgment for purposive action is aroused by some situation. 

Since the basic purposes behind our behavior are apt to be so poorly 
understood by us, and since our value-judgments are generally made so 
swiftly and unconsciously, the “reasons” people give for their expressed 
opinions can at best be regarded as only partial. 

4. Knowledge and rational thought serve the function of bringing into 
the process of value-judgment (opinion formation) more cues to be weighed. 

5. Knowledge must not be confused with understanding. Understand¬ 
ing, as distinguished from knowledge, means that knowledge has been put 
to some concrete test in purposive action. 

It cannot therefore be expected that “information” or “knowledge” as 
such will have any consistent or uniform effect on opinion. “Knowledge” is 
useful only in so far as it is functionally related to purpose. Public opinion 
studies must therefore aim at understanding when and why knowledge be- 

^ In 1944 when analyzing Charts 1 and 2, I made note of “Some Laws of Public 
Opinion” in Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton University Press, 1944, ch. 16. The pres¬ 
ent principles are not supplements or additions to the .seventeen “laws” previously indi¬ 
cated, but may be regarded as higher-order generalizations which include the laws pre¬ 
viously indicated. 
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comes functional. Mere cataloguings of relationships between “information” 
and opinion are apt to be misleading. 

6. Opinion is not changed or modified unless or until (1) your purposes 
change, or (2) your actions have demonstrated to you that your previous 
opinions are poor guides to effective action in achieving some purpose. 

An understanding of shifts of opinions with events or situations can 
therefore be obtained only in so far as the significance of the event or 
situation to purposive activity is understood. 

7. Whether or not an opinion will actually help you carry out a purpose 
can only be tested by action in concrete situations. If you, yourself, are not 
the direct participant in the action, you may still, if less reliably, test your 
opinions by observing the effectiveness of the actions of others whose 
purposes you believe you share and understand. 

8. Opinions, upon which concrete judgment and actions are based, often 
appear to go counter to opinions abstractly held .since the latter are purely 
intellectual data that cither call for no concrete action or offer no possU 
bility of concrete action. 

Even though opinion may be fairly uniform concerning a given topic, 
such as the role the United States should play in international aflairs, 
the public may often be properly described as “apathetic” to the problem, 
since people see few if any ways in which they can act concretely to im¬ 
plement purpose as reflected by opinion. The functional role played by 
institutions such as local governments, the church, or the United Nations 
in the lives of individuals can only be concretely understood when the pos¬ 
sibilities they provide for specific action on the part of tlie individual are 
known. 

9. Opinions which have not been tested by action are apt to be mean¬ 
ingless in concreteness, poor guides to future actions, and unreliable as the 
basis of predicting behavior. 

You may “believe in” abstractions such as “democracy,” “freedom,” or 
“Christianity” but nevertheless frequently act in undemocratic, repressive 
or unchristian ways in concrete situations where your hunch is that your 
own purposes will be thwarted by the behavior of others. 

10. When the reliability of an opinion as a guide for purposive action is 
confirmed by concrete action, you experience a sense of surety as a psy¬ 
chological co-product. On the other hand, a feeling of insecurity accom¬ 
panies a prognosis for action which is not confirmed by concrete action. 

11. Surety also results when cues built up from past experience supple¬ 
ment each other; lack of surety results when cues conflict with each other. 
When an individual has conflicting specific purposes, he inevitably acquires 
conflicting opinions which are subjectively accompanied by a feeling of 
lack of surety, of frustration. 
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12. At critical times, opinions may be described as relatively *\mstruc~ 
tured!* and people are found to be relatively **suggestible^ because former 
standards and cues are unable to provide reliable guides for purposive 
action in new and emergent situations. 

It is during such periods as these that the ability of older leaders is 
tested and, if it proves inadequate as it often does, that new leaders are 
likely to emerge. Perhaps the most important role of any leader is to pro¬ 
vide the value-judgments necessary to interpret new and emergent situa¬ 
tions in such a way that this new perception will appear to people as 
plausible and as having a high chance of serving as a guide to effective 
action, thus resolving frustrations created by the inadequacy of previous 
understandings. The confidence in any leader depends upon his ability to 
demonstrate his capacity to make effective value-judgments. The popu¬ 
larity of a leader is likely to be particularly high when he has taken some 
action which resolves frustration by giving the impression that the action 
will help achieve the desired goals. 

13. Opinions occur within a context of expectancy. If you are a human 
being, plugged in to concrete social life with its constant flux and change, 
the opinions you have now serve to connect the past with the future in 
terms of concrete action. 

14. Expectancies must not be confused with predictions. Predictions 
are more in the nature of abstract intellectual judgments not necessarily 
taken into account in determining your present action. Predictions become 
expectancies when you adjust your present behavior in terms of what you 
think will be the effect of such adjustment on the carrying out of your 
purposes. 

“Predictions” will be most meaningful, then, in areas of “expectancy”— 
that is, when a person has related the possibility of a future occurrence to 
his own situation. Public opinion questions which ask people to predict 
the outcome of elections, the probability of a depression, etc. should there¬ 
fore first determine whether or not a future occurrence is regarded as an 
“expectancy,” that is, as a probable future occurrence that is being taken 
into account in an individual’s present adjustments. 

15. Opinion is affected by events only when those events are perceived 
as having some personal significance in terms of aiding or hindering the 
carrying out of your purposes. 

Events which may be of great ‘liistorical” importance or which may be 
reported in banner headlines are by no means always those that affect 
opinion except as they may help to build up a context for interpretation and 
for the plausibility of future judgments. 

16. The intensity with which an opinion is held is dependent upon the 
importance of the purpose the opinion serves. You are by no means always 
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conscious of the purposes to which your opinions are casually related. In 
fact, you are by no means always conscious of your purposes. 

Studies of the intensity of opinion will have more than descriptive value 
only in so far as poll administrators can obtain some information of the 
particular hierarchy of purposes held by particular respondents. 

17. Most opinions, as compared with non-social perceptions, are felt 
with relatively high intensity since opinions, unlike some other perceptions, 
usually involve the purposes of other people and the relationship of their 
purposes to yours. 

Since the purposes of other people may be seen as potential threats or 
aids to the carrying out of your own purposes, when we are studying inten¬ 
sities of opinion it is essential to determine group identifications and gather 
all information possible concerning group loyalties and what individuals 
regard as the major threats to the achievement of their purposes. 

18. Your opinions are accurate** or "right** in proportion as they take 
into account all factors relevant to the successful carrying out of purposes. 

In so far as your opinions do not include the purposes of all other human 
beings who might be affected by your actions, these opinions will in the 
long run prove “inaccurate” or “wrong.” It seems not unlikely that it is for 
this reason that nearly every great religious prophet used as a cornerstone 
for his teaching a precept almost identical to the Golden Rule of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

19. Over any long historical period, opinions may be expected to be¬ 
come more "accurate** as men learn through frustration and experience to 
include in their perceptions the purposes of others. 

In this connection, technological developments such as methods of 
communication, production, or warfare that increase the interdependence 
of human beings will eventually build up in men perceptions (opinions) 
adequate to accommodate the uses of technology to serve their own pur¬ 
poses. Increasing interdependence due to technological advances will force 
the inclusion of the purposes of more and more people into our perception. 
This also means that over the long haul, abstractions such as “race,” “class,” 
“nationality,” “capital vs. labor,” etc. are bound to break down since the 
perception of men as members of an abstract grouping goes counter to the 
perception of other human beings qua human beings. 

20. Opinion cannot he explained or fully understood in terms of cor¬ 
relation relationships only. Higher-order abstractions are necessary. Espe¬ 
cially necessary for the understanding of opinions is an understanding of 
the purposes of human beings and their capacities for making value-judg¬ 
ments. 

This is one of the most compelling reasons to supplement survey data 
with more complete case studies, and insights thus gained should wherever 
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possible be subjected to laboratory tests as checks of any higher-order ab¬ 
stractions used as ‘explanations.”^ 

Conclusion 

Historians and other social scientists may find in the data provided by 
public opinion studies a new and useful body of information to aid tliem in 
interpretation. The social psychologist, on the other hand, is likely to be 
working in a vacuum if he does not actively seek the aid of the historian, 
the economist, the ethnologist, or the sociologist in his own search for the 
determinants of opinion. 

And it is, of course, the special responsibility of the psychologist to seek 
out by a variety of methods those relationships that are causal and to try to 
point out to his colleagues in other areas the interplay of the psychological 
processes characteristic of man irrespective of the time or place in which a 
man lives. Otherwise, the psychologist has only himself to blame if over¬ 
simplified abstractions (such as lists of instincts or needs, typologies of one 
sort or another, or certain Freudian concepts) are appealed to by those 
who depend on the psychologist for their assumptions concerning human 
nature. 

® For a more inclusive formulation of the principles indicated here, see Cantril, H., 
Understanding Mans Social Behavior: Preliminary Notes, Office of Public Opinion Re¬ 
search, Princeton, N. J., 1947. 
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ETHNIC TOLERANCE: A FUNCTION OF 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL CONTROL 


In this study of ethnic intolerance ^ we attempt to throw light on the prin¬ 
ciples of group hostility in general and on ethnic hostility as a special sub- 
type. 

The four main hypotheses that the research sought to test were based 
on sociological theory and dynamic psychology. They were: (1) hostility 
toward out-groups is a function of the hostile individuars feeling that he 
has suffered deprivations in the past; (2) such hostility toward out-groups 
is a function of the hostile individuars anxiety in anticipation of future 
tasks; (3) the individual blames out-groups for his failure at mastery and 
projects undesirable characteristics denied in himself upon members of 
the out-group because of inadequate personal and social controls which 
favor irrational discharge and evasion rather than rational action; (4) ethnic 
intolerance can be viewed in terms of the individual’s position within the 
social structure either statically or dynamically. It was assumed that ethnic 
intolerance was related more to the individual’s dynamic movement within 
the structure of society than to his position at a particular moment. No 
claim is made that these hypotheses are universally applicable, but they 
seemed useful in understanding hostility in modern industrialized com¬ 
munities. 

A major premise of the study was that persons who believe they have 
undergone deprivations are disposed to ethnic intolerance. It seemed 
plausible to study ex-soldiers, since they had suffered deprivations in 
varying degrees and might be especially responsive to the appeal of intol¬ 
erance. A random sample of one hundred and fifty male war veterans. 

Reprinted from The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LV (1949), pp. 137-145, by 
permission of the authors and the publisher. (Copyright, 1949, by The American Journal 
of Sociology.) 

^ This paper summarizes parts of a study of the ethnic attitudes of Chicago veterans 
of World War II, entitled The Dynamics of Prejudice (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950). 
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all residents of Chicago, was studied. Former officers were eliminated 
from study, since their experiences were at variance with those of enlisted 
men and since most of them came from social and economic backgrounds 
which differed from those of enlisted men. Hence the sample tended more* 
adequately to represent the economic lower and lower-middle classes. 
Members of those major ethnic group.^ toward which hostility is projected 
were not included, that is, Negroes, Jews, Chinese, Japanese, and Mexicans. 

The data were obtained throagli intensive inter\iews in which free 
associations were always encouraged. The interviewers v^ere psychiatrically 
trained social workers, experienced in public opinion surveying. The wide 
range of personal data sought and the special problems of building rapport 
before gathering data on ethnic attitudes required long interviews which 
took from four to seven hours and in several cases wtre carried on in two 
sessions. The veterans were offered ample opportunity to express personal 
views on many issues and to recount their wartime experiences before 
ethnic minorities were mentioned. 

On the basis of an exploratory study we found it necessary to distinguish 
four types of veterans with respect to their ethnic attitude^s. For the sake 
of brevity, only the four types of anti-Semite are mentioned, but a parallel 
classification as regards anti-Negro attitudes was also developed. These 
four types of anti-Semite were designated as intensely anti-Semitic, out¬ 
spoken anti-Semitic, stereotyped anti-Semitic, and tolerant toward Jews 
and were characterized as follows: (1) The intensely anti-Semitic vet(jran 
was spontaneously outspoken in expressing a preference for restrictive 
action against the Jews even before the subject was raised. (2) The 
outspoken anti-Semitic man revealed no spontaneous preference for re¬ 
strictive action against the Jews. Instead, out.spoken hostility toward the 
Jews emerged only toward the end of the interview when he was directly 
questioned. As in the case of the intensely anti-Semitic veteran, his thinking 
contained a wide range of unfavorable stereotypes. (3) The stereotyped 
anti-SemUic man expressed no preference for hostile or restrictive action 
against the Jews even when questioned directly. Instead, he merely ex¬ 
pressed a variety of stereotyped notions about the Jews, including some 
which were not necessarily unfavorable from his point of view. (4) The 
tolerant veteran revealed no elaborately stereotyped beliefs about the Jews 
(among the statements of even the most tolerant veterans isolated stereo¬ 
types might from time to time be found). Moreover, not even when 
questioned directly did he advocate restrictive action against the Jews. 

The interview situation was so constructed that the responses to ques¬ 
tions would permit a clear discrimination among these four types of 
ethnic intolerance. The first portion of the interview was designed to 
offer the men an opportunity for spontaneous expression of hostility against 
minorities without bringing this subject to their attention. In a second 
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portion, especially in connection with Army experiences, ample opportunity 
was ofiFered to display stereotyped thinking by asking, for example, who 
the “gold-brickers” or troublemakers had been. Only the last portion con¬ 
tained direct questions on ethnic minorities. There the stimuli “Negro” 
and “Jew” were introduced to determine which men were consistently 
tolerant. First it was asked what kinds of soldiers they made, next what 
the subject thought of social and economic association with them, and then 
what his views were on possible changes in the current patterns of inter¬ 
ethnic relations.* Table I shows the distribution of degrees of intolerance. 

TABLE t—Distribution of Intolerance 


Anfi-50mHic Anti-Negro 



No. 

For 

Cmnt 

No. 

For 

C*n# 

Tolerant 

61 

41 

12 

8 

Stereotyped 

42 

28 

40 

27 

Outspoken 

41 

27 

74 

49 

Intense 

6 

4 

24 

16 

Total 

150 

100 

150 

100 


We tried to determine whether the men s social and economic history 
could account for their ethnic intolerance. Among the characteristics 
studied were age, education, religion, political affiliation, income, and social 
status. But the data indicate that—subject to certain limitations—these 
factors of themselves do not seem to account for differences in the degree 
or nature of intolerance. 

Table II, for example, shows that no statistically significant relation 
exists between income and socioeconomic status, on the one hand, and 
intensity of anti-Semitism, on the other.® The same was true for such other 
categories as education, age, and religious affiliation. Which newspaper, 
magazine, or radio program the men favored was also unrelated to the 
intensity of ethnic hostility. The pattern of anti-Negro distribution was 
similar. 

Social mobility.—The picture changes, however, if a static concept of 
social status is replaced by the dynamic concept of social mobility. It was 
possible to gather precise data on the social mobility of one hundred and 
thirty veterans. They were rated as having experienced downward mobility 
or upward mobility if they had moved at least one grade up or down on 
the Alba Edward s socioeconomic scale when compared with their previous 
civilian employment. 

Table III shows that ethnic hostility was most highly concentrated in 
the downwardly mobile group, while the pattern was significantly reversed 

^The full methodological and statistical details of the procedure will be found in 
The Dynamics of Prejudice. 

» Where a significant difference is reported, it is at least at the 0.01 confidence limit. 
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TABLE ll-~Correlates of Anti-Semitism 


Total Catot 

Tolerant 

(61) 

(Per Cent) 

Stereotyped 

(42) 

(Per Cent) 

Outtpoken 
and Interne 

(47) 

(Per Cent) 

Total 

(ISO) 

(Per Cent) 

No. 

Age: 

Under 28 

44 

27 

29 

100 

94 

29-36 

34 

30 

36 

100 

56 

Education; 

Did not complete high school 

35 

31 

34 

100 

65 

Completed high school 

39 

28 

33 

100 

46 

Some college or more 

51 

23 

26 

100 

39 

Religion:* 

Catholic 

40 

28 

32 

100 

103 

Protestant 

48 

25 

27 

100 

33 

No present religious denomination 

33 

33 

33 

100 

12 

Current salary: 

Up to $2,500 

39 

33 

28 

100 

59 

$2,500 to $3,000 

39 

24 

37 

100 

43 

$3,000 and over 

43 

18 

39 

100 

28 

Not applicable 

45 

35 

20 

100 

20 

Socioeconomic status: 

Top four groups 

42 

24 

34 

100 

70 

Semiskilled and unskilled 

38 

33 

29 

100 

80 


* Two cases of Greek Orthodox not Included. 


TABLE lll^lntolerance and Mobility 



Downward 



Upward 




Mobility 

No Mobility 

Mobility 

Total 


No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

Anti-Semitic: 









Tolerant 

2 

11 

25 

37 

22 

50 

49 

38 

Stereotyped 

Outspoken and in¬ 

3 

17 

26 

38 

8 

18 

37 

28 

tense 

13 

72 

17 

25 

14 

32 

44 

34 


Anfi-N»gro: 

Tolerant and stereo- 


typed 

5 

28 

18 

26 

22 

50 

45 

34 

Outspoken 

5 

28 

40 

59 

17 

39 

62 

48 

Intense 

8 

44 

10 

15 

5 

11 

23 

18 

Total 

18 

., 

68 

.. 

44 

.. 

130 



for those who had risen in their social position. Those who had experienced 
no change presented a picture somewhat in the middle; the relationship 
between ethnic intolerance and social mobility (as defined in this study) 
was also present when educational level was held constant. 

The group which was static showed the highest concentration of stereo¬ 
typed opinions—that is, they were “middle-of-the-roaders” with regard to 
anti-Semitism. Over 70 per cent of the stereotyped anti-Semites were 
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found in this middle category. This illuminates the relation between 
mobility and intolerance. On the other hand, the no-mobility group was 
most generally in the outspokenly anti-Negro category. This supplies 
another crude index of the limits of intolerance toward minority groups 
in a northern urban industrial community. In the case of the Jew the social 
norms were most likely to produce merely stereotyped thinking, while it 
was correspondingly “normal” to be outspoken in one’s hostility toward 
the Negro. 

In view of the association between upward social mobility and tol¬ 
erance, the few cases (14) who displayed both upward mobility and were 
outspokenly anti-Semitic warrant special attention. The actual income gains 
associated with upward mobility reveal that the men who were both out¬ 
spokenly anti-Semitic and upwardly mobile tended to be considerably 
more mobile than the others. This may be tentatively explained by the 
fact that sharp upward mobility is likely to be associated with marked 
aggressiveness in general. The data, particularly on those in the group 
downwardly mobile, suggest that to understand intolerance it is less im¬ 
portant to concentrate on the social and economic background of the 
individual than to investigate the character of his social mobility. 

FccUng of deprivation.—Wh'dtever their social and economic life-histories 
had been, all the men interviewed had one common experience—the Army. 
Ileactions to comparable wartime deprivations thus afforded a unique 
opportunity to (‘xainine the hypothesis that the individual who suffers 
deprivation tries to restore his integration and self-control by the expression 
of hostility, one form of which may be ethnic hostility. But here a sharp 
distinction must be introduced between actual deprivations experienced 
and his feelings of dc'privation. Whether the men reacted favorably to 
Army life primarily because they experienced relief from the insecurities 
of civilian life was also pertinent. 

Army experiences which involved objective deprivations were found 
not related to differential degrees of ethnic intolerance (combat versus 
noneombat service, wminds, length of service, etc.). On the other hand, 
a ck'ar association emerged between the display of feelings of deprivation 
and outspoken or intense anti-Semitic and anti-Negro attitudes. 

On the basis of a content analysis it was found that it was possible to 
make reliable decisions as to whether the veterans (1) accepted it in a 
matter-of-fact way, (2) were embittered about Army life, or (3) were 
attached to it or gratified by it. The overwhelming majority of those who 
were tolerant, regardless of the specific content of their wartime experi¬ 
ences, had an attitude of acceptance toward Army life, while the intolerant 
veteran presented a completely reversed picture (see Table IV). The 
latter were overwhelmingly embittered by Army life. In addition, those 
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who declared themselves particularly attached to Army life displayed a 
high concentration of intolerance. 


TABLE IV—Acceptance of Army 



Tolerant 

No. Per Cent 

Stereotyped 

No. Pe: Cent 

Outspoken 
and Intense 

No. Per Cent 

No. 

Total 

Per Cent 

Accepted Army life 

44 

81 

21 

64 

6 

17 

71 

58 

Embittered toward Army 
life 

6 

11 

7 

21 

20 

56 

33 

27 

Attached to or gratified 
by Army life 

4 

8 

5 

15 

10 

27 

19 

15 

Total 

54 

.. 

33 


36 

., 

123 

,, 


The judging of one*s war experiences as depriving or not is a function 
of the individual’s total personality and of the adequacy of his adjiistive 
mechanisms. The interview records of those who seemed gratified by Army 
life revealed that they were also the men who described themselves as 
economically and socially deprived before induction; they seem to have 
been poorly adjusted to civilian society and to have found gratification and 
release in the particular adventure and comradeship of Army life. 

Controls for tolerance.—There seems little doubt that frustrating social 
experiences and the inability to integrate them account to a large degree 
for those aggressions which are vented in ethnic hostility. While our investi¬ 
gation could not ascertain which particular experiences accounted for 
the men’s frustration, it permitted us to ascertain their readiness to submit 
in general to the existing controls by society. If, by and large, they ac¬ 
cepted social institutions, it seems reasonable to assume that such accep¬ 
tance implied a willingness to control their own aggressive tendencies for 
the sake of society. Or, oversimplifying complex emotional tendencies, one 
might say that those men who felt that society fulfilled its task in protecting 
them against unavoidable frustrations were also those who, in return, were 
willing to come to terms with society by controlling their aggressive ten¬ 
dencies as society demands. Hence, the hypothesis correlating the men’s 
acceptance or rejection of society with their ethnic attitudes had to be 
tested. The Army is only one of many social institutions. The postulated 
association between intolerance and the rejection of social controls, which 
was central in terms of this study, had to be investigated for a number of 
other institutions as well. 

Control, technically speaking, is the ability to store tension internally 
or to discharge it in socially constructive action rather than in unwarranted 
hostile action. The predominant mechanisms of control which a person 
uses for dealing with inner tensions are among the most important elements 
characterizing his personality. Each of these mechanisims of control is 
more or less adequate for containing a particular type of aggression gen- 
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erated in the individual by anxiety. These controls or restraints remain 
adequate only if the level of tension does not become overpowering, 
thereby creating unmasterable anxiety. It will not suffice to investigate 
the association between control and tolerance in general; it is necessary 
to discriminate between tolerance as it relates to three types of control 
over hostile tendencies: (1) external or social control, (2) superego or 
conscience control, and (3) rational self-control or ego control. 

Religion may serve as the prototype of an institution, the acceptance 
of, or submission to, which was found to be related to tolerance. Unques¬ 
tioning acceptance of religious values indicates that the individual tends 
to rely on a type of control in which he is guided by traditional and non- 
rational external social forces. In contrast, control is exercised not by the 
minister or the priest but originates within the person, although such 
inner control may have come initially from their teachings. If the moral 
teachings of the church are accepted by the individual not through fear 
of damnation or of societal disapproval but because he considers them 
absolute standards of behavior independent of external threats of approval, 
then we say that the individual has “internalized” these moral precepts. 
They have become an internal control, but a control which is still only 
partially conscious and only partly rational. Such control is exercised over 
the individual by his “conscience,” or, technically speaking, by his superego. 

Markedly different from external control through outside institutions 
and from superego control, which also depends for its cjEectiveness on 
props in the external world (such as parental images or institutionalized 
religion), is the rational control of irrational tendencies which forces them 
into consciousness and then deals with them along purely rational lines. 
The latter may be termed “ego control.” In actuality, the three types of 
control are nearly always coexistent, and in each individual case control 
will depend in varying degrees on all three—external, superego, and ego 
control. In the men studied, wherever control was present it was over¬ 
whelmingly the result of a combination of external and superego control, 
with the first being dominant. Only few men were also motivated by ego 
control, and in even fewer was ego control dominant over superego or 
external control. Hence a study of external, i.e., societal, control was the 
only one which promised to permit insight into the correlation between 
acceptance of, or submission to, social control and ethnic intolerance for 
this particular group. 

The analysis of religious attitudes indicated that veterans who had 
stable religious convictions tended to be the more tolerant. When the 
political party system was viewed as another norm-setting institution, a 
similar relationship of at least partial acceptance or consensus with this 
basic institution was found to be associated with tolerance. Whether the 
veteran was Democratic or Republican was in no way indicative of his 
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attitude toward minorities. But the veteran who rejected or condemned 
both parties ( they are both crooks”) tended to be the most hostile toward 
minorities. 

Thus not only greater stability in societal status but the very existence 
of stable religious and political affiliations as well proved to be correlated 
with tolerance. These phenomena are indicative of the tolerant individ¬ 
uals relatively greater control over his instinctual tendencies, controls 
which are strong enough to prevent immediate discharge of tension in 
asocial action. Such delay in the discharge of tension permits its canaliza¬ 
tion into socially more acceptable outlets. 

To explore more fully this relationship between tolerance and control, 
the responses to other symbols of societal autliority which signify external 
control of the individual were also investigated. Two groups of institutions 
were analyzed separately. The first group, that of Army control through 
discipline and oflBcers’ authority, is discussed below. The second group was 
composed of significant representatives of civilian authority to which the 
men were relatively subject at the time of the interview. 

Four institutions were singled out as being most relevant. They were: 
(1) the administration of veterans’ affairs; (2) the political party system; 
(3) the federal government; and (4) the economic system, as defined by 
the subjects themselves. 

The veterans’ views of each of these institutions were quite complex 
and in some respects ambivalent. Nevertheless, it was possible to analyze 
attitudes toward them on a continuum of acceptance, rejection, or inter¬ 
mediate. 

When acceptance or rejection of the four representative institutions 
was compared with the degree of anti-Semitism (Table V), it appeared 

TABLE V^Attitudes toward the Jew and toward Controlling Institutions 


Attitude Toward 

Tolerant 

Stereotyped 

Outspoken 
and Intense 


Total 

Controlling 

Institutions 

No. 

Por Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

Par Cent 

Acceptance 

41 

67 

20 

48 

11 

23 

72 

48 

Intermediate 

15 

25 

17 

40 

13 

28 

45 

30 

Rejection 

5 

8 

5 

12 

23 

49 

33 

22 

Total 

61 

.. 

42 

.. 

47 


150 

.. 


that only an insignificant percentage of the tolerant men rejected them, 
while nearly half the outspoken and intense anti-Semites did so. This is 
in marked contrast, for example, to studies of certain types of college 
students, in whom radical rejection of authority is combined with liberalism 
toward minority groups. 

Controls, it may be said, are not internalized by merely accepting 
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society. On the contrary, general attitudes of accepting existing society and 
its institutions are the result of previous internalization of societal values as 
personally transmitted by parents, teachers, and peers. Hence the accep¬ 
tance of individuals who are representatives of societal values should have 
been more closely related to internal control than the acceptance of disci¬ 
pline in general, which is more characteristic of external control. Attitudes 
toward officers seem suitable gauges for the individual’s attitudes toward 
control. Incidentally, most of the men evaluated their officers on the basis 
of personal (juality, their moral authority, and not on the basis of their 
punitive power. 

The tolerant veteran appeared able to maintain better relations with 
his officers; he was more willing to accept the authority and discipline of 
the Army as represented by them. In general, his attitude was reasonable. 
When queried as to how the fellows in their outfits got along with the 
officers, tolerant veterans were significantly more prone to claim they got 
along well tlian were the intolerant men. 

In the case of the Negro (Table VI), societal controls exercise a re¬ 
straining influence only on what would be classified as violent, as “intense,” 
intolerance. Violence is generally disapproved of by the controlling insti¬ 
tutions, while they approve, if not enforce, stereotyped and outspoken 
attitudes. The men who were strongly influenced by external controls 
were, in the majority, stereotyped and outspoken but not intense in their 
intolerance toward Negroes, as the present data show. 

TABLE Vf—Attitudes toward the Negro and toward Controlling Institutions 


Attitude Toward 

Tolerant 

Stereotyped 

Outspoken 

Intense 

Total 

Controlling 


Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 

Institutions 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

Acceptance 

9 

75 

19 

48 

38 

51 

6 

25 

72 

48 

Intermediate 

2 

17 

16 

40 

23 

31 

4 

17 

45 

30 

Reiection 

1 

8 

5 

12 

13 

18 

14 

58 

33 

22 

Total 

12 


40 

.. 

74 


24 

.. 

150 

., 


The division between those who rejected and those who accepted 
external control came betweem outspoken and intense attitudes toward 
Negroes. To score “high’’ on the index of rejection for the four controlling 
institutions meant that an individual was likely to fall in the intensely anti- 
Negro category. Thus acceptance of external controls not only was inade¬ 
quate in conditioning men to be tolerant of the Negroes but was not even 
enough to prevent them from holding outspoken views in that regard. It 
served only to restrain demands for violence. 

Stereotyped Thinking.—Precisely because most of the men in the sample 
based their restraint of aggressive tendencies on societal controls rather 
than on inner integration, some aggression remained uncontrolled. This the 
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men needed to explain to themselves—and to others. For an explanation 
they fell back again on what society, or rather their associates, provided in 
the way of a justification for minority aggression. It has already been men¬ 
tioned that most of the men voiced their ethnic attitudes in terms of stereo¬ 
types. The use of these stereotypes reveals a further influence—if not 
control—by society on ethnic attitudes and should therefore at least be 
mentioned. 

One of the hypotheses of this study is that intolerance is a function 
of anxiety, frustration, and deprivation, while the intolerant person’s accu¬ 
sations are ways to justify his aggression. While the rationalizations for this 
intolerance must permit a minimum of reality testing, they will also con¬ 
dition the ways in which hostile feelings arc discharged. 

All intolerant veterans avoided reality testing to some degree, and each 
of them made statements about minorities which showed that they neg¬ 
lected the individuals uniquely personal characteristics—in short, they used 
stereotypes. As was to be expected, those who were only moderately biased 
retained more ability to test reality. They were more able to evaluate 
correctly the individuals whom they met, but they clung to stereotyped 
thinking about the rest of the discriminated group. In this way it remained 
possible to retain the stereotyped attitudes which permitted discharge 
of hostility despite actual experiences to the contrary. Such a limited 
amount of reality testing did not seem to be available to strongly biased 
individuals. 

Because the intolerant person’s rationalizations are closely, although not 
obviously, connected with his reasons for intolerance, he must take care 
to protect them. On the other hand, they also reveal the nature of the 
anxieties which underlie them. 

An examination of the five most frequent Negro and five most frequent 
Jewish stereotypes reveals strikingly different results, each set of which 
presents a more or less integrated pattern (see Tables VII and VIII). The 
composite pattern of stereotypes about Jews does not stress personally 
“obnoxious” characteristics. In the main, they are represented in terms of 
a powerful, well-organized group which, by inference, threatens the sub¬ 
ject. 

TABLE VU—Stereotypes Characterizing Jews 

No. of Vetorons 


Mentioning 

Stereotype Stereotypes 

They are clannish; they help one another 37 

They have the money 26 

They control everything lor hove on urge to control 

everything); they ore running the country 24 

They use underhanded or sharp business methods 24 

They do not work; they do not do manual labor 19 
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On the other hand, the stereotypes about the Negro stress the indi¬ 
vidual, personally “offensive” characteristics of the Negro. As the stereo¬ 
types of the group characteristics of Jews implied a threat to the values and 

TABLE VlU-Stereotypes Characterizing Negroes 


No. of Vetorans 


Mentioning 

Stereotype Stereotypes 

They are sloppy, dirty, filthy 53 

They depreciate property 33 

They are taking over; they are forcing out the whites 25 

They are lazy; they are slackers in work 22 

They are ignoront; have low intelligence 18 

They have low character; they are immoral and dis¬ 
honest 18 


well-being of the intolerant white, so, too, those about the Negro were used 
to describe a conception of the Negro as a threat, particularly because the 
Negro was “forcing out the whites.” 

A comparison of the distribution of stereotypes applied to Jews and 
Negroes, as indicated by this enumeration, with those used by the National 
Socialists in Germany permits certain observations. In Germany the whole 
of the stereotypes, which in the United States were divided between Jews 
and Negroes, were applied to the Jews. Thus in the United States, v/here 
two or more ethnic minorities are available, a tendency emerges to separate 
the stereotypes into two sets and to assign each of them to one minority 
group. One of these two sets indicates feelings of being anxious because 
of one minority’s (the Jews’) assumed power of overwhelming control. The 
other set of stereotypes shows feelings of anxiety because of the second 
minority’s (the Negroes’) assumed ability to permit itself the enjoyment of 
primitive, socially unacceptable forms of gratification. Thus, of two mi¬ 
nority groups which differ in physical characteristics, such as skin color, 
the minority showing greater physical difference is used for projecting 
anxieties associated with dirtiness and sex desires. Conversely, the minoritv 
whose physical characteristics are more similar to those of the majority 
become a symbol for anxieties concerning overpowering control. If we 
apply the frame of reference of dynamic psychology to these observations, 
then these stereotypes permit further emphasis on the relation between 
tolerance and control. The individual who has achieved an integration or 
an inner balance between superego demands and instinctual, asocial strivings 
does not need to externalize either of them in a vain effort to establish a 
control that he does not possess. The intolerant man who cannot control 
his superego demands or instinctual drives projects them upon ethnic 
minorities as if, by fighting them in this way or by at least discharging ex¬ 
cessive tension, he seeks to regain control over unconscious tendencies. 

Actual experiences later in life, once the personality has been formed. 
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seem relatively incapable of breaking down this delusional mechanism. 
Questioning revealed, for example, that although Army experience threw 
the men into new and varied contacts with Jews and frequently with 
Negroes, the stereotypes applied to the service of Jews and Negroes in the 
Army proved largely an extension of the conceptions of civilian life into 
Army experiences. 

It seems reasonable to assume that as long as anxiety and insecurity 
persist as a root of intolerance, the effort to dispel stereotypes by rational 
propaganda is at best a half-measure. On an individual level only greater 
personal integration combined with social and economic security seems to 
offer hope for better interethnic relations. Moreover, those who accept 
social controls are the more tolerant men, while they are also, relatively 
speaking, less tolerant of the Negro because Negro discrimination is more 
obviously condoned, both publicly and privately. This should lead, among 
other things, to additional efforts to change social practice in ways that will 
tangibly demonstrate that ethnic discrimination is contrary to the mores of 
society, a conviction which was very weak even among the more tolerant 
men. 
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TIME OF FINAL DECISION 


All during an election campaign, people can make up their minds. Many 
traditional party voters, however, know far in advance of the campaign 
for whom they will vote. It might be possible now to forecast the party 
for which Southerners will vote in 1960, although the issue and candidates 
will not be known for fifteen years. Others decide during a particular term 
of office whether they will support the incumbent and his party at the next 
election. Many know in May, even before candidates are nominated, how 
they will vote in November. 

Interviews with the panel permitted us to distinguish three kinds of 
voters classified according to the time when they made their final vote 
decision—the decision which they followed throughout the rest of the 
campaign and in the voting booth. 

*'Maij Voters”: These pre-campaign deciders knew in May, at our first 
interview, how they would vote, maintained their choice throughout the 
campaign, and actually voted for that choice in November. Their votes 
had been finally determined by May. 

“June-to-Axigust Voters”: These people settled upon a candidate during 
the convention period (our August interview was the first interview after 
both conventions), maintained their choice throughout the rest of the cam¬ 
paign, and actually voted for that choice in November. Their votes were 
finally determined in June, July or August. 

*‘Septemher-to-Novcmher Voters”: These people did not definitely 
make up their minds until the last few months of the campaign, some of 
them not until Election Day itself. Their votes were finally determined only 
in September, October or November. 

What were the significant differences among these groups of people? 
Why did some people make up their minds before the campaign began. 

Reprinted with minor editorial adaptations from The People’s Choice: How the Voter 
Makes Up His Mind in a Presidential Campaign (1944), pp. 52-61; 65-69, by permis¬ 
sion of tne authors and the publisher, (Copyright, 1948, by the Columbia University 
Press.) 
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others during the first months of the campaign, and still others not until 
the end of the campaign? 

The analysis of this chapter develops two major factors influencing 
the time of final decision. First, the people whose decision was delayed had 
less interest in the election. Second, those who maile their choice in the late 
days of the campaign were people subject to more cross-pressures. By 
‘‘cross-pressures we mean the conflicts and inconsistencies among the 
factors which influence vote decision. Some of these factors in the environ¬ 
ment of the voter may influence him toward the Republicans while others 
may operate in favor of the Democrats. In other words, cross-pressures 
upon the voter drive him in opposite directions. 

Interest and Time of Decision 

The more interested people were in the election, the sooner they 
definitely decided how they would vote. Almost two-thirds of the voters 
with great interest had already made up their minds by May; but con¬ 
siderably less than half of the voters with less interest in the election had 
made up their minds by May. Only one-eighth of the greatly interested 
waited until the late period of the campaign before finally deciding how 
they would vote; twice as many of the less interested delayed their de¬ 
cision until that period. 

The general tendency for late decision among the less interested held 
for both parties. But on each level of interest, the Democrats tended to 
decide later than the Republicans. 

Certain other manifestations of interest also wane in the group whose 
decision is postponed until the later stages of a campaign. At one point 
respondents were asked whether tliey were “very anxious” to see their 
candidate elected, whether it was “not terribly important” although “I 
would like to see my candidate elected,” or whether “it doesn’t make much 
diflFerence.” 

The particular persons who were “very anxious” to have their candi¬ 
date win were those who decided on their vote early in the campaign. The 
same reasons which impelled them to choose a candidate early in the game 
and stick with him also served to make them quite concerned about his 
election. The people who were not particularly concerned about the out¬ 
come of the election were those who decided late in the campaign. They 
felt that nothing much was at stake and waited for happenstance or friends 
to make up their minds for them. As the campaign moved on, the respon¬ 
dents who answered “don’t know” were also saying in effect “don’t care.” 

The campaign managers were thus continuously faced with the task 
of propagandizing not only a steadily shrinking segment of the electorate 
but also a segment whose interest in and concern with the election also 
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steadily shrank. By the end of the campaign, the managers were exerting 
their greatest efforts to catch the few votes of the least interested and least 
involved persons. 

Cross-Pressures and Time of Decision 

We have indicated that there were a number of factors differentiating 
Republican and Democratic voters. Each of these factors could be con¬ 
sidered a “pressure” upon final vote decision. We found the Protestant vote 
allied to the Republicans and the Catholic vote more strongly Democratic. 
We found that individuals on the higher socio-economic status levels 
tended to vote Republican and their poorer neighbors to vote Democratic. 
In other words, a vote decision can be considered the net effect of a 
variety of pressures. 

Now what if these individual factors work in opposite directions? 
Suppose an individual is both prosperous and Catholic? How will he make 
up his mind? Or suppose he belongs to the Protestant faith and lives in a 
poor section of the community? Which of the conflicting influences will win 
out? People who are subject to contradictory and opposing influences of this 
kind are said to be under cross-pressures. 

The more evenly balanced these opposing pressures were, the longer 
the voter delayed in making up his mind. We shall use six instances of 
cross-pressures to show their effect in delaying the time of decision. The 
first tliree cas(‘s involve personal characteristics of the voter; the next two, 
relationships between the voter and other people around him; and the last, 
the voter's basic political attitudes. 

(1) Religion and Socio-Economic Status Level: The first cross-pressure 
we have already mentioned. Protestants on lower socio-economic status 
levels (C- & D) and Catholics on upper socio-economic status levels 
(A, B, & C+) were subject to this cross-pressure. 

(2) Occupation and Identification: In the November interview re¬ 
spondents were asked with what groups in the community they identified 
themselves—big business, small business, labor, etc. While most people 
identified themselves with the class to which they would have been assierned 
by occupation, some semi-skilled and unskilled workers tended to think 
of themselves as belonging with the business class and a few white- 
collar people thought of themselves as belonging with labor. Since the 
business group ordinarily supported one party and the labor group the 
other, a cross-pressure was set up between the voter's objective occupation 
and his subjective identification. 

(3) 1936 Vote and 1940 Vote: Most of the people-but again not all of 
them—voted for the same party in both presidential elections. The voters 
who changed between the 1936 and the 1940 elections-primarily made up 
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of persons who had voted for Roosevelt in 1936 but were for Willkie in 
1940 -could be regarded as having something of a tradition to overcome. 
Their way was psychologically more obstructed than that of the people 
who voted consistently for the same party in all recent elections. 

(4) The Voter and His Family: As we shall see, the American family 
maintains considerable political solidarity, with all adult members voting 
the same way. But sometimes other members of the respondent’s family 
disagreed with him and oftener other members of the family were un¬ 
decided. In either case, the respondent was under a cross-pressure between 
the views of two members of the family or })etween his own ideas and 
those of at least one other member of his famih. 

(5) The Voter and His Associates: Friends as well as family create 
a political environment which may be congenial or hostile. In the October 
interviews, respondents were asked whether they had noticed changes in 
vote intention on the part of people around them. Republicans who noted 
a trend toward Willkie and Democrats who were aware mainly of changes 
toward Roosevelt were in a congenial situation. What they saw going on 
around them coincided with their own preferences. But the few who 
noticed trends towards the opposition party were subjected thereby to 
conflicting pressures from their associates. 

(6) 1940 Vote Intention and Attitude Toward Business and Govern¬ 
ment: And, finally, cross-pressures may exist between a person s vote inten¬ 
tion and his attitude on a basic issue of the election. In the October 
interview, respondents were questioned on their attitudes toward one such 
issue: they were asked whether they considered it more important for a 
president to have experience in business or in government. Most people 
with Republican vote intentions wanted a president with business experi¬ 
ence and most people who intended to vote Democratic preferred govern¬ 
ment experience in their candidate. There were, however, some respondents 
whose attitude and vote intention were conflicting—Republicans who 
wanted government experience in their presidential candidate and Demo¬ 
crats who thought business experience was more important. These deviates, 
then, were subject to a certain amount of cross-pressure. 

Whatever the source of the conflicting pressures, whether from social 
status or class identification, from voting traditions or the attitudes of 
associates, the consistent result was to delay the voter s final decision. The 
voters who were subject to cross-pressures on their vote decided later than 
the voters for whom the various factors reinforced one another. And of all 
the cross-pressures which we have identified the single most effective one 
in delaying vote decision was the lack of complete agreement within the 
family. 

Wiy did people subject to cross-pressures delay their final decisions 
as to how they should vote? In the first place, it was difficult for them to 
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make up their minds simply because they had good reasons for voting for 
both candidates, Sornetinics such reasons were so completely balanced that 
the decision had to be referred to a third factor for settlement. The doubt 
as to winch was the better course—to vote Republican or to vote D(‘mo- 
cratic—combined with the process of self-argument caused the delay in 
the final vc^te decision of such people. 

In the second place, some of the people subject to cross-pressures de¬ 
layed thtn'r final vote decisions because they were waiting lor events to 
r(‘S()]ve th(‘ conflicting pressures. In the case of conllicting personal char¬ 
acteristics, such resolution was hardly possible but in other c'ases a recon¬ 
ciliation of conflicting interests might be anticipated. A person might hope 
that during the campaign he could convince other mtanbers of his family, 
or even more, h(‘ might givx‘ the family every chance to bring liim around 
to their way of thinking. And the family oftem does just that. Or, again, 
he might wait for events in the campaign to provide him with a basis for 
making up his mind. Although there is a tendency toward consistency in 
attitudes, .sometimes the contradiction was not resolved and the voter 
actually went to the polls with the cro.ss-pressures still in operation. 

Such conflicting ])r(‘ssurc‘s make voters “fair game'” for the campaign 
managers of both |)artie.s, for they have a foot in c'ach ])arty. They arc 
.sul)j<‘ct to factors which influemee them to vote Republican and others, 
p(‘rhaps ecjually strong, which influc'nce them to vote Democratic. 

ITom this particular point of vic*w, the hc^avy campaigning of both 
parties at the* (‘iid of thc‘ campaign is a good investment for both sides— 
to the extent to which it can be effective at all. We will recall that the 
people who make up thc'ir minds last are those who think the election will 
affect them least. It may b(‘, then, that explicit attempts by the candidates 
and their manag(Ts to prove to them that the* election icill make a difference 
to them would he more efleclive than any amount of continued argumen¬ 
tation of the issue's as such. One hypothesis is that the person or the party 
that convinces the hesitant voteT of the importance of the ('lection to him 
personally-in t('rm.s of what he* concretely wants-can hav(‘ his vote. 

The Types of Changes 

People delayed thc'ir final vote decisions either because they did not 
have enough inter(\st in tlu' ek'ction to push through to a dc'finite choice 
or because the selection of a candidate put them in a difficult situation, 
containing elements favorable to both sides. But the process of delay did 
not work identically for all of them. Some pe()j)le were “Don’t Know’s” 
until sometime during the campaign and then d('finitely decided on their 
vote. Others decided early in the campaign for one of the candidates, then 
had a period of doubt when they became undecided or even went over 
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to the other side, and finally came back to the original choice. Still others 
changed from one particular party to the other. In short, the people who 
did not make up their minds until some time during the campaign proper 
differed in the ways in which they came to their final vote decision. In this 
sense, the three main kinds of changers were the following (the figures are 
percentages of the voters as a whole); 

28% Crystallizers: They are people who had no vote intention in May 
but later acquired one; they went from ‘‘Dont Know” to Republican ) 
or from “Don’t Know” to Democrat (14%). 

15%i Waverers: They are people who started out with a vote intention, 
then fell away from it (either to “Dont Know” or to the other party) and 
later returned to their original choice. Most of them went from a party to 
“Don’t Know” and then back to the original party (11'Republicans, 
5.5%; Democrats, 5.5%), and others from a party to the other party and 
then back to the first party (4% : Republicans, 1%; Democrats, 3%). 

5%. Party Changers: They are people who started out with a vote inten¬ 
tion and later changed to the other party, finally voting for it. They went 
from Republican to Democrat (2%) or from Democrat to Republican 
( 6 %). 

We might note now, for use later, that all the changes of the cry stallizers 
and most of the waverers involved only one of the parties; the other part 
of the change was a “Don’t Know” opinion. On the other hand, all the 
party changers and some of the waverers were at one time or another in 
the camp of each party; their changes involved allegiance to both parties 
at different times. In other words, 39%* of the changes made by the voters 
involved only one party and only 12%; of them involved both parties. 
Or, adding the constants from May to November, the vote intentions of 
88% of all the voters were limited to one party and the vote intentions of 
only 12%. of the voters took in both parties, at one time or another. 

Of the w^averers who left their original choice for indecision, fully 82% 
returned to it as the more congenial home. But those who wandered away 
to the other party did not return so readily; only 32%; came back to the 
party of their first choice. If a person leaves his party for indecision he 
almost always returns to it later, but if he leaves it for the opposition, he 
seldom returns to it. 

As the campaign wore on, what kinds of changers were still left to 
be convinced, once and for all? 

The three kinds of changers—the crystallizers, the waverers, and the 
party changers—all came to their final decision sometime after May, but 
not all at the same time. Actually, the crystallizers decided much earlier 
than the others; 68% had settled their vote by August as against only 
48% of the party changers and 46% of the waverers. 

But the waverers—the people who left the party of their original choice 
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but later came back and voted for it—comprise a special group because, 
as we noted above, there were two different kinds of waverers. There were 
those who wavered only to indecision and there were those who wavered 
all the way to the other party. The “distance” of the wavering is significant 
both for time of final decision and, as we shall sec, for the roles of interest 
and cross-pressures. The indecision waverers definitely decided much 
earlier than the party waverers (57% by August as against 14% ). If, then, 
we divide the changers into two groups—the one-party changers (crystal¬ 
lizers and indecision waverers) and the two-party changers (the straight 
party changers and the party waverers)—we find that the people who in¬ 
tended sometime during the campaign to vote for both parties took much 
longer to reach a final vote decision than those who varied only between 
one of the parties and indecision. Almost two-thirds of the two-party 
changers did not definitely decide until the last period of the campaign; 
almost two-thirds of the one-party changers definitely decided by August. 
As the campaign went into its last weeks, the people who were still to 
make up their minds, relatively speaking, were those who had been in 
the camp of the opposition earlier. 

What were the roles of interest in the election and cross-pressures in 
voting background for these groups of voters who had arrived at their 
final vote decision in different ways? Did these two influential factors 
differentiate such voters? 

The story is clear. There was a steady decrease of interest and a steady 
increase of cross-pressures from constants to one-party changers to two- 
party changers. The people who changed their position during the cam¬ 
paign but never enough to move into both parties stood between the 
constants and the two-party people. In other words, the more interest and 
the fewer conflicting pressures a person had, the more he tended to decide 
once and for all early in the game and never change his mind thereafter. If 
a person had somewhat less interest and somewhat more cross-pressures, 
then he tended to doubt longer and oftener than the constants but he slid 
back only to a tentative “don’t know” and never far enough to get into the 
other camp. Only those people who had much less interest and many 
more conflicting pressures actually vacillated between the two parties. 

That tells the story of the two-party changers: they were the people 
who were torn in both directions and who did not have enough interest 
in the election to cut through the conflicting pressures upon them and come 
to a deliberate and definite decision. Instead, they drifted along during the 
campaign, drifting into both parties. They not only delayed longer than any 
other group of voters in making their final vote decision but when they did 
make it, as we shall see, they were as likely as not to be swayed by some¬ 
one in their immediate environment. The.se people, who in a sense were 
the only ones of the entire electorate to make a complete change during 
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the campaign were: the least interested in the election; the least concerned 
about its outcome; the least attentive to political material in the formal 
media of communication; the last to settle upon a ^'ote decision; and the 
most likely to be persuaded, finally, by a persona) contact, not an “issue” 
of the election. 

In short, the party changers—relatively, the people whose votes still 
remained to be definitely determined daring the last stages of the cam¬ 
paign, the people who could swing an election during those last days— 
were, so to speak, available to the person who saw them last before Elec¬ 
tion Day. The notion that the people who switch parties daring the cam¬ 
paign are mainly the reasoned, thoughtful, conscientious people who were 
convinced by the issues of the election is just plain wrong. Actually, they 
were mainly just the opposite. 
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In the preceding section we were concerned with problems in the forma¬ 
tion of public opinion, i.c., how opinions come to be what they are. In this 
section we arc concerned not with the causes* of opinion hut with its 
consequences. Our central consideration here has to do with the ways in 
which public opinion is, or should be, applied in the determination of 
public policy. Does the legislative process follow the dictates of public 
opinion, and should it? Under what conditions is public opinion more and 
less appropriate as a guide for public action? In what sense does public 
opinion form the basis of legislation, decree, law? 

A broad historical analysis of the inter-relations between law and public 
opinion is contained in the selection from Dicci/s classical work in that 
field. The long-range perspective of this study is supplemented by a de¬ 
tailed case study of the shifts in public opinion during the debate over a 
single legislative event (Cantwell). Finally there is the question of whether 
public opinion polls do a service or disservice to the democratic process 
(Ranncy). soon as it became possible to provide a picture of public 
opinion toward various political issues—the absence of which Bryce had 
noted years before—the question was raised of the extent to which opinion 
polls supply adequate guideposts for legislative action in a democratic 
society. It is to the complex political problems involved in the practical ex¬ 
pression and application of public opinion that the Ranney article addresses 
itself. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN LAW 
AND PUBLIC OPINION 


My aim in these lectures is to exhibit the close dependence of legislation, 
and even of the absence of legislation, in England during the nineteenth 
century upon the varying currents of public opinion. 

The fact of this dependence will be assumed by most students with even 
too great readiness. We are all of us so accustomed to endow public 
opinion with a mysterious or almost supernatural power, that we neglect 
to examine what it is that we mean by public opinion, to measure the true 
limits of its authority, and to ascertain the mode of its operation. Surprise 
may indeed be felt, not at the statement that law depends upon opinion, 
but at this assertion being limited to England, and to England during the 
last century. The limitation, however, is intentional, and admits of full 
justification. 

True indeed it is that the existence and the alteration of human insti¬ 
tutions must, in a sense, always and everywhere depend upon the beliefs 
or feelings, or, in other words, upon the opinion of the society in which 
such institutions flourish. 

“As force,” writes Hume, “is always on the side of the governed, the 
governors have nothing to support them but opinion. It is, therefore, on 
opinion only that government is founded; and this maxim extends to the 
most despotic and most military governments, as well as to the most free 
and most popular. The Soldan of Egypt, or the Emperor of Rome, might 
drive his harmless subjects, like brute beasts, against their sentiments and 
inclination; but he must, at least, have led his mamelukes, or praetorian 
bands, like men, by their opinion.” 

And so true is this observation that the authority even of a Southern 
planter over his slaves rested at bottom upon the opinion of the Negroes 

Reprinted from Lectures on The Relation of Law and Public Opinion in England Dur¬ 
ing the Nineteenth Century (1914), pp. 1-7, by permission ot the publisher. (Copy¬ 
right, 1914, by Macmillan Co.) 
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whom he at his pleasure flogged or killed. Their combined physical force 
exceeded the planter’s own personal strength, and the strength of the few 
whites who might l)e expected to stand by him. The blacks obeyed the 
slave-owner from the opinion, whether well or ill founded, that in the long 
run they would in a contest with their masters have the worst of tlie fight; 
and even more from that habit of submission which, though enforced by 
the occasional punishment of rebels, was grounded upon a number of com¬ 
plicated sentiments, such, for example, as admiration for superior ability 
and eouragt', or gratitude for kindness, which cannot by any fair analysis 
be reduced to a mere form of fear, but constitutes a kind of prevalent moral 
atmosphere. The whites, in short, ruled in virtue of the opinion, enter¬ 
tained by their slaves no less than themselves, that the slave-owaiers pos¬ 
sessed qualities which gave them the might, and even the right, to be 
masters. With tlie rightness or wrongness of this conviction we are not 
here in any way concerned. Its existence is adduced only as a proof that, 
ev(*n in the most ('xtrenu? case conceivable, Hume’s doctrine holds good, 
and the opinion of the governed is the real foundation of all government. 

But, though obedience to law must of necessity be enforced by opinion 
of soiiK' sort, and Hume’s paradox thus turns out to be a truism, this state¬ 
ment does not involve th(' admission that the law of every country is itself 
the result of w^hat wv mean by “public opinion.” This term, when used in 
reference to h'gislation, is merely a short way of describing the belief or 
conviction prevalent in a given society that particular laws arc beneficial, 
and therefore ought to be maintained, or repealed in accordance with the 
opinion or wislu's of its inliabitants. Now this assertion, though it is, if 
properly understood, true with regard to England at the present day, is 
clearly not true of all countries, at all times, and indeed has not always 
been true even of England. 

For, in the first place, there exist many communities in w'hich public 
opinion-if by that term be meant speculative views held by the mass of 
the people as to the alteration or improvement of their institutions—can 
hardly be said to have any existence. The members of such societies are 
influenced by habit rather than by thought. Their mode of life is deter¬ 
mined by c'ustomary rules, which may indeed have originated in the 
necessities of a given social condition, or even in speculative doctrines 
entertaiiK'd by ancient law-givers, but which, whatever be their origin, 
assuredly owe their continuance to use and wont. It is, in truth, only under 
the peculiar conditions of an advanced civilisation that opinion dictates 
legislative change. In many Eastern countries, opinion-which is better 
described as traditional or instinctive feeling—has for ages been, in general, 
hostile to change and favourable to the maintenance of inherited habits. 
There, as in the West, opinion, in a very wide sense of that word, rules; 
but such aversion to change as for ages keeps a society within the limits 
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of traditional action, is a very diflFerent thing from the public opinion which 
in the England of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has demanded 
constant improvements in the law of the land. 

It is possible, in the second place, to point to realms where laws and 
institutions have been altered or revolutionised in deference to opinion, 
but where the beliefs which have guided legislative reform have not been 
what we mean in England by ‘public’* opinion. They have been, not ideas 
entertained by the inhabitants of a country, or by the gri^ater part thereof, 
but convictions held by a small number of men, or even by a single indi¬ 
vidual who happened to be placed in a position of commanding authority. 
We must, indeed, remember that no ruler, however powi'rful, can stand 
completely alone, and that the despots who have caused or guided revo¬ 
lutions have been influcnc(;d by the opinion, if not of their own country, 
yet of their generation. But it may be asserted with substantial truth that 
Peter the Great laid the foundation of Russian power without much defer¬ 
ence to the opinion of Russia, and that modern Prussia was created by 
Frederick the Great, who certainly drew his ideas of good government 
from other than Prussian sources. It was not, then, the public opinion of 
the Russian people or the public opinion of the Prussians, but the con¬ 
victions of a single man which in each case moulded the laws and insti¬ 
tutions of a powerful country. At this moment legislation in British India 
is the work of a body of English specialists who follow to a great extent 
the current of English opinion. They are, indeed, it is to be hoped, guided 
far more by their own experience and by their practical knowledge of 
India, than by English sentiment; but Anglo-Indian officials though they 
may not always obey the transitory feelings of the English public, ciTtainly 
do not represent Indian public opinion. 

In the third place, the law of a country may fail, for a time, to repre¬ 
sent public opinion owing to the lack of any legislative organ which ade¬ 
quately responds to the sentiment of the age. A portion, at least, of that 
accumulation of abuses, which was the cause of the occasion of the French 
Revolution, may fairly be ascribed to the want of any legislative body 
possessing both the power and the will to carry out reforms which had 
long been demanded by the intelligence of the French nation. Some critics 
may, it is true, deny that a legislative organ was lacking: a French king 
held in his hands under the ancient regime an authority nearly approach¬ 
ing to sovereign power, and an enlightened despot might, it has been 
suggested, have conferred upon the country all the benefits promised by 
the Revolution. But the power of the French Crown was practically more 
limited than modern critics always perceive, whilst the circumstances no 
less than the character of Louis XV and Louis XVI disqualified these 
monarchs for performing the part of enlightened despots. The “Parlia¬ 
ments,” again, which assuredly possessed some legislative power, might, it 
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has been argued, have reformed the laws and institutions of the country. 
But the Parliaments were after all Courts, not legislatures, and represented 
the prejudices of lawyers, not the aspirations of reformers; Frenchmen, 
zealous for the removal of abuses, looked, as a matter of fact, with more 
hope to the action of the king than to the legislation of Parliaments which 
represented the antiquated conservatism of a past age. The want, then, of 
a legislative organ was in France a check upon the influence of public 
opinion. Nor can it be denied that even in England defective legislative 
machinery has at times lessened the immediate influence of opinion. The 
chief cause, no doubt, of the arrest of almost every kind of reform during 
the latest years of the eighteenth and the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, was a state of feeling so hostile, to revolution that it forbade the 
most salutary innovations. But “legislative stagnation,” as it has been 
termed, lasted in England for at least ten or twenty years beyond the 
date when it ought naturally to have come to an end; and it can hardly be 
disputc;d that this delay in the improvement of English institutions was due 
in part to the defects of the unreformed Parliament—that is, to the non¬ 
existence of a satisfactory legislative organ. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

AND THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


The role played by public opinion in a democracy, particularly as it affects 
the legislative process, has long been a subject for speculation by political 
scientists. The advent of controlled quota sampling permits of the study 
of this important relationship in measurable terms. The object of the 
present discussion is to trace the interaction of public opinion and the 
executive and legislative branches of government as they have dealt with 
a single public question—reorganization of the Supreme Court, as prestmted 
to Congress for consideration by President Roosevelt on February 5, 1937. 
Enlargement of the Supreme Court from nine to fifteen members was the 
most controversial feature of the general reorganization of the federal 
judiciary proposed by the President, aimed at speeding up the process of 
clearing cases through the federal court system, and making the system 
more “representative” of the wishes of the people. 

The debate on enlargement of the Supreme Court provides a useful and 
interesting case study for several reasons. The case as a public issue has 
a definite beginning and end, ranging from the proposal of the judiciary 
reform bill by the President on February 5 to the death of Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson on July 14, 1937. As it was debated by public and legislators, 
the issue was a relatively clear-cut one, uncomplicated by side issues or 
utterly foreign events that might have influenced the course of either 
legislators or the public. Finally, and of decided importance, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion made weekly measurements of opinion toward 
the proposal during the entire period that reorganization of the Court 
was a public question. This permits the correlation of reliable opinion 
samplings with events in the debate and the observation of their relation¬ 
ship. 

Reprinted from The American Political Science Review, Vol. LV (1946), pp. 924-35, 
by permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1946, by Tlie American 
Political Science Association.) 
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From this observation it is hoped to throw light on several specific 
questions; (1) What is the general nature of the relationship between the 
public and its legislators? (2) What are the forces at work which deter¬ 
mine the direction that public opinion will take in a debate of this type? 
(3) Is ther(i a noticeable tendency on the part of legislators to follow the 
guidance; of public opinion, and if so, to what extent do legislators take 
tlufir lead from the public? (4) To what extent do legislators attempt to 
swing opinion to their way of thinking? (5) Are there any phases of the 
relationship between the public and legislators that might be improved so 
as to make it more effective in approaching the process of deciding public 
policy? 

From accounts of the Court debate as carried in the New York Times, 
the following short outliiK* of leading developments in the dt'bate has been 
prt'pared : 


CiinoNOLOCiCAL Listing of Events in the Court Debate 

February 5--Prcsid(‘iil Roosevelt sends message to Congress recommending reor- 
ganizalion of the federal judiciary including increasing the membership of the 
Supremo Court Irom nine to filteen members. President reported “calm and 
confich'iit,” redeeling his conviction that he has a huge popular mandate for 
wlial he is doing. Message creates sliock throughout country. 

March /—The Sujireme Court upholds (k)iigressional resolution abrogating pay¬ 
ments in gold. Deeision is of aid to New Deal. 

March /-PK'sideut Roosevelt, in Demoeratie Victory Dinner speech, calls for 
party loyalty on the Supreme (]ourt issue. 

March S—7’he President, in a fir(\side chat, assures Americ'ans that, in proposing 
reorganization of the ("ourt, he is seeking to proteet them from the Court’s 
usurpations. 

March .9—Homer Cummings, Attorney-General, opens Administration arguments 
bc’fore Senate |udieiarv Committee, .saying the bill will restore the govern- 
iiK'ntal niachinerv to its proper balanee. 

March 22—Senator Ihirton K. Wheeler opens opposition arguments before Senate 
Judiciary C’ominittee and reads a statement from Chief Justice Charles E. 
Ilughes saying enlargement of the Court is “unnecessary.” Statement is said to 
hav<‘ the apjiroval of justiees Brandeis and Van Devanter. 

March 29—"Phe Supreme Court reverses Adkins v. Children’s Hospital decision 
and holds constitutional minimum wage law of the state of Wa.shington. Adkins 
case specifically overruled hy 5-4 decision. Decision opens way for federal 
minimum wage legi.slation. 

April /2—In handing down decisions in four specific cases, the Supreme Court 
ujdiolds the National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act). Decision in chief 
case is 5-4. 

April 2tS—Senators Hatch, McCarran, and O’Mahoney, members of the Senate 
Judiciarv Committee previously uncommitted on Supreme Court Bill, announce 
opposition on basis of testimony offered before the Committee. 

May JO—Wa.shington reports say that Justices Brandeis and Van Devanter will 
retire from Court in June. 

May JS—Justice Willis Van Devanter, 78, retires. 
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May 24-The Supreme Court upholds the Social Security Act in ruling on three 
cases, two by 5-4 decisions. 

June i4—The Senate Judiciary Committee reports unfavorably to the Senate on 
the Court bill, terming the proposal “a needless, futile, and utterly dangerous 
abandonment of constitutional principle.” Vote is 10-8 against pmposal. 

July /4-Scnator Joseph T. Robinson, majority leader of the Senate, dies suddenly. 
Supreme Court Bill will be abandoned. 

Two questions were asked weekly by the Gallup Poll during the debate. 
The first question was asked during the period from February J5 to April 
5, and reads: “Arc you in favor of President Roosevelt's proposal regarding 
the Supreme Court?” Tlie second question cove rs the period from April 12 
to June 7, and reads: “Should Congress pass the President's Supreme Court 
plan?” In both questions, the Supreme Omrt plan was statc'd to be “Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s.” Possibly the use of the President’s name might have 
introduced a bias, although throughout the dt.‘bal(\ in the newspapers, on 
the radio, and in the halls of Congress, the plan was also idcMitified with the 
President. In view of this very common identification, the possibility of such 
a bias is minimized. In any event, any tendency tow'ard bias would not 
affect the validity of the figures as used in this study, since a bias would 
be constant. 

Phase One of the Debate. The initial period in the del)ate extends from 
the introduction of the President’s proposal on February 5 until the week 
immediately preceding the two speeches made by the IVesident. In this 
early period public attitudes toward the proposal divided equally, 45 per 
cent of the people expressing approval of the proposal, and 45 per cent 
expressing disapproval, with 10 per cent in the “no opinion” category. These 
figures are from the Gallup Poll taken during the week of February 15. At 
approximately the same time, the New York Times reported that an in¬ 
formal poll of senators made by Times reporters showed that 32 scniators 
were on record as favoring the proposal, 28 as against the proposal, while 
35 remained uncommitted. Thus, while 90 per cent of the public had put 
themselves on record as favoring or disapproving the proposal, only 63 per 
cent of the senators had taken a definite stand. One week later, on February 
17, the Times news columns carried this statement from a Washington 
staff member: “Conservative Democrats . . . especially those in the Senate, 
gagged at the proposals. . . . Many of them maintained a prudent silence, 
waiting to see flow the cat of public opinion would jump.” 

In this first stage of the debate, newspapers and radio commentators 
began to take definite stands on the proposals, and senators and other 
public figures began to make statements setting forth their positions. 
Senator Norris declared against the bill; former Governor Alf Landon, who 
had carried the Republican standard in the presidential election a few 
months earlier, came out against the proposal; Senator Champ Clark de- 
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dared against the scheme; and Senators Glass and Wheeler denounced it. 
The only figure of magnitude to raise his voice in favor of the proposal 
was Senator La Follette. In the face of this cumulation of official opinion 
against the proposal, public opinion began to turn against the plan, and 
by March 1 the Gallup Poll reported that the anti-proposal vote had grown 
to 48 per c(‘nt, while the pro-proposal vote had slumped to 41 per cent— 
a dillt.Tenct* of 7 ptucentage points. The President and his advisers became 
aware that public sentiiiK'iit was turning away from the proposal. 

As early as February 15, the Times reported that Attorney-General 
Cummings and Senator Sherman Minton were planning to make appeals 
for public support of the plan. The Times news columns said: “The frank 
object of all these appeals is to induce the backers of the President to 
send tc'legrarns and letters to their senators and representatives to offset 
th(? thousands rc‘ceived at the Capitol in the last few days in opposition 
to his sw(*eping plan for remaking the Supreme Court with more liberal- 
minded men.” On February 19, the Times said: “On the showing of in¬ 
formal polls that the Administrations judiciary reform bill may hang on 
the decision of less than a dozen senators. President Roosevelt and the 
forces id(‘ntified with him, particularly organized labor, intensified their 
efforts to insure its passage as a prerequisite to further New Deal legisla¬ 
tion. . . . The opposition strategists in the Senate . . . were . . . making 
preparations for one of the stiffest legislative battles of recent years. They 
were making no particular effort to dig into the dwindling reservoir of 
unpledged senators, leaving that to the weight of the letters and telegrams 
still coming in from all parts of the country.'' Phase One of the debate 
may be summarized ])v saying that the President introduced the proposal 
witli the hope that public opinion, which had given him a handsome 
viclorv in November, would provide the pressure necessary to push the 
proposal through Congress. This public pressure was not forthcoming, and 
the public had become increasingly hostile. Opposition senators were bid¬ 
ing tb(*ir time as they watched public opinion swing behind them. So far 
as the Administration was concerned, a counter-attack was necessary to win 
back public favor to the proposal. 

Phase Two. The second phase of the debate may be entitled the Ad¬ 
ministration drive for public support. The outstanding development during 
this phase was the entry of the President directly into the discussion. 
With opinion turning away from the proposal, it became obvious that use 
of the most powerful weapon in the New Deal arsenal was indicated—a 
personal appeal from the President. Consequently, the President made two 
speeches to the nation within five days, an address at the Democratic 
Victory Dinner on March 4 and a fireside chat on March 8. The New York 
Times reported the fireside chat in these words: “He had no intention 
of packing the Court with ‘spineless puppets.' He simply proposed to return 
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the Court to its ‘rightful and historic place’ and save the Constitution fioin 
‘hardening of the arteries’.” On the morning following the fireside chat, 
Attorney-General Cummings opened th(' Administration case hi'fore the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, saying that ihc' proposal would restore 
the governmental machinery to its proper balance. The (hillup Toll for the 
week of March 1 immediately registered the impact of tlu- Presich'nt’s 
speeches. The anti-proposal vote fell to 47 per cent and in tw'o weeks 
dropped precipitately to 41 per cent, the low^est point rc^ached by the No 
vote at any stage of the debate. On the otln r hand, the pro-pro[>osal vote 
began a climb that was to last until March 29, rising f rom 41 to 45 per cent 
during the month. Success had apparently rrow^iual tht‘ effort of the Ad¬ 
ministration to win the favor of public opinion, for the Yes vt)tt‘ now' lu‘ld 
a slim margin over the No vote. How'ever, as will be see*\, this margin was 
to prove far from decisive. 

Phase Three. On March 22, the opposition force's swung back into action 
as Senator Burton Wheeler, chief of the anti-court rc'organi/ation forces, 
opened the opposition arguments before the Senate Judiciary (]ommitt('c. 
As the first opposition witness. Senator Wheeler rc'ad a statement from 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes saying enlargement of the (.'ourt was 
“unnecessary”; and the statemc'iit was said to have' th(‘ appr()\'al of Justices 
Brandeis and Van Devanter. During that wet'k tlu' No vote* turned again 
and began a steady climb upward wdiich w'as to mount almost steadily 
until the proposal w'as finally killed. Kvick'ntly, opposition arguments 
before the Judiciary Committee were sufficieiitly convincing to solidify the 
No vote, the constant strc'iigth of the oppositionists among tlu* public from 
this date onward is shown. 

Phase Four. The turning point in the debate was reached on March 29. 
On that day, the Supreme Court handed dowm a decision rc'versing an 
earlier decision in the Adkins v. Children’s Hospital case. Tin* effect was to 
hold constitutional the minimum wage law of the state of Washington, thus 
paving the way for federal minimum wage legislation, one of the chief ol)- 
jeetives of the New Deal. The effect on public opinion of th(' .switc4i by the 
Supreme Court was nothing short of profound. The Y('s vote, or those in 
favor of reorganization, began a sharp slump from which it never fully 
recovered. In terms of percentages, the Yes vote dropped from a high of 
45 per cent in the week before the reversed decision in the Adkins case to 
a low of 31 per cent on May 17. It is safe to say that the Administration lost 
its case before the public on the day when the Supreme Court did its 
famous about-face. It is to be noted, however, that tlu? Yes vote which 
became estranged from the proposal did not shift into the No group, but 
fell into indecision and became allied with the No Opinion group. The 
growth of the No Opinion group almost matches, point for point, the 
decline in the Yes group. This phenomenon will be enlarged upon below. 
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From the beginning of Pliase Two onward, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittc'c liad been holding extensive hearings at which educators, farm and 
labor h'adei’s, women s group leaders, and the rej^resentatives of almost 
every special interest group in tin* nation appeared and presented their 
case. To what extent the mejubers of the Judiciary Committee were ‘‘hold¬ 
ing off” from presenting the bill for a formal test on the Senate floor is 
difficult to tell with exactness. During this period, opinion was in a state 
of flux, and the Judiciary Committee served a valuable function by per¬ 
mitting opinion to crystallize. Some evidence of political maneuvering to 
tak(; advantage of a favorable climate of opinion is revealed in a charge 
made by Senators Wheeler and Van Nuys on April 3, five days after the 
Supreme Court handed down the decision in the Adkins case. The New 
York Times reported the two Senators as charging Attorney-General 
Cummings with a “gag” attempt, based on reports that Mr. Cummings 
had hinted that he would like to see the Judiciary Committee bring the 
lu'arings to a close. The Times reported the Senators as saying: “There is 
no doubt the Attorney-General would like to close public hearings on this 
issue. . . . Hundreds of American citizens, holding responsible positions at 
the bar, in universities, and in the molding of public opinion have asked 
to be heard ... it is the duty of the Senate Judiciary Committee to con¬ 
tinue tlu'se hearings until every cross-section of public opinion has been 
given an opportunity to present its views.” Senator Wheeler was astute 
enough to r(‘alize that the tide of opinion was running against the proposal, 
and that time was playing into the hands of the opposition, just as Mr. 
Cummings knew that time was playing against the Administration. The 
two opposition Senators realized the impact of the Supreme Court de¬ 
cision of March 29 on the public and were willing to continue the hearings 
of the Judiciary Committee until such time as the increased opposition 
they expect(‘d from the public should have an opportunity to register 
itself through witnesses at the hearings and through senatorial channels of 
sounding opinion. The Judiciary Committee did continue its hearings, and 
reports continued to furnish the bulk of newspaper and radio accounts 
of the reorganization debate. The incident is illustrative of the dependence 
that both sides placed upon the pressure of public opinion to furnish the 
force needed to carry the day. Opponents and proponents alike realized 
that without the backing of public opinion they were lost, and were 
anxiously tr)'ing to win opinion to their side, while waiting for opinion to 
crystallize sufficiently so that a clear-cut case of public support would be 
forthcoming. 

On April 12, with the No vote holding a six per cent margin over the 
Yes vote, the Supreme Court handed down a decision upholding the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act in rulings on four specific cases. In the chief 
case, the decision was five to four in favor of the act. Strangely enough, 
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the efTcct of this decision on public opinion was the reverse of that in 
the Adkins case. The No vote went down slii^htlv while the Yes vote 
inounled slightly. Ibis reversal of opinion can be traced to the fact that 
the Administration immediately made capital of the two successive' faver- 
able decisions of the Court, following a seric's of rcN'cises for the Nt'w 
Deal-maintaining that the two decisions provetl the point that tlu' C:()urt 
w^as actually composed of human beings who wt'ie subject to ('rror and 
could see the error of their w'ays. TIk* Administration raised its famous 
cry that Court decisions rested (ui whether a Justiee eanu' down lu'ads 
or tails, which indicated the need lor a larger CJourt membership. "I’liis 
argument, although it had an imriK'diate effec t, w as not ptnvc'rful ( nough 
to change the trend of opinion, and th(‘ following w'c-c'k (April 19) the No 
vote rose three pc^rcentage points, wdiile the Y('s vole .sank tw'o points. 

Phase Five. The next devc'lopinc'ut of note in the di'bate occurred on 
May 10, when reports from Washington circled the country to the ellect 
that Justices Brandeis and \\in Devantcr intc'uded to retire from the* 
Court in June. The effc'ct of this report was to increase public indecision, 
which had been mounting stc'adily from the introduction of the proposal, 
and after the report had gained credemee the* No Opinion group stood at 
a high of 25 per cent on May 17. It is w'orth pausing to note the state of 
opinion at this time. 

TABLE /—Sfiiff in Vote on Court Reorganization, February 15~May 17^ 



February 15 

May 17 

Difference 

Yes, favor reorganization 

45% 

31% 

-14% 

No, oppose reorganization 

45% 

44% 

- 1% 

No opinion 

10% 

25% 

+ 15% 


Table I shows that the opposition group had held its own, despite sharp 
dips. The Yes group, proponents of reorganization had lost a total of 14 
percentage points; the No Opinion group had risen from 10 per cent to 
25 per cent; and the table shows that those who lost faith in their position 
did not feel powerfully enough affected to jump into the opposite camp, 
but that their reaction was to fall into a state of indecision. The gain for 
the No Opinion group represemts the total defection from both the Yes 
and No groups. In other words, the public was still not clear upon a course 
of action, although the number of Yes people who were; growing increas¬ 
ingly doubtful of their position was very much larger than the respective 
No group. The importance of this observation lies in the assumption that 
members of the Senate were idling along, waiting for a popular reaction. 
This was not to be forthcoming, since the people were becoming in- 

’ February 15 reprrs(‘nts roughly the introduction of the proposal. May 17 is repre¬ 
sentative of the period following circulation of reports that Justices Brandeis and Van 
Devantcr would retire in June. 
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creasingly indecisive. But for the next event unfolding on May 18, it is 
difficult to say how long this deadlock between the people and their 
legislators, each waiting for the other to act, nniight have lasted. 

Phase Six. The deadlock was broken on the date mentioned with an¬ 
nouncement of the r(‘tirement from the Supreme Court of Justice Willis 
Van Devarit(‘r at the age of seventy-eight. This announcement immediately 
cleared the atmosphere, and both opponents and proponents of the court 
reorganization proposal were enabled to make up their minds definitely. 
Opinion had at last crystallized. The retirement of Justice Van Devanter 
meant tliat the President would be able to appoint to the Court a Justice 
more in sympathy with New Deal objectives. In turn, this appointment, 
together with the recent “liberalization” of the Court in the Adkins and 
Wagner Ac't d(‘cisions, mc'ant that for all practical purposes the Court had 
been reorganized. De facto n^organization apparently was satisfactory to 
the public, and the No vote rose quickly until on June 7 opponents of 
court r(‘organiziition had 50 pcT cent of the public behind them, while 
only 35 per c(‘nt favor(*d reorganization. The No Opinion vote sank rapidly 
from 25 per cent on May 17 to 15 per cent on June 7. 

Table II sliows that after the retirement of Justice Van Devanter, 
opinion crystallized more rapidly in the direction of opposition to the pro¬ 
posal than in favor of it. A total defection of 10 per cent of those originally 
favoring reorganization can be noted, five per cxait of these people switch¬ 
ing their vot(‘ into opposition, while five per cent were unable to come to a 
d(?cision and moved into the No Opinion group. 

TABLE Upshift in Vote on Court Reorganization, February 15~June 7 



February 5 

June 7 

Difference 

Yes, favor reorganization 

45% 

35% 

-10% 

No, oppose reorganization 

45% 

50% 

+ 5% 

No opinion 

10% 

15% 

+ 5% 


This evident satisfaction of the people with the changed court situation 
came as a great relief to legislators, who were now able to deal with the 
delicate problem of de jure court reorganization. On June 14, with the bat¬ 
tle of public opinion decided, and with opinion firmly behind it, the Sen¬ 
ate Judiciary (committee reported unfavorably (ten to eight) to the Senate 
on the Judiciary Reorganization Bill, terming the measure "a needless, 
futile, and utterly dangerous abandonment of constitutional principle.” 
Reorganization of tb(' Court was no longer a public issue; and whatever 
lingering inclination there might have been on the part of the Admin¬ 
istration to press for court reform in the face of public opposition was dis¬ 
sipated by the death on July 14 of Senator Joseph T. Robinson, majority 
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leader of the Senate, who had thrown all of his strength into the fray on 
behalf of the proposal. 

Having examined in some detail the interplay between public opinion 
and events in the court debate, it is now possible to form conclusions as 
to the general nature of the relationship between the public and its 
legislators as they deal jointly with a public question. In many respects, 
the debate on the Court is typical of the problems which prek'iit them¬ 
selves for solution in our democracy. For this reason, the conclusions which 
follow have been cast in such a form that they ina>- be ajiplied to under¬ 
standing the nature of any similar debate on a public question. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that so many diverse factors operate 
while a question runs its public course? that these conclusions have ap¬ 
plicability only in so far as the phenomena at work in a given situation 
are taken into consideration. Further study of the tyjH* of relationship 
under consideration will permit the understanding with considerable 
exactness of how public opinion and the legislative process affect each 
other. This, in turn, will enable the public and legislators to operate to¬ 
gether at full efficiency; for it is undeniable that national questions must 
be solved by the joint action of the people and their elected legislative 
representatives. 

1. Legislators display an inclination to **tvait on* public opinion to shape 
itself before dealing formally ivith cpicstions. This does not mean that 
senators were content merely to follow the lead of public opinion, for 
many made an effort to mold opinion to their way of thinking through 
radio addresses and personal appearances. It does mean that the great 
majority of senators were keenly aware of the existence of public opinion 
and hesitant to take action so long as its final direction was not absolutely 
certain. Although many senators committed themselves publicly during 
the course of the debate, at no time did either side show determination to 
force a showdown on the floor of the Senate, such hesitation seeming to 
stem from the uncertain condition of public opinion, which never regis¬ 
tered above 50 per cent either for or against the proposal. 

The function of the Senate Judiciary Committee as a sounding board is 
interesting. As long as any doubt remained about public sentiment toward 
the bill, the committee remained in session, and only when it was perfectly 
plain that public support for the proposal would not be forthcoming did it 
make its unfavorable report. During the extended period of public hear¬ 
ings, an amazing array of witnesses appeared before the committee and 
every possible type of argument for and against the proposal was brought 
forth. Doubtless this varied array of witnesses gave to the senators valuable 
clues as to public feeling on the proposal, and it was on the basis of testi¬ 
mony offered before the committee that Senators Hatch, McCarran, and 
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O’Mahoney announced their opposition to the bill. The most useful 
function of the committee seems to have been to hold in abeyance the 
necessity of making a formal decision while senators waited in the hope 
that public opinion would develop in a decisive direction and render 
unnecessary a decision on the Senate floor. 

2. Events played a more important role than Congress or the President 
in shaping the direction of public opinion. The six leading determinants of 
opinion in the debate were: (1) the President’s Victory Dinner speech and 
fireside chat on the fourth and eighth of March; (2) the opening of the 
Administration case before the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 9; 
(3) the opening of opposition arguments against the proposal before the 
committee on March 22; (4) the decision of the Supreme Court over¬ 
ruling an earlier decision in the Adkins v. Children’s Hospital case on 
March 29, which paved the way for federal minimum wage legislation 
and broke the succession of anti-New Deal decisions handed down by the 
(]ourt; (5) Washington reports, beginning on May 10, that Justices 
Brandeis and Van Devanter were planning to retire; and (6) the retirement 
on May 18 of Justice Van Devanter. 

Of these six steps in the downfall of the Court 2 :)roposal, three were at¬ 
tempts by government officials (the President and senators) to mobilize 
opinion in a particular direction. The other three were events in the sense 
of being unanticipated happc'iiings beyond the province of either pro¬ 
ponents or ojiponcnts of the proposal. While the President’s speeches and 
the argilnu*nts given before the Senate Judiciary Committee affected 
public opinion measurably, they were incapable of affecting it decisively. 
The major event in opinion-determination was the decision of the Court 
in the Adkins case. From the time of this decision, the public Yes vote 
dropped oflF steadily, while th(? No vote rose. The second most important 
step in opinion-determination was the retirement of Justice Van Devanter, 
with the effect of crystallizing opinion which had been drifting into in¬ 
decision as the debate wore on. As Cantril has said, “opinion is generally 
determined more by events than by words—unless those words are them¬ 
selves interpreted as an ‘event’.” ‘ 

3. Public opinion cannot propose a course of action^ and a healthy pub¬ 
lic opinion requires leadership. Tliroughoiit the course of the debate, as 
shown by the accompanying data, public opinion was responsive to 
political moves and events. At no time was tliere observable any great 
spontaneous movement of opinion in a direction which would have indi¬ 
cated to legislators the necessity for taking a particular course of action 
that would have broken the deadlock. It is characteristic of public opinion 
that it cannot generate a proposal or series of proposals serving to satisfy 
its needs. Public opinion can indicate very powerfully the general area of 
2 Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton, 1944), p. 226. 
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its needs, but it remains for an individual or group of individn.U i 
,o™.rd ^ciBc 

proval or disappmval. We have seen how, during the course of theS T 
the public support that fell away fron, looth the Y« and No sidest 
discu^on tendrf to gather the No Opinion categoo., where i, re.rled 
a state of mdeemon awaiting some new determining factor that Jl.l 
move ■« once more mto the realm of decision. Those leg® lators who wai d 
,n the h^ that pubht opimou woul.l show them the wav were wailing i„ 
vain. Public opinion in a democrac) responds to leadership, and need, the 
stinnilus of leadersliip in order to crvslallize one svav or llie mIkt on 
speeiBc proposals. Legislators are pe,f„tly correct in simndhig „pi„i„„ ,0 
that hey may detemine whether or not they arc moving in a direction 
calculated to meet popular needs. It is completely fallacions lor tegis. 
lalors to wait on public opinion to tell tlicm what to do, because pubUc 
..pillion waits on kadership to supply the grist „1 tact and suggest on so 
that It an fullill its function, which is the acceptance rejeett, of pro- 
po.sals. In a sentence, when faced with a specific prolilem, public opinion 
will respond to proposals, but cannot generate them, generation of pro- 
posals IS the function of the legislators. ^ 
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DO THE POLLS SERVE 
DEMOCRACY? 


Most of the current controversy over public opinion polls has centered 
about the question of their accuracy: the reliability of the sample taken, 
the impartiality of the sponsorship, the honesty of the interviewer and the 
interviewed, the fairness of the questions, the measurement of intensities 
or gradations of feeling, and the validity of the analysis or interpretation.^ 
I'lic^se are all, admittedly, important questions; but they tend to ignore 
or to beg one which is both more important and more theoretical: Assum¬ 
ing that the polls were to attain a miraculously perfect and unchallengeable 
accuracy, would they, even then, contribute significantly to the working of 
democracy? 

One’s first inclination is to take it for granted that the answer is “Yes.” 
No principle, in democratic theory, has been more fundamental than the 
belief that political decisions ought to be made by the people as a whole 
or in accordance with their desires.- Yet no principle, in democratic prac¬ 
tice, has proved more difficult of precise application. In theory, even when 
doubts are entertained as to the rationality, the objectivity, and the capacity 
of the ordinary citizen, modern democratic writers have continued to find 
the essence of democracy in popular participation in policy-making.^ But 

Hcpriiitt'cl from The Puhlic Opinion (^uarterhjy Vol. X (1946), pp. 249-60, by permis¬ 
sion of tilt* autlior and the publisher. (Copyright, 1946, by Princeton University Press.) 
i See, for example', in recent issues of the Public Opiniou Quarterly (Vol. 9), Edward 

L. Pernays, “Attitude Polls—Servants or Masters?” pp. 264-268b (Fall, 1945); Gordon 

M. C e)nm‘lly, “Now l.et’s Look at the Real Problem; Validity,” pp. 51-60 (Spring, 1945); 
Lt'o P. Crespi, “The Cheater Problem in Polling,” pp. 431-445 (Winter, 1945-46); and 
the symposium, “The Discussion Goes On,” pp. 403-410 (Winter, 1945-46). 

- I do not intend to imply, of course, that this is the whole of democratic theory. 

For some recent statements on this subject, see Carl L. Becker, Modem Democracy 
(New IIa\en, 1941), p. 7; James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York, 1924), Vol. 
1, p. 20; Francis Coker, Recent Political Thought (New York and London, 1934), p. 
293; Carl J. Friedrich, The New Belief in the Common Man (Boston, 1942), pp. 31, 
221; Harold J. Laski, “Democracy,” Encyclo^mcdia of the Social Sciences (New York, 
1932), Vol. 3, pp. 80, 84; John D. Lewis, “The Elements of Democracy,” American 
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in practice, it has long been apparent that our electoral system, as a reflec¬ 
tion of popular wishes and as a channel for popular activity, leaves a good 
deal to be desired. 

Various improvements have been suggested, ranging from the initiative 
and the referendum to proportional or functional representation. But none 
of these devices, except by placing an intolerable strain on the vott'r, has 
solved the problem of how to reflect simultaneously the great diversity 
of his interests and attitudes on different issues.'* The result, under our 
present system, is that even if one assumes that the voter does a^^ihing 
more than choose between the personalities of rival candidaU's, an election 
approximates what has been called “plebiscitary democracy.’ It is a way 
of approving or disapproving in the most general terms the policies of 
the party or individual in office and of renewing or transferring this ex¬ 
ceedingly vague mandate for the coming term of offic e.® 

Such a check and consultation is much better than none at all. Not¬ 
withstanding its resemblance to some of the dictatorial plebiscites, it per¬ 
mits, in a free society, the expression of at least the major discontents. 
But consultations which arc so sweeping and which occur at such rare 
intervals are only the thinnest caricature of the democratic belief that the 
health of the community depends upon the personal, active, and contin¬ 
uous political participation of the body of its citizens. 

It is here that the polls are supposed to make their great contribution. 
By separating the issues from one another, by stating them simply and 
clearly, and by covering the electorate completely and continuously, they 
avoid the most obvious obscurities, strains, and distortions of the older 
procedures. If to these virtues one might add unchallengeable accuracy, 
the well-known dream of Bryce would be realized: the will of the majority 
of the citizens could be ascertained at all times; representative assemblies 
and elaborate voting machinery would be unnecessary and obsolete.” 

Political Science RevieWy Vol. 34, p. 469 (June, 1940); A. D. Lindsay, The Modern 
Democratic State (London, New York, Toronto, 1943), Vol. 1, pp. 267-268; Charles E. 
Mcrriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism (New York, 1939), pp. 11-12; 
Francis Graham Wilson, The Elements of Modern Politics (New York and London, 
1936), pp. 189-190, 247. 

^ John Dickinson, “Democratic Realities and the Democratic Dogma,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, Vol. 24, p, 300 (May, 1930); Pendleton Herring, The Politics of 
Democracy (New York, 1940), p. 329; E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New 
York, 1942), p. 33. For the weaknesses of such devices as the initiative and referendum, 
see Harold F. Gosnell, “The Polls and Other Mechanisms of Democracy,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 4, p. 225 (June, 1940); A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular 
Government (New York, 1913), pp. 152-235; William B. Munro, “Initiative and Referen¬ 
dum,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 4, pp. 50-52. 

® The electoral system is, of course, supplemented by tlie interpretive work of the 
pressure groups, and they provide an important instrument for popular political action. 
But it is obvious that many of them are at least as much concerned with misrepresenting 
or flouting public opinion on individual issues as with representing it. 

® The American Commonwealth (New York, 1920), Vol. 2, p. 262. 
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Not ever^'one has rejoiced over this possibility. Anyone who agrees 
with Hamilton, for example, that the people are turbulent and changing, 
seldom judging or determining right, is hardly likely to welcome a device 
to make the voice of the people (which decidedly is not the voice of God) 
more audible than ever.^ Nor is this attitude likely to surprise or disturb 
the genuine democrat. 

What should disturb him, however, is the fact that there are many 
people who consider themselves good democrats and who nevertheless 
consider the polls a menace to democracy. The objections of this second 
group deserve more systematic attention than they have yet received.'^ 

The first and most frequent of these objections is that the polls destroy 
political courage and leadership. Evt^ry adequate government, it is main¬ 
tained, requires these qualities in its officials. They can exist, however, 
only where tli(;re is freedom and flexibility and where the statesman is 
not bound, either in form or in fact, by rigid instructions from the voters. 
The government official, whether Congressman or administrator, has access 
to information which is beyond the reach of the ordinary voter, and he 
has something more than the ordinary voters leisure in which to consider 
it. To subject his judgment to the ill-informed and hasty judgment of 
the electorate is to commit the political crime of rendering a decision before 
considering the evidence on which it ought to be based. It is true that the 
polls have no official standing and cannot bind any office-holder. But, 
the charge runs, the official who wants to keep his job will abandon his 
duty of analyzing and judging proposed policies in favor of the simpler, 
and safer, device of deciding as the polls tell him to decide.® 

So far as the legislator is concerned, there are several weaknesses in 
this argument. Simply as a matter of fact, it would be extremely difficult 
to show that the polls have had a decisive effect in determining the voting 
habits of any substantial number of representatives.'® It is one of the 


" See, for rxaniple, Col. O. R. McGuire, "The U.S. Constitution and Ten Shekels of 
Silver,” Public Opinion Quartcrhjf Vol. 4, pp. 232-235 (June, 1940). 

In this discussion 1 am not taking up the question of the accuracy of the polls, since 
the principh' at issue is really one of whether even an accurate poll is a desirable tiling 
in a democracy. 

^ For a concise statement of this position, see Eric F. Goldman, "Poll on tlie Polls,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, V^)l. 8, pp. 461-467 (Winter, 1944-45), and the literature 
there cited. 

More Congressmen would be influenced by the polls, and the argument strength¬ 
ened, if there M'ere more general confidence in their accuracy and if the returns were pub¬ 
lished by Congressional districts. For evidence of the influence of polls on legislators, 
see L. E. Gleeck, "96 Congressmen Make Up Their Minds,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 4, pp. 3-24 (March, 1940); George W. Hartman, "Judgments of State Legislators 
Concerning Public Opinion,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 21, pp. 105-114 (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1945); Martin Kriesberg, "What Congressmen and Administrators Think of the 
Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 9, pp. 333-337 (Fall, 1945); George F. Lewis, Jr., 
"The Congressmen Look at the Polls,” Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 229-231 (June, 1940). 
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dubious advantages of the American system that it is extremely difficult 
to allocate responsibility; and even in those cases in wliich responsibility 
can be fixed, the ordinary voter is only too likely to be ignorant of the 
voting record of his representative. The average Congressman on the 
average issue need not worry too much about the opinion of his constit¬ 
uents in the mass. What he does need to worry about is the opinion of 
specific organizations and individuals inside his constituency, especially 
the political machines and the organized pressure groups. Any Congressman 
who is concerned with political realities knows that it is more important 
to appease a well-disciplined minority, which can deliver the votes on 
election day, than to gratify an unorganized and casual majority, the 
intensity of whose convictions and the efficacy of whose action is far less 
likely to be decisive. If the polls exert any influence at all, therefore, they 
tend to moderate or deflate rather than to reinforce the special pressures 
already influencing legislators.’^ 

The absence of scientific methods for measuring opinion, moreover, 
has never prevented politicians from trying to guess what it is. The repre¬ 
sentative, if such there be, who follows the polls slavishly would have his 
ear well to the ground under any circumstances. It is hard to see how 
democracy is undermined or its moral fibre destroyed simply by providing 
him with more reliable methods of judgment. It can hardly be urged that 
so long as a representative is going to vote according to public opinion 
anyway, the more distorted his picture of it, the better. Nor would it 
be easy to show that, among those restrained by the polls, the idealists 
seriously outnumber those who would otherwise follow the dictates of 
selfish and limited interests. 

Finally, it should be remembered that public opinion is not so definite 
and rigid as the argument implies. In some instances, changes have been 
both rapid and extreme, and political leaders have often been in a strategic 
position to influence or shape it. In addition, men of intelligence and 
foresight who understand the probable effects of an unfortunate policy or 
the misconceptions on which it is based can anticipate the ultimate revul¬ 
sion of public feeling and act accordingly. Voters, it should be remembered, 
do not always show great tolerance for the Congressman who excuses 
his own past mistakes with the plea that most of the electorate, at the 
time, shared his way of thinking. 

Although the argument concerning the destniction of leadership is 
usually made with the legislator in mind, it actually has somewhat more 
factual strength in the case of the policy-making administrator. Surveys 
indicate that he is more likely to pay attention to the results of the polls, 
and he is also more likely to have expert or specialized personal knowledge 

The opposite assumption is the ba.sis for the New York Times* frequently quoted 
criticism of the polls, November 13, 1936, p. 22. 
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as an alternative basis for decision.^* There is a possibility, at least, that 
his interest in the polls may indicate a tendency to subordinate his own 
well-informed judgment to the opinion of the electorate; and there is a 
further possibility that he may become so dependent upon it that he will 
take no action at all when that opinion is confused or divided or simply 
non-existent. 

On the other hand, the administrator is, if anything, subject to even 
greater and more numerous pressures than is the Congressman. For him, 
therefore, the polls may be even more important as a basis for resisting 
minority pressures in the public interest. Moreover, like the legislator, he 
has considerable power to influence public opinion, although his methods 
are somewhat different; and a precise knowledge of what that opinion is 
can be an important help in enlightening or changing it. 

The factual basis, or lack of basis, for the argument that the polls 
destroy leadership is less important, however, than two of the argument's 
theoretical implications. 

The first of these is that government officials, whether legislators or 
administrators, constitute something of an expert body, possessing unusual 
intelligence, information, and skill, and that to this body the voter, because 
of his personal inadequacy, should delegate his power. 

This argument, however, proves too much. If expertness is to be the 
criterion for the right to participate in government, the ordinary Con¬ 
gressman would himself have difficulty in qualifying.’® Even the policy¬ 
making administrator, in an age of increasingly voluminous and technical 
legislation, is likely to be an expert only in the most attenuated sense of 
the term.’^ To be sure, both he and the legislator must make use of the 
knowledge and experience of the expert, especially in determining the 
technical -means to achieve broader and predetermined objectives. But 
when it comes to determining the objectives themselves—and it is with 
objectives rather than with means that the polls are primarily concerned— 
the democratic theorist who would free leaders from the restraint of a 
less well-informed public opinion is, consciously or unconsciously, on the 
road to what, since the days of Plato, has been the radically undemocratic 
position of urging rule by some elite. 

The second theoretical implication is the even stranger one that ig¬ 
norance of what the people want and feel is a positive advantage in a 

^^Kriesberg, op. cit. The polls, it should be noted, are generally concerned with 
broader matters of policy rather than with the technical matters in regard to which the 
expert has the greatest competence. 

13 John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, 1927), p. 124; Herman 
Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modem Government (New York, 1934), pp. 100-101. 

1* It is difficult to make a simple generalization on this subject because of tlie great 
variety of levels and types of administrative activity. But the quality of mind of the 
policy-making administrator is fundamentally different from that of the true expert, 
whose field of competence is necessarily quite restricted. 
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democracy. Yet few defenses of democracy have been more persuasive 
than the one which insists that democracy alone provides the government 
with adequate information about the desires and attitudes of the people 
and that, even if these prove to be ignorant or irrational, it is only on tlie 
basis of such information that a government can act intelligently. Legis¬ 
lation cannot be separated from the practical problem of administration 
and enforcement; and it is of fundamental importance, in framing and 
administering laws with intelligence, to understand, as one of the vital 
factors in the situation, the state of public feeling.^® This is not to say 
that opinion is the only factor to be considered. It is saying that it is an 
essential element in the rational analysis of any political situation. People 
will not refrain from having opinions and acting upon them simply because 
they are not asked what they are. Yet statesmen, wh(‘th(T legislators or 
administrators, are unlikel)' to have direct personal knowledge of these 
feelings; and the weaknesses of elections, the press, and other methods 
of identifying them have been obvious for decades. Here, therefore, if 
anywhere, the polls, far from being a menace to democracy, give substance 
and meaning to what has always, in theory, been one of its outstanding 
advantages.^^ 

In short, so far as this first set of criticisms is concerned, the polls are 
neither, in fact, so destructive of leadership and courage as critics suggest 
nor, in theory, so incompatible with the traditional meaning of democracy. 
On the contrary, the unstated assumptions of the critics tend logically to a 
conclusion which is itself basically undemocratic. 

A second set of charges is remarkable for the way in which it parallels 
Hamilton’s way of thinking for purposes which are quite un-Hamiltonian. 
Its authors agree that the intelligence and judgment of the people is to 
be distrusted—not because of their radicalism, however, but because of 
their conservatism and complacency. Far from being a source of turbulence 
and unrest and a menace to private property and traditional ways of doing 
things, the people are so conventional and so contented with things as 
they are that they constitute a formidable brake upon progress, slow to see 
the need for drastic social changes and slow to take the necessary steps, 
always doing too little and always doing it too late. Public opinion polls, 
by giving publicity to the^se attitudes, increase their force. In addition, 
the attention and deference paid them intensify both the complacency of 
the people and their confidence in their own mystical rightness. What the 
people need, however, is to develop some realization of their own short- 

Ernest Barker, Reflections on Government (London, 1942), pp. 74-75, 199, 230; 
lohn Dewey, op cit., pp. 206-208; George Gallup and Saul Forbes Rae, The Pulse of 
Democracy (New York, 1940), p. 265; A. D. Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 144, 269-270, 274. 

Tlie use already made of the polls by such governmental agencies as the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture indicates their value in making this theoretical advantage of democ¬ 
racy into a real one. See Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 117, 217-221. 
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comings and some willingness to leave to the expert those matters of 
which he alone can judge.^^ 

Here, as in the case of the first set of criticisms, it would be diflBcult 
to prove that the people are actually more conservative than their repre¬ 
sentatives. Some observers, in fact, contend that the polls have repeatedly 
shown the people to be far readier than Congress to accept progressive 
ideas.But even if the people proved, as a regular matter, to be a hindrance 
to progress, certain theoretical diflBculties would remain. It is undoubt¬ 
edly tnae that the process of modern government is too technical and 
complex to be directed in detail by the ordinary citizen and that the skill 
and knowledge of the expert must be tapped in a responsible fashion. 
Yet this argument is too easily confused with the very different argument 
that the ‘responsible” expert must be given the power to introduce, ac¬ 
cording to his own judgment, drastic social changes. There is, to begin with, 
a certain lack of logic in an argument which speaks of ultimate responsi¬ 
bility to the public while maintaining that “trained intelligence” must 
none the less be free to introduce the drastic changes which the unin¬ 
formed public is not prepared to accept. And the more one tries to avoid 
this dilemma by limiting responsibility to the voter in favor of government 
by disinterested, wise, and public-spirited elite, the more the criticism 
becomes one, not of the polls as a hindrance to the operation of democracy, 
but of d(‘mocracy as a hindrance to progress. 

The defense of democracy, which is as old as Aristotle, does not need 
to be elaborated here.^” But it is essential to point out, as Plato himself 
came to recognize, that no government, however well intentioned, can 
force a community to move in directions in which it does not want to 
move, or to move much more rapidly than it would otherwise move, 
without resorting to instruments of force and tyranny which are incom¬ 
patible with both the spirit and the practice of democracy.^® 

The third, and by far the most valid, criticism which can be made of 
the polls is that they represent a fundamental misconception of the nature 
of democracy. Bryce's picture of a society in which the will of the majority 
of the citizens would be ascertainable at all times is neither a very profound 
nor a very realistic picture of democratic society. Democracy is not simply 
the ascertaining and the applying of a “will of the people”—a somewhat 
mystical entity existing in and of itself, independent, unified, and complete.®^ 

Robert S. Lynd, “Democracy in Reverse,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 4, pp. 
218-220 (June, 1940). See also Lindsay, op. cit., p. 234. 

IS William A. Lydgate, What America Thinks (New York, 1944), pp. 2-8. 

For a further discussion of this subject, see Friedrich, op. cit., pp. 41, 217-218, 
220-221; John D. Lewis, of), cit.; Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 268-277. 

20 Dewev, op. cit., p. 208; Dickinson, op. cit., pp. 301-304; Laski, op. cit., p. 84; John 
Stuart Mill, Considerations on Representative Government (New York, 1862), pp. 55-80. 

21 Dickinson, op. cit., pp. 288-289; John D. Lewis, op. cit, p. 471. 
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It is the whole long process by which the people and their agents inform 
themselves, discuss, make compromises, and finally arrive at a decision.^^ 

The people are not the only element in this process, and they are not 
necessarily the agent which is best suited to each part of the task. In general, 
the executive and the administrative services are best fitted to see policy as 
a whole and to prepare a coherent program as well as to handle the technical 
details of legislation. The legislature provides a forum in which the diflferent 
interests within the country can confront one another in a regularized way, 
as the people cannot, and acquire something of the mutual understanding 
and comprehensive outlook which is essential for the satisfactory adjustment 
of interests. The people themselves, finally, can express better than any other 
agency what it is they need and want. 

None of these functions, it is true, belongs exclusively to any one agency, 
nor can any be separated rigidly from the others. The process of discussion 
and adjustment is a continuous one, carried on on all levels. There is a 
constant interweaving and interpenetration of talk and action subject to no 
precise demarcation but in which it is none the less essential that each 
agency refrain from functions which are beyond its competence.^^^ In this 
process the operation of the polls may be positively harmful, not in inter¬ 
fering with “government by experts*' as more frequently charged, but in 
emphasizing the content of the opinion rather than the way in which it is 
formed and in focusing attention on the divergency of opinion rather than 
upon the process of adjusting and integrating it. 

To say this is not to urge a restriction on popular participation but to 
emphasize its real nature and function. Popular participation in government 
is thin and meaningless if it is nothing more than the registering of an 
opinion. It becomes meaningful to the extent that the opinion is itself the 
product of information, discussion, and practical political action. There is 
something not only pathetic but indicative of a basic weakness in the polls' 
conception of democracy in the stories of those who tell interviewers they 
could give a “better answer” to the questions if only they had time to read 
up a bit or think things over. It is precisely this reading up and thinking 
over which are the essence of political participation and which make politics 
an educational experience, developing the character and capacity of the 
citizens.^* 

The polls, however, except as their publication tends to stimulate 

22 Barker, op. cit., pp. 36, 67; C. Delisle Burns, Democracy (London, 1929), p. 90; 
Dickinson, op. cit., pp. 291-292; Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy 
(Boston, 1941), p. 255; Lindsay, The Essentials of Democracy (Philadelphia, 1929). 

23 Barker, op. cit., pp. 43-44; Dickinson, op. cit., p. 301; Finer, op. cit., pp. 99-101, 
369; Friedrich, Constitutional Government, pp. 255, 415; John D. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 
469^70; Merriam, op. cit., pp. 120-121; Mill, op. cit., pp. 115-116. 

24 To some, this is the greatest justification of democracy. Burns, op. cit., pp. 7, 71- 
72, 88-89; Coker, op. cit., p. 294; Dewey, op. cit., pp. 206-208; Mill, op. cit., pp. 69-80, 
170; Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1838), p. 232. 
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political interest, play almost no part in this process. They make it possible 
for the peojDle to express their attitude toward specific proposals and even 
to indicate the intensity of their feeling on the subject; and they can dis¬ 
tinguish the attitudes of different social and economic groups from one 
another. But they provide no mechanism on the popular level for promoting 
discussion, for reconciling and adjusting conflicting sectional, class, or group 
interests, or for working out a coherent and comprehensive legislative pro¬ 
gram. 

In fact, far less perfect instruments for discovering the “will” of the voters 
are often much more effective in arousing popular participation. The initia¬ 
tive and the referendum, for all their weaknesses, stir opponents and advo¬ 
cates of measures to unusual activity and stimulate a large proportion of 
the voters, rather than a small selected sample, to consider and discuss the 
issues.^*" Similarly, the privately-conducted British Peace Ballot proved to be 
an educational experience for the entire British people.'*^® Even the much 
maligned Literary Digest Poll performed a greater service in arousing 
thought and discussion than did its more accurate competitors. 

In short, the polls are not concerned with, and provide no remedy for, 
the gravest weaknesses in the democratic process. If one thinks of democracy 
in practical terms of discussion and political activity rather than of a disem¬ 
bodied “will,” the great need is to get rid of the obstacles to popular 
education, information, debate, judgment, and enforcement of responsibility. 
To do this, there must be a multiple effort directed against a multiplicity 
of evils. To mention only a few of these, the political education in most 
of our schools, handicapped as they are by conventional schoolboards and 
the fear of controversy, is wretchedly inadequate. In too many cities the 
sources of information are insufficient, the news itself distorted, and the free 
competition of ideas seriously restricted.^^ In general, our facilities for dis¬ 
cussion-clubs, unions, pressure organizations, forums, round-tables, and the 
radio—provide no adequate successor to the town meeting in the sense of 
active and responsible personal participation.^*^ More fundamentally, the 

25 Eklwin A. Cottrell, “Twenty-Five Years of Direct Legislation in California,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 3, pp. 30-45 (January, 1939). For a different opinion, see Waldo 
Schuniacher, “Thirty Years of People’s Rule in Oregon,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
47, pp. 242-258 (June, 1932). 

20 Dame Adelaide Livingstone, The Peace Ballot (London, 1935), pp. 19-29. 

27 The de\’elopnient of the one-new'spaper pattern is particularly unfortunate. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, The Disappearing' Daily (New York, 1944), pp. 3, 5, 10-12. See also 
Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New York, 1946), xii and passim for a survey not 
only of tlie newspaper but of book publishing, the radio, and the motion picture. 

28 On the need for new devices tor discussion, see Harwood L. Childs, An Introduc¬ 
tion to Public Opinion (New York, 1940), p. 137; Coker, op. cit., p. 373; Harold D. 
Lasswell, Democracy through Public Opinion (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941), pp. 80-95; 
Merriam, On the Agenda of Democracy (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 21-22; Joseph R. Starr* 
“Political Parties and Public Opinion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 3, pp. 436-448 
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undemocratic character of much of our economic and social life is a real 
hindrance to the growth of political democracy. 

Moreover, even if our political education were magnificent, the channels 
of information completely clear, the facilities for discussion abundant, and 
the spirit of democracy universal, the obscurity and confusion in our political 
system, resulting from its checks and balances and its lack of party disci¬ 
pline, would make it almost impossible for the ordinary voter to understand 
what is going on, to pass judgment intelligently, and to place responsibility. 
Yet any government in which the people are to share must at a minimum be 
comprehensible. Obscurity and anonymity kill democracy. These defects, 
however, are present in our government, and about tliem the polls can do 
very little. 

The chief advantage of the polls is that, in an age of increasing strain 
upon traditional democratic procedures, they have made a constructive 
technical contribution by reflecting sensitively and flexibly the currents of 
public feelings, by making this information available to political leaders in 
a way which is neither rigid nor mandatory, and by testing the claims of 
special interests to represent the desires of the people as a whole. These are 
services performed by no other agency, and they should not be under¬ 
estimated. 

But if, in a democracy, the health of the community depends upon the 
personal, active, and continuous political participation of the body of its 
citizens, this contribution is a limited and even a minor one. Even when 
used with the greatest accuracy and intelligence, the polls cannot achieve 
any fundamental improvement until our political system itself is simplified, 
until the lines of responsibility are clarified, and until devices are discovered 
for increasing the direct participation of the people, not simply in the regis¬ 
tration of their aims, but in the deliberative procedure which is the real 
heart of democracy. 

(July, 1939). For a more optimistic picture, see Friedlich, Constitutional Government, 
p. 546. 
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Theoretical analysis of the communication process emerges in seme form 
whenever social scientists seek to describe society in its broad dimensions. 
The crucial pervasiveness of communication activities, evident in the func¬ 
tioning of the simplest and most primitive social organizations, is particu¬ 
larly apparent in the industrialized, urbanized, secularized mass society. 

Contributions to a theory of communication have been made by workers 
in various fields—philosophy, sociology, anthropology, political science, psy¬ 
chology—and any unified theory (or theories) developing out of the current 
emphasis upon empirical work will have to take account of varied analyses. 
In the conceptualization of the communication process, one theoretical posi¬ 
tion (illustrated here in the selection from Cooley) sees the process as the 
binding force in organized society. This overall view of the social function 
of communication is followed by a selection from Mead dealing in detail 
with the specific psychological mechanisms at the basis of the individuaVs 
capacity to communicate with himself as well as with others. The articles 
by Sapir and Park are further examples of theoretical positions concerned 
with the integrating and disintegrating effects of communication upon or¬ 
ganized group life. 

Somewhat in contrast to these writers are the selections from Lasswell 
and Hovland which typify efforts to delimit and define the theoretical 
aspects of communication into formulations which can be subjected to em¬ 
pirical research. In developing his theories of political influence, Lasswell 
has constructed a political formulation of the communication process which 
is abbreviated in his widely known formula, *'Who says what to whom, with 
what effect?^ His selection presents a set of categories for analyzing the 
communication process which has had wide influence on recent research. 
The application of the learning theory of modern psychology to the problem 
of communication effects is illustrated in the Hovland article. 
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Charles H, Cooley 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
COMMUNICATION 


By Communication is here meant the mechanism through which human 
relations exist and develop—all the symbols of the mind, together with the 
means of conveying them through space and preserving them in time. It 
includes the expression of the face, attitude and gesture, the tones of the 
voice, words, writing, printing, railways, telegraphs, telephones, and what¬ 
ever else may be the latest achievement in the conquest of space and time. 
All these taken together, in the intricacy of their actual combination, make 
up an organic whole corresponding to the organic whole of human thought; 
and everything in the way of mental growth has an external existence 
therein. The more closely we consider this mechanism the more intimate 
will appear its relation to the inner life of mankind, and nothing will more 
help us to understand the latter than such consideration. 

There is no sharp line between the means of communication and the 
rest of the external world. In a sense all objects and actions are symbols 
of the mind, and nearly anything may be used as a sign—as I may signify 
the moon or a squirrel to a child by merely pointing at it, or by imitating 
with the voice the chatter of the one or drawing an outline of the other. 
But there is also, almost from the first, a conventional development of 
communication, springing out of spontaneous signs but soon losing evident 
connection with them, a system of standard symbols existing for the mere 
purpose of conveying thought; and it is this we have chiefly to consider. 

Without communication the mind does not develop a true human 
nature, but remains in an abnormal and nondescript state neither human 
nor properly brutal. This is movingly illustrated by the case of Helen Keller, 
who, as all the world knows, was cut off at eighteen months from the 
cheerful ways of men by the loss of sight and hearing; and did not renew 
the connection until she was nearly seven years old. Although her mind was 

Reprinted from Social Organization (1909), pp. 61-65; 80-103, by permission of the 
publisher. (Copyright, 1909, by Charles Scribner's Sons; 1937, by Elsie Jones Cooley.) 
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not wholly isolated during this period, since she retained the use of a 
considerable number of signs learned during infancy, yet her impulses were 
crude and uncontrolled, and her thought so unconnected that she afterward 
remembered almost nothing that occurred before the awakening which 
took place toward the close of her seventh year. 

The story of that awakening, as told by h(*r teacher, gives as vivid a 
picture as we need have of the significance to the individual mind of the 
general fact and idea of communication. For weeks Miss Sullivan had been 
spelling words into her hand which Helen had repeated and associated 
with objects; but she had not yet grasped the idea of language in general, 
the fact that everything had a name, and that through names she could 
share her own experiences with others, and learn theirs—the idea that there 
is fellowship in thought. This came quite suddenly. 

“This morning,” writes her teacher, “while she was washing, she wanted 
to know the name for water. ... I .spelled w-a-t-e-r and thought no more about 
it until after breakfast. Then it occurred to me that with the help of this new 
word I might succeed in straightening out the mug-milk difficulty [a confusion of 
ideas previously discussed]. We went out into the pump-house and I made Helen 
hold her mug under the pump while I pumped. As the cold water gushed forth 
filling the mug I spelled w'-a-t-e-r in Helen’s free hand. The w'ord coming so close 
upon the sensation of cold water rushing over her hand seemed to startle her. 
She dropped the mug and stood as one transfixed. A new light came into her face. 
She spelled water several times. Then she dropped on the ground and asked for 
its name, and pointed to the pump and the trellis, and suddenly turning round 
she asked for my name. I .spelled ‘teacher.’ Just then the nurse brought Helen’s 
little sister into the pump-house, and Helen spelled ‘baby’ and pointed to the 
nurse. All the way back to the hou.se she was highly excited, and learned the 
name of eve*ry object .she touched, .so that in a few hours she had added thirty 
new words to her vocabulary.” 

The following day Miss Sullivan writes, “Helen got up this morning like a 
radiant fairy. She has flitted from object to object, a.sking the name of every¬ 
thing and kissing me for very gladness.” And four days later, “Everything must 
have a name now. . . . She drops the .signs and pantomine .she used before, 
so soon as she has words to supply their place, and the acquirement of a new 
word affords her the liveliest plea.sure. And w'e notice that her face grows more 
expressive each day.” ^ 

This experience is a type of what happens more gradually to all of us: 
it is through communication that we get our higher development. The 
faces and conversation of our associates; books, letters, travel, arts, and 
the like, by awakening thought and feeling and guiding them in certain 
channels, supply the stimulus and framework for all our growth. 

In the same way, if we take a larger view and consider the life of a 
social group, we see that communication, including its organization into 
literature, art, and institutions, is truly the outside or visible structure of 
thought, as much cause as eflPect of the inside or conscious life of men. 

1 The Story of My Life, pp. 316, 317. 
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All is one growth: the symbols, the traditions, the institutions are projected 
from the mind, to be sure, but in the very instant of their projection, and 
thereafter, they react upon it, and in a sense control it, stimulating, de¬ 
veloping, and fixing certain thoughts at the expense of others to which no 
awakening suggestion comes. By the aid of this structure the individual is 
a member not only of a family, a class, and a state, but of a larger whole 
reaching back to prehistoric men whose thought has gone to build it up. In 
this whole he lives as in an element, drawing from it the materials of his 
growth and adding to it whatever constructive thought he may express. 

Thus the system of communication is a tool, a progressive invention, 
whose improvements react upon mankind and alter the life of every indi¬ 
vidual and institution. A study of these improvemc'iits is one of the best 
ways by which to approach an understanding of the mental and social 
changes that are bound up with them; because it gives a tangible frame¬ 
work for our ideas—just as one who wished to grasp the organic cliaracter 
of industry and commerce might well b('gin with a study of the railway 
system and of the amount and kind of commodities it carries, proceeding 
thence to the more abstract transactions of finance. 

And when we come to the modern era, especially, we can understand 
nothing rightly unless we perceive the manner in which the revolution in 
communication has made a new world for us. So in the pages that follow 
I shall aim to show what the growth of intercourse implies in the way of 
social development, inquiring particularly into the eflFect of recent changes. 

Modern Communication: Enlargement and Animation 

The changes that have taken place since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century are such as to constitute a new epoch in communication, and in 
the whole system of society. They deserve, therefore, careful consideration, 
not so much in their mechanical aspect, which is familiar to every one, as in 
their operation upon the larger mind. 

If one were to analyze the mechanism of intercourse, he might, perhaps, 
distinguish four factors that mainly contribute to its efficiency, namely: 

Expressiveness, or the range of ideas and feelings it is competent to 
carry. 

Permanence of record, or the overcoming of time. 

Swiftness, or the overcoming of space. 

Diffusion, or access to all classes of men. 

Now while gains have no doubt been made in expressiveness, as in the 
enlargement of our vocabulary to embrace the ideas of modern science; 
and even in permanence of record, for scientific and other special purposes; 
yet certainly the long steps of recent times have been made in the direction 
of swiftness and diffusion. For most purposes our speech is no better than 
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in the age of Elizabeth, if so good; but what facility we have gained in 
the application of iti The cheapening gf printing, permitting an inundation 
of popular books, magazines and newspapers, has been supplemented by 
the rise of the modern postal system and the conquest of distance by rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs and telephones. And along with these extensions of the 
spoken or written word have come new arts of reproduction, such as pho¬ 
tography, photo-engraving, phonography and the like—of greater social 
import than we realize—by which new kinds of impression from the 
visible or audible world may be fixed and disseminated. 

It is not loo much to say that these changes are the basis, from a 
mechanical standpoint, of nearly everything that is characteristic in the 
psychology of modern life. In a general way they mean the expansion of 
human nature, that is to say, of its power to express itself in social wholes. 
They make it possible for society to be organized more and more on the 
higher faculties of man, on intelligence and sympathy, rather than on 
authority, caste, and routine. They mean freedom, outlook, indefinite pos¬ 
sibility. The public consciousness, instead of being confined as regards its 
more active phases to local groups, extends by even steps with that give- 
and-take of suggestions that the new intercourse makes possible, until wide 
nations, and finally the world itself, may be included in one lively mental 
whole. 

The general character of this change is well expressed by the two words 
enlargement and animation. Social contacts are extended in space and 
quickened in time, and in the same degree the mental unity they imply 
bcieomes wider and more alert. The individual is broadened by coming 
into relation with a larger and more various life, and he is kept stirred 
up, sometimes to excess, by the multitude of changing suggestions which 
this life brings to him. 

From whatever point of view we study modern society to compare it 
with the past or to forecast the future, we ought to keep at least a sub- 
consciousness of this radical change in mechanism, without allowing for 
which nothing else can be understood. 

In the United States, for instance, at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, public consciousness of any active kind was confined to small 
localities. Travel was slow, uncomfortable and costly, and people under¬ 
taking a considerable journey often made their wills beforehand. The news¬ 
papers, appearing weekly in the larger towns, were entirely lacking in 
what we should call news; and the number of letters sent during a year 
in all the thirteen states was much less than that now handled by the 
New York office in a single day. People are far more alive to-day to what 
is going on in China, if it happens to interest them, than they were then 
to events a hundred miles away. The isolation of even large towns from 
the rest of the world, and the consequent introversion of men’s minds 
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Upon local concerns, was something we can hardly conceive. In the 
country “the environment of the farm was the neighborhood; the cMiviron- 
ment of the village was the encircling farms and the local tradition; . . . 
few conventions assembled for discussion and common action; educational 
centres did not radiate the shock of a new intellectual life to every hamlet; 
federations and unions did not bind men, near and remote, into that 
fellowship that makes one composite type of many human sorts. It was an 
age of sects, intolerant from lack of acquaintance.” * 

The change to the present regime of railroads, telegraphs, daily papers, 
telephones and the rest has involved a revolution in every phase of life; 
in commerce, in politics, in education, even in mere sociability and gossip 
—this revolution always consisting in an enlargement and quickening of the 
kind of life in question. 

Probably there is nothing in this new mechanism quite so pervasive 
and characteristic as the daily newspaper, which is as vehemently praised 
as it is abused, and in both cases with good reason. What a strange prac¬ 
tice it is, when you think of it, that a man should sit down to his break¬ 
fast table and, instead of conversing with his wife, and children, hold 
before his face a sort of screen on which is inscribed a world-wide gossipl 

The essential function of the newspaper is, of course, to serve as a 
bulletin of important news and a medium for the interchange of ideas, 
through the printing of interviews, letters, speeches and editorial com¬ 
ment. In this way it is indispensable to the organization of the public mind. 

The bulk of its matter, however, is best described by the phase or¬ 
ganized gossip. This sort of intercourse that people formerly carried on at 
cross-road stores or over the back fence, has now attained the dignity of 
print and an imposing sy.stem. That we absorb a flood of this does not 
necessarily mean that our minds are degenerate, but merely that we are 
gratifying an old appetite in a new way. Henry James speaks with a severity 
natural to literary sensibility of “the ubiquitous new.spaper face, with its 
mere monstrosity and deformity of feature, and the vast open mouth, ad¬ 
justed as to the chatter of Bedlam, that flings the flood-gates of vulgarity 
farther back [in America] than anywhere else on earth.” * But after all is it 
any more vulgar than the older kind of gossip? No doubt it seems worse 
for venturing to share with literature the use of the printed word. 

That the bulk of the contents of the newspaper is of the nature of 
gossip may be seen by noting three traits which together seem to make 
a fair definition of that word. It is copious, designed to occupy, without 
exerting, the mind. It consists mostly of personalities and appeals to super¬ 
ficial emotion. It is untrustworthy—except upon a few matters of moment 
which the public are likely to follow up and verify. These traits any one 

* W. L. Anderson, The Country Towny pp. 209, 210. 

® “The Manners of American Women,” Harpers Bazar, May, 1907. 
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who is curious may substantiate by a study of his own morning journal. 

There is a better and a worse side to this enlargement of gossip. On 
the former we may reckon the fact that it promotes a widespread sociability 
and sense of community; we know that people all over the country are 
laughing at the same jokes or thrilling with the same mild excitement over 
the foot-ball game, and we absorb a conviction that they are good fellows 
much like ourselves. It also tends powerfully, through the fear of publicity, 
to enforce a popular, somewhat vulgar, but sound and human standard of 
morality. On the other hand it fosters superficiality and commonplace in 
every sphere of thought and feeling, and is, of course, the antithesis of 
literature and of all high or fine spiritual achievement. It stands for diffusion 
as opposed to distinction. 

In politics communication makes possible public opinion, which, when 
organized, is democracy. The whole growth of this, and of the popular 
education and enlightenment that go with it, is immediately dependent 
upon the telegraph, the newspaper and the fast mail, for there can be no 
popular mind upon questions of the day, over wide areas, except as the 
people are promptly informc'd of such questions and are enabled to ex¬ 
change views regarding them. 

Our government, under the Constitution, was not originally a democ¬ 
racy, and was not intended to be so by the men that fram(‘d it. It was 
expected to be a representative republic, the people choosing men of 
character and wisdom, who would proceed to the capital, inform them¬ 
selves there upon current questions, and deliberate and decide regarding 
them. 7'hat the people might think and act more direc tly was not forc'seen. 
The Constitution is not democratic in spirit, and, as Mr. Bryce has noted,'* 
might under different conditions have become the basis of an aristocratic 
system. 

That any system could have held even the original thirteen states in 
firm union without the advent of modern communication is very doubtful. 
Political philosophy, from Plato to Montes(]uieu, had taught that free 
states must be small, and Frederick the Grc'at is said to have ridiculed the 
idea of one extending from Maine to Ceorgia. “A large empire,” says 
Montescpiieu, “supposes a despotic authority in the person who governs. It 
is necessary that the quickness of the prince’s resolutions should supply 
the distance of the places they are sent to.” ^ 

Democracy has arisen here, as it seems to be arising everywhere in 
the civilized world, not, chiefly, because of changes in the formal constitu¬ 
tion, but as the outcome of conditions which make it natural for the people 
to have and to express a consciousness regarding questions of the day. It is 
said by those who know China that while that country was at war with 

* The American Commonwealth, chap. 26. 

® The Spirit of Laws, book viii, chap. 19. 
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Japan the majority of the Chinese were unaware that a war was in 
progress. Such ignorance makes the sway of public opinion impossible; 
and, conversely, it seems likely that no state, having a vigorous people, can 
long escape that sway except by repressing the interchange of thought. 
When the people have information and discussion they will have a will, 
and this must sooner or later get hold of the institutions of society. 

One is often impressed with the thought that there ought to be some 
wider name for the modern movement than democracy, some name which 
should more distinctly suggest the enlargement and quickening of the 
general mind, of wdiich the formal rule of the people is only oiu' among 
many manifestations. The current of new life that is sweeping witl* aug¬ 
menting force through the older structures of society, now carrying them 
away, now leaving them outwardlv undisturbed, has no adequate name. 

Popular education is aii inseparable part of all this: the individual must 
have at least those arts of reading and writing without which lu* can liardly 
be a vital member of the new organism. And that further developnu'ut of 
education, rapidly becoming a conscious aim of modern societv, which 
strives to give to every person a special training in preparation for what¬ 
ever function he may have aptitude for, is also a phase of the freer and 
more flexible organization of mental energy. The same enlargc'uu'nt runs 
through all life, including fashion and other trivial or fugitive kinds of 
intercourse. And the widest phase of all, upon wliose momentousn(*ss 1 
need not dwell, is that rise of an international consciousness, in literature, 
in science and, finally, in politics, which holds out a trustworthy promise 
of the indefinite enlargement of justice and amity. 

This unification of life by a freer course of thought is not only con¬ 
temporaneous, overcoming space, but also historical, bringing the past into 
the present, and making every notable achievement of the race a possible 
factor in its current life—as when, by skilful r(*production the work of a 
mediawal painter is brought home to people dwelling five hundred years 
later on the other side of the globe. Our time is one of “large discourse, 
looking before and after.” 

There are remarkable possibilities in this diffusive vigor. Never, cer¬ 
tainly, were great masses of men so rapidly rising to higher levels as 
now. There are the same facilities for disseminating improvement in mind 
and manners as in material devices; and the new communication has spread 
like morning light over the world, awakening, enlightening, enlarging, and 
filling with expectation. Human nature desires the good, when it once per¬ 
ceives it, and in all that is easily understood and imitated great headway is 
making. 

Nor is there, as I shall try to show later, any good reason to think that 
the conditions are permanently unfavorable to the rise of special and select 
types of excellence. The same facility of communication which animates 
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millions with the emulation of common models, also makes it easy for 
more discriminating minds to unite in small groups. The general fact is 
that human nature is set free; in time it will no doubt justify its freedom. 

The enlargement affects not only thought but feeling, favoring the 
growth of a sense of common humanity, of moral unity, between nations, 
races and classes. Among members of a communicating whole feeling may 
not always be friendly, but it must be, in a sense, sympathetic, involving 
some consciousness of the other’s point of view. Even the animosities of 
modern nations are of a human and imaginative sort, not the blind animal 
hostility of a more primitive age. They are resentments, and resentment, as 
Charles Lamb says, is of the family of love. 

The relations between persons or communities that are without mutual 
understanding are necessarily on a low plane. There may be indifference, 
or a blind anger due to interference or there may be a good-natured toler¬ 
ance; l)ut there is no consciousness of a common nature to warm up the 
kindly sentiments. A really human fellow-feeling was anciently confined 
within the tribe, men outside not being felt as members of a common 
whole. The alien was commonly treated as a more or less useful or danger¬ 
ous animal—destroyed, despoiled or enslaved. Even in these days we care 
little about people whose life is not brought home to us by some kind of 
sympathetic contact. We may read statistics of the miserable life of the 
Italians and Jews in New York and Chicago; of bad housing, sweatshops 
and tuberculosis; but we care little more about them than we do about the 
sufferers from the Black Death, unless their life is realized to us in some 
human way, either by personal contact, or by pictures and imaginative 
description. 

Anti we are getting this at the present time. The resources of modern 
communication are list'd in stimulating and gratifying our interest in every 
phase of human life. Russians, Japanese, Filipinos, fishermen, miners, mil¬ 
lionaires, criminals, tramps and opium-eaters are brought home to us. The 
press well untlerstands that nothing human is alien to us if it is only made 
comprehensible. 

With a mind enlarged and supplied by such training, the man of to-day 
inclines to look for a common nature everywhere, and to demand that the 
whole world shall be brought under the sway of common principles of 
kindness and justice. He wants to see international strife allayed—in such 
a way, however, as not to prevent the expansion of capable races and the 
survival of better types; he wishes the friction of classes reduced and each 
interest fairly treated—but without checking individuality and enterprise. 
There was never so general an eagerness that righteousness should prevail; 
the chief matter of dispute is upon the principles under which it may be 
established. 

The work of communication in enlarging human nature is partly imme- 
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diate, through facilitating contact, but even more it is indirect, through 
favoring the increase of intelligence, the decline of mechanical and arbi¬ 
trary forms of organization, and the rise of a more humane type of society. 
History may be regarded as a record of the struggle of man to realize his 
aspirations through organization; and the ne'W communication is an efficient 
tool for this purpose. Assuming that the human heart and conscience, 
restricted only by the difficulties of organization, is the arbiter of what 
institutions are to become, we may expect the facility of intercourse to be 
the starting-point of an era of moral progress. 
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We have contended that there is no particular faculty of imitation in the 
sense that the sound or the siglit of another’s response is itself a stimulus 
to carry out the same reaction, but rather that if there is already present 
in the individual an action like the action of another, then there is a situa¬ 
tion which makes imitation possible. What is necessary now to carry 
through that imitation is that the conduct and the gesture of the individual 
which calls out a response in the other should also tend to call out the 
same response in himself. In th(^ dog-fight this is not present: the attitude 
in the one dog does not tend to call out the same attitude in the other. 
In some respects that actually may occur in the case of two boxers. The 
man who makes a feint is calling out a certain blow from his opponent, and 
that act of his own does have that meaning to him, that is, he has in some 
sense initiated the same act in himself. It does not go clear through, but he 
has stirred up the centers in his central nervous system which would lead 
to his making the same blow that his opponent is led to make, so that 
he calls out in himself, or tends to call out, the same response wliieh he calls 
out in the other. There you have the basis for so-called imitation. Such is 
the process which is so widely recognized at present in manners of speech, 
of dress, and of attitudes. 

We are more or less unconsciously seeing ourselves as others see us. 
We are unconsciously addressing ourselves as others address us; in the 
same way as the sparrow takes up the note of the canary we pick up the 
dialects about us. Of course, there must be these particular responses in 
our own mechanism. We are C'alling out in the other person something we 
are calling out in ourselves, so that unconsciously we take over these atti¬ 
tudes. We are unconsciously putting ourselves in the place of others and 

Reprinted from Mind, Self, and Society (1934), pp. 68-75, by permission of the editor, 
Charles Morris, and the publisher. (Copyright, 1934, by The University of Chicago 
Press.) 
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acting as others act. I want simply to isolate the general mechanism here, 
because it is of very fundamental importance in the devel()]>inent of what 
we call self-consciousness and the appearance of the self. We are, espe¬ 
cially through the use of the vocal gestures, continuallv arousing in our¬ 
selves those responses which we call out in otlua persons, so that we are 
taking the attitudes of the other persons into our own conduct. The critical 
importance of language in tlie developmont of human experience lies in 
this fact that the stimulus is one that can react upon the speaking individual 
as it reacts upon the other. 

A behaviorist, such as Watson, holds that all of our thinking is vocaliza¬ 
tion. In thinking we are simply starting to use certain words. That is in a 
sense true. However, Watson does not take into aeeomit all tliat is involved 
here, namely, that these stimuli are the essential elemenls in elaborate social 
processes and carry with them the value of those social proct'sses. The vocal 
process as such has this great importance, and it is fair to assume that the 
vocal process, together with the intelligence and thought that go with it, 
is not simply a playing of particular vocal ('lements against each other. 
Such a view neglects the social context of languagt*.^ 

The importance, then, of the vocal stimulus lies in this fact that the 
individual can hear what he says and in hearing what he says is tending 
to respond as the other person responds. When we speak now of this re¬ 
sponse on the part of the individual to the otht'rs we come hack to the 
situation of asking some person to do something. We ordinarily express 
that by saying that one knows what he is asking you to do. Take the illus¬ 
tration of asking someone to do something, and then doing it one’s self. 
Perhaps the person addressed does not hear you or acts slowly, and then 
you carry the action out yourself. You find in yourself, in this way, the 
same tendency which you arc asking the other individual to carry out. 
Your request stirred up in you that same response which you stirred up in 
the other individual. How difficult it is to show someone else how to do 
something which you know how to do yourself! The slowness of the re¬ 
sponse makes it hard to restrain yourself from doing what you are teaching. 

^ Gestures, if carried back to the matrix from which tliey spring, are always found to 
inhere in or involve a larger .social act of which they are phases. In dealing with com¬ 
munication we have first to recognize its earlie.st origins in the unconscious conversation 
of gestures. Conscious communication—conscious conversation of gestures—arises when 
gestures become signs, that is, when they come to carry for the individuals making them 
and tlie individuals responding to them, definite meanings or significations in terms of 
the subsequent behavior of the individuals making them; so that, by serving as prior 
indications, tt) the individuals responding to them, of the subsequent behavior of the 
indi\ iduals making them, they make possible the mutual adjustment of the various indi¬ 
vidual components of the social act to one another, and also, by calling forth in the in¬ 
dividuals making them the same responses implicitly that they call forth explicitly in the 
individuals to whom they are made, they render possible the rise of self-consciousness 
in connection with this mutual adjustment. 
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You have aroused the same response in yourself as you arouse in the other 
individual. 

In seeking for an explanation of this, we ordinarily assume a certain 
group of centers in the nervous system which are connected with each 
other, and which express themselves in the action. If we try to find in a 
central nervous system something that answers to our word “chair,” what 
we should find would be presumably simply an organization of a whole 
group of possible reactions so connected that if one starts in one direction 
oiK^ will carry out one proct'ss, if in another direction one will carry out 
another process. The cliair is primarily what one sits down in. It is a physi¬ 
cal object at a distance. One may move toward an object at a distance and 
then enter upon the process of sitting down when one reaches it. There is 
a stimulus which excites certain paths which cause the individual to go 
toward that obj(‘ct and to sit down. Those centers are in some degree 
physic'al. There is, it is to be noted, an infliienc^e of the later act on the 
earlier act. Tli(‘ later pr()C(*ss which is to go on has already bc‘(‘n initiated 
and that later proc‘('ss has its influence on the earlier process (the one 
tliat takes place befor(‘ this process, already initiated, can be completed). 
Now, such an organization of a great group of ncTvous elements as will 
lead to conduct with reference to the objects about us is what one would 
find in tlu' central nervous system answering to what we call an obj(‘ct. 
Th(' complications arc- very great, but the central nervous system lias an 
almost infinite nnmbiT of elements in it, and they can b(‘ organized not 
only in spatial connection with each other, but also from a temporal stand¬ 
point. In virtue of this last fact, our conduct is made up of a series of steps 
which follow each other, and the later steps may be already started and 
infliuaice the earlier ones. The thing we are going to do is playing back 
on what we are doing now. That organization in the iK'ural elements in 
referenc’c to wliat we call a physical object would be w^hat we call a con¬ 
ceptual (d)jec't stated in terms of the central nervous system. 

In rough fashion it is the initiation of such a set of organized sets of 
response's that answers to what we call the idea or concept of a thing. If 
one asked wliat the idea of a dog is, and tried to find that id(‘a in the 
central nervous system, one would find a whole group of responses which 
are more or less connected together by definite paths so that when one 
uses th(* term “dog” he does tend to call out this group of n'sponses. A dog 
is a possible playmate, a possible enemy, one's own property or somebody 
else’s. There is a whole series of possible responses. There are certain tvpes 
of these responses which are in all of us, and there are others which vary 
with the individuals, but there is always an organization of the responses 
which can be called out by the term “dog.” So if one is speaking of a dog 
to another person he is arousing in himself this set of responses which he 
is arousing in the other individual. 
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It is, of course, the relationship of this symbol, this vocal gesture, to 
such a set of responses in the individual himself as well as in the other 
that makes of that vocal gesture what 1 call a significant symbol. A symbol 
does tend to call out in the individual a group of reactions such as it calls 
out in the other, but there is something further that is in\ olved in its being 
a significant symbol: this response within one’s self to such a w'ord as 
“chair," or “dog," is one which is a stimulus to the individual as well as a 
response. This is what, of course, is involved in what we term the meaning 
of a thing, or its significance.^ We often act wuth reference to objects m 
what we call an intelligent fashion, although we can act without the mean¬ 
ing of the object being present in our experience. One can start to dress for 
dinner, as they tell of the absent-minded college professor, and find himself 
in his pajamas in bed. A certain process of undressing was started and car¬ 
ried out mechanically; he did not recognize the meaning ol what he was 
doing. He intended to go to dinner and found he had gone to bed. The 
meaning involved in his action was not picsent. The steps in this case were 
all intelligent steps which controlled his conduct with reference to later 
action, but he did not think about what he was doing. The later action 
was not a stimulus to his response, but just carried itself out when it was 
once started. 

When we speak of the meaning of what we are doing we are making 
the response itself that we are on the point of carrying out a stimulus to 
our action. It becomes a stimulus to a later stage of action which is to take 
place from the point of view of this particular response. In the case of the 
boxer the blow that he is starting to direct toward his opponent is to call 
out a certain response which will open up the guard of his opponent so that 
he can strike. The meaning is a stimulus for the preparation of the real 
blow he expects to deliver. The response which he calls out in himself (the 
guarding reaction) is the stimulus to him to strike where an opening is 
given. This action which he has initiated already in himself thus becomes 

-The inclusion of the matrix or coinpli*x of atlitudes and responses constituting any 
given social situation or act, within tl xpericnce of any one of the individuals impli¬ 
cated in that situation or act (the inclusio: within his experience of his attitudes toward 
other indi\'iduals, of their responses to is attitudes toward them, of their attitudes 
toward him, and of Ins response's to these attitudes) in all that an idea amounts to; or at 
any rate is the only basis for its occurrence or existence in the mind of the given indi- 
viclual. 

In the case ejf the unconscious conversation of g( :stures, or in the case of the process 
of conimunication carried on by means of it, none :)f the individuals participating it 
is conscious of the meaning of the conversation—that meaning docs not appear in the 
experience of any one of the separate individuals irvolved in the conversation or carry¬ 
ing it on; whereas, in the case or the conscious conv< rsation of gestures, or in the case of 
the process of communication carried on by means of it, each of the individuals partici¬ 
pating in it is conscious of the meaning of the conversation, precisely because that mean¬ 
ing does appear in his experience, and becau.se such appearance is what consciousness of 
that meaning implies. 
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a stimulus for his later response. He knows what his opponent is going to 
do, since the guarding movement is one which is already aroused, and be¬ 
comes a stimulus to strike where the opening is given. The meaning would 
not have been present in his conduct unless it became a stimulus to strike 
where the favorable opening appears. 

Such is the difiercnce between intelligent conduct on the part of ani¬ 
mals and what we call a reflective individual.*^ We say the animal does 
not think. He does not put himself in a position for which he is responsible; 
he does not put himself in the place of the other person and say, in effect, 
“He will act in such a way and I will act in this way.’' If the individual 
can act in this way, and the attitude which he calls out in himself can 
become a stimulus to him for another act, we have meaningful conduct. 
Where the response of the other person is called out and becomes a 
stimulus to control his action, then he has the meaning of the other person’s 
act in his own experience. That is the general mechanism of what we term 
“thought,” for in order that thought may exist there must be symbols, vocal 
g(\stures generally, which arouse in the individual himself the response 
which he is calling out in the other, and such that from the point of view 
of that response ho is able to direct his later conduct. It involves not only 
communication in the sense in which birds and animals communicate with 
each other, but also an arousal in the individual himself of the response 
which he is calling out in the other individual, a taking of the role of the 
other, a tendency to act as the other person acts. One participates in the 
same process the other person is carrying out and controls his action with 
reference to that participation. It is that which constitutc's tlie meaning of 
an object, namely, the common response in one's self as well as in the other 
person, wliich becomes, in turn, a stimulus to one’s self. 

If you conceive of the mind as just a sort of conscious substance in 
which tluT(‘ arc certain impressions and slates, and hold that one of those 
states is a universal, then a word becomes purely arbitrary—it is just a 
s)'ml)ol.’ You can then take words and pronounct? them backwards, as 

For tlio nature' of animal concluct sue “Concerning Animal Perception,” Psi/clio- 
lo^ical llcvicw, XIV (1007), 3S3H. 

* Miillcr attempts to put llie value's of tliouglit into language; but this attempt is 
fallac'ioiis, because language has those \aliies only as tlu' most effective mechanism of 
thought merely ht'cause it carries the consc-ious or significant con\ c-rsalion of gestures 
to its highest and most perfect development. There must be some sort of an implicit 
attitude' (that is, a response which is initiated without being fully carried out) in the 
organism making the gesture—an altitude which answers to the overt response to the 
gesture on the part of another individual, and which corresponds to the attitude called 
forth or aroused in this other organism liy the gc'sturc'-if thought is to develop in the 
organism making the gc'sturc'. And it is the central nervous system which provides the 
mechanism for such implicit attitudes or responses. 

The identifieatiem of language with rca.son is in one sense an absurdity, but in another 
sense it is \’alid. It is valid, namely, in the sense that the process of language brings the 
total social act into the experience of the given individual as himself involved in the 
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children do; there seems to be absolute freedom of arrangement and 
language seems to be an entirely mechanical thing that lies outside of tlu* 
process of intelligence. If you recognize that language is, however, just a 
part of a co-operative process, that part which does lead to an adjustint at 
to the response of the other so that the wholt‘ activity can go on, then 
language has only a limited range of arbitrariness. If you aie talking to 
another person you are, perhaps, able to scent the change in his attitude by 
something that would not strike a third person at all. You may know his 
mannerism, and that becomes a gesture to you, a part of the response of 
the individual. There is a certain range possible within the gc'sluie as to 
what is to serve as the symbol. We may say that a whole set of st pai ate 
symbols with one meaning are acceptable; but they always are gc'stures, 
that is, they are always parts of the act of the individuai -.vhich Kwcal what 
he is going to do to the other person so that when th(‘ person utili/(‘s the 
clue he calls out in himself the attitude of th(‘ other, l.aiiguage is not cv(*r 
arbitrary in the sense of simply denoting a bare state of consciousness by 
a word. What particular part of one’s act will serve to direct co-operative 
activity is more or less arbitrary. Different phases of the act may do it. 
What seems unimportant in itself may be highly important in revealing 
what the attitude is. In that sense one can speak of the gesture itself as 
unimportant, but it is of great importance as to what the gesture is going 
to reveal. This is seen in the difference between the purely inttdK'itnal 
character of the symbol and its emotional character. A poet depends upon 
the latter; for him language is rich and full of values which we, perhaps, 
utterly ignore. In trying to express a message in somc'thing less than t(*n 
words, we merely want to convey a certain meaning, while the poet is 
dealing with what is really living tissue, the emotional throb in the (*xpres- 
sion itself. There is, then, a great range in our use of language; but what¬ 
ever phase of this range is used is a part of a st)cial process, and it is 
always that part by means of which we affect ourselves as we affc ct others 
and mediate the social situation through this undcTstanding of what we are 
saying. That is fundamental for any language; if it is going to be language 
one has to understand what he is saying, has to affect himself as he affects 
others. 

act, and thus makes the process of reason possible. But thongli the process of reason is 
and must be carried on in terms of the process of language—in terms, that is, of words 
—it is not simply constituted by the latter. 
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It is obvious that for the building up of society, its units and subdivisions, 
and the understandings which prevail between its members some processes 
of communication are needed. While we often speak of society us though 
it were a static structure defined by tradition, it is, in the more intimate 
sense, nothing of the kind, but a highly intricate network of partial or com¬ 
plete understandings between the members of organizational units of every 
dc'gn'e of siz(j and complexity, ranging from a pair of lovers or a family to 
a league of nations or that ever increasing portion of humanity which can 
he reached by the press through all its transnational ramifications. It is 
only apparently a static sum of social institutions; actually it is being re¬ 
animated or creatively reaffirmed from day to day by particular acts of a 
communicative nature which obtain among individuals participating in it. 
Thus the llepublican party cannot be said to exist as such, but only to 
the extent that its tradition is being constantly added to and upheld by such 
simple acts of communication as that John Doe votes the Republican 
ticket, thereby communicating a certain kind of message, or that a half 
dozen individuals meet at a certain time and place, formally or informally, 
in order to communicate ideas to one another and eventually to decide 
what points of national interest, real or supposed, are to be allowed to 
come up many months later for discussion in a gathering of members of 
the party. The Republican party as a historic entity is merely abstracted 
from thousands upon thousands of such single acts of communication, 
which have in common certain persistent features of reference. If we extend 
this example into every conceivable field in which communication has a 
place we soon realize that every cultural pattern and every single act 
of social behavior involve communication in either an explicit or an im¬ 
plicit sense. 

One may conveniently distinguish between certain fundamental tech- 

Rrprintod from Enctfclopcdio of the Social Sciences, edited hy Edwin R. Scligman, Vol. 
IV (1931), pp. 78-80, by pennission of the publisher. (Copyright, 1931, by the Mac¬ 
millan Co.) 
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niques, or primary processes, which arc communicative in eharaetcT aiul 
certain secondary teehniqnes which facilitate the process of eoinnuiniea- 
tion. The distinction is perhaps of no great psychological importance hut has 
a very real historical and sociological significance, inasmuch as the funda¬ 
mental processes are common to all mankind, while the secondary ttah- 
niqiics emerge only at relatively sophisticated levels of civilization. Among 
the primary communicative processes of society may be mentioned: lan¬ 
guage; gesture, in its widest sense; the imitation of overt behavior; and a 
large and ill defined group of implicit proc(‘sses which grow out of overt 
behavior and which may be rather vaguely rcferri'd to as “siKual sug¬ 
gestion.” 

Language is the most explicit type of communicative behavior that we 
know of. It need not liere be defined beyond pointing out that it consists 
in every case known to us of an absoluU‘ly complete' nden'iilial apparatus 
of phonetic symbols which have the property of locating every known social 
referent, including all the r<‘cogniz(*d data of perception which the society 
that it serves carries in its tradition. Language is the communicative process 
par excellence in every known society, and it is ('xcccdingly important to 
observe that whatev('r may be the shortcomings of a primitive society 
judged from the vantage point of civilization its language iiu'vitably forms 
as sure, complete and potentially creative an apparatus of referential sym¬ 
bolism as the most sophisticated language that we. know of. What this 
means for a theory of communication is that th(5 mechanics of significant 
understanding bc^tween human beings are as sure and complex and rich 
in overtones in one society as in another, primitive or sophisticrated. 

Gesture includes much more than the manipulation of the hands and 
other visiVde and mcwable parts of the organism. Intonations of the voice 
may register attitudes and feelings quite as signilicantly as the clenched 
fist, the wave of the hand, the shrugging of the shoulders or the lifting of 
the eyebrows. The field of gesture interplays constantly with that of lan¬ 
guage proper, but there are many facts of a ps)'chological and historical 
order which show that there are subtle yet firm lin(*s of demarcation be¬ 
tween them. Thus, to give but one example, tlar consistent message de¬ 
livered by language symbolism in the narrow sense, whether by speech or 
by writing, may flatly contradict the message communicated by the syn¬ 
chronous system of gestures, consisting of niovc'ments of the liands and 
head, intonations of the voice and breathing symbolisms. The former 
system may be entirely conscious, the latter entirely unconscious. Linguistic, 
as opposeci to gesture, communication tends to be the official and socially 
accredited one; hence one may intuitively interpret the relatively uncon¬ 
scious symbolisms of gesture as psychologically more significant in a given 
context than the worcls actually used. In such cases as these we have a 
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conflict between explicit and implicit communications in the growth of 
the individuars social experience. 

The primary condition lor the consolidation of society is the imitation 
of overt behavior. Such imitation, while not communicative in intent, has 
always tlic retroac tive value of a communication, for in the process of fall¬ 
ing in with the ways of society one in cdlect accjuiesccs in the meanings that 
inhcr(j in these ways. When one learns to go to church, for instance, because 
otlicr members of the community set the pace for this kind of activity, it is 
as though a communication had been received and acted upon. It is the 
function of language to articulate and rationalize the full content of these 
informal communications in the growth of the individual’s social experi¬ 
ence. 

Even less directly communicative in character than overt behavior and 
its imitation is “social suggestion” as the sum total of new acts and new 
meanings that are iinplieitly made possible by these types of social be¬ 
havior. I'hus, the particular method of revolting against the habit of church 
going in a given society, while contradictory, on the surface, of the conven¬ 
tional meanings ol that society, may nevertheless receive all its social 
significance from hundreds of existing prior communications that belong to 
the culture of the group as a whole. The importance of the unformulated 
and unverbaliz(‘d communications of society is so great that one who is 
not intuitively familiar with them is likely to be baffled by the significance 
of certain kinds of behavior, even if he is thoroughly aware of their ex¬ 
ternal forms and of the verbal symbols that accompany them. It is laigely 
the function of tlie artist to make articulate these more subtle intentions 
of society. 

Communicative processes do not merely apply to society as such; they 
are indefinitely varied as to form and meaning for the various types of 
personal relationships into which society resolves itself. Thus, a fixed type 
of conduct or a linguistic symbol has not by any means necessarily the 
same communicative significance within the confines of the family, among 
the members of an economic group and in the nation at large. Generally 
speaking, the smaller the circle and the more complex the understandings 
alreatly arrived at within it, the more economical can the act of communi¬ 
cation afford to become. A single word passed between members of an 
intimate group, in spite of its apparent vagueness and ambiguity, may con¬ 
stitute a far more precise communication than volumes of carefully pre¬ 
pared correspondence interchanged between two governments. 

There seem to be three main classes of techniques which have for their 
object the facilitation of the primary communicative processes of society. 
These may be referred to as: language transfers; symbolisms arising from 
special technical situations; and the creation of physical conditions favor¬ 
able for the communicative act. Of language transfers the best known 
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example is writing. The Morse telegraph code is another example. These 
and many other communicative techniques have this in common, that 
while they are overtly not at all like one another their organi/atiou is based 
on the primary symbolic organization which has arisen in the domain of 
speech. Psychologically, therelorc, they extend the conmumicativo char¬ 
acter of speech to situations in which lor one reason or anotluT speech is 
not possible. 

In the more special class of communicative symbolism one cannot inakk' 
a word to word translation, as it were, back to spet'cli but can only para¬ 
phrase in speech the intent of the communication. 11 eve belong suc h sym¬ 
bolic systems as wigwagging, the use of railroad lights, bugle calls tii the 
army and smoke signals. It is interesting to observe that while they are 
late in developing jn the history of society they are \ ery mueh less eomplcw 
in structure than language itself. They are of value partly in helping out 
a situation where neither language nor anv form of language* transfer can 
be applied, partly where it is desired to encourage the automatic nature* 
of the desired response*. Thus, because language is extraordinarily rich iii 
mc^auiiig it sometimes becomes a little aimoyirig or e*v(*ii dangerous to rely 
upon it whenx* only a simple this or that, or yes or no, is expected to be the* 
response. 

The importance of extending the physical conditions allowing fea* com¬ 
munication is obvious. The railroad, the tek*graph, the te*k‘phoiie, the radio 
and the airplane are* among the ])est examples, it is to be noted that sncli 
instruments as the* railroad and the radio are not communicative^ in char¬ 
acter as such; they become so only because tliey facilitate the* presentation 
of types of stimuli which act as symbols of coininunicatioii or winch contain 
implications of communicative; significance. Thus, a te*k*phone; is of iie) 
use unless the party at the other end understands the language* of llie* 
person calling up. Again, the fact that a railroad runs me le) a certain point 
is of no real coinmimicative importance unless there arc* fixeel l^cmds of 
interest which connect me with the inhabitants of the place. The failure* 
to bear in mind these obvious points has tended to make soene* write*rs 
oxagge*rate tlie importance of the spread in modern limes of sucli inven¬ 
tions as the railroad and the te;k*phe)nc. 

The history of civilization has been marked by a progressive incre'ase 
in the radius of communication. In a typically primitive society communi¬ 
cation is reserved for the members of the tribe and at best a small number 
of surrounding tribes with whom relations are intermittent rather than con¬ 
tinuous and who act as a kind of buffer between the significant psychologi¬ 
cal world—the w^orld of one’s own tribal culture—and the great unknown 
or unreal that lies beyond. Today, in our own civilization, the appearance 
of a new fashion in Paris is linked by a scries of rapid and necessary events 
with the appearance of the same fashion in such distant places as Berlin, 
London, New York, San Francisco and Yokohama. The underlying reason 
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for this remarkable change in the radius and rapidity of communication is 
the gradual diffusion of (cultural traits or, in other words, of meaningful 
cultural reactions. Among the various types of cultural diffusion that of 
language itself is of paramount importance. Secondary technical devices 
making for ease of communication are also, of course, of great importance. 

The multiplication of far-reaching techniques of communication has two 
important results. In the first place, it increases the sheer radius of com¬ 
munication, so that for certain purposes the whole civilized world is made 
the psychological equivalent of a primitive tribe. In the second place, it 
lessens the importance of mere geographical contiguity. Owing to the 
technical nature of these sophisticated communicative devices, parts of the 
world that are geographically remote may, in terms of behavior, be actually 
much closer to one another than adjoining regions, which, from the histori¬ 
cal standpoint, are supposed to share a larger body of common understand¬ 
ings. This means, of course, a tendency to remap the world both sociologi¬ 
cally and psychologically. Even now it is possible to say that the scattered 
“scientific world” is a social unity which has no clear cut geographical 
location. Further, the world of urban understanding in America contrasts 
rathtT sharply witli the rural world. The weakening of the geographical 
factor in social organization must in the long run profoundly modify our 
attitude toward the meaning of personal relations and of social classes 
and even nationalities. 

The increasing ease of communication is purchased at a price, for it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to keep an intended communication within 
the desired bounds. A humble example of this new problem is the inad- 
\'isability of making certain kinds of statement on the telephone. Another 
(‘xainplc is the insidious cheapening of literary and artistic values due to 
the foreseen and economically advantageous “widening of the appeal.'" All 
effects whic'h demand a certain intimacy of understanding tend to become 
difficult and are therefore avoided. It is a question whether the obvious 
increase of overt communication is not constantly being corrected, as it 
were, by tlu' creation of new obstacles to communication. The fear of being 
too easily understood may, in many cases, be more aptlv defined as the 
fear of Ix'ing understood by too many—so many, indeed, as to endanger 
the psychological reality of the image of the enlarged self confronting the 
not-self. 

On the whole, however, it is rather the obstacles to communication that 
are felt as annoying or ominous. The most important of these obstacles in 
the modern world is undoubtedly the great diversity of languages. The 
enormous amount of energy put into the task of translation implies a pas¬ 
sionate desire to make as light of the language difficulty as possible. In 
the long run it seems almost unavoidable that the civilized world will adopt 
some one language of intercommunication, say English or Esperanto, which 
can be set aside for denotive purposes pure and simple. 
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Communication and Competition; What does coiniminieation do and 
how does it function in the cultural process? It seems to do several dilliTcnl 
things. Communication creates, or makes possible at least, that consensus 
and understanding among the individual components of a social group 
which eventually gives it and them the character not merely of society 
hut of a cultural unit. It spins a web of custom and mutual expectation 
which binds together social entities as diverse as the family group, a labor 
organization, or the haggling participants in a village market. Communi¬ 
cation maintains the concert necessary to enable them to function, each 
in its several ways. 

Family group or labor organization, every form of society except the 
most transient, has a life-history and a tradition. It is by communication 
that this tradition is transmitted. It is in this way that the continuity of 
common enterprises and social institutions is maintained, not merely from 
day to day, but from generation to generation. Thus, the function of com¬ 
munication seems to be to maintain the unity and integrity of the social 
group in its two dimensions—space and time. It is in recognition of this fact 
that John Dewey has said: “Society not only continues to exist by trans¬ 
mission, by communication, but may fairly be said to exist in transmission, 
in communication.” 

Implicit in Dewey's statement, however, is a conception of society that 
is not generally nor everywhere accepted, since it seems to identify the 
social with the moral order. By so doing it limits the term “social” to those 
relations of individuals that arc personal, customary, and moral. 

“When individuals use one another to get results, without reference 
to their emotional or intellectual disposition and consent,” says Dewey, they 
are involved in relations that are not social. To make the matter clear, he 

Reprinted from The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XIJV (1939), pp. 191-205, by 
permission of the publisher. (Copyright, 1939, by The American Journal of Sociology.) 
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adds, “So far as the relations of parent and child, teacher and pupil, re¬ 
main upon this level, they form no true social group, no matter how closely 
their respective activities touch one another.” 

It is obvious, however, that communication, if it is the typical social 
process, is not the only form of interaction that goes on among the indi¬ 
vidual units of a social group. “We are compelled to recognize,” he admits, 
“that even within the most social group there are many relations which are 
not yet social”—not social, at any rate, in the sense in which he uses the 
term. Competition, for example, performs a social function of a somewhat 
different sort, but one that is at least comparable to that of communica¬ 
tion. The economic order in society seems to be very largely a by-product 
of competition. In any case, competition is, as Cooley observes, “the very 
heart of the economic process.” What we ordinarily designate as economic 
competition, however, is not competition in the Malthusian sense of that 
term in which it is identical with the stniggle for existence. Economic com¬ 
petition is always competition that is controlled and regulated to some 
extent by convention, understanding, and law. 

The investigations of plant and animal ecologists have discovered that 
even where competition is free and unrestricted, as it is in the so-called 
plant and animal communities, there exists among creatures living in the 
same habitat a kind of natural economy. What characterizes this economy 
is a division of labor and an unconscious co-operation of competing or¬ 
ganisms. Wherev(‘r in nature competition or the struggle for existence 
brings about a stable organization among competing individuals, it is be¬ 
cause they liave achieved in some form or another a division of labor 
and some form of conscious or unconscious co-operation. In such case the 
competing species or individual, each occupying the particular niche in 
which it fits, will have created an environment in which all can live to¬ 
gether under conditions where each could not live separately. This natural 
economy of plant and animals is called symbiosis. 

Man’s relation to other men is, to a very much larger extent than has 
hitherto been recognized, symbiotic rather than social, in the sense in 
which Dewey uses that term. Competition among plants and animals tends 
to bring about an orderly distribution as well as a mutual adaptation of 
the species living together in a common habitat. Competition among human 
beings has brought about, or at any rate helped to bring about, not merely 
a territorial, but an occupational distribution of races and peoples. Inci¬ 
dentally, it has brought about that inevitable division of labor which is 
fundamental to every permanent form of society from the family to the 
nation. 

If the struggle for existence, as Darwin conceived it, was a determining 
factor in producing that diversity of living types described in the Origin of 
the Species, then economic competition, the struggle for a livelihood, seems 
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to have been a decisive factor in bringing about among human beings a 
comparable occupational diversity. But this division of labor wherever it 
exists in human society is limited by custom; and custom is a product of 
communication. 

As a matter of fact, competition and communication operate everywhere 
within the same local habitat and within the same community, but in 
relative independence of each other. The area of competition and of the 
symbiotic relationship is, however, invariably wider and more inclusive 
than the area of those intimate, ptTsonal, and moral relations inibated 
by communication. Commerce invariably expands more widely and rapidly 
than linguistic or cultural understanding. It is, it seems, this cultural lag 
that makes most of our political and cultural problems. Hut the main 
point is that communication, whert* it exists, invariably modifies and quali¬ 
fies competition, and the cultural order imposes limitations on th(; sym¬ 
biotic. 

Most of you will perhaps recall Sumner’s dcseiiption of primitive 
society, a territory occupied by little scattered ethnocentric groups, each 
the focus and center of a little world in which all members are bound 
together in ties of mutual und(irstanding and loyalty. 

Outside of these little tribal and familial units, on the other hand, 
men live in relation with one another not unlike those in which they live 
with the plants and animals, that is to say, in a kind of symbiosis, very little 
modified by mutual understanding or agreements of any sort. Under tkiese 
circumstances the fundamental social and (;conomic order is enforced and 
maintained by competition, but competition modific'd and controlled to 
an ever increasing degree by custom, convention, and law. 

As a matter of fact, society everywhere exhibits two fundamental forms 
of organization—the familial and the communal. Familial society seems to 
have had its source in the interest and in the urge of individuals, not 
merely to live as individuals but to perpetuate the race. Thus the family 
seems to rest, finally, on an instinctive basis. Communal society, on the 
other hand, has arisen out of the need of the individuals to survive as 
individuals. Under these conditions men have come together, not in 
response to some gregarious impulse comparable with the sexual instinct, 
but for the more pragmatic and intelligible reason that they are useful 
to one another. 

In spite of the changes which time and civilization have wrought in 
the existing social order, man lives as he always has, in two worlds—the 
little world of family and the great world of commerce and politics. In 
the little world the order which predominates is intimate, personal, and 
moral. In the larger world man is free to pursue his individual interests 
in his own individual way, relatively uninhibited by the expectations and 
claims which, in a more intimate social order, the interests of others might 
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impose upon him. In the family it is communication and the personal 
influences which communication mediates that are the source and prin¬ 
ciple of order. In the world of commerce, and to a less degree in politics, 
it is competition in the more sublimated form of conflict and rivalry, which 
imposes such order as exists. 

What all this suggests, though not perhaps so obviously as I should 
like, is that competition and communication, although they perform diver¬ 
gent and unco-ordinated social functions, nevertheless in the actual life 
of society they supplement and complete each other. 

Competition seems to be the principle of individuation in the life of 
the person and of society. Under the influence of this principle the indi¬ 
vidual adapts and accommodates himself, not merely to the human habitat 
but to the occupational organization of the society of which he is a member, 
lie follows the vocation and does the thing he can, rather than the thing 
he might like to do. Communication, on the other hand, operates primarily 
as an integrating and socializing principle. 

It is true, of course, that when new forms of communication have 
brought about more intimate associations among individuals or peoples 
who have been culturally isolated, the first consequence; may be to intensify 
competition. Furthermore, under the influence of communication, compe¬ 
tition tends to assume a new character. It becomes conflict. In that case 
the struggle for existence is likely to be intensified by fears, animosities, 
and jealousies, which the presence of the competitor and the knowledge 
of his puqooses arouse. Under such circumstances a competitor becomes 
an enemy. 

On the other hand, it is always possible to come to terms with an 
enemy whom one knows and with whom one can communicate, and, in 
the long run, greater intimacy inevitably brings with it a more profound 
understanding, the result of which is to humanize social relations and to 
substitute a moral order for one that is fundamentally symbiotic rather 
than social, always in the restricted sense of that term. 

Diffusion: Communication, whether it takes place through the medium 
of gesture, articulate speech, or conventional symbols of any sort whatever, 
always involves, it seems to me, an interpretation of the attitude or intent 
of the person whose w^ord or gesture supplied the stimulus. What anything 
means to anyone at any time is substantially what it means, has meant, 
or will mean, to someone else. Communication is a process or form of 
interaction that is interpersonal, i.e., social in the narrower sense. The 
process is complete onlv when it results in some sort of understanding. 
In other words, communication is never merely a case of stimulus and 
response in the sense in which those terms are used in individual psy¬ 
chology. It is rather expression, interpretation, and response. 

In some cases, in most cases perhaps, and particularly where the 
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persons involved are en rapport, the response of individual A to an expres¬ 
sive action of individual B is likely to be immediate and well-nigh auto¬ 
matic. This is obviously so in the case of li\q)notic suggestion, and par¬ 
ticularly so under the condition of what is called “isolated rapport,” where 
the subject responds to the suggestion of the h\ pnotizei and to those of 
no one else. 

We must conceive individuals in society as living constantly ('uveloped 
in an atmosphere of subconscious suggestion. In this atmosphere they are 
constantly responsive, not merely to the overt acts but to the moods and 
the presence of other persons, in somewhat the same wav that thev are 
to the weather. What we call the Huetuations of public opinion, public 
sentiment, and fashion, arc, in fact, a kiiui of social weather. These changes 
in the social weather evoke change's in internal tensions of persons who 
are en rapport: changes are so subtle that they amount to a kind of clair¬ 
voyance. It is only in moments of abstraction that this condition of clair¬ 
voyance is interrupted and then only partially. A suggestion is, of course, 
not a mere stimulus, but a stimulus that is inlerpr(‘t(‘d as an expression 
of a wish or an attitude. The literature of hypnotism indicates how subtle 
suggestions may be and how rc*sponsive under certain conditions individ¬ 
uals may be to them. 

Sometimes, to be sure, the sense and meaning of the behavior and 
language of those about us are obscure; this sets us thinking, and leaves us 
sometimes with a sense of frustration and confusion. At other times it 
arouses us, not to definite action, but to vague emotional protest or in¬ 
articulate opposition. This emotional expression of unrest, multiplied and 
intensified by the reflex influence of mind on mind, may take the form 
finally of a social brain storm like dancing mania of the Middle Ages or 
the commercial panic of 1929. Under more normal conditions unrest may 
express itself in social agitation or in the less violent form of discussion 
and debate. 

These are some of the manifold ways in which communication operating 
within the limits of an existing culture group changes, directly and in¬ 
directly, the pattern of cultural life. If I merely refer to these manifesta¬ 
tions here in passing it is because a fuller discussion of them would involve 
problems of collective behavior which arc so diverse and manifold that 
they have become the subject of special discipline of the social sciences. 

The cultural process ordinarily presents itself in two dimensions or 
aspects which are intimately bound up with and determined by the con¬ 
ditions under which communication inevitably takes place. They are: dif¬ 
fusion and acculturation. 

As communication takes place between persons, it is necessarily in¬ 
volved in all the complexities incident to the transmission of a stimulus 
from the source a quo to a terminus ad quern—i.e., from a person of whose 
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mind it is an expression to the person in whose mind it finds a response. 
The obvious conditions which facilitate or obstruct these processes are 
mainly physical and in modern times they have been progressively over¬ 
come by means of technical devices like the alphabet, printing-press, 
radio, etc. 

The less obvious obstacles to effective communication are the difficulties 
that grow out of differences of language, tradition, experience, and interest. 
By interest in this instance I mean what Thomas refers to as the “run of 
attention.” Everywhere and always, certain interests, persons, or events are 
in the focus of attention; certain things are in fashion. Whatever has 
importance and prestige' at the moment has power to direct for a time the 
currents of public ojiinion, even if it does not cliange, in the long run, 
the trend of (‘vents. All tlu'se tilings are factors in communication and 
either facilitate or make difficult the transmission of news from one country 
to another. The mannc'r in which news circulates is typical of one way in 
which cultural diffusion takes place. 

Discussions of tlu' deficiencies of the press often proceed on the implicit 
assumption that the ('ommunicafion of news from one cultural area to 
another—from the Oric'iit to the Occident, for example, or from Berlin to 
N('w York—is an ojK'ration as simple as the transportation of a commodity 
like bricks. Oiu' can, of course, tran.sport words across cultural marches, 
but th(‘ interpn'tations which th('y receive on two sick.'s of a political or 
cultural boundary will depend upon the context which their different 
intc'rpreters bring to them. That conU'xt, in turn, will depend rather more 
upon the past ('xj)('rience and prc'sent temper of tfu' peoj)le to whom the 
words are addrc'ssc'd than upon t'ither the art of the good will of the 
p(*rsons who report them. 

Foreign corrc'spondents know% as no one who has not had the experi¬ 
ence*, how difficult it is under ordinary circumstance's to make the public 
read foreign ne'ws. The’V know, also, how muc'h more difficult it is to make 
eve'iits ha]')pening beyond his horizon intelligible to the* average man in 
the stre'ct. In gene'ral, lu'ws circnlate's widely in e've'rv direction in pro¬ 
portion as it is inte'rcsting and intelligible. In that respect it is not unlike 
any other cultural item, the oil cans of the Standard Oil Company or the 
Singer sewing-machine for example, which are now possibly the most 
widely dispersed of all our modern cultural artifacts. 

Each and every artifact or ite*m of news inevitably tends to reach the 
places where it will be appre'ciated and iindc*rstood. Cailtural traits are 
assimilated onlv as tlu’V are understood, and they are understood only as 
thc'y are assimilated. This does not mean that a cultural artifact or an 
item of news will have everywhe're the same meaning; (]nite the contrary. 
But the different meanings they do have in different places will tend to 
converge, as diffusion is succeeded by acculturation. 
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It is extraordinary to what extent and with what rapidity news teiuis 
to reaeh the minds of those to whoin its message, if iiitelligilde, is im¬ 
portant. On the other liand, just as important, if less remarkal)k\ is the 
difficulty of communicating a message that is neitiier im]')oitant nor inte l¬ 
ligible to the persons to whom it is addressed. 1 his latter is a problem of 
the schools, particularly the probkan of rote learning. 

Thirty-three years ago the conclusion of the Russian-Japanese War 
made news that I suspect circulated farther and more rapidly than any 
other report of events had ever traveled before. One heard ('chocs of it in 
regions as far apart as the mountain fastnesses of Tibet and the forests of 
Central Africa. Jt was news that a nation of colored pt'opk' had deleated 
and coiKpiered a nation of white p(‘ople. The same item of lU'ws might 
travel further and witli gri'ater spei'd today, but it would not have the 
same importance. The (juestion of how and why and under what cireum- 
stances news circulates is an important one and ck'st'rves mon' attention 
than has yet bc'i'ii given to it. 

It is a familiar observation of students of the cultural process that 
artifacts, the traits of a material culture, are more easily dilFused and more 
rapidly assimilated than similar items of a nonmaterial culture—political 
institutions and religious practices, for example. That is no more than to 
say that trade expands, on the whole, more ra]hdly than religion. But that, 
too, depends upon eircumstances. Consider, for example, the sudden rapid 
diffusion in the modern world of communism. 

One reason the terms of a material culture are so widely diffused and 
assimilated is Ix'cause their uses are obvious and their value's, whatever 
they be, are rational and secular. One needs no rite or ceremony to initiate 
him into mysteries involved in the use of a wheelbarrow or rifle. When 
the first plow was introduec'd into South Africa, an old chief who was 
invited to be presc'ut and see the demonstration rc'cognized its value at 
once. lie said, “This is a gr(?at thing the white man has brought us.'' Then 
after some reflection he added: “It is worth as much as ten wives.” 

What we call civilization, as distinguished from culture, is largely com¬ 
posed of such artifacts and technical devices as can be diffused without 
undermining the existing social institutions and without impairing the 
ability of a people to act colkK-tively, that is to say, consistently and in 
concert. Institutions si'cm to exist primarily to facilitate collective action, 
and anything that involves a .society rather than the individuals of which 
that society is composed is hard to export. Diffusion takes place more 
easily when tht' social unity is relaxed. 

It is no secret, I suppose, that there is invariably an intimate and 
indissoluble relation between commerce and the news. The centers of 
trade are invariably the centers of news; the centers to which the news 
inevitably comes and from whence it is diffused, first to the local com- 
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munity and then, according to its interests and importance, to the ends of 
the earth. 

During this diffusion a process of selection necessarily takes place. Some 
news items travel further and more rapidly than others. This is true even 
when all or most of the physical obstacles to communication have been 
overcome. The reason of course is simple enough. It is bound up with the 
inevitably egocentric character of human beings and the ethnocentric char¬ 
acter of human relations generally. An event is important only as we 
believe we can do something about it. It loses importance in proportion 
as the possibility of doing that something seems more remote. An earth¬ 
quake in China assumes, in view of our incorrigible provincialism, less 
importance than a funeral in our village. This is an example of what is 
meant by social distance, which is the term in which sociologists seek to 
conceptualize and, in some sense, measure personal relations and personal 
intimacies. Importance is ultimately a personal matter; a matter of social 
distance. 

The principle involved in the circulation of news is not different from 
that involved in the cultural process of diffusion, wherever it takes place. 
Individuals and societies assimilate most readily, as 1 have said, what is 
at once interesting and intelligible. 

Acculturation: If the market place is the center from which news is 
disseminated and cultural influences arc diffused, it is, likewise, the center 
in which old ideas go into the crucible and new ideas emerge. The market 
place, where men gather to dicker and chiiffer, is in the very nature of 
things a kind of forum where men of diverse interests and different minds 
are engaged in peaceful controversy, trying to come to terms about values 
and prices; trying, also, by a process that is fundamentally dialc:ctical, to 
explore the different meanings things have for men of different interests; 
seeking to reach understandings based rather more on reason and rather 
less on tradition and the prejudices which custom has sanctioned, if not 
sanctified. It is for this reason that the great metropolitan cities—Rome, 
London, and Paris—cities to which peoples come and go from the four 
ends of the earth, are in a perpetual ferment of enlightenment; are con¬ 
tinually involved—to use a German expression, in an Aufkiarung. Under 
such conditions the historical process is quickened, and acculturation, the 
mutual interpenetration of minds and cultures, goes forward at a rapid 
pace. 

When peoples of different races and divergent cultures seek to live 
together within the limits of the same local economy, they are likely to 
live for a time in relatif)ns which I have described as symbiotic rather than 
social, using that term in this connection as Dewey and others have used 
it, namely, as identical w'ith cultural. They live, in short, in physical con¬ 
tiguity, but in more or less complete moral isolation, a situation which 
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corresponds in effect if not in fact, to Sumner's description of primitive 
society. 

This has been and still is the situation of some of those little religious 
sects like the Mennonites, which have from time to time sought refuge 
in the United States and elsewhere, settling on the frontiers of European 
civilization, where they might hope to live in something like tribal iso¬ 
lation—untramineled and uncorruptcd by intercourse with a Gentile world. 

It was to preserve this isolation that some of Pennsylvania’s “plain 
people,” the Amish, protested against a gift of $112,000 of P.W.A. funds 
which the government was pressing upon them for new sehoolhouses. 
New schools, in this case, involved the use of busses, to which the plain 
people” were opposed. They believed, also, and no doubt quite correctly, 
that intimate association of Amish children with the mixed population of 
a consolidated school to whom Amish folkways would certainly seem 
quaint, would undermine the discipline and the sacred solidarity of Amish 
society. 

This situation, in which peoples occupying the same territory live in a 
moral isolation more or less complete, was historically, so long as tliey lived 
in the seclusion of their religious community, the situation of a more 
sophisticated people than the Amish, namely, the Jews. It has been, to a 
less extent, the situation of every immigrant people which has for any 
reason sought to find a place in the economic order of an established society 
and at the same time maintain a cultural tradition that was alien to it. 

Inevitably, however, in the natural course, under modern conditions of 
life, both the immigrant and the sectarian seek to escape from this isolation 
in order that they may participate more actively in the social life of the 
people about them. It is then, if not earlier, that they become aware of the 
social distance that sets them apart from the members of the dominant 
cultural group. Under these circumstances acculturation becomes involved 
in and part of the struggle of immigrants and sectarians alike for status. 
Everything that marks them as strangers—manners, accent, habits of 
speech and thought—makes this struggle difficult. The cultural conflict 
which then ensues—whether openly manifested or merely sensed—tends, 
as conflict invariably does, to heighten self-consciousness in members of 
both cultural groups, in those who are classed as aliens and in those who 
count themselves native. 

However, anything that intensifies self-consciousness and stimulates in¬ 
trospection inevitably brings to the surface and into clear consciousness 
sentiments and attitudes that otherwise would escape rational criticism and 
interpretation. Otherwise they would probably, as the psychoanalysts tell 
us, continue active in the dark backgrounds of consciousness. They would 
still function as part of that ‘Vital secret” to which William James refers in 
his essay A Certain Blindness in Human Beings—a secret of which each of 
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US is profoundly conscious because it is the substance of ones own self- 
consciousness and of one’s individual point of view—but for which we look 
in vain to others for sympathy and understanding. But conflict, and par¬ 
ticularly cultural conflict, in so far as it brings into the light of understand¬ 
ing impulses and attitudes of which we would otherwise remain uncon¬ 
scious, inevitably increases our knowledge not merely of ourselves but of 
our fellows, since the attitudes and sentiments which we find in ourselves 
we are able to appreciate and understand, no matter how indirectly ex¬ 
pressed, when we find them in the minds of others. 

Acculturation, if we conceive it in radical fashion, may be said to begin 
with the intimate associations and understandings that grow up in the 
family between mother and child and somewhat later with other members 
of tlie family. But while mothers are necessarily, and under all ordinary 
circumstances, profoundly interested and responsive to their children, it is 
notorious that they do not always understand them. 

The situation differs, but not greatly, with other members of the family 
—notably with the relations between husband and wife. Men are naturally 
and instinctively interested in and attracted by women, particularly strange 
women, but they often find them difficult to understand. In fact men have 
felt in the past and still feel in some obscure way, I suspect, that women, 
no matter how interesting, are not quite human in the sense and to the 
degree that this is true of themselves. 

If this is not true to the same extent today that it once was, it is because 
men and women, in the family and outside of it, live in more intimate 
association with one another than they formerly did. They still have their 
separate’ worlds, but they get together as they formerly did not. They speak 
the same language. But this is true also of parents and children. Both 
understand each other better than they once did. 

Men and women have learned a great deal about one another from 
experience, but they have learned more-in the sense of understanding one 
another and in the ability to communicate—from literature and the arts. 
In fact it is just the function of literature and the arts and of what are 
describc'd in academic circles as the humanities to give us this intimate 
personal and inside knowledge of each other which makes social life more 
amiable and collective action possible. 

I am, perhaps, wrong in describing the intimate associations which 
family life permits and enforces as if they were part and parcel of the 
cultural process. That may seem to be employing a term in a context 
which is so foreign to it as to destroy its original meaning. I am not sure, 
however, that this is quite true. At any rate, in the family in which 
husband and wife are of different racial stocks, with different cultural 
heritages, the process of acculturation—and acculturation in the sense in 
which it is familiar to students—takes place more obviously and more 
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effectively than it does elsewhere. It is this fact and not its biological 
consequences which gives recent studies of race mixture and interracial 
marriage, like the studies of Romanzo Adams in Hawaii, a signilicance they 
would not otherwise have. It is in the life-histories of mixed bloods whose 
origin ordinarily imposes upon them the task of assimilating the heritages 
of two divergent cultures, that the process and consequences of accultura¬ 
tion are most obvious and open to investigation. The reason is that the man 
of mixed blood is a “marginal man,” so called, that is, the man who lives 
in two worlds but is not quite at home in either. 

« o o 

In conclusion, I shall revert to the distinction with which I started— 
the distinction between language and forms of communication which are 
referential, as a scientific description, and language and forms of com¬ 
munication which are symbolic and expressive, as in literature and tuc fine 
arts. It seems clear that the function of news is definitely referential. If it 
does not have the status in science of a classified fact, it is at least indis¬ 
pensable to government and to business. On the other hand, the function 
of art and of the cinema is, on the whole, in spite of the use that has been 
made of it for educational purpo.ses, definitely symbolic, and as such it pro¬ 
foundly influences sentiment and attitudes even when it does not make any 
real contribution to knowledge. 
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THE THEORY OF 
POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda is the management of collective attitudes by the manipula¬ 
tion of significant symbols. The word attitude is taken to mean a tendency 
to act according to certain patterns of valuation. The existence of an atti¬ 
tude is not a direct datum of experience, but an inference from signs which 
have a conventionalized significance. We say that the voters of a certain 
ward resent a negro candidate, and in so doing we have compactly sum¬ 
marized the tendency of a particular group to act toward a particular object 
in a specific context. The valuational patterns upon which this inference is 
founded may be primitive gestures of the face and body, or more sophis¬ 
ticated gestures of the pen and voice. Taken together, these objects which 
have a standard meaning in a group are called significant symbols. The 
elevated eyebrow, the clenched fist, the sharp voice, the pungent phrase, 
have their references established within the web of a particular culture. 
Such significant symbols are paraphernalia employed in expressing the 
attitudes, and they are also capable of being employed to reaffirm or rede¬ 
fine attitudes. Thus, significant symbols have both an expressive and a 
propagandist function in public life. 

The idea of a “collective attitude” is not that of a super-organic, extra¬ 
natural entity. Collective phenomena have too often been treated as if 
they were on a plane apart from individual action. Confusion has arisen 
principally because students have been slow to invent a word able to 
bear the connotation of uniformity without also implying a biological or 
metaphysical unity. The anthropologists have introduced the notion of a 
pattern to designate the standard uniformities of conduct at a given 
time and place, and this is the sense of the word here intended. Thus the 
collective attitude, as a pattern, is a distribution of individual acts and 

Reprinted from The American Political Science Review, Vol. XXI (1927), pp. 627-30, 
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not an indwelling spirit which has achieved transitory realization in the 
rough, coarse facts of the world of sense. 

Collective attitudes are amenable to many modes of alteration. They 
may be shattered before an onslaught of violent intimidation or disinte¬ 
grated by economic coercion. They may be rc'ailirmed in the muscular 
regimentation of drill. But their arrangement and rearrangement occurs 
principally under the impetus of significant symbols; and tht' technicpie of 
using significant symbols for this purpose is propaganda. 

Propaganda as a word is closely allied in poj^nlar and technical usage 
with certain others. It must be distinguished from education. We need a 
name for the processes by which techiii(jnes are inc'ulcated -techni(|nes of 
spelling, letter-forming, adding, piano-j^laving, and lathe-handling. If this 
be education, we are free to apply the term propaganda *^0 the creation of 
valuational dispositions or attitudes. 

The deliberative attitude is capable of being separattnl from the propa¬ 
gandist attitude. Deliberation implies the search for the solution of a 
besetting problem with no desire to prejudice a particular solution in 
advance. The propagandist is very much concerned about how a specific 
solution is to be evoked and “put over.” And though the most subtle propa¬ 
ganda closely resembles disinterested deliberation, there is no difficulty in 
distinguishing the extremes. 

What is the relation between propaganda and the changing of opinions 
through psychiatric interviews? Such an interview is an intensive approach 
to the individual by means of which the interviewer gains access to the 
individuals private stock of meanings and bt'coines capable of exploiting 
them rather than the standard meanings of the groups of which the indi¬ 
vidual is a member. The intimate, continuing relationship which is set up 
under quasi-clinical conditions is quite beyond the rc^ach of the propa¬ 
gandist, who must restrict himself to dealing with the individual as a 
standard member of some groups or sub-groups which he differentiates 
upon the basis of extrinsic evidence. 

Propagandas may be classified upon the basis of many possible criteria. 
Some are carried on by organizations like the Anti-Cigarette League 
which have a definite and restricted objective; others are conducted by 
organizations, like most civic associations, which have a rather general 
and diffused purpose. This objective may be revolutionary or counter¬ 
revolutionary, reformist or counter-reformist, depending upon whether or 
not a sweeping institutional change is involved. Propaganda may be car¬ 
ried on by organizations which rely almost exclusively upon it or which 
use it as an auxiliary implement among several means of .social control. 
Some propagandas are essentially temporary, like the boosters’ club for 
a favorite son, or comparatively permanent. Some propagandas are intra¬ 
group, in the sense that they exist to consolidate an existing attitude and 
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not, like the extra-group propagandas, to assume the additional burden of 
proselyting. There are propagandas which are manned by those who hope 
to reap direct, tangible, and substantial gains from them; others are staffed 
by those who are content with a remote, intangible, and rather imprecise 
advantage to themselves. Some are run by men who make it their life 
work, and others are handled by amateurs. Some depend upon a central 
or skeleton staff and others rely upon widespread and catholic associations. 
One propaganda group may flourish in scicret and another may invite 
publicity. 

Besides all these conceivable and often valuable distinctions, propa¬ 
gandas may be conveniently divided according to the object toward which 
it is proposed to modify or crystallize an attitude. Some propagandas 
exist to organize an attitude toward a person, like Mr. Coolidge or Mr. 
Smith; others to organizti an attitude toward a group, like the Japanese 
or the workers; others to organize an attitude toward a policy or institution, 
like free trade or parliamentary government; and still others to organize 
an attitude toward a mode of personal participation, like buying war bonds 
or joining the marines. No propaganda fits tightly into its category of 
major emphasis, and it must be remembered that pigeon-holes are invented 
to serve convenience and not to satisfy yearnings for the immortal and the 
immutable. 

If we state the strategy of propaganda in cultural terms, we may say that 
it involves the presentation of an object in a culture in such a manner that 
certain cultural attitudes will be organized toward it. The problem of the 
propagandist is to intensify the attitudes favorable to his purpose, to re¬ 
verse tlie attitudes hostile to it, and to attract the indifferent, or, at the 
worst, to prevent them from assuming a hostile bent. 

Every cultural group has its vested values. These may include the 
ownership of property or the possession of claims to ceremonial deference. 
An object toward which it is hoped to arouse hostility must be presented 
as a menace to as many of these values as possible. There are always 
ambitious hopes of increasing values, and the object must be made to 
appear as the stumbling block to their realization. There are patterns of 
right and wrong, and the object must be made to flout the good. There 
are standards of propriety, and the object must appear ridiculous and 
gauche. If the plan is to draw out positive attitudes toward an object, it 
must be presented, not as a menace and an obstruction, nor as despicable 
or absurd, but as a protector of our values, a champion of our dreams, and 
a model of virtue and propriety. 

Propaganda objects must be chosen with extreme care. The primary 
objects are usually quite distinct. Thus war propaganda involves the enemy, 
the ally, and the neutral. It involves leaders on both sides and the support 
of certain policies and institutions. It implies the control of attitudes toward 
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various forms of participation—enlistment, bond buying, and strenuous 
exertion. These, and similar objects, are conspicuously entangled in the 
context of the total situation, and the propagandist can easily see that 
he must deal with them. But some are contingently and not primarily 
implicated. They are important in the sense that unless precautions are 
taken attention may be inconveniently diverted to them. The accumulating 
unrest of a nation may be turned by social revolutionaries into an out¬ 
burst against the government which distracts the hostilitv of the coininu- 
nity from the enemy, and breakdvmn ensues. War propaganda must th('re- 
fore include the social revolutionist as an object of hostility, and all 
propaganda must be conceived with sufficient scope to embract^ these 
contingent objects. 

The strategy of propaganda, which has been phrased in cultural terms, 
can readily be described in the language' of stimulus-re'sponse. Translated 
into this vocabulary, which is especially intelligible to some, the pro]>a- 
gandist may be said to be concerm'd with the multiplication of those 
stimuli which are best calculated to evoke the desired responses, and with 
the nullification of those .stimuli which are likc'ly to instigate the undesired 
responses. Putting the same thing into terms of social suggestion, the 
problem of the propagandist is to multiply all the suggestions favorable 
to the attitudes which he wi.shes to produce and strengthen, and to restrict 
all suggestions which are unfavorable to them. In this sense of the word, 
suggestion is not used as it is in individual psychology to mean the accep¬ 
tance of an idea without reflection; it refers to cultural material with a 
recognizable meaning. 

Whatever form of words helps to ignite the imagination of the practical 
manipulator of attitudes is the most valuable one. Terminological difficul¬ 
ties disappear when we turn from the problem of choosing propaganda 
matter to discuss the .specific carriers of propaganda material. The form 
in which th(' significant symbols are embodied to reach the public may be 
.spoken, written, pictorial, or musical, and the number of stimulus carriers 
is infinite. If the propagandist identifies himself imaginatively with the life 
of his subjects in a particular situation, he is able to explore several chan¬ 
nels of approach. Consider, for a moment, the people who ride the street 
cars. They may be reached by placards posted inside the car, by post(*r.s on 
the* billboards along the track, by newspapers which they read, by conver¬ 
sations which they overhear, by leaflets which are openly or surreptitiously 
slipped into their hands, by street demonstrations at halting places, and no 
doubt by other means. Of these possible occasions there are no end. People 
walk along the streets or ride in automobiles, trams, and subways, elevated 
trains, boats, electrical or steam railways; they congregate in theatres, 
churches, lecture halls, eating places, athletic parks, concert rooms, barber 
shops and beauty parlors, coffee-houses and drug stores; people work in 
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ojBBces, warehouses, mills, factories, and conveyances. An inspection of the 
life patterns of any community reveals'the web of mobility routes and 
congregating centres through which interested fact and opinion may be 
disseminated. 

Propaganda rose to transitory importance in the past whenever a social 
system based upon the sanctions of antiquity was broken up by a tyrant. 
The ever-present function of propaganda in modern life is in large measure 
attributable to the social disorganization which has been precipitated by 
the rapid advent of technological changes. Impersonality has supplanted 
personal loyalty to leaders. Literacy and the physical channels of com¬ 
munication have quickened the connection between those who rule and 
the rilled. Conventions have arisen which favor the ventilation of opinions 
and the taking of votes. Most of that which formerly could be done by 
violence and intimidation must now be done by argument and persuasion. 
Democracy has proclaimed the dictatorship of palaver, and the technique 
of dictating to the dictator is named propaganda. 
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Communication as an art has had a very long history. The writer, the 
orator, the public relations counsellor, and the advertiser have been leading 
practitioners of this art. Communication as a field of scientific inquiry, on 
the other hand, has been of fairly recent origin. Within the last decade or 
so, however, there has developed the promise of a genuine science of com¬ 
munication—a systematic attempt to formulate in rigorous fashion the 
principles by which information is transmitted and opinions and attitudes 
formed. 

The development of this new field has been at least in part a response 
to the growing urgency of the problem. In industry the increasing concen¬ 
tration of control has widened the gap between workers and management 
and the feeling has arisen on both sides of the need for more eflFective 
intercommunications. The different frames of reference of management 
and of the worker have intensified this problem. The next speaker on the 
program will discuss this topic in connection with labor-management 
studies. 

In our national life the same gap between lawmaker and citizen exists. 
Formal means of intercommunication have helped somewhat. The radio 
has brought the political leader closer to the voter and the public opinion 
poll has brought the views of the citizens more closely to the attention of 
the lawmaker. But there is still felt by many the lack of more effective 
intercommunication to replace the lost intimacy of the town meeting in the 
early days of our democracy. 

On the international scene the same lack of communication appears. 
I recently heard one of our important United Nations officials say, ‘If only 
we could communicate with the Russians.” There is here not the problem 
of physical communication, but of psychological communication, not a 
language barrier alone but ideological barriers to communication. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 92, No. 5 
(1948), pp. 371-75, by permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1948, by 
the American Philosophical Society.) 
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The problem of communications is made more challenging by the fact 
that it is not an area for an isolated specialist. Adequate understanding of 
the problems of this field depends on a wider variety of talent and range 
of specialization than almost any other problem in the social sciences. A 
real science of communication will require the cooperation of both the 
practitioner and the scientist. Thus the newspaper editor, the radio broad¬ 
caster, the movie producer, as well as the psychologist, the sociologist, the 
anthropologist, and the political scientist have important roles to perform.^ 

Numerous definitions of the term ‘'communication*' have been given 
but for purposes of the present discussion I should like to define communi¬ 
cation as the process by which an individual (the communicator) transmits 
stimuli (usually verbal symbols) to modify the behavior of other indi¬ 
viduals (communicatees). 

This definition thus defines the research task as being the analysis of 
four factors: (1) the communicator who transmits the communication; 
(2) the stimuli transmitted by the communicator; (3) the individuals who 
respond to the communication; (4) tlie responses made to the communica¬ 
tion by the communicatee. In addition, we must analyze the laws and 
principles relating the above elements. 

Numerous studies have been made of the communicator and how his 
characteristics afFect the response of those receiving the communication.’' 
In this category belong such important problems as the effect of communi¬ 
cations in which the true communicator is not revealed, and the effective¬ 
ness of appeals made by the communicator in person compared with those 
in which the message is transmitted through radio, motion pictures or other 
media. 

Analysis of the second factor, the stimuli, has been the most thoroughly 
studied. In fact when mention is made of communication analysis, or of 
institutes of communication, which are springing up on all sides, this is 
the aspect usually meant. With the growing complexity of our civilization 
just knowing what material is being transmitted is a gigantic and important 
task. Analysis of the material transmitted through the various channels of 
communication has required the development of precise quantitative tech¬ 
niques. The study of the stimuli transmitted by the communicator employs 
the familiar technique of content analysis. Just before the war and during 
the war work on this problem made rapid strides. The studies of Lasswell, 
Kris, and Speier on analysis of enemy propaganda through newspapers, 
radio, and movies constitute good examples of the developments of the last 

1 This is well illustrated in the diversity of contributors to the recent symposium: 
Communication and social action, Yeager, W. H., and W. E. Utterback, ed.. Annals 
Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sri. 250, 1947. 

2 Cf., e.g.f Smith, B. L., The political communication specialist of our times, pp. SI¬ 
TS, in Smith, B. L., H. D. Lasswell, and R. D. Casey, Propaganda, communication, and 
public opinion, Princeton Univ. Press, 1946. 
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few years in this area. These methods provide analysis in terms of the 
subject matter of a communication, its thematic content, type of symboliza¬ 
tion, kinds of rhetorical devices used, syntactical characteristics, etc.^ 
Without the thorough description made possible by these new and iiktc 
precise methods of describing the content aspect of the stimuli the task 
of formulating principles and generalizations would be most diflicult. 

Because the stimuli used in communit ation are primarily verbal symbols 
it is important to understand the role of language in communicatit)n. 
Kecent developments in the analysis of language and the field of semantics 
promise important application to the science of communication.^ I’he analy¬ 
sis of this problem requires taking into account not only th(‘. ditferences 
between the languages of different nations but the equally critical problem 
of the differences in language between groups within our own society— 
e. g., between the scientist and the layman or between labor and manage¬ 
ment. 

Scientific studies of the material transmitted try to be objective and 
uninterested in the values of the material transmitted. So it is at this point 
that researcfi must be supplemented by studies of other groups—of the 
regulation of communication, the maintenance of a free press, and the 
variety of topics surveyed by the Commission on Freedom of the Press." 
Here the philosopher, the student of government, and the lav^er, all have 
a significant place. Research can provide them with objective data Vxisic 
to tlu’ir analysis particularly in connection with evaluating the effect of 
various communication policies. 

We now turn to the third of our problems—the analysis of the indi¬ 
vidual who receivc'S the communication. Here wo have the core of tlie 
problem of individual psychology. What are the motives of the individuals, 
what are tlieir capacities, how do their prc'disposit.’ons infliumcci the way 
in which they react to various stimuli presented? While psychology is most 
concerned with these problems, other adjacent disciplines have made 
significant contributions to our understanding. Psychiatry and psychoanaly¬ 
sis have contributed to the analysis of the complex motives of the indi¬ 
vidual. Anthropological research in our own culture has shown us how the 
dominant motives and patterns of an individual can be predicted from 
factors such as his occupation and social class. Thus important information 
a])out the individual to be affected by the communication is furnished bv 
c('nsus-type data. Just knowing that an individual is twenty-one years of 
age, wealthy, and has a high intelligence test score permits us to make 

3 l.assvvcll, II. D., Describing tlie contents of communications, pp. 74-94, in Smith, 
B. L., H. D. Lasswell, and R. D. Casey, op. cit. 

^ C/. e.g., Johnson, W., People in quandaries; the semantics of personal adjustment. 
N. Y., Harper’s, 1946. 

Chafee, Z., Government and mass communication, 2 v., Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1947. ^ 
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highly significant predictions of the individuars motives, habits, and capac¬ 
ity to learn, which are extremely relevant to the type of communication 
used. Procedures derived from clinical psychology and first-hand knowledge 
of the individual permit still better prediction. This field appears very 
promising for future developments in our understanding of communication. 
Studies of other cultures and other national patterns is an integral part of 
this problem. Better understanding of the countries of Eastern Europe, for 
example, and consequent better communication with them requires exten¬ 
sive research on the predispositions of individuals in various cultures of 
the world. Work on this problem is now being begun at a number of 
centers. 

The fourth facet of analysis is that of responses to communication. Some 
aspects of this problem are much more developed than others. One of the 
simplest responses is that of attention to the communication. Studies of 
what readers have noticed in communication and what they have read, for 
example, in the daily newspapers, are relatively numerous. Within the last 
few years there have been increasingly frequent attempts to relate simple 
responses, like reading behavior, to the characteristics of the individual 
responding. Such studies relate readership to sex, educational level, age 
group, etc. 

Similarly a great deal of research on the response side has been done in 
the field of radio. But here the primary emphasis has been on the responses 
of listening and enjoyment. Devices for recording of responses of like or 
dislike have been of some assistance in this phase of the problem.® Only 
recently have there been corresponding studies of the effectiveness of radio 
in influencing opinion and in transmitting information.'^ Much the same 
has been true of the large amount of research that has gone into the 
analysis of response to the movies. The emphasis has been on what do 
people like. This has been the aspect that has had the great commercial 
backing. The beginnings of interest in other directions were shown in the 
Payne Fund studies on the effects of the movies on a wide variety of phases 
of social behavior.® The work which we did during the war on the analysis 
of the effectiveness of the films prepared by the Army to give soldiers the 
background of the war and our participation in it may also be mentioned.® 
Here the responses studied were in terms of the amount of information 

0 Hallonquist, T., and E. A. Suchman, Listening to the listener, pp. 265-334, in Radio 
research, 1943-1945, Lazarsfeld, P. F., and F. N. Stanton, ed., N. Y., Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce, 1944. 

’ Cf., c.g., Wilson, E. C., The effectiveness of documentary broadcasts. Public Opin 
Quart. 12: 19-29, 1948. 

* Charters, W. W., Motion pictures and youth: a summary, N. Y., Macmillan, 1933. 

^Experiments on inass communications, by Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield, 
Princeton University Press, 1949. 
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received, the opinions which were changed, and the effect of changes in 
information and opinion on motivation. 

The analysis of response to communication has been enormously facili¬ 
tated by recent improvements in technique. Public opinion methods have 
made rapid strides as will be seen from the papers presented this after¬ 
noon. But these methods do not suffice for the many aspects to be covered. 
Intensive interview methods are needed on many phases of the problem. 
For some phases of the problem adaptations of clinical procedures will 
probably prove essential to understand fully the total impact of communi¬ 
cation. Another aspect of the problem requiring much further work is that 
of relating the different types of responses made to communication. This 
includes study of how changes in opinion and verbal statement are related 
to other phases of behavior like social action. This brings in the fascinating 
problem of how to change the way an individual perceives a problem and 
how changes in his perception affect his other actions. 

Our research task also includes the formulation of principles and laws 
relating the stimuli, the individual, and the response. Here we are imme¬ 
diately stuck by the wide generality of the problem. We find that the prin¬ 
ciples needed for an understanding of communication are the very ones 
needed for an understanding of other aspects of behavior all the way from 
psychological warfare to individual psychotherapy in a face-to-face situa¬ 
tion. We are thus at once benefited by the years of basic work that have 
gone into analysis of psychological behavior and its change, and at the 
same time confronted anew in changed form with the many large unsolved 
problems of human relations. 

We are, of course, benefited in the search for principles by the years of 
experience of practitioners of the communication art. Let us survey briefly 
these contributions. 

The field of education has made significant contributions. On the prob¬ 
lems of how to transmit factual information, for example, the work of the 
last twenty years has been very enlightening. But even more significant 
problems exist in the field of communication of values and attitudes. Here 
we are largely in unknown territory, with a strong realization on the part 
of educators of the magnitude of the problem and its importance but with 
little dependable information at hand. 

Another important source of hypotheses is the work which has been 
done on discussion groups. From wide practical experience a number of 
excellent books have been written on how to conduct discussion groups, 
strategic and tactical procedures, and the like.'® Few of these recommenda¬ 
tions have been put to experimental test but there are contained in these 
books numerous important ideas which should be evaluated. 

Cf.y e.g,y Elliott, H. S., The process of group thinking, N. Y., Association Press, 
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Some systematic work directed toward study of discussion groups was 
done by our research group during the war to determine the type of leader¬ 
ship which is most effective and the effectiveness of various types of 
presentation. Extensive studies of the effectiveness of group discussion 
were carried out during the war by the late Kurt Lewiii and his associates.^* 
Their studies indicated that group discussion followed by a group decision 
to carry out some particular social action, like eating less white bread, or 
trying out meat substitutes, was more effective than lectures and individual 
decision. This research raises a large number of important questions for 
research as to the factors responsible for the alleged efleetiveness of group 
decision, such as the interrelationships between the members of the group, 
the personality characteristics of those who are and are not influenced by 
the group pressures, and the like. Such research should greatly clarify our 
understanding of the interrelationships of the individual and the group in 
communieatifm. Other significant work is being planned in the analysis of 
conference discussions and their effectiveness in various situations. 

Work on psychotherapy has been of value as a source of hypotheses. 
This represents an important form of communication~of the faee-to-facc 
varic'ty. From the extensive work on this problem many hypotheses have 
developed which if confirmed should be applicable to mass communication 
as well. Let me quote a single example. If has long been a belief on the 
part of many psychotherapists that decisions readied independently by 
the client or patient are apt to be more influential and lasting than those 
suggc’sted by the therapist. Some work has been done along this line for 
individual psychotherapy. How about this generalization at the mass com¬ 
munication level? Is it more effective to present evidence for the point 
being communicated without drawing the implied conclusion and letting 
tlu' communicatee draw the conclusion? Or is it better to present the evi¬ 
dence and also draw the conclusion for the reader or hearer? Preliminary 
work we have underway seems to indicate that an important variable is the 
intelligence of the individual or group addressed. With the more intelligent 
members of the audience the effects may be more lasting when they par¬ 
ticipated in the decision process but with less intelligent members the 
correct conclusion may not always be seen and grasped without being made 
explicitly by the communication. 

Advertising wisdom yields a number of important hypotheses. Where 
systematic results arc available they have considerable significance because 
of the fact that the objective of the communication is usually clearly de¬ 
fined. This is in contrast to certain other areas where people are eager to 
communicate but it is extremely difficult to define what they are trying to 

Lewin, K., Forces behind food habits and methods of change, pp. 35-65, in The 
problem of changing food habits, Bull Nat. Res. Council, No. 108, Oct. 1943. 
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communicate so that one can make any adequate evaluation of the success 
of the eflFort. 

There are a number of important limitations, however, to work in ad¬ 
vertising as a source of principles of commumcatiun. 

The first is the fact that many of the results arc kept confidential 
because of their commercial value. A second difficulty is the coinplexitv ol 
the situation in which research is carried on. Organizations frequciilly lia\H' 
simultaneous radio, newspaper, magazine, and poster advertising with com¬ 
plex temporal relations which make it difficult to attribute results to 
specifiable causes. Thirdly, the research has been done primarily without 
reference to theoretical systematization so that it is difficult to gcTU'ralize 
the results to new situations. Results are most frecpiently of the tvp(‘ that 
ad A produces more sales than ad R, but without anv svstc'inatic account 
of the respects in which the two ads were the same and in which the\' wc'.rc 
different. 

Lastly, important ideas have come from analysis of problems of com¬ 
munication in industry. The importance of this problem was clearlv shown 
l)y the early studies of Mayo and others. A book like that of Cdiester 
Barnard on leadership has a large number of significant hypollKvses as to 
the role of communications, the formal and informal channels which exist 
within an organization and the barriers to more effective communication 
up and down the lines of organization and across them. SysUanatic work is 
being begun on the problem of communication within manag(‘ment, be¬ 
tween management and the worker, and between management and th(* 
public. 

The problem confronting us currently is not then lack of ideas and 
hypotheses. These as we have seen are available on every side. What are 
primarily lacking are two things: (!) lack of a comprehensive theoretical 
structure to embrace the diverse ideas and hunches from the various fields 
and (2) systematic experimental work to check and verify or redute the 
hypotheses obtaining. 

In systematizing the field the work which has been done on tlu* psy¬ 
chology of learning has proved of enormous help. This is not uiu'xpeeh'd 
when we stop to consider that communication is essentially that phase of 
learning in which the conditions for learning are set up by another indi¬ 
vidual, the communicator. Thus all teaching is communicating. 

As a result of the intimate relationship of communication to learning 
we have a quite sizeable body of principles already available to guide us 
in the development of a science of communication. We know the ekanents 

^-Mayo, E., The human problems of an industrial ewilization, N. Y., Macmillan, 
1933. 

Barnard, C. I., The functions of the executive. Harvard Univ. Press, 1938. 
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which are most relevant to analysis of this process—stimuli, responses, mo¬ 
tives, and rewards. We know something about the conditions under which 
new habits are required. We know what happens when the four elements 
are appropriately timed and what happens when they are not. 

These principles tie together a lot of the hunches derived from some 
of the practical groups mentioned earlier. But they also tend to make us 
skeptical of some of the theories advanced by some communicators. Let me 
cite one example. 

Many advertisers assert that any communication will be effective if it is 
repeated frequently enough. P.sychological theory, on the other hand, 
stresses the fact that repetition will only be effective when the proper com¬ 
binations of the other elements of motive, reward, and response are ob¬ 
served. Without a response leading to satisfaction not learning, but ‘‘un¬ 
learning' should occur. At the superficial level we could say that many 
r(‘petitions will strengthen the desired behavior but the strengthening is not 
the result of repetition alone. 

This approach of the advertiser to the problem of communication is 
illustrated in the story in todays 'New York Times concerning a planned 
campaign to eliminate race prejudice. 

An aggressive national advertising campaign utilizing virtually every type of 
medium reaching the public, with the objective of “making racial prejudice as 
unpopular as B.O.” will be carried on by the Advertising Council, Inc., it was 
announced yesterday. 

During a press conference prior to the announcement of the campaign, Lee 
Bristol, vice president of Bristol-Myers and campaign coordinator, said: “Every 
means of advtTtising which could probably be useful will be mobilized in this 
fight against prejudice. Some of the best brains in the advertising profession have 
donated their time and talent to the design of striking posters and eloquent state¬ 
ments of the American creed. Through business facilities we will use advertising 
in newspapers, magazines, over the air, in outdoor di.splay panels, and subway 
car cards.” 

Discussing the program, Edward Royal, council campaign manager, said it 
would be puslu'd strongly in the South. “Wc know that there is some support 
in tlie South already,” Mr. Royal asserted. “We intend to hit the South as hard 
and as often as wc can and feel reasonably certain that much of our material 
will be run in Southern newspapers and other media consistently.” 

The objective is a worthy one and communication media may have an 
important role in attacking this problem, but I am sure you will feel from 
Mr. Wirth's paper later in the program that some important elements of 
the problem have not been sufficiently taken into account. However, if the 
copy for the campaign is adequately keyed to important personal motives, 
repetition will increase the chances of an individuals being exposed to the 
communication. 

New York Times for Feb. 6, 1948. 
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I have stressed the role of psychological theory. Equally important is 
the development of sociological and anthropological theories concerning 
communications. The way in which communication is transmitted in various 
types of social structure is an obvious example where the individual and the 
group are interdependent. Even more significant is the fact that under¬ 
standing of the reward system for individuals is only possible in the 
light of the structure of the individual's society, and that sociological and 
anthropological analyses of what gets rewarded and what gets punished 
in the society as a whole, and more particularly in the subgroups of the 
society, has a most important function. 

This brief survey has, I hope, shown that within the last decade there 
have been developed the basic materials needed to support an all-out 
offensive in developing a science of communication. The improved tech¬ 
niques for the analysis of the content of communication, the recent im¬ 
provement in methods of studying the behavior elicited by communication, 
and the availability of both accumulated experience and some systematic 
theory make it possible to set up more critical observation and experiments. 
It appears quite likely that wc shall witness substantial progress within the 
next years on this important new frontier. 
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COMMUNICATION MEDIA: 
STRUCTURE AND CONTROL 


Organization and Management 

The facts on the structure and control of the mass media of communica¬ 
tion are many and varied. We have not represented them here because they 
are continuously changing, because they are readily available in standard 
sources, and because we have preferred to devote space to studies involv¬ 
ing the correlation and interpretation of the facts. Thus the selections in 
this section were not chosen to present a simple description of the struc¬ 
ture and control of the media hut were rather chosen as significant con¬ 
tributions to the method of control analysis or as significant attacks on 
special substantive problems. 

Analysis of quantitative data on control structure is exemplified in 
Nixon\s study of the concentration of newspaper ownership, one of the 
central problems in this area. White's selection on radio deals with institu¬ 
tional self-regulation, the typical industry procedure to guarantee its accep¬ 
tance of social responsihilitij. Finally, systematic analysis of the factors 
involved in determining policy for the mass media is represented in 
Hortons case study of a major decision in the development of television. 

There are some important aspects of the structure and control of the 
mass media which are not represented here. Given space, we would have 
included selections dealing with the role of pressure groups, the impact of 
advertising, and the characteristics and functioning of media personnel. 
And given appropriate material, we would have included studies of rela¬ 
tively neglected problems in this area, such as the relationship between 
control structure and communication content and the remote yet powerful 
influence of the audience hack upon the determination of communication 
content. 
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CONCENTRATION AND ABSENTEEISM IN 
DAILY NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIP 


Goncentration of ownership among American dailies has been proceeding 
for some fifty-five years, following in the wake of far more sweeping 
mergers and consolidations in business and industry at large. As one result, 
the number of English-language dailies of general circulation in the United 
States is today the lowest since 1891, though total daily circulation is the 
highest on record. 

Total daily circulation has climbed from the beginning, with only a 
few easily explained slumps. The number of dailies, on the other hand, 
reached a peak of 2,600 in 1909 and since that time has been going down 
almost as steadily as circulation has been going up. Allowing for local 
combinations (two or more dailies in the same city with a common owner) 
and chains (two or more dailies in diflFerent cities under the same ultimate 
control), the present maximum number of daily ownerships does not exceed 
1,300. 

Several significant studies have been made in recent years of the growth 
of both one-publisher communities and daily chains.^ So far as this writer 
can determine, however, no one has attempted a state-by-state analysis of 

Reprinted with minor adaptations from Journalism Quarterly^ Vol. XXII (1945), pp. 97- 
1]4, by permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1945, by The American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism and The American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism.) 

^ See Paul Neurath, “One-Publisher Communities: Factors Influencing Trend,” Jour¬ 
nalism Quarterly, XXI: 230-42 (Sept., 1944), and William Weinfeld, “The Growth of 
Daily Newspaper Chains in the United States,” Journalism Quarterly, XIII; 357-80 
(Dec., 1936). Both contain extensive references to earlier important studies. Neurath 
finds that “the trend toward one-publisher communities in the sense that the marginal 
papers disappear or that all papers in the community are published by the same pub¬ 
lisher” is observable from about 1890. Weinfeld points out that the oldest of the existing 
chains, the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, also dates to 1890, although the first chain was 
formed in 1878. 

These earlier studies, like the present one, have been concerned only with daily 
newspapers. A similar trend toward one-newspaper places in the weekly field (from 
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local ownership concentration on the basis of circulation. While the best 
studies of chains have considered circulation, they too are incomplete in 
that they fail to distinguish between chain papers that are locally owned 
and those that are absentee-owned. Yet the degree of absenteeism is ob¬ 
viously important in discussing chains, just as circulation figures are essen¬ 
tial in understanding any type of ownership situation. 

The first purpose of this study, therefore, has been to bring earlier find¬ 
ings up to date and to supplement them with information on the extent of 
concentration and absenteeism in daily ownership.^ 

Since both of these trends have been attributed primarily to economic 
causes, a second purj^^se has been to discover what, if any, economic 
('Ifects may be setting counter-forces in motion. For if economic factors are 
fuiKlamenlal, as tliey no doubt will be so long as the press remains free, it 
is to such forces that we must look for a hint of things to come. 

The tr('nd toward fewer and larger units of production in American 
newspaper publishing made rapid headway following World War I. Be- 
twcjcn the two war ) ears of 1918 and 1944, the total number of all dailies 
tl(‘C‘lin(‘d 19.4 per cent, while their total circulation went up 60.4 per cent. 
Th(^ number of Sunday papers declined less, showing a loss of only 4.5 per 
c(‘nt, but the iiicreas(‘ in Sunday circulation was even more remarkable— 
136.3 ])er cent. It was in the first four years following the war (1919-22) 
that “the number and circulation of chain newspapers grew as never 
before.” •' 

From 1930 through 1944, detailed records of daily suspensions and 
mergers are available. In this period, total daily circulation rose from 
39,425,615 to 45,954,838, a gain of 16.8 per cent, whereas the number of 
dailies fell from 1,944 to 1,744, a loss of 10.2 per cent. Actually the gross 
rate of (lisap]')earance in these fifteen years was 29.6 per cent, for 576 dailies 
suspended publication. But the establishment of new papers, mostly short¬ 
lived affairs in the smaller cities, cut the net loss down to 200 (Table 1), 

Of the 576 “disappearing dailies,” 276 suspended outright, 165 were 
merged with other jiapers and dropped, and 135 were reduced in frequency 
to tri-weekl)% semi-weekly or weekly. That mergers have been going on for 

66.1 per cent in 1900 to 86.5 per cent in 1930) is described by Willey and Weinfeld, 
“The Country Weekly and the Kinergence of “One-Newspaper Places.’ ” Journalism 
Quarterhj, XI- 250 (Sept., 1934). There also are many chains of weeklies, but appar¬ 
ently they have mwer been tabulated. 

- Figures on the number of dailies and their circulation from 1918 through 1944 are 
taken from the annual compilations of Editor <b- Publisher, as noted in the accompanying 
tables; for earlier years, acknowledgement is made to tabulations in the Appendix to 
A. M. Lee, The Daily Ncwsfiapcr in America (New York: 1937). Information concerning 
local combinations and chain and absentee ownerships not recorded by Editor ir Pub¬ 
lisher has bt'en obtained from newspaper publishers, editors and many others. However, 
they are in no way responsible for the writer’s interpretations and conclusions. 

2 Weinfeld, op. cit., p. 362. 
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many decades is indicated by the 449 hyphenated names in the 1945 Editor 
b- Publisher directory.'* The names uf a much larger nuinher have disap¬ 
peared entirely through suspensions. 


TABLE I—Suspensions of English-Language Daily Newspapers of General 
Circulation in the United States, 1930-1947 * 


Ytar 

Outright 

Suspen¬ 

sion 

Merged 

and 

Dropped 

Daily to 
Weekly, 
etc. 

Total 

Suspen¬ 

sions 

Total 

Dailies 

Dec. 31 

Circulation 

September 

30 

1929** 


• • . 

... 


1,944 

39,425,615 

1930 

22 

14 

2 

*38 

1,942 

39,589,172 

1931 

26 

19 

7 

52 

1,923 

38,761,187 

1932 

22 

20 

6 

48 

1,913 

36,407,297 

1933 

23 

15 

7 

45 

1.911 

35,175.238 

1934 

18 

5 

8 

31 

1,929 

36,709,010 

1935 

11 

6 

4 

21 

1,950 

38,155,540 

1936 

15 

6 

4 

25 

1,989 

40,292,266 

1937 

22 

17 

12 

51 

1,993 

41,418,730 

1938 

24 

16 

12 

52 

1,936 

39,571,839 

1939 

30 

7 

24 

61 

1,888 

39,670,682 

1940 

21 

8 

12 

41 

1,878 

41,131,611 

1941 

19 

10 

9 

38 

1,857 

42,080,391 

1942 

34 

15 

31 

80 

1,787 

43.374,850 

1943 

9 

9 

10 

28 

1,754 

44,392,829 

1944 

5 

2 

3 

10 

1,744 

45,954,838 

1945 

3 

5 

2 

10 

1,749 

48,384,188 

1946 

11 

5 

5 

21 

1,763 

50,927,505 

1947 

21 

3 

8 

32 

1,769 

51,673,.276 


336 

182 

166 

684 




Net Loss in Number of Dailies in 1 8-Year Period, 175 
Gain in Total Circulation, 12,247,661 

® The figures for suspensions are compiled from records kept by the American News¬ 
paper Publishers Association; the total number of dailies and the total cin'ulation each 
year are taken from the “Ready Reckoner” in Editor ir Publisher International Year 
Book Numbers, 1930-1947. 

No detailed record of suspensions was kept until 1930. 

Along vs^ith suspensions and mergers have come the consolidation of 
once competing papers into local combinations that continue publication 
under a single owner. In 1930 there were 89 single-owner cities with such 
combinations; at the end of 1944 and on March 1, 1945, there were 161. 
Of these, 159 are cities having two-paper combinations; one (Minneapolis) 
has three papers with a common ownership; and another (Springfield, 
Mass.) has four papers with the same publisher. In 13 other cities the only 
two existing dailies have entered into partial combinations (joint printing 
or advertising arrangements) which place their business offices on a non¬ 
competitive basis. This makes 174 cities in which the full or partial com¬ 
bination of all local dailies potentially eliminates competition. There are 


^ There were 441 such hyphenated names in the 1940 directory, according to George 
L. Bird, “Newspaper Monopoly and Political Independence.” Journalism Quarterly, 
XVII: 209 (Sept, 1940). 
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23 other combinations in competitive cities, making a grand total of 197. 
The total in 1930 was 144. 

Compared with the earlier tabulations by A. M. Lee,"' this new tabula¬ 
tion reveals that the total number of cities with daily newspapers went up 
from 1,402 in 1930 to 1,460 in 1937 and now has come down to 1,394. On 
the other hand, the number of one-daily cities increased steadily Irom 
1,00.2 (71.4 per cent) in 1930 to 1,103 (79.1 per cent) in 1945. The total 
number of all non-competitive cities jumped from 1,114 (79.4 per cent) 
in 1930 to 1,277 (91.6 per cent) in 1945. 

JV'rhaps the most amazing fact is that daily newspaper competition, 
certainly in the full economic meaning of the word, has b(‘cn eliminated 
from all but 117 American cities. Ten entire states now have no local com¬ 
petition whatever. 

A similar tabulation, not published here, shows that only 37 of the 
nation’s 413 Sunday-newspaper cities have local competition; 22 entire 
states have no coinpetiti\'e Sunday papers. 

On a circ'ulation basis, however, the picture differs considerably. Only 
40.2 per cent of the total daily circulation is non-competitive, as compared 
with 91.6 per cent of the total daily cities. On Sundays 34.9 per cent of the 
circulation is non-competitive, as against 91 per cent of the total Sunday- 
pa|K*r cities. The rc'ason for this, of course, is that daily and Sunday circu¬ 
lations ar(‘ concentrated most heavily in the larger cities, where* competition 
still rc’inains and probably will continue to flourish. 

Ev’C'u in the* onc‘-daily citic'S there are certain ameliorative factors. In the 
first place, the majority of one-daily communities are small cities which 
obviously could not give decent support to more than one .such paper. 

1 hc'n, too, some' of them have competition from a strong local weekly or an 
indepc’ndent radio station.'^ Most important of all, modern cominunication 
and transportation mean that even the small-city daily often has competi- 

“Tlu* Ba.sic New.spaper Pattern,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 40 (J.in., 1912). Assuming that Dr. Lee eounted as two or 

more cities certain areas whicli the writer counted as only one city (such as Rock Island- 
Molinc, 111., and the boroughs of Greater New York), the number of daily new.spaper 
cities today is almost exactly the same as in 1945. 

The writer recognizes, of course, that certain cities listed as “coinpetiti\e” have two 
or more newspapers under separate ownerships but W'ith almost idc'ntical social and 
political policies. Moreover, there may be understandings between the publishers of .some 
such papers which reduce economic competition almost to the vanishing point. 

“11 radio stations and newspapers are taken together, 36 per cent of the commu- 
nitit'S ha\e nu>re than one medium of communication,” says Paul F. Lazarsteld, “The 
Daily Newspaper and Its Competitors,” Ajinals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CCXIX; 41 (Jan., 1942). Of course “about 25 per cent of all radio 
stations are majority owned by new.spaper interests.” A survey by the writer in the state 
of Cit'orgia, where 92 per cent of the daily cities are without local daily competition, 
shows that non-comjH'titiNe cities are reduced to 82.8 per cent when competing W'ecklics 
and independent radio stations are counted. 
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tion on important local stories, as well as in national news and advertising, 
from some nearby big-city daily. With 700 njagazines circulating an aggre¬ 
gate of 140,000,000 copies an issue, and with 30,000,000 families listening 
an average of five hours a day to the radio,’ no single medium of com¬ 
munication in the United States can be said to enjoy a complete “mo¬ 
nopoly.” 

In explaining suspensions, mergers and combinations, publishers point 
out that they are due to seemingly “inexorable” economic trends. Among 
these they cite such factors as the loss of advertising rcvemic to radio, 
the preference of advertisers for fewer media with larger circulations and 
the increased cost of machinery, newsprint, labor, taxes and nearly every 
other item of the newspaper’s expenses. For many papers it has been, as 
Nelson Poynter says, a case of “death or consolidation.” 

One may agree with this statement and still point out that most of the 
suspensions and mergers represent the elimination of a weak paper by a 
strong paper, and that the survivor in nearlv every instance has been made 
stronger by its inheritance of a non-competitive field.*’ 

The same is true of combinations of two or more dailies which continue 
publication under a single publisher. Commenting in 1943 on this type of 
consolidation, Arthur Robb, then editor of Editor ir Publisher, attributed it 
frankly’*’ to the desire of publishers to c'ffect savings in plant investment 


TABLE ll~-‘Population Analysis of All Daily Newspaper Cities, 


March 

1, 1945 

Total 

Orw- 

Other 

Partial 

Total 

Total 

Population 

Daily 

Daily 

1-Owner 

Merger 

Non-com- 

Compel 

Croup 

Cili»M 

Cities 

Cities 

Cities 

petitire 

itive 

Less than 1 0,000 

547 

523 

9 

. . 

532 

14 

10,000-25,000 

474 

409 

45 


454 

21 

25,000-50,000 

182 

117 

45 

3 

165 

16 

50,000-100,000 

94 

34 

40 

6 

80 

15 

100,000-200,000 

51 

15 

12 

4 

31 

20 

200,000-300,000 

17 

4 

6 


11 

6 

300,000-400,000 

12 

1 

3 


4 

8 

400,000-500,000 

3 


1 


.. 

3 

500,000-1,000,000 

9 

.. 



,. 

9 

1,000,000 or over 

5 

• • 

•• 



5 

Totals 

1,394 

1,103 

161 

13 

1,277 

117 


and operation and to eliminate competition in the sale of advertising and 
circulation. Heavy and expensive newspaper machinery is so well con¬ 
structed, he pointed out, that two papers a day can be printed in the same 

^ Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. 32. 

8 “The Economic Problems of the Press and the Changing Newspaper,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXIX: 85 (Jan., 1942). 

8 Clyde H. Knox, “The Newspaper Outlook for 1944,” address delivered before the 
Missouri Press Association, Nov. .5, 1943. Privately printed, Kansas City. 

10 “Shop Talk at Thirty,” Editor & Publisher, Oct. 30, 1943, p. 48. 
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plant with little increased allowance for depreciation. In addition to this, 
one advertising sales force, one accounting department and one circulation 
system can operate almost as cheaply for two papers as for one. 

Defending the elimination of competition, Mr. Robb said that in com¬ 
petitive situations the leading newspaper often made it difficult for its 
competitors by cutting rates and going after volume both in circulation 
and in advertising. Unable to fight it out on a rate basis, tlie weaker paper 
frecjiiently “went haywire” by offering expensive premiums to get circula¬ 
tion and by giving all sorts of free publicity and bonuses to sell advertising. 
“Eacli newspaper did its best to convince prospective customers that the 
othc^r fellow was not wortliy of patronage, and too often both succeeded in 
that destructive course*.” Advc'rtisc'rs also took advantage of the situation, 
wliich made it easy for a store or combination of stores to attempt “whip¬ 
sawing tactics, playing one newspaper against the other.” So far as the 
elimination of such j^ractices is concerned, most observers probably would 
agree with Mr. Robb that the rc'sults of combinations have been desirable. 

Nearly all the published criticisms of one-publisher communities have 
been based not on (‘conomic but on socio-political grounds. “It is un- 
c]uestionably within the power of the publisher of the only daily paper or 
papers in a city to dc'terinine how completely and how accurately the 
news of the day-local, state, national and international—shall be presented 
to his r(‘aders,” wrote Dr. Willard G. R1 eyer in 1934. FAlifor & Pub¬ 
lisher,^- while holding that the majority of non-competitive ownerships 
hav(‘ been conscious of their responsibilities, added editorially in 1938: 
“The danger remains that freedom for minority expression will Ije cur¬ 
tailed . . .” 

It is obviously to meet such objections as these that the owiK'rs of some 
local combinations, like those of certain chains, operate two or more papers 
with different editorial policies. In a situation like that of the Ckweland 
News and Plain Dealer, where there is a long tradition of independence, the 
public apparently accepts such an arrangement in good faith. In other 
cities the response seems to have been less favorable, perhaps because, as 
one editor explained it to me, “the editorials in one of the papers lack sin¬ 
cerity, or can be suspected of lacking sincerity.” 

The “partial-combination” plan is a more recent innovation by which 
most of the economic advantages of joint operation may be obtained with¬ 
out incurring the editorial disadvantages. Here two existing papers merge 
their business facilities, in part or in whole, while leaving ownership and 
editorial autonomy to separate publishers. Beginning with the Albuquer¬ 
que (N.M.) Journal and Tribune in February, 1933, eight of these partial 

“Freedom of the Press and the New Deal,” Journalism Quarterly, XI: (March, 
1934). 

12 Dec. 31, 1938, p. 20. 
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combinations have set up separate corporations and printing establish¬ 
ments to print both papers. The other five at present have only joint busi¬ 
ness arrangements, confined in some instances to the combination selling of 
advertising. 

The formula varies, but in the joint-printing cities (Albuquerque, 
Chattanooga, El Paso, Evansville, Nashville, Topeka, Tulsa and Tucson) 
“all circulation and advertising revenues go into a common pool. All ex¬ 
penses except editorial expenses are paid from this pool, and the surplus 
is distributed between the publishers of the rival newspapers according 
to a previously negotiated ratio.” 

The publishers who have entered into such arrangements are “enthusi¬ 
astic for the results, without exception.” Letters to the writer from editors 
in all the partial-combination cities disclose that they are equally enthu¬ 
siastic. All assert that editorial independence has been maintained. Indeed, 
several say that, since joint operation lessens advertising pressure, editorial 
independence actually has been increased. 

“One cannot have editorial independence unless he has economic inde¬ 
pendence,” one editor wrote. “Joint operation gives us that.” 

In two instances it was intimated that a city would have only one 
daily but for the partial combination, inasmuch as one of the papers had 
been losing money steadily before the business merger was effectecl. 

The only discordant note came from one of the older editors, who, al¬ 
though expressing the opinion that joint business operations had not inter¬ 
fered with editorial independence, added: 

It is my conviction that this editorial and news independence will not con¬ 
tinue and that in the end . . . readers will have poorer papers than they would 
have if we were entirely individual ... I think it is inevitable that the owner* 
ship will eventually influence the editorial pages to its way of thinking and that 
it will be impossible to maintain independent editorial policies. 

On the economic side, however, the vote of both publishers and editors 
in favor of joint operation is unanimous. The best evidence that the savings 
are “substantial throughout” is found in the fact that there is apparently 
no case on record of two papers which have come together—in a combina¬ 
tion or partial combination—ever going back to separate operation. 

Although the term “newspaper chain” means simply two or more news¬ 
papers in different cities with the same ownership or control, most critics 
seem to imply that chain ownership is the same as absentee ownership. 

Poynter, op. cit., p. 85. 

1^ These words are taken from the letter to the writer by the general manager of a 
morning and evening combination. Commenting on it. Professor Charles L. Allen points 
out that a merger or combination sometimes entails an additional outlay for such items 
as severance pay, scrapping of old machinery and buying of new, etc. He agrees, how¬ 
ever, that in most instances the cost of operation is lowered “almost immediately.” 
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For example, it has been said that the chain “applies national formulae to 
local situations to which they are never quite adequate,” and that the chain 
“changes the character of the newspaper ... to a purely commercial or¬ 
ganization and instrumentality . . 

Yet the home paper of a chain may be just as much a part of the com¬ 
munity as if its owner had no papers elsewhere. Conversely, a paper may 
have no connection with a chain and still have an owner, either resident 
or absentee, whose only interest is “purely commercial.” 

That generalizations are extremely dangerous is indicated by the fact that 
four of the eight papers ranked by Kingsbury and Hart in 1934 as “leaders 
in ethical journalism” were chain papers.^® Most readers of this article 
doubtless also could name “absentee-owned papers” which would rank 
exceedingly high by any standard of measurement. The writer is not con¬ 
cerned here with the ethical implications of either chain or absentee owner¬ 
ship, but merely with its relative extent. 

There are some two-daily chains in which neither paper justly can be 
classified as “absentee-owned.” For example, the Chicago Tribune owns all 
the stock of the New York Daily News. One of the two owners of the 
papers, Colonel Robert A. McCormick, lives in Chicago and runs the 
Tribune. The other, Captain James M. Patterson, lives in New York and 
runs the Daily News. It would be diflScult to prove that there is any signifi¬ 
cant degree of “absentee control” on either of these papers. The same is 
true of several other two-city chains, notably that of the Cowles brothers 
in Minneapolis and Des Moines and that of J. David Stem in the neigh¬ 
boring cities of Camden and Philadelphia. 

In still other situations it is impractical to classify any member of a chain 
as the “home paper.” For instance, William Randolph Hearst is not the 
resident editor of any of his papers in California, where he lives, and the 
business headquarters of the organization are in New York. Consequently, 
it seems proper to regard all papers of this chain as absentee-owned and 
also as owned “outside the state.” 

The Speidel-McCraken interests in Wyoming present another special 
problem. Tracy S. McCraken is resident publisher of the two papers in 
Cheyenne, where the Speidel Newspapers, Inc., own at least 50 per cent 
of the stock. However, Mr. McCraken is the largest stockholder and presi¬ 
dent of four other papers outside Cheyenne. Although he asserts that 
“where one has partners like mine the question of control never rises,” all 
six of these papers fall in the absentee-owned class under the rule followed 
here. 

Quoted by Curtis D. MacDougall, Newsroom Problems and Policies (New York: 
1941), pp. 16-17. 

Susan M. Kingsbury, Homell Hart and Associates, “Measuring the Ethics of Ameri¬ 
can Newspapers,” Journalism Quarterly, XI: 300 (Sept., 1934). 
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The rule is that, irrespective of the amount of local autonomy which 
may exist, a paper is classified as “absentee-owned” whenever the ultimate 
ownership or control appears beyond any reasonable doubt to lie outside 
the city of publication. 

On the basis of this definition, 297 or 17 per cent of the English-lan¬ 
guage dailies of general circulation in the United States as of klarch 1, 
1945, are absentee-owned. The circulation of these papers is i2,755J91 or 
27.7 per cent of the total circulation. On Sundays the relative' number of 
absentee-owned papers is 25.2 per cent, while the relative circulation is 
31.5 per cent. 

The total number of all chain dailies as of March 1, 1945, is 370 (21.2 
per cent of the total).This figure is obtained by subtracting 16 individual 
ownerships from the number of absentee-owned papers and adding the 89 
“home-papers” of the various chains. In contrast, the number of chain 
dailies identified by William Weinfeld for 19.35 was 328 or 16.8 per cent 
of the total number of papers in that year. On Sundays the relative number 
of chain papers is now 32.9 per cent against 25.3 per cent in 1935, while 
the total circulation today is 53.8 per cent as compared with 25.3 per eent in 
1935. 

In spite of this slight increase during the last ten years, relative chain 
circulation is still below its 1930 peak of 43.4 p(T cent daily and 54.1 per 
cent Sunday. In fact, the proportion of chain circulation to total circulation 
has remained at almost exactly the same point for the last fift(‘en years. 
The number of chain papers has increased, but the average circulation has 
decreased. 

The average chain also has grown smaller in numlxT of papers Wein¬ 
feld in 1935 listed 63 chains with an average of 5.1 papers eac*h, while 
the tabulation for 1945 shows 76 chains with an average of 4.8 papcTS ('ach. 
Of the 52 chains which are on both lists, 16 have grown smaller, losing an 
average of 2.8 papers each; 13 have grown larger, gaining an average of 
2.4 papers each; and 23 have remained the same size. 

A comparison of the 1935 and 1945 lists reveals likewise that there has 
been a tendency away from large national chains toward state and regional 
chains, or chains of only a few large papers. At present 44 of the 76 chains 

These are the writer’s own figiirc.s, as explained in Table IV. Tlie list of daily 
chains in Editor 6- Publisher International Year Book Number for 1945, p. 180, contains 
only 51 chains with 289 paper.s when one chain of technical dailies, three nf)w defunct 
chains (so far as dailies arc concerned) and the subsidiary chains of the Copley news¬ 
papers are omitted. Corre.spondence with the former editor of Editor 6 Publisher indi¬ 
cates that it is the policy of the magazine to list only acknowledged chains and combina¬ 
tions. For example, the Year Book never listed the four dailies owned by the International 
Paper Company in the South, although the ownership was described by Arthur Robb in 
his excellent history of chains in the Golden Jubilee Number of July 21, 19.34, p. 232. 
The recent sale of all the International Paper Company’s dailies has eliminated this chain. 

Op. cit., p. 379. 
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(57.8 per cent) are confined to one state, and 255 (67,6 per cent) of the 
370 chain dailies are located in the state in which their ownership is located. 

Although none of the earlier studies of chains has divided papers on 
this basis, some further comparisons are possible. For example, the two 
national chains which in 1935 were largest in number of dailies have both 
declined, Ilearst from 26 to 17 papers and Scripps-lloward from 23 to 18. 
The Frank E. Gannett cliain, which was third largest in 1935, has grown 
from 16 to 17 papers (14 in New York, two in adjoining states, only one at 
any distance'). Thc^sc are highly concentrated in location and enjoy a large 
degree of local autonomy. 

Ilearst, McCormick-Patterson and Scripps-Howard still lead in total 
daily circulation, in the order named, but Hearst has lost ground and 
Scripps-Howard has gained only slightly. The chain which has gained 
most in circulation, McCormick-Patterson, is concentrated entirely in two 
cities and has one of its two owners as resident publisher each city. 

The implications of all this are clear: daily chain ownership has been 
becoming more intensive and less extensive in its concentration. Indeed, 
when one encounters a situation like that of the Marlboro-IIudson (Mass.) 
chain, where the two papers are located in cities only five miles apart and 
sell their advertising only in combination, it is almost a toss-up as to 
whether it should be classified as a chain or as a local combination. 

It remains to be determined whether the more extensive national chains 
have declined because they had reached that still unknown point at which 
the advantages of chain operation fail to compensate for the disadvantages 
of absentee ownership. Perhaps the owners merely have been too busy 
looking after their present properties during these years of depression and 
war to give much thought to expansion. The chains experienced their 
greatest growth after World War I and may expand similarly after World 
War II. The time seems to have passed, however, when a Hearst would 
seek to further his presidential ambitions through personally directed 
papers located in every section of the country. Present-day conditions seem 
to favor a more intensive type of ownership concentration, in which ab¬ 
senteeism is less of a factor. 

Since the national chains seem to be at a standstill and the still growing 
state and regional chains appear to be becoming more and more intensive 
in their concentration, let us take another look at the local combinations. 
Here the trend is unbroken. The critics who have pointed out the dangers 
to a sound public opinion seem to have had little effect. But what of the 
effect of the combinations tliemselves on the newspaper's chief source of 
revenue: the advertiser? 

One complaint sometime.s- heard is that the savings effected by the 
selling of advertising in combination have benefited only the newspapers. 
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Xo cli6ck its validity, an examination was made of the advertising rates of 
97 non-competitive combinations formed between 1927 and 1912, before 
and after the consolidation took place. In 43 instances the new combined 
rate of the two papers was lower than the sum of the old individual rates; 
in 31 cases it was the same; and in 23 it was higher. While it is entirely 
possible that the old rates were too low, as a result of cutthroat competi¬ 
tion, the fact remains that 54 out of 97 combinations apparently resulted 
in no financial benefits to the advertiser. 

Even more striking is an analysis made by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies for all dailies whose rates were leported in 1941 by 
Standard Rate and Data Service (Table III). This comparison, broken 
down into 19 population groups to eliminate unfairness, shows that the 
milline rates for 211 pairs of papers sold in enforced combination averaged 
higher, in every population group but the four largest, than the milline rates 
of 1,334 papers sold independently. 

The effect of combinations to which advertisers object most strenuously, 
however, is not the higher milline rate but the ^‘enforced combination rate.’* 
This means that the advertiser is forced to buy space in both pap(*rs of the 
combination in order to advertise in one. The growing prevalence of this 
practice is shown by the “Ready Reckoner” in the 1945 Editor 6^ Puhlisher 
Year Book, which reveals that an advertiser who wishes to use the total 


TABLE Itl^Comparison of Milline Rates of Independent Newspapers With 
Those of Papers Having Optional or Enforced Combinations * 


Circulafion 

Advertising Sold Independently 

Morning & 

Sold in 

Combination 

Group 

Morning 

Euoning 

Evoning** 

Optional 

En/orcod 

Under 1,200 

m m m 

23,00(19) 

23.00(19) 

, . . 

... 

1,200-1,799 

17.22(3) 

15.24(50) 

15.35(53) 

. . . 

. . . 

1,800-2,699 

13.57(9) 

11.30(105) 

11.48(114) 


. . . 

2,700-3,999 

9.99(22) 

8.93(245) 

9.02(267) 

. . . 

9.94(9) 

4,000-5,999 

7.70(22) 

7.53(265) 

7.55(287) 

. . . 

8.35(7) 

6,000-8,999 

6.26(14) 

6.38(160) 

6.37(174) 

. . . 

7.56(10) 

9,000-13,499 

5.24(11) 

5.22(95) 

5.22(106) 

. . . 

5.95(30) 

13,500-19,999 

4.23(8) 

4.30(74) 

4.29(82) 

. .. 

4.81(35) 

20,000-29,999 

3.62(14) 

3.72(36) 

3.69(50) 


4.19(29) 

30,000-44,999 

3.31(10) 

3.09(44) 

3.13(54) 

3.93(2) 

3.64(25) 

45,000-67,499 

2.33(11) 

2.65(22) 

2.54(33) 

2.97(4) 

2.87(22) 

67,500-99,999 

2.26(4) 

2.40(16) 

2.37(20) 

2.17(1) 

2.54(12) 

100,000-149,999 

2.09(16) 

2.38(13) 

2.22(29) 

1.90(1) 

2.24(7) 

150,000-219,999 

2.53(1) 

1.96(16) 

2.00(17) 

2.05(2) 

1.95(7) 

220,000-329,999 

1.90(7) 

1.87(8) 

1.89(15) 

1.98(1) 

1.63(4) 

330,000-499,999 

1.73(4) 

1.51(6) 

1.60(10) 

... 

1.44(2) 

500,000-749,999 

1.22(1) 

1.57(1) 

1.40(2) 

... 

.96(1) 

750,000-1,124,999 

.99(1) 

... 

.99(1) 

... 

. . . 

Over 1,125,000 

.85(1) 

... 

.85(1) 

... 

... 


** From analysis of American Association of Advertising Agencies, based upon rates 
reported in Standard Rate 6- Data Service for 1941. Used by permission. 

* * Average and number of all daily newspapers shown in two preceding columns 
combined. 
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18,059,252 morning circulation of the nation now must buy an additional 
6,262,324 in evening circulation, while the advertiser who wishes to use the 
total of 27,895,586 evening circulation must buy an additional 6,073,865 in 
morning circulation. Thus, the cost of a campaign in all morning papers 
is increased by 44.6 per cent, and that of a campaign in all evening papers 
by 13.7 per cent. 

Of 50 two-paper combinations in 135 cities with 100,000 or more A.B.C. 
circulation, 21 pairs in 1943 had enforced combination rates for both na¬ 
tional and local advertising; 21 pairs had such rates but not local advertis- 
ing; 7 pairs had only optional combination rates; and 1 pair had no 
combination rate. Only five combinations in cities without competing 
newspapers did not have an enforced combination rate, either national or 
local, or both.^“ 

To check the attitude of national advertisers toward the enforced com¬ 
bination rate, executives of thirty of the largest agencies in the country 
were asked for a confidential opinion. Nineteen replied. Although a few 
qualified their answers in some way, all indicated that they regard the 
(jiiforced combination as ‘undesirable.” 

They contend that it increases the cost to the advertiser on a per- 
reader l)asis even more than the rates themselves imply, for there is inevi¬ 
tably overlapping in the circulation of two papers in the same city. 

‘‘The important point,” wrote the head of one large New York agency, 
“is that the advertiser’s cost in the market usually rises eonsid(;rably. F’or 
example, the average advertiser in Nashville used to spend thirteen or 
fourt(*en cents a line. Now this cost is thirty cents. We used to place 
campaigns in Minneapolis at about twenty-five cents a line. Now this cost 
is sixty cents. Most of these situations follow the same pattern.” 

Sonu* products have “limited market opportunities,” another executive 
contended. For these the enforctnl combination makes it impossible to buy 
“the type of circulation and coverage which is required for a given adver¬ 
tising problem.” 

To this tlie publishers reply that for advertised products there is usually 
no such thing as a “limited local market.” It is therefore to the national 
advertiser’s advantage, they sav, to have an enforced combination which 
gives him greater coverage and more frequency than he ordinarily would 
buy. 

It is more difficult to evaluate the reactions of local advertisers to the 
enforced combination, since the rate is not applied to them so uniformly. 
Even where the combination rate is listed as enforced locally, exceptions 
often are made for certain classes of advertising or inducements are offered 
to lessen opposition. However, of 16 department-store advertising managers 

Figiire.s compiled from a study of Market and Newspaper Statistics, Vol. 12-A, 
published by the American Association of Advertising Agencies (New York: 1943). 
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in 10 single-combination newspaper cities who were asked for an opinion, 
only one who had had any direct experience with a fully enforced local 
combination rate regarded it as “desirable.” 

Comments from department store executives included these: 

The enforced combination rates . . . create a monopoly, and a monopoly 
by the newspaper is one of the worst things that can happen.” 

“Sometimes it is not desirable to advertise merchandise in two papers, espe¬ 
cially when shipments . . . sell out almost as soon as one ad has appeared. 
When a clearance is announced, it is to our disadvantage ti) run the ad more 
than one time.” 

“We have had better results preparing new copy ior each paper.” 

Because of objections such as these, at least two non-competitive cities 
(Mobile, Ala., and Madison, Wis.) which had enforced combination rates 
in 1943 have now gone back to lower individual rates, with the combina¬ 
tion optional. In Mobile each paper in the combination lists an individual 
rate almost as high as the combination rate, but in Madison the individual 
rates are virtually the same as before the two papers went into their par¬ 
tial merger.'^ 

Unless readjustments of this kind continue to be made, and unless 
postwar expansion brings a reversal of the trend toward one-publisher 
communities, it is possible that those who have been urging governmental 
action to maintain multiple outlets of news and opinion may find their 
ranks reinforced by an unexpected ally: the newspaper advertiser. 

Regulation of the purely business aspects of journalism by a govern¬ 
mental commission, in the same way that public utilities are regulated, may 
be more imminent than we realize. Two straws in the wind are the suit 
against the Associated Press and the Federal Communications Commission's 
hearing on newspaper ownership of radio stations. Another is the federal 
court decision whereby fifteen New York department stores and their trade 
association were fined $5,000 each in the spring of 1943 on a charge of 
conspiracy to withhold advertising from the New York Times.^^ 

This latter decision, hailed by many as a victory for the press, may 
turn out to be otherwise. For if advertisers can be fined for combining 
to withhold advertising, the courts are almost certain to hold, sooner or 
later, that newspapers which combine to raise advertising or circulation 
rates also should be subject to legal authority. 

“Freedom of the press” hardly would prove effective as a defense. As 

20 The Madison situation is one of the most interesting of all the partial combinations. 
Here the two afternoon papers, keen editorial rivals, have worked out an exchange of 
non-voting stock whereby each paper owns a half interest in the other, although all the 
voting stock of each paper is held by the original separate owners. As noted above, 
the papers at first adopted an enforced combination rate but now have abandoned 
it. A further point of interest is that one of the papers is a chain daily. 

21 Editor & Publisher, April 17, 1943, p. 11. 
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Dr. Fred S. Siebert has pointed out,^'^ the decisions of a liberal Supreme 
Court in recent years have placed the American ne\vspaper in possession 
of greater freedom to gather, publish and comment on the news than ever 
before in its history.” At the same time, the courts have shown .increasing 
reluctance “to extend the meaning of the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of the press to cover social and economic regulations.” 

If the economic forces that lead to mergers and combinations are 
“inexorable,” what can the individual publisher do to forestall such regu¬ 
lation? 

Th(\s(! suggestions should be prefaced by an admission that certain 
possible evcaits may render them less urgent. The perfection of cheaper 
methods of printing, such as photolithography without typesetting, may 
multiply local channels of opinion and advertising to such an extent that 
the cries of “monopoly” will subside. Furthermore, the postwar develop¬ 
ment of FM broadcasting, television and facsimile may prove just as 
effective as cheaper printing in providing new competitive media through 
which “truth and falsehood may grapple.” 

But if these things do not come in time, what can the publisher do? 

First of all, he can dedicate his paper as never before to the principles 
of intelligent and objective reporting, giving all sides a fair hearing in the 
news columns and confining the views of the owner to the editorial page. 
Even here, as several recent writers have suggested,^’ the owner-publisher, 
particularly of a combination or chain, should reign as a “constitutional 
monarch,” with the active editor as “prime minister.” If the publisher can¬ 
not g('t down from his throne and mingle with the people, then the editor 
should. He should keep the people on his side by putting their interests 
first. 

Second, he can demonstrate to the advertiser as well as to the reader 
that the benefits of consolidation are not solely on the publishers side of 
the ledger. With this in view, some reconsideration of the enforced com¬ 
bination rate might be in order. It seems difficult if not impossible to 
answer completely the argument that “compelling national advertisers to 
use combination papers which local advertisers may use individually is 
discriminatory.” 

Third, if the publisher is in a community where consolidation has 
not been effected but merely seems inevitable, he can consider whether 
the joint printing plan is not more desirable, certainly from the public's 
point of view, than a complete merger or combination. 

“Lrgal De\ elopments Affecting the Press,” Annals of the American Academy of 
ToliticaJ and Social Science, CCXIX (Jan., 1942). 

Nt)tahlv Wilson Harris in The Daily Press (Cambridge England: 1943) and Rob¬ 
ert Lasch in “For a Free Press,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXIV: 1: 39-44 (July, 1944). 
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Above all, the American press must find ways of adapting itself to 
changing economic conditions withvOut losing its editorial vitality and 
independence. As a result of suspensions and consolidations, the daily news¬ 
paper admittedly has gained greater economic stability than ever before. 
We must make certain that this stability does not bring with it editorial 
rigidity and sterility. 



Llewellyn White 


THE AMERICAN RADIO: 
TOWARD SELF-REGULATION 


It oftc^n has been remarked that the radio broadcasting industry operates 
under a poorly defined charter. Possibly it would be more accurate to say 
that it operates under no charter. A study of the public and private utter¬ 
ances of those most directly connected with broadcasting reveals (1) that 
the attitudes of individuals changed sharply as the industry developed and 
(2) that at no period in this quarter-century of development have the 
industry’s spokesmen been able to agree on a precise definition of the 
broadcasters’ responsibilities. 

Probably changing attitudes were inevitable in a changing induslry. 
Certainly, much of what was said in the 1920*s was a natural expression 
of the groping for guidance in a new field the outlines of which were 
th(’n clearly visible to no one. It will serve no useful purpose to recall here 
that David Sarnoff, in 1922, envisioned radio as a “public service” com¬ 
parable to the free library or that delegates to Secretary Hoover’s First 
Radio Conference in the same year voted to outlaw all direct advertising. 
Advertising was not at the time an issue. 

Nor is it remarkable that the broadcasters should have come, in time, 
to depend for their revenues upon the “evil” which they had once banished 
by resolution; the remarkable thing is that the shift of emphasis was so 
thoroughgoing that twenty years later Mark Woods, president of the 
American Broadcasting Company, could say unblushingly ^ that “we are 
selling time for one specific reason, and that is to sell goods.” And what 
makes it remarkable is that Woods, who was not an advertising man, 
nonetheless spoke the vernacular of the advertising man. Like the belea¬ 
guered Czechs of ancient Bohemia, the broadcasters had cried out for 

Reprinted from The American Radio (1947), pp. 68-85, by permission of the author and 
the publisher. (Copyright, 1947, by The University of Chicago Press.) 

1 In a colloquy with Commissioner Clifford J. Durr during F.C.C. hearings leading 
to separation of the National Broadcasting Company’s Red and Blue networks. 
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succor. Like the Hapsburgs, the advertising men who came to rescue 
remained to rule. And, like many a philosophical Slav, the broadcasters 
accepted the conquerer s tongue. 

The point is significant because the advertising people brought to 
broadcasting not only their language but also their mores and standards. 
One may criticize the broadcasters for accepting them, but he could 
hardly accuse the broadcasters of failing to live up to them. For example, 
there is nothing immoral in an advertising man’s admission that his primary 
purpose is to sell goods. So that, if we weigh Woods’ words as the words 
of an advertising practitioner and still find them shocking, then the' indict¬ 
ment will have to cover all advertising men, as well as a majority of the 
broadcasters. Perhaps it should also cover those educational and (’leemo- 
synary bodies that talked a good deal about “re.sruing” radio in the twentit's 
but did very little; a Congn ss that did not heed the broadcasters’ plea for 
help; and a listening public that responded to it with contributions of 
dimes and half-dollars. 

As has been noted, the American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers was as alert to the possibilities of radio broadcasting as Westing- 
house’s Dr. Frank Conrad. It had long been the practice of A.S.C.A.P. 
to exact royalties for copyrighted music sung or played upon the stage or 
etched on phonograph records. The application of this royalty principle 
to broadcasting seemed altogether reasonable. To many a broadca.xter 
stiaggling along on a shoestring, it was a move fraught with peril. A 
number of midwestern broadcasters organized an informal committee of 
correspondence, and on April 25, 1923, met in Chicago to form a society 
for mutual aid, which they styled the “National Association of Broad¬ 
casters.” The idea of a trade-association to resist the inroads of well- 
organized groups like A.S.C.A.P. (and government, since the conscientious 
Secretary of Commerce was believed to be getting increasingly “stuffy” 
about licenses to use already ovt*rworked frequencies) gained nation-wide 
favor; and on October 11 a second meeting was held in New York, at 
which time the membership base was broadiened to include broadcasters 
from all parts of the country. 

Organized resistance to A.S.C.A.P. was less successful than organized 
resistance to Hoover, but for six years these two relatively specific items 
constituted the agenda. There is not one word in the literatim; of N.A.B. 
or in the transcripts of its proceedings from 1923 to 1929 to indicate that 
a yearning for self-regulation played any part in its councils until the 
passage of the Radio Act of 1927 made government regulation an un¬ 
pleasant reality. Not until March 25, 1929, did N.A.B. get around to writing 
its first “Code of Ethics,” an admirable, if somewhat sketchy, document 
which was commended to the attention of all broadcasters by the newly 
appointed Federal Radio Commission. 
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Briefly, it proscribed the broadcasting of anything which would be 
barred from the mails as ‘‘fraudulent, deceptive, or obscene” and of “any 
matter which would commonly be regarded as offensive”; warned members 
to be wary of the claims of advertisers and their products; forbade state¬ 
ments derogatory to competing broadcasters, sponsors, or products; and 
provided for investigation of violations of these restrictions. 

The N.A.B. of this period was still essentially an association of broad¬ 
casters. Half-a-dozen advertising agencies that had begun to manifest 
interest in the new medium sent “observers” to the N.A.B. sessions, as did 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies (A.A.A.A.) and the 
Association of National Advertisers (A.N.A.). At the 1929 convention some 
of these “observers” ventured to suggest to the broadcasters that they 
include in their Code a set of advertising standards comparable to those 
which the advertisers had applied in the other media. The station-owners 
and managers were still concerned about how much straight commer¬ 
cialism the public would stand for, and they wrote provisions so much 
more drastic than anything the advertising men had had in mind that the 
latter prevailed on the broadcasters to circulate them quietly among the 
N.A.B. members rather than make them public along with the Code. This 
“Standard of Commercial Practice,” which any present-day radio listener 
will recognize as a collectors item, provided: 

1. There should be a “decided difference” between what might be 
broadcast before 6:00 p.m. and what might be broadcast after that hour. 
The time before 6:00 p.m. was declared to be included in the “business 
day,” and it was decided that “part at least” of it might be devoted to 
“programs of a business nature.” After 6:00 “time is for recreation and 
relaxation; therefore commercial programs should be of the good-will type.” 

2. Commercial announcements, “as the term is generally understood,” 
should not be broadcast between 7:00 and 11:00 p.m. 

3. “The client’s business and product should be mentioned sufficiently 
to insure an adequate return on his investment, but never to the extent 
that it loses listeners to the station.” 

The 1929 Code was reviewed at the annual N.A.B. meeting in 1931, 
but certain changes that had been tactfully suggested by the F.R.C. were 
tabled. Not until 1935 did the standing Code Committee produce a new 
instrument, and then the clamor was for something that would subdue 
the “unethical” fly-by-night stations that were springing up over the land. 
Clause 6 of the 1929 Code, the only one referring to the functions of the 
government’s regulatory agency, was dropped. Three new clauses sought 
to bulwark the positions of the “ethical” advertisers and station-owners. 

The new Code lasted two years and pleased no one. Some independent 
broadcasters regarded it as simply a watered-down version of the 1929 
instrument and blamed the networks for the watering-down. Network 
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representatives spoke bitterly (albeit in private) of the “downward puli” 
of tlie “lowest common denomiiuuor.” Members - of N.A.1V observed 
the Code to the extent that it pleased them. There were no penalties 
for flouting it. 

Even so, many broadcasters felt that the diluted standards were too 
confining. Jn 1937 this lattcT element took over the direction of N.A.B., 
reorganized it, and publicly dedicated the industry to a simple live-point 
program: 

1. Find a solution for the music-c'opyright problem. 

2. Rc'sist efforts of the Intcanatioual Allic'd Printing Trades Council to 
saddle a tax on radio time sales. 

3. “Eliminate certain practice s and p(dicic‘s'’ reflcHted in programs and 
commercial aimounccMnents which had had “an ad\'e;se effect on the 
industry.” 

4. Promote the wider use of radio as an advertising medium. 

5. Prevent “unfavorable” legislation. 

In February, 1938, N.A.B. installed its first full-time paid president, 
Neville Miller, former mayor of Louisville. But the industry n(‘eded more 
than a “front” and a “practical” program. The networks were in the throes 
of monopoly hearings before the F.C.C. In the course of these hearings, 
President Sarnofl' had stated: 

“The fate of broadcasting in other nations and the attacks on democracy 
thronghont the world clearly indicate the necessity of finding a democratic solu¬ 
tion for the problems of the American system of broadcasting—a sohition which 
on the one hand will enable ns fully to meet the .social obligations of radio and 
on the other will protect our traditional freedoms. 1 would tluaefore like to 
take this opportunity to advocate to the broadcasting industry that it establish a 
voluntary system of self-regulation in its field of public service, and that it take 
the necessary steps to make that self-regulation effective.” 

Miller promptly appointed a new code committee to produce the sort 
of charter that radio had ignored or resisted for more than fifteen years. 
Before the committee had finished its deliberations, however, the war had 
precipitated a .showdown in the field of international broadcasting. World 
Wide, the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, General Electric, Westinghouse, and Crosley were sending to 
Europe and Latin America by short wave pretty much what they pleased. 
In May, 1939, the Federal Communications Commission drew up a tenta¬ 
tive statement of principles. In hearings lasting into the summer, N.A.B. 
successfully combated this first attempt of the government to sketch the 
barest outlines of program standards. This offending statement of principles, 
shelved in favor of laissez faire until the Coordinators of Information and 

2 At no time has N.A.B. embraced all broadcasters; as of the close of 1946, some 
three hundred stations were not members. 
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Inter-American Affairs took over short-wave broadcasting early in 1942, 
read: 

“A licensee of an international broadcast station shall render only an interna¬ 
tional broadcast service which will reflect the culture of this country and which 
will promote international goodwill, understanding and cooperation. Any pro¬ 
gram solely intended for and directed to an audience in the continental United 
States does not meet the requirements for this service.” 

To the advertising agencies then completely dominating the industry, 
and especially the networks,® the outlook seemed unpromising, if not 
downright alarming. If the F.C.C. could say that domestic programs would 
not pass muster abroad, might it not soon conclude that they were not 
adequate at home either? 

Moreover, there was the war. Father Coughlin had shown how ex¬ 
plosive the isolationist-interventionist feud could be on the air. Had not 
the time come to call a halt to controversy altogether, curb this violator of 
the first tenet of advertising: “Don’t upset anybody”? 

Could the broadcasters, who, after all, had offered no protest when the 
advertisers moved in to an extent that they had never dared to do in the 
press, be counted on to “take a stand”? 

The answer was of course “No”; and the advertising men and their 
friends in the networks proceeded to write a “Code To End Codes,” but 
only after a battle in which wiser voices, including that of Edward Klauber, 
executive vice-president of C.B.S., were silenced. Klauber had taken a 
“good” code to what has ever since been referred to by those who believe 
in good codes as “the Atlantic City fiasco.” 

The “Standards of Practice of the National Association of Broadcasters,” 
made public on July 11, 1939, is worthy of the closest scrutiny and analysis 
by students of mass communication, advertising, and psychology. In some 
two hundred words, it placed “crime-does-not-pay” and cowman breakfast- 
food serials for children in the context of “character development.” “Educa¬ 
tion” was dismissed in five lines, “Religion” in four. “News” was to be 
“fair” and “accurate.” “Commercial programs and length of commercial 
copy” came .straight from the A.A.A.A. handbook; the 7:00-11:00 p.m. 
“recreation period” of a decade earlier was to have up to 20-odd minutes 
of “plugs” more if in the form of “participation programs, announce¬ 
ment programs, musical clocks, .shoppers’ guides,” or “local programs.” 
But the chef d’oeuvre was the section on “Controversial Public Issues.” In 
some three hundred and fifty of the most carefully weighed words in the 

The agencies were delivering 87 per cent of the chains’ business—the shows being 
agency-eoneeived, the scripts agency-written, the talent agency-picked and rehearsed, 
the finished “package” even accompanied by a convenient check list of the optional sta¬ 
tions that the broadcasters were to “plug in.” 

* If the 4-hour segment were cut into 5-minute periods, the figure would be 40 
minutes for “plugs.” 
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history of advertising double-talk the drafters made certain that broad¬ 
casters would eschew controversy as a plague-ridden orphan, feared by 
all, unwanted by the makers of soap and cigarettes. 

That the advertising men were not altogether undetected and unop¬ 
posed in their designs is perhaps indicated by an editorial in the August- 
September issue of Education htj Radio, bulletin of the National Committee 
on Education by Radio: 

“Early in 1939, the National Association of Broadcasters, trade association for 
the industry, appointed a committee to prepare a code which would constitute at 
once on instrument of self-regulation for tlic industry and a protection to th(‘ 
listening public. The membership of the committee was repri“sentali\'e and 
able.'' It held numerous meetings and consulted witli a wide variety of organiza¬ 
tions and interests. It prepared a document which was printr'd and distributed in 
advance of the Atlantic City convention of tlic NAB and which was recogni/x'd 
generally as an important contribution to the development of radio broadcast¬ 
ing in the United States.The code actually adopted .... at the convention 

. ... is a totally different thing.Its objectives seem to be not so much 

meeting the social obligations set for radio by Mr. Sarnoff as making the ac¬ 
ceptance of a code an end in itself.The proposed code was in two sections 

which were printed in a pamphlet of twenty pages.The code which actually 

emerged .... was .... printed in eight.S(df-r('gulation is to be enc*ourag(^cl, 

but its objective must be public service, not industrial public relations.” 

The reader may find profit in comparing the proposed text on “Contro¬ 
versial Public Issues” with what was evolved in the private rooms of the 
convention hotel. 

Soon N.A.B. felt obliged to issue a Code Manual to “clarify” questions 
raised by the Code. The original, or 1939, Manual undertook to describe 
the preliminary symptoms of “controversy” in the simple terms of a first-aid 
warning pasted in a medicine-cabinet, so that the most guileless broadcaster 
might be on his guard. Specific areas of “controversy,” such as foreign 
policy; birth control; the political views of sponsors; the rift in organized 
labor; “discussion (or dramatization) of labor problems on the air is almost 
always of a controversial nature”; the “fact that employers, as a rule, are 
inclined to frown on” stations that “open their facilities to labor”; the 
existence of “small groups” of educators who were “muddying the waters 
of possible cooperation” were given special and extended treatment. 

From time to time new problems arose and were met by special bul¬ 
letins from N.A.B. llius on June 28, 1940, the following appeared: 

“Following a thorough discussion of the subject, the Board of Directors, at a 
meeting in New York held last Saturday, expressed the vit!W that political broad¬ 
casts should be limited to speakers, interviews and annourcements, and to broad¬ 
casts of hona fide political meetings or rallies held outside the studio. It was the 

® That it was. The committee’s report was emasculated in private conferences and 
later on the floor. The fact that advertising men deny any part in this is of no more con¬ 
sequence tlian the fact that many political bosses never hold public office. 
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feeling of the Board that stations and networks will find that the best interests of 
the industry will be served by a broadcasting policy which would bar the follow¬ 
ing: dramatizations of political issues, either in the form of announcements or 
programs; studio political rallies’; audience participation programs such as the 
‘man in the street’ type; anonymous, simulated and unidentified voices at any 
time.” 

In 1942 there arose a thorny problem which the 1939 Code Committee 
had not foreseen. 7’he Co-operative League of the United States, a con¬ 
sumers’ group, announced that it was inaugurating a series of programs 
entitled “Let’s Get Together, Neighbor.” Shortly before the program was 
to have gone on the air as a paid feature over several N.B.C. and C.B.S. 
stations, the networks backed out. A considerable controversy was stirred 
up, and the F.C.C. wrote to the networks requesting a full statement. 
Both replied that such programs in their opinion were controversial in 
nature, because they proposed a system of marketing which was diflPerent 
from that generally followed in this country and also because the League 
desired to solicit memberships.® 

The late Senator George Norris of Nebraska told the Senate that, inas¬ 
much as the movement “represents six or eight million families in the 
United States,” he felt that the networks’ refusal of time was “a direct 
denial of fundamental right.” The Senator thereupon introduced a resolu¬ 
tion to determine, among other things, “whether the Communications Act 
of 1934 should be further amended to authorize the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission to prevent such discrimination.” 

The instinctive reaction of N.A.B. was expressed by Neville Miller, its 
president, in the usual “restrained” language: 

.... “one of the gravest threats to freedom of speech in recent years. It would 
direct a Senate committee to determine whether a government agency should 
decide what the people of America should hear and what they should not hear on 
the radio. If the proposed investigation materializes, you may be sure that all the 
advocates of bureaucratic control of both radio and the press will be on hand to 
urge the enactment of a law which would put an end to the American System 
of Broadcasting.” 

Having said this. Miller sat down and talked the thing over with N.B.C., 
C.B.S., and the Co-operative League. At a conference on December 14 
and 15, it was decided that the League could take to the air early in 1943. 
Whereupon, N.A.B. added a new section to its Code: 

“Solicitations of memberships in organizations, except where such member¬ 
ships are incidental to the rendering of commercial services such as in insurance 

® A C.B.S. press release dated October 7, 1942, put it: ". . . Tlie programs offered 
by the League were designed to promote a fundamental change in the present system 
of marketing and distribution. . . . The Columbia Broadcasting System has declined 
the offer . . . because of [its] long-established policy not to sell time for programs de¬ 
voted to public controversial issues.” 
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plan either in respect to casualty to lift, or property, or for membership in the 
American Red Cross or like organizations engaged in charitable work, are deemed 
to be unacceptable under the basic theory of the Code, and therefore time should 
be neither given nor sold for this purpose.” 

In a separate statement applying specifically to the Co-operative 
League's bid for time, N.A.B. made certain things clear: 

“We believe that the advertising of cooperatives is and has been acceptable 
under the Code when the programs offered are designed to sell goods, trademarks 
or services of cooperatives. It is agreed that there is no objection to comnu;reial 
copy incorporated in a program sponsored by a cooperative enterprise which 
states that (a) any person can make purchases at cooperatives; (h) membership 
in cooperatives is open and voluntary; (c) cooperatives are owned by memb(*rs, 
each of whom has one vote; (d) profits or savings are returned to member-owners. 
However, in making such statements no attack is to be made on any other busi¬ 
ness enterprise or system of distribution.” 

One thing emerged clearly from the incident; the advertising man’s 
eiK'inies were, ipso factOy the broadcaster’s enemies." 

On May 5, 1943, Varietyy an entertainment trade-journal that has con¬ 
sistently maintained an independently critical attitude toward the broad¬ 
casting industry, exploded: 

.... “The masterminds of the NAB have, in essence and by a single rap of the 
gavel, served notice on the American people that our broadcasting system is no 
longer open to any form of commercial .solicitation unless it involves something 

like the transfer of a can of soup or a cake of soap.Is radio to become an 

exclusive privilege of the merchant? Is an organization, movement or cause, re¬ 
gardless of how sound or deserving, to be barred from the cars of the American 
people just because the broadcaster, so unlike the newspaper publisher, prefers 
to slap down a blanket interdict rather than exercise his powers of discrimination? 
The amendment puts the thumb on organizations that have become the basic 
fabric of the economic and social life of the American community. To mention 
but one: organized labor.” 

However, N.A.B. did not share Variety s fears about labor. In a pam¬ 
phlet issued in 1941 the Association boasted: “So confident are both the 
AFL and the CIO in the NAB Labor Relations Department that they have 
agreed never to complain to the FCC about alleged grievances in the 
handling of labor programs on the air by any station until the NAB Labor 
Department has been given an opportunity of trying to adjust the dif¬ 
ference.” 

In August, 1943, N.A.B.’s Labor Department apparently passed up such 
an opportunity. At any rate, Richard T. Frankensteen, vice-president of 
the United Automobile Workers, wrote in that month to F.C.C. Chairman 
Fly that a speech made by him over WflKC, the Columbus, Ohio, Mutual 

A former advertising executive, once prominent in radio, is authority for the state¬ 
ment that N.B.C. and C.B.S. were specifically warned by advertising men to drop the 
Co-operative “hot potato.” 
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Broadcasting System outlet, had been censored and that the station was 
following a general policy ot censorship against labor spokesmen “not in 
the public interest.” 

TTie U.A.W. petitioned the F.C.C. to hold up the stations renewal 
application, pending a hearing. This the F.C.C. declined to do, and in 
May, 1944, it renewed WHKCs license for the usual 3 years. However, 
2 months later, it held a hearing, in the course of which the disputants 
were brought together. In June, 1945, the Commission finally dismissed the 
proceedings in a memorable order which, in effect, threw the door open 
to the sale of time for the discussion of public issues. 

Meanwhile, the labor volcano was erupting in several other directions. 
In July, 1943, the U.A.W. sought to buy time over several stations for 
transcriptions “advocating an orderly postwar reconversion and stabilization 
program.” This occasioned the N.A.B. to get out, on July 23, a Special 
Information Bulletin, which read in part: 

“Manifestly any movement to influence public opinion on the .subject of the 
actions of Congress is not ‘broadcasts in connection with a political campaign in 
behalf of or against the candidacy of a legally qualified candidate for nomina¬ 
tion or election to public office, or in behalf of or against a public proposal which 
is subj(‘ct to ballot.’ Therefore broadcasts of this nature should not be classed as 
political under the Code, nor should they be pre.sented on paid time.” 

TIjc broadcasters’ position was put even more succinctly by Woods of 
the Blue Network at an F.C.C. hearing late in 1943. As Commissioner Durr 
recalled his heatc'd exchanges with Woods, the latter took the view that 

“anything at all about a labor union is controversial, prima facie** Hence Blue 
felt that it could not sell time to a labor union for any purpose. Woods did not 
think it was “controversial” within the meaning of the NAB Code when W. J. 
Cameron, in his intermission commentary during the Ford Symphony Hour, 
assailed organized labor, the Pre.sident of the United States or “anyone else Mr. 
Ford happened not to like.” Similarly Woods felt that it was “all right” for a 
commentator working for a company under federal indictment for allegedly 
engaging in improper cartel arrangements to defend cartels and attack the De¬ 
partment of Justic'e. On the other hand, he did not see how he could let a labor 
union sponsor a .symphony, even if the union’s name was never mentioned. 
“Things like that get around, you know.” Finally, it was proper for a company 
devoting its entire out[iut to the government, and therefore having nothing at 
the moment to sell to the public, to point out over he air how it was helping to 
win the war; whereas it would be a violation of the Code to permit the men 
who were working for these companies to tell radio listeners what they were 
doing, “as that would be controversial.” 

“The FCC has cancelled the ‘controversial issue' clause,” wailed Broad- 
cafdin^, the N.A.B.’s unacknowledged “semi-ofiBcial” organ. Actually, a 
good many broadcasters w^ere ahead of N.A.B., and even of the F.C.C. 
As of the summer of 1945, more than three hundred stations, and even 
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Woods’ A.B.C., were providing time for labor discussion, both sustaining 
and commercial. In August the Code Committee reported out a new and 
somewhat abbreviated set of Standards which differed little from previous 
Codes, save that the effort to curb “controversy” had been abandoned-al 
least in writing. 

Variety saw other consequences. In its issue of September 5, 1945, 
it noted: 

“Apparently taking their cue from the revision of the NAB ("ode j)c-rinitting 
sale of time for controversial issues, slanted commercials that have been pro¬ 
jected in the last couple of weeks on some of the top budgeted nighttime net¬ 
work shows sponsored by top industries have created consicit;rable eyebrow rais¬ 
ing. Apparently the fear of abuses raised by some broadcasters who opposed 
revision of the code have been justified on the basis of lobby material against 
pending legislation in Washington already used in commercial copy. The duPont 
‘Cavalcade of America’ show on NBC managed to get thi'ough a plug citing the 
advantages of international agreements (cartels), while the commercials on the 
‘Telephone Hour’ .show on the same net have taken up the cudgels against 
pending legislation for expansion of rural telephone service.” 

The N.A.B. has other, less flamboyant functions than the drafting of 
codes and the citing of instances of government attack upon free speech 
and “the A.merican way.” In and out of its headquarters in Washington 
many standing committees work ceaselessly to produce that unanimity 
among broadcasters which thus far has eluded them. 

One such committee handles music-copyright problems. The duty of 
another is to “foster” the increased use of radio as an advertising medium, 
to which end it maintains “close contacts with advertisers and potential 
advertisers, and with advertising agencies.” A third atttuids to legal matters, 
“wicli particular reference to FCC regulations,” and is further charged to 
“scan all legislative proposals affecting radio in state legislatures and the 
national Congress, and take appropriate steps with reference thereto.” 

The functions of various other standing committees are described in 
the N.A.B. prospectus as being to (1) “maintain contact with departments 
and schools of journalism in the universities to bring about the establish¬ 
ment of courses of study which will equip people to more effectively write 
and broadcast radio news”; (2) “encourage more and better listening”; 
(3) “maintain contact with organized groups who use radio or are interested 
in its social side, such as women’s clubs, religious organizations, labor 
organizations, civic groups, etc.”; (4) study “program trends”; (5) conduct 
“research in advancing the welfare of the broadcast industry”; (6) handle 
technical engineering matters; and (7) “study office forms and general 
office practices.” In addition, N.A.B. employs a publicity staff and avails 

® N.B.C. i.s .said to have prote.sted to the advertising agencies over these two “slips,” 
which the New York script-readers thought Hollywood would check and which Holly¬ 
wood script-readers understood had been passed by New York. 
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itself of the services of a Co-ordinator of Listener Activity, Mrs. Dorothy 
Lewis. 

What sort of body do the members of N.A.B. want it to be? A trade- 
association capable of mustering a united front against A.S.C.A.P. and 
Petrillo? If so, it compares favorably with the American Newspaper Pub¬ 
lishers* Association (A.N.P.A.). An agency for the ‘‘harnessing” of the 
energies of women s clubs and others active in listener groups? If so, it 
compares favorably with the Johnston (formerly Hays) Office. An en¬ 
forcement arm of the A.N.A. and the A.A.A.A. to project their “moral 
standards” into the ether? If so, it has done well, for, like the A.N.P.A., 
it has embraced and virtually canonized the “Golden Rules’* of advertising. 

Yet to say, as some do, that N.A.B. could never be more than the sum 
of all these things is to ignore the presence on its membership list, and 
from time to time in its councils, of station-owners and network executives 
who believe in things and accomplish things far above the lowest common 
denominator of the Association. The committee report on the 1939 Code, 
as distinguished from the Code that was adopted, bore the unmistakable 
imprint of men who were trying to grapple with a problem which few 
newspapers and magazines in our time have even touched. These men saw 
the strength of a formula that sought to avoid a monopoly of the airways 
for those with the most money to spend on “propaganda.” The weakness 
of their formula was deeply imbedded in the greed and cynicism of a few 
broadcasters and in the dependence of almost all broadcasters upon national 
advertising revenue. 

To the advertising agencies that pulled the strings, the choice was 
simple. They did not want “outsiders” bidding for the already overcrowded 
commercial time. They could see no point in running the risk of losing 
big business for the sake of accepting the few dollars the unions and co¬ 
operatives had to pay, particularly as the union business did not funnel 
through the agencies, dropping oflF the usual “full 15 per cent” en route. 
True, the advertising men could have made these points “informally,” 
without committing the words to paper. They undoubtedly thought ex¬ 
clusion would seem more palatable if they called it a “Code of Ethics.” 

When Justin Miller, a former justice of the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and no relative of his predecessor, took office as 
president of N.A.B. in September, 1945, he was widely acclaimed as the 
man to lead the broadcasters back to the concept of self-regulation out¬ 
lined by Sarnoff. To which he quite properly replied that he would need 
the solid backing of all broadcasters to accomplish anything, for he was 
fully conscious of the fact that N.A.B. is no exception to the rule that trade- 
associations can never be much stronger than their weakest components. 

Until the broadcasters get it through their heads that the price they 
would have to pay for needling politicians into abolishing the very mild 
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form of government regulation that now exists would be public revulsion 
and a very much more severe form of regulation ultimately, until they 
show some signs of recognizing that public apathy is not the same thing as 
public approval and that sending a very pleasant lad)^ around the country 
is no substitute for prying deeply into the unrealized citizen-needs as well 
as the surface tastes of listeners; until the N.A.B. devises a way to write a 
courageous, affirmative code that cannot be nullified by advertising men 
or flouted with impunity by “bad” broadcasters, codes and presidents arc 
likely to come and go without effecting much change. 

Meanwhile, the monotonous references to “free speech” and “the 
American System” which greet each criticism of broadcasting, howc'ver 
valid and temperate it may be, have exposed the N.A.B. not only to public 
ridicule but to the very real peril of eventual government excesses, for, as 
the A.N.P.A. might also discover in time, the American people mav react 
one day, when their support is really nec/ded to defend genuine freedoms, 
precisely as the shepherds of the fable reacted to the ultimate cry of “Wolf! 
Wolf!” 



Donald Horton 


TELEVISION STANDARDS 

AND THE ENGINEERING COMPROMISE 


In the American radio communication systems, the basic rules and specifi¬ 
cations for tlie design and operation of the teclmieal (‘(juipment of broad¬ 
casting are established by law for the entire industry. This is a pf'culiarity 
of radio communication which apj)ears to have no counterpart in other 
industries. The “Standards of (rOod ICngineering Practic'c ' for various types 
of radio transmission, through which technological uniformity is obtained, 
are promulgated by th(* Ft‘deral Communications Commission. Television 
broadcasting, like other forms of radio transmission, is also subject to a 
set of t(‘chnical standards adopt'd by the Commission. 

T(‘chnical (or technological) .standardization in the hT'vision field 
might appear to be of interest only to engineers and broadcastcTS. It is the 
purpose of this paper ’ to show that the subj(‘et is worth sociological study 
on two counts: first, as a special form of the geiuTal social process of 
standardization, and second, because* of the importance' e)f technological 
standarelization as a dete-rminant of the social and economic characteristics 
of the emergent television medium. 

Standardization as a General Social Process 

If by standardization we mean a reduction of the range of variation of 
social behavior by the establishment of norms or models, and of the per- 

Oripinally presontod at a mottling of the' Society feir Social Research of ti»e University of 
Chicago in August, .H)49. Published hy nerini.ssion of the author. 

^ At the time of the preparation of this paper there had recently been announced a 
series of hearings bv the F.C.C., to begin in the Fall of 1949, on Ultra High Frequency 
allocations, color television, and related subjects. The paper was intended to sugge.st 
some of the issues and interests that would be represented in the proceedings, and to 
place them in a context of sociological analysis. The hearings will have been completed, 
and decisions rendered, by the time the present volume is published. Although it might 
ha\'e made the paper more useful for some purposes to hold it until these decisions could 
be reviewed, it was felt that the generality of the present treatment justified its publica¬ 
tion in approximately its original form. 
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missible limits of deviation, then standardization is the universal process 
through which cultural uniformity is obtained. Codes, customs, laws, rules, 
ethical and moral norms, are all devices for sorial-cultural standardization 
in this general sense, and the processes of codification, enactment of lav/, 
adoption of rules, and development of custom and norms are all specific 
forms of the general process of standardization. Without them tiie ininirnum 
conditions for social life could not be acliieved. 

In some areas of contemporary life, the lU'cd for standardization has 
been outrunning its accomplishment. A standardization problem exists. The 
problem arises because on the one hand the units of a socic'ty-Lspecially 
its economic-technical units—tend to Ix'come increasingly dillVTcntiated, 
and the inventiveness characteristic ol contemporary society constantly 
produces new devices, practices, procedures, social as well as technological, 
among the differentiated units. On the other hand, the incrc'asing inter¬ 
dependence of these units makes the uniformities nec'essary for cooperation 
more important as they become more difficult to obtain. The striving for 
standardized practices—in statistical records, in forms of contract, in book- 
k(K‘ping and accounting, in commercial and technical terminology, in traffic 
regulation and a host of othcT matters—is symptomatic. 

Technological Standardization 

The problem of standardization has become especially acute in industry 
in recent years. The rise of mass-production, with its principle of the 
assembly of interchangeable parts, has increasc*d th(‘ trend toward mutual 
dependence among producing units witli respc*ct to matc'rials, ecpiipment, 
motive power, technical knowledge and technically trained personnel. Yet 
precisely in the area of technology there is the stroiigc\st tendency for 
invention, protected by the exclusive interests of competing enterprises, to 
produce incompatible variations in ecpiipment and procedure. The practice 
of establishing technical standards - has developed in re.sponse to this 
dilemma. 

Technical standardization is usually accomplished by voluntary agree¬ 
ment among the emgineers and managers of industry, usually under the 
auspices of a committee of the appropriate professional organization of 
engineers. In some cases, standards are developed for a specific industry 
(e.g., ceramics, electrical equipment); in others, they are intendc'd to be 
universal (e.g., color standards). The standards of one industry or techno¬ 
logical field are adjusted, as far as possible, to be congruent with those of 

2 See: “Standards in Industry,” T/ie Annals, v. Iv37, 1928. Martino, Robert A., Stand¬ 
ardization Activities of National Technical and Trade Organizations, Misc. Publ. M 169, 
Nat’l Bureau of Standards, U.S. Dep't of Commerce, Washington, 1941. Brady, Robert 
A., The Rationalization Movement in German Industry, Berkeley, Univ. of Calif., 1933. 
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other fields. The result is a system of integrated standard measures, speci¬ 
fications, tolerances, nomenclature, etc. which is constantly being extended 
into new technological areas, both nationally and internationally.^ As the 
system is extended, it is also subject to revision, to keep the standards of 
technology in adjustment with advances in fundamental science. The 
standardization process thus represents, at least in aim, the striving of the 
engineering spirit to impose a rational, scientific order on the industrial 
system.* 

Technical Standardization in Television 

Standardization in the radio field has the further special feature, men¬ 
tioned above, of legal enactment rather than purely voluntary agreement. 
The intervention of the State, through the F.C.C., introduces political and 
social considerations that are lacking in the private, voluntary arrangements 
arrived at by industry and its engineers. Our present purpose is to examine 
this process and to consider some of its implications for the development of 
the American television system. 

The history of standardization in television is the record of a social 
efibrt to establish a new major technological system of communication on 
an orderly and rational basis. One should not, however, imagine a group of 
dispassionate and farseeing planners performing this task in the quiet 
atmosphere of the laboratory. On the contrary, the planning process has 
involved intense and intricate conflicts. It has continued intermittently 
more than a decade; and has not yet terminated. In this brief account we 
can give only a higlily generalized analysis which reduces the complex 
historical record of television standardization to the interaction of three 
social groups,—engineers, entrepreneurs, and representatives of the state. 
Each of these groups is conceived of as oriented towards characteristic 
interests and ideal aims, sufficiently exclusive and divergent to make com¬ 
promise difficult and its outcome unstable. 

Tiuc ENGiNiiiuuNG INTEREST: Tlic engineer is important in this context 

See, for example, the report of the Conference on Unification of Engineering Stand¬ 
ards held under the auspices of the Combined Production and Resources Board (of the 
U.S.A., Great Britain and Canada). The First World War gave force to the standardi¬ 
zation mo\ cment in its early years by showing the need for uniformity in materials and 
equipment supplied to the armed forces by different industrial units. The Second World 
War intensified the need for standardization of the products produced and used inter¬ 
changeably among the allied nations. The recent move to standardize the military equip¬ 
ment of the nations bound by the Atlantic Pact (New York Times, December 20, 1949) 
is a logical outcome of this development. 

* Tlie achievement of specific standards no doubt involves difficulties and resistances 
arising from patent rights, competitive interests, the biases of the engineers themselves 
in favor of the companies employing them, and the like; but the process has not been 
studied as a social phenomenon and we have no information on the typical problems 
of standization or flic ways in which tliey are solved. 
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not as a supervisor of industrial technology but in his creative role as de¬ 
signer and inventor, adapting theoretical scientific knowledge to practical 
ends. The engineers who play this role are typically employed in industrial 
laboratories and their contributions to the development of television have 
at the same time advanced the economic interests of their emplovers. But 
one observes that they have a common professional loyalty to the eni^ineer- 
ing art-a cultural stream of knowledge and skills, governed by charac¬ 
teristic aims and principles, which exists and grows to some degri'c 
independently of the industrial system in which it finds application and 
support. 

The general social aim of the engineer, in his profession, is not so easily 
identified as the medical res(’archer’s aim to eliminate disease, or the scien¬ 
tist’s aim to extend knowledge. Merton has commented on the readiness 
with which engineers surrender to their business employers the responsi¬ 
bility for social application of their work ■’ But while the engiiUHT has no 
control over the technological sysBuns he designs and constructs, he appears 
to find an adequate social aim in what he speaks of as “the advancement of 
the art.” To advance the engineering art is the great social task, national 
and international in scope, in which he and his professional colleagues are 
cooperatively engaged. If private interests, for a time, prevent the social 
application of new technical knowledge, the engineer accc'pts the fact in 
the confident belief that nothing is permanently lost. Directly or indirectly, 
through its immediate or remote effects on other inventions or increments 
in knowledge, in one country or another, the advance will make its con¬ 
tribution to social welfare. 

It may be hypothesized that in every well defined special branch of the 
engineering art there are more specific objectives in terms of which “ad¬ 
vancement of the art” may be measured. In television the goal has been 
clearly defined: it is to extend vision to a distance by electrical means. The 
first criterion by which the state of the art is to be judged is therefore the 
degree to which the view provided by a television image corresponds to 
what would be observed of the scene directly. By this criterion the image 
should have as much detail as can ordinarily be resolved by the eye; it 
should be in natural color; and it should be three dimensional. As long as 
television lacks these qualities, television engineers will be striving to ad¬ 
vance the art towards this goal of the perfect approximation to natural 
vision. 

But this psychological or psychophysical criterion is not adequate for a 
television system. Here the criterion is necessarily social. The ideal tele¬ 
vision system would, with the maximum economy and efficiency, permit 
any potential viewer to witness the transmitted event, however distant. 

® Merton, Robert K., Social Theory and Social Structure, Ch. XIII, “The Machine, 
the Worker and the Engineer.” Glencoe, The Free Press, 1949. 
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As long as there are limitations on this distributional aspect of television 
there will be continuous inventive effort towards overcoming them. It may 
be predicted that just as the engineers will persist in their effort to develop 
television in color and in three dimensions, they will also rest unsatisfied 
until international television broadcasting is made practicable. 

The Economic Interest: Ideally, then, the interrelated processes of in¬ 
vention and engineering development should continue without pause until 
such a system is available. But other factors interfere with this ideal pro¬ 
gression. I'hc work of the engineer, especially in the field of electronics, is 
very costly. It is estimated that R.C.A. alone had invested at least ten 
million dollars in television research and development before the present 
commercial system was launched in 1941. Parallel with the record of tech¬ 
nical advancement in the art is a rapidly cumulative economic investment. 
This is probably not a linear relationship, but one in which at some point 
the returns in technical advancement begin to diminish while the rate of 
investment rises more sharply. For example, in television one measure of 
the quality of a television image, with respect to the amount of pictorial 
detail it contains, is the number of horizontal scanning lines of which it 
is composed. In the period from 1929 to 1939 this number rose, first very 
rapidly, then more slowly; the problems encountered in attempting to in¬ 
crease the line structure were increasingly complicated and it is highly 
probable that the cost of developing this feature of television mounted dis¬ 
proportionately. 

Sooner or later there arises a demand, on the part of the sponsor of the 
enginec’ring work, for a commercial application of it. The engineer is then 
required to produce a practical device or, as in the television case, a 
practical system of interrelated mechanisms representing the highest cur¬ 
rent achievement of the art. In order to do this he must make a series of 
technical compromises because in any state of the art short of the ideal 
goal it is impossible to maximize all the values of the system simultaneously. 
For example, television, like the motion picture, depends on the physio¬ 
logical phenomenon of persistence of vision. The “picture” is actually a 
running dot of light moving so rapidly that the illusion of a continuous 
image is created. This dot traverses the surface of the viewing screen a 
specified number of times per second, just as the motion picture is pre¬ 
sented at the rate of twenty-four frames per second. Below a certain 
threshold value of the repetition rate, the average viewer will perceive a 
disturbing flicker in the image. This threshold varies with the brightness 
of the image and its size. The higher the repetition rate, generally speaking, 
the less flicker and the greater the permissible size and brightness of the 
image. But, on the other hand, if other conditions are equal, the higher 
the repetition rate, the smaller the number of lines. What is gained in some 
qualities is lost in another. The ideal system would have all these values 
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maximized. But at any point short of the ideal goal, a technical compromise 
among these factors has to be worked out. 

Since the engineers employed in private industry are not responsible for 
the commercial development of their inventions, it is up to the business 
men to decide at what point the available compromise system is ready to 
be exploited on a scale that will recoup the prior investment in research 
and establish a profitable business. This question involves sociai-psycho- 
logical as well as economic problems. It re(j[uires an estimate of the degree 
to which a compromise technology, short of its theoretical ideal state, is 
capable of performing a social function, ol providing a high enough level 
of need-satisfaction, relative to competing instruments or services already 
available. 

In the case of television, it was the general consensus of the industry 
that this point had been reached in 1939-1940, by which time the present 
black-and-white television picture appeared to be the best compromise 
that could be developed. 

The Political Interest: In the case of the radio communication sys¬ 
tems the interest of the state is represented by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Its intervention is due, as is well known, to the fact that the 
radio services operate in the public domain and are thus subject to the fed¬ 
eral regulatory power. Much of the work of the Commission is concerned 
with the licensing of broadcasters, and the regulation of certain aspects of 
the on-going activities of its licensees. But we shall consider only its role in 
the establishment of the television system. This role has been centered in 
the promulgation of rules of Good Engineering Pradice or technical stand¬ 
ards, and in the allocating of channels. These are two facets of the same 
problem as the subsequent discussion will indicate. 

Television Engineering Standards 

The television signal consists of a complex of waves which have inter¬ 
dependent functions. They determine the number of picture elements 
transmitted per second, synchronize the image in the receiving set with the 
image in the camera, and coordinate the picture and sound transmissions. 
A television receiver wfuks only if the receiver and the transmitter are 
designed to operate with the same number of scanning lines per second, 
the same plan of interlacing lines, the same synchronizing pulses, and so 
on. If competitive transmitters operated with different values of these 
variables, it would be impossible for television to become an effective 
medium of communication. It was obviously in the public interest to 
establish the entire television industry on the basis of a single set of tech¬ 
nical standards such that any transmitter could be receiv(Tl by any receiv¬ 
ing set put on the market by any manufacturer. One of the first tasks of 
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the Commission in relation to television, aside from the granting of licenses 
for experimental broadcasting, was to promulgate such a set of engineering 
standards. 

It should be observed that the standards published by the Commission 
have the force of law throughout the television broadcasting field, and they 
may be changed only through the established mechanism of Commission 
hearings and the promulgation of new rules. This is in contrast to the 
standards of industry generally which rest on voluntary agreement. The 
television standards commit the entire industry to a given technology, and 
it is no longer possible for any one corporate unit to introduce a more 
advanced system at the expense of the otliers, as in the case of the recent 
abrogation of the accepted standards in the phonograph record field. 
Theoretically, the Commission could give permission for such a unilateral 
development, but in practice it does not make decisions aifecting so directly 
the capital investment of the radio and television industries without obtain¬ 
ing consensus among at least the most powerful of them. 

It is a fundamental problem of technological standardization that once 
a standard method or procedure is adopted it tends to become fixed in a 
matrix of related and dependent practices and the greater the degree to 
which this occurs, the greater will be the resistance to new, if incompatible, 
developments. If in addition there is involved a large investment in equip¬ 
ment and other property, the question of obsolescence arises and the re¬ 
sistance to innovation increases. This is, of course, a well known phe¬ 
nomenon. One might add that the resistance to change becomes greater 
still when there is in question a complete system of interrelated standards, 
governing an integrated system of apparatus and activities. Such is pre¬ 
eminently the case in radio and television where the standards are of a 
systemic character, controlling the entire technological level of the coin- 
rnimication system from studio to transmitter to home receiving set. Even 
so, if standards were purely voluntary' a well financed, aggressive entre- 
preiK'ur, controlling a new improvement in technology, might force the in¬ 
dustry to revise? its standards upwards and write off the obsolescence. But 
where* the standards are supported by political power, and it requires the 
consent of the most powerful economic interests to change them, such a 
development is unlikely. Armstrong’s long, but finally successful, fight for 
FM is an example of the difficulties involved. 

Standardization in television was therefore a rather momentous event 
when it was undertaken in 1940 and 1941. The universality of these stand¬ 
ards, their systemic character, their legal status, and the fact that an entire 
mass communication system was to be built on them at the cost of a tre¬ 
mendous investment by industry and the public, meant that once they 
were adopted a massive wall would have been erected against further 
technological advances. It was a matter of major concern, therefore, that 
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the best possible engineering compromise be worked out. This was achieved 
by a remarkable committee of engineers, appointed by the industry at the 
request of the FCC in 1940. This group, known as the National Television 
System Committee,® performed the heroic task of preparing a full set of 
standards in the space of four months. The standards were recommendetl 
to and adopted by the Commission in 1941. To complete our discussion of 
the issues involved in this event, the jnoblem of allocation must be re¬ 
ferred to. 

The Alfocation of Communication Channels 

Transmission of a radio or television signal having a given frequency 
can be effective only if the broadcaster has an exclusive right to use that 
frequency in the geographical area in which the signal is to be received. 
Otherwise there would be such mutual interference of signals that none 
would serve for communication. The determination of which fr(‘(piencies 
may be used in any community is the process of “allocation” of frequencic's. 
This task is by law vested in the F.C.C. The Commission is responsible for 
working out an allocation plan that will distribute the available frc‘quenci(*s 
in an ec]uitable way. In making its allocation plan with respect to a given 
radio service, such as television, the Commission must take into account the 
geographical range of transmission, which determines the minimum spatial 
separation of transmitters operating with the same frequencies; the neces¬ 
sary staggering of assignments in order to avoid the interference that occurs 
between transmitters operating on adjacent freqiuaicies; the total frequency 
range in the radio spectrum that may be assigned to a given service, in 
the face of competition by innumerable radio services for frequency assign¬ 
ments; and the distribution of the available frequencies in some logical 
relation to the distribution of population and the probable demand for 
channels by local broadcasters. 

We noted above that in television the transmission does not involve a 
single wave of a given frequency, but a complex of waves having a con¬ 
siderable range of frequency. Such a transmission is said to require* a 
channel and the allocation procedure consists of assigning channels of 
specified frequencies. 

In all broadcast services there is a scarcity of available frequencies 
relative to demand. By 1940 the lower portions of the spectrum were 
already crowded and the problem of finding space for television was diffi¬ 
cult. It was the obligation of the Commission to find the maximum space, 
that would permit the largest possible number of television cliannel assign- 

® Fink, Donald G. (ed.) Television Standards and Practice: Seloctod Papers from the 
Proceedings of the National Television System Committee and Its Panels. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943. 
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ments, without at the same time encroaching on other radio services. If 
too little space were available, there would be not enough channels to 
satisfy the requirements of the broadcasting industry; there could not be 
an equitable distribution of service to the communities of the nation; and 
the resulting system would be characterized by a socially undesirable 
degree of actual or potential monopoly control of the few available chan¬ 
nels. Thus the allocation question has social and political ramifications of 
great importance. 

Now the availability of spectrum space is relative to the width of the 
channel. The wider the channel for a television transmission, the fewer 
such channels can be accommodated in a given space. Thus the allocation 
problem is directly related to an engineering problem, and to the problem 
of technical standards. 

Relation between Allocation and Standards 

For the engineers engaged in the standardization effort problems of this 
kind were presented: the higher the quality of the television picture (in 
terms of the number of picture elements, and of the numbcir of scanning 
lines reproduced per second), the greater the width of the required chan¬ 
nel. Thus an important issue to be compromised was that of picture quality 
as against the socio-political requirements of the allocation plan. The alter¬ 
natives were better pictures, fewer stations, greater monopoly and less 
equitable distribution of channels to smaller communities and rural areas; 
or the converse. 

The best compromise that could be worked out among those factors 
was a black and white picture having 525 horizontal lines and a picture 
repetition rate of thirty frames per second and requiring a channel 6 mega¬ 
cycles (six million cycles) wide. These are the characteristics of the present 
television medium. 

The necessity for such wide channels meant that the entire system 
would have to operate in a region of the spectrum known as the Very 
High Frequency or VHF region (54-216 megacycles), characterized by 
vt>ry short waves. Such waves behave more like light waves than like the 
long waves of AM radio broadcasting, and as a result they are receivable 
only within a relatively short distance of the transmitter. To maintain pic¬ 
ture* quality meant a sacrifice with regard to the other criterion of system 
-distribution distance. One of the major consequences of this sacrifice has 
been the great cost and difficulty of the current effort to establish national 
television networks, and the probability of a long delay in the provision 
of international television service. 

The Conjuncture of Interests: Thus in 1941, in the work of the 
National Television System Committee, the engineering, economic and 
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political interests were reconciled in what appeared to be the most prac¬ 
ticable working compromise. The acceptance of this compromise involved 
the assumption on the part of industry that the resultant quality of the tele¬ 
vision service would be satisfactory to the public; and on the part of the 
Commission that a satisfactory distribution system could be established. 
For the engineers it meant standardization at a level far short of lh(' 
theoretical goal, and the probability that a long period of time would 
elapse before further advances could be made. In a way, each of these 
assumptions appears to have been questionable, and the issues of the 
1949-50 F.C.C. hearings can be interpreted as th(' outcome of these faulty 
assumptions. 

In the ideal course of events, the setting of standards would have led 
to the immediate development of a nationwide mass communication sys¬ 
tem, involving an investment of perhaps several billion dollars. Such a 
system onccj established would have stood for a long time as an immovable 
obstacle to further basic changes. What actually happened was that, first, 
the war occurred almost immediately, and the development of tlie system 
was postponed until 1947. It was then shortly discovered that the engineer¬ 
ing estimates of the distance required between stations to avoid nuitual 
interference were in error. Unexpected interference was occurring; and it 
became apparent that the allocation scheme was inadequate. This inade¬ 
quacy was all the greater because the demand on the part of broadcasters 
for channel assignments was unexpectedly large. The Commission was 
therefore faced with this dilemma: if it spaced stations more widely in 
order to prevent interference, fewer stations could be accommodated in the 
region of the spectrum assigned to this service. Fewer stations would 
mean a less equitable service to the public, and a greater potential danger 
of monopoly control. On the other hand to increase the number of chan¬ 
nels would require either that other radio services be displaced, at great 
economic cost, or that new channel space be found higher up in the spec¬ 
trum. Fortunately, war-time research had advanced the radio art to the 
point where it is now possible to use for television broadcasting a still 
higher part of the spectrum known as the Ultra High Frequency region 
(475—890 megacycles). The Commission's pending allocation scheme calls 
for the opening up of a series of television channels in this area. The prac¬ 
tical consequence of this move is that in some geographical regions tele¬ 
vision will operate with one range of frequencies, and in others with fre¬ 
quencies of a different order. The television sets usable in the one region 
will not be usable in the other except by means of a special converter. In 
still other geographical areas a set able to receive both types of signals will 
be required. Before putting this allocation scheme into effect, the Commis¬ 
sion will have to establish engineering standards for the ultra high fre¬ 
quency service. In this way the standardization issue enters the hearing. 
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A second issue is that of color. The issue has a long and complex history 
which we cannot now review. In brief, the possibility of television in nat¬ 
ural color, which is one of the ideal conditions of the television art, was 
not yet fully within reach at the time of the original standards compromise. 
However, wartime research in the field of electronics made possible the 
development of a successful system of color television by 1946, so that, in 
effect, when the industry was launched in 1947, the technical system was 
already theoretically obsolete (in terms of the state of advancement of the 
art). The industry, however, rejected efforts to have color television stand¬ 
ards adopted; but meanwhile the public interest in color has increased, as 
a result of the controversy, and of public demonstrations of the color sys¬ 
tem; and at the present time there is agitation in Congress for a review, at 
the forthcoming hearing, of the state of the art, with a view to the adoption 
of color television standards, and the provision of a color television service. 
If the demand for color is evidence of dissatisfaction with the quality of 
the present black and white image, it would appear that the other major 
assumption of the television compromise, i.e., that the standards adopted 
would provide a satisfactory service, was also in error. It has developc’d, 
therefore, that a major technical innovation, which might have been 
damned up behind the wall of investment in the broadcasting system for 
a very long period of time may actually break through in the present special 
circumstances. 

In addition to the problems of allocation, of standards for ultra high 
frequency transmission, and of standards for color television, the Com¬ 
mission is also concerned with .several other matters of consid(‘rable im¬ 
portance, such as standards and assignments for theatre television, and the 
proposed method of broadcasting television signals from airborne trans¬ 
mitters. These issues, howTver, will not be discussed. They do not appear to 
alter in any significant way the analysis given abc)\T. 

Conclusion 

Standardization of a complete technological svsti'in, at the verv onset 
of its development, is an unprecedented occurrence. Here standardization 
is transformed from a method of regulating and giving uniformity in cur¬ 
rent industrial practice into an act of .socio-economic planning in which the 
technical structure of an entire industry is determined in adwance. The fact 
that this is also to be a highly influential medium of mass communication 
has added to the gravity of the decisions to be made. This peculiar feature 
of the television case arises from the fact that radio and tt'levision operate 
in the public domain, subject to federal regulation. And television is the 
first major communications industry in this field (if we except FM) to 
arise, de novo, since the regulatory power was established. It may be that 
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new industries arising in other fields, especially those to be built to utilize 
atomic power, will be established on a similar foundation of advance plan- 
iiing and standardization. 

If this should be the case, a study of the planning process in television, 
and in other situations where planning is done on a smaller scale, may be 
an important sociological task. Perhaps one of the chief problcjns will be 
to determine the conditions of error in such planning, and to what extent 
social science could help to prevent such errors from occurring. 




Governmental Relations 

Because of the problems of social control and social policy involved, there 
has developed a body of literature on the governmental relations of the 
mass media. Most of the studies deal with some particular aspect of the 
relationship with special emphasis on the cpicstion of what the relation¬ 
ship should be. However, the literature does contain a comprehensive 
analysis of government as party to the mass communication process, and 
excerpts have been taken from Chafee*s work which takes a broad perspec¬ 
tive on the problem, including social and political factors as well as legal 
ones. This is followed by a selection from an intensive historical analysis 
of the factors urulerlying the establishment of a broadcasting monopoly 
in Britain, in which Coasc docurtients the influence of the governmental 
bureaucracy on the decision. Finally, part of a famous report by the Federal 
Communications Commission is included as an example of a governmental 
agency s own statement of the evaluative factors to be taken into considera¬ 
tion in its regulatory activities. 
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GOVERNMENT AND MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


Besides the recent legal ev'ents to whieli I have just called attf ntion, there 
are more deep-seated causes for grave anxiety about the future of tlu^ 
fr(‘edom of the press. Modern dtanocratic society is in the greatc'st crisis 
of its history, because new contlitions have been rapidly created by a 
technical civilization. The issue is whether the old ideal of a fre(' soci('ty 
can be maintained against the hazards presented by tlK\s(‘ nt'w conditions. 
Men are constantly called upon to learn over again how to livt‘ together. 
It is a hard task. When unprecedented disputes and dilficulties confront 
th('m, tluiy repeatedly turn for help to the government, as the recogni/ixl 
umpire. All the traditional liberties are subjected to novel strains, and 
freedom of the press cannot escape. Many problems of democracy c'xtcnd- 
ing far outside the range of this book are bound to influenct^ mass com¬ 
munications. I propose to examine five general factors in the United States 
whicli have an indirect but strong tendency to increase govc*rninenlal con¬ 
trol over the distribution of news and opinions. 

1. The g^rowth in functions, ran^e of activities, and interventions of gov¬ 
ernment generally.—Techniciil instruments make for a more complete con¬ 
trol of many social activities by the government, more particularly in order 
to redress disproportions and injustices created in the economic process. 
The same instruments make for a state control of public opinion. To put 
the point more broadly, tlie government has got into the ha})it of intc'r- 
vening in most other businesses, so why should it keep its hands off com¬ 
munications businesses? Why should the tendency toward colk'ctivism stop 
when it is a question of regulating newspapers? 

The physical facilities of communication are essential. Unless these are 
adequate, any program of free communication will fail. With the growing 
complexity of these facilities it is harder to keep them open. It did not 
matter how many packet ships or carrier pigeons brought ih'ws of Nape- 

Reprinted from Government and Mass Communications (1947), pp. 10-21; 773-81, by 
permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1947, by the University of 
Chicago Press.) 
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Icon's battles—they did not interfere with each other. International radio 
circuits would. The government is not concerned if a new journal sets up 
its presses next door to an (established organ. It st(‘ps in iinrnediately when 
a new broadcasting station overlaps a used fre(|uency. 

It is true that what has just been said primarily concerns governmental 
encouragement of the How of traffic rather than interference therewith. 
Yet it does have some tendency to increase restrictions as well. The three 
functions of government in relation to mass communications, described at 
the start of this chapter, are not separated by high barriers. Whatever 
makes the government more active in one respect about communications 
opems opportuniti(‘s for further activity in other respcicts. Officials will think 
more and more about tlu' press and other news agencies. For example, the 
Federal Communications Commission is mainly occupied with keeping the 
channels open, but, in so doing, it has been confronted with delicate prob¬ 
lems of awarding frerjiienci(‘s to A or B with some attention to the content 
of their programs. “If A is happy, B is not,” and B runs the risk of being 
put off the air for what he says. Thus far the Commission has suppressed 
virtually nothing, but the risk remains. Furthermore, if some action by the 
government happens to affect a newspaper or other communications (Miter- 
prise advers(Hy, people? are lik(’ly to suspect that the officials are getting 
ev(Mi with their critics, whether or not any such design exists. Admirers of 
Balpli Ingersoll firmly l)eliev(xl that he was draft(xl in the hope of wrecking 
PM; and the government's suit to op(Mi the chann(*ls of the Associated 
Press was supposed to be due to tlie hostility of the administration toward 
the (‘ditorial policies of the Chicago Tribune. Later I shall consider how 
the government can best promote communications or participate in them 
without p(MiaIizing persons of adverse vit'ws, but at the moment I wish to 
stress that all governmental activiti('S in the field are in a sense inU^rwoven. 

In many subjects the complexity of the pertinent facts increases. Equal 
access to the facts becomes more and more difficult. The power of govern¬ 
ments over the sources of information tends to grow. Ilencc' the misuse of 
this power by governments becomes a more and more serious danger. 
Governments withhold one part of the facts and use the other for sales 
talk. This tendency is fostered by general worship of effici(Mit salesmanship. 
Hence we observe an inercasing amount of governm(Mit activity in the field 
of what is calk'd “propaganda,” viz., the creation by government of various 
kinds of information and publicity, thus emphasizing and stimulating public 
intt'rest and response in certain directions at the expense of other interests 
and ideas. Even when completely devoid of such intentions to falsify and 
propagandize, governments must make increasing use of communications. 
A modern government is an ever greater participant in social and economic 
affairs. This has created a necessity for more extensive and better inter¬ 
communication between it and the public in the interests of both. One gets 
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a homely illustration of this by looking at the niimtTous kinds of placards 
on the walls of a post oflBce today. How many subjects would not have 
been a government concern thirty years ago? 

On the other hand, a modern government makes great demands for 
secrecy. Of course, state secrets are nothing new. Militarv inf<»rmation 
w^as always guarded from the enemy, and burc'aucrats have often iinoked 
public safety as a protection from criticism. What is significant is the 
enormous recent expansion of the subjects which officials are seeking to 
hide from publication until they give the signal. If persuasion fails to pre¬ 
vent leaks, they are tempted to use threats. The result may be a hush-hush 
attitude, likely to extend beyond the real public need for silence, l liis is 
illustrated by Burleson’s postal censorship in the last war. A direct conse¬ 
quence of secrecy in the ordinary press may be great acti\ity of the 
subsidiary press in disscMuinating the conceafiid materiak and this is more 
dangerous than frank discussion in the general press. One inay add that 
Drew Pearson’s rumors are a poor substitute for frank official disclosure's. 
Too often we get as gossip what ought to reach us as regular news. 

No doubt there are many matters which ought not to be disclostnl for 
a time, but the officials shoidd not have a free hand to determine what 
those matters are or to lock them up forever. It may be human nature for 
them to want their mere say-so to be decisive on the need for secrecy, but 
the possession of such a powder woidd allow them to hoist public safety as 
an umbrella to cover their own mistakes. Secrecy has other dangers. The 
controversy over atomic-bomb control shows how the claim of military 
security may possibly be used to hamper civilians in proper scientific 
activity, the progress of which depends on public communication in lec¬ 
tures and learned periodicals. In short, official encroachments on freedom 
of the press will be probable unless the boundary line between secrecy 
and publicity is very carefully demarcated. And officials must not do the 
demarcating. That is a job for the representatives of the people in Congress. 

Having shown several reasons why the general tendency of government 
to expand in all directions is likely to reach the field of mass communica¬ 
tions, I shall now go on to situations in the country at large which seem 
likely to encourage that result. 

2. The centralization of economic power resulting from technological 
developments—A technical society makes for the centralization of economic 
power, and the drift toward monopoly aggravates the problem of obtaining 
justice. The same technical tendencies make for large-scale enterprises in 
the field of communications and present us with the problem as to how 
various sections of the community shall have adequate channels to make 
their appeal to the conscience and mind of the community. As the instni- 
mentalities increase in quantity and variety, they tend to pass under the 
control of corporate wealth and like-minded individuals, so that they cease 
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to express fully the diversified interests of the public. Big concentrations of 
economic power in other industries are also a danger to free speech because 
they do or can exert direct and indirect pressure upon newspapers and 
radio stations in various and subtle ways. Hence the government will be 
inclined to use compulsion on the press with the intent of promoting free¬ 
dom. Examples of possible resulting government eflorts to keep channels 
open arc Sherman Act suits like that against the Associated Press and regu¬ 
lations by the Federal Communications Commission against the networks 
or against newspaper control of broadcasting stations. 

The principle of freedom of the press was laid down when the press 
was a in(‘ans of individual expression, comment, and criticism. Now it is an 
industry for profit, using techniques of mass suggestion and possessing 
great power. A government is always quicker to exercise control when 
organizations are involved rather than individuals. Is the old principle of 
the Arcopagilica applicable to this new situation? 

3. The effect of social complexitu in splitting the communitij into groups. 
—The American community is split into groups, with consequent feelings 
of ill-treatment and outbreaks of violence. Under such circumstances acri¬ 
monious controversy in the; press may endanger unity. Hence the govern¬ 
ment may conceivably prohibit such controversy, or encourage people to 
pour oil on the troubled waters, or do its own pouring. 

This split-up situation has further effects on the press. In a complex 
pluralistic and dynamic society we must pick one set of group standards; 
this inevitably increases tension with all the others. Concentration of 
newspapers and broadcasting stations in the hands of the wealthy group 
causes inadequate access to less fortunate groups, a peril to justice. The 
press then fails to satisfy the need for social health through adequate 
communications in order to relieve the stresses and strains and class an¬ 
tagonisms caused by increa.sing industrialization. A widespread belief in 
the unfairness of the media arises. The challenge to the media as they are 
now operated, which lies behind all other challenges, is the left-wing 
challenge; that the means of production are owned and controlled by pri¬ 
vate groups who arc not the servants of the people, not ultimately repre¬ 
sentative of their interests, and therefore do not fit into a coherent concept 
of public service. Stalin has compared the Soviet press with the American 
press and claimed the first is "free,” the second "not free” because the people 
of the United States do not have access to paper, presses, etc. This is not 
only the classical Communist challenge. It is repeated in one form or another 
on every progressive level. Some social groups aspiring to recognition feel 
unrecognized, for instance, the Negroes. Other groups of rising economic 
importance feel that their new importance is not reflected by the media; this 
is true of organized workers in their various forms of self-articulation and 
representation. New workers’ parties of every shade complain that capitalist 
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control of the media is used to exclude their case from proportionate (“just”) 
public attention. Even governmental bodies are inclined to regard the press 
as less progressive than the executive instrument of the constitutional 
authority. They tend to regard the media as not sufficiently tutored in the 
realities and responsibilities of publie management and less co-operative in 
the business of government than they think they have reason to expect. 

When a considerable number of people voice a grievance, they bring 
pressure on the government to do something on their behalf. 

While many new groups have grown in power, one element in the com¬ 
munity which possessed a great deal of influence at the time of the P^irst 
Amendment has ceased to have any political importance—the intellectual 
elite of clergymen, scholars, law)^ers, and plantation owners, which com¬ 
prised not only Federalists but also Jefferson and numerous associates of his. 
The prolonged retention of preponderating political power by any aris¬ 
tocracy is objectionable, even by the aristocracy of the mind which Jeffer¬ 
son envisaged; but the absence of a recognized intellectujil elite in America 
today does create dangers, which are the price we pay for free education 
and the largest electorate in the world. Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, most writers wrote for a comparatively small group of well-edu¬ 
cated men who formed a coherent body of opinion. The rulers and higher 
officials were members of this group and so followed its standards of liter¬ 
ary freedom unless governmental interests were very seriously threatened. 
The rest of the community did not read much and did not care what was 
written. Now nearly everybody does read and care, but the standards are 
variegated. The lack of a strong united front among serious readers in the 
face of governmental restrictions on the free flow of ideas is illustrated 
whenever notable books are banned in Boston. 

One other aspect of this division into groups has caused much trouble 
in recent years and is still a motive of governmental interference with the 
press. The emergence since 1917 of groups which propose to deny freedom 
if they succeed prompts the state to deny them freedom so that they will 
not succeed. The newspapers and pamphlets issued by these groups often 
attract attention from other special groups, who constantly demand restric¬ 
tive measures. Farmers are arrayed against the Industrial Workers of the 
World, patriotic societies against Communists. The appeal of the “solid 
citizens” for governmental help is hard to resist. 

4. The effects of large-scale communication on quality,—k technical 
society tends to supplant additional and organic forms of cohesion with 
mechanistic and artificial forms of togetherness. When next-door neighbors 
do not even know each other, there is no formation of neighborhood 
opinion. The same technical tendencies replace the old process of talking 
it out with those around you, by mass instruments of communication in 
which the common interests of a community are reduced to the lowest 
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common denominator. The Commission was greatly disturbed by the drift 
toward meaninglessness in the press. 

This situation differs from those previously reviewed in that it does 
not directly impel the government to step in. For example, officials will 
get more excited about the power of radio networks than about the 
trivialities of soap opera. The point is that the low level of so much in 
mass communications will weaken resistance to the government whenever 
other reasons do lead it to interfere with newspapers or radio or films. 
When people have come to regard a publication as trash, they do not care 
much if it is kept from them. They readily forget the; underlying issue of 
the importance of untrammeled discussion. What harm, they think, if some¬ 
thing can no longer be published which was never worth publishing 
anyway. For example, if the Federal Communications Commission should 
limit the “commercial” element in each broadcast to ten seconds at the 
start, rny first impulse would be to throw up my hat and cheer because I 
am so sick of the way toothpaste is mixed with toccatas and cosmetics with 
campaigns. Yet the implications of such a ruling for administrative dictation 
of contents would be very serious. Contrast the excitement over the ban¬ 
ning of Strange Fruit; liere was something known to be really good. 

The maintenance and breadth of freedom depend ultimately on the 
toleration of private citizens. Hence it is alarming when a recent Fortune 
survey shows that citizens do not place much value on free speech. One 
reason for this may be that they do not place much value on what would 
be suppressed. 

5. The growing importance of mass media as agencies for maintaining 
unity and eo-operative understatiding.—The fact that the instrumentalities 
of communication reach many more people than formerly tends to make 
the government more solicitous about them. The Tory government around 
1800 left the expensive newspapers to say what they pleased but tried 
to tax Ck)bbctt’s tw^o-penny journal out of existence. Freedom of speech 
worked well when only five thousand people could hear what was being 
said and a few tliousand more would read some book or pamphlet. Will 
this principle of laissez faire still be allowed to operate when audiences are 
now to be counted by the million? For example, suppose that television 
existed in December, ]941, and that an agency was about to send out a 
transmission of Pearl Harbor during the bombing. Would the government 
have permitted this? Did liberty of the press then cease to be desirable? 
The impulse to censor is obviously strengthened by the multiplied distribu¬ 
tion of dubious material. 

As the war went on, men came to realize that our technical civilization 
has created a potential world community. Obviously, a community with 
its citizens widely separated can be held together only by mass communi¬ 
cations. This raises the problem as to how instruments of communication 
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can be most responsibly used to further the cause of inteniationaJ comity 
As the shrinking of world distances has changed the basis of international 
relations, it has become increasingly important to safeguard the channels 
of news for the sake of world peace. This factor has its less idealistic side. 

A government sees its own interests in security, trade, etc , affected seri¬ 
ously by outward and inward communications and so has a strong reason 
for censoring or guiding them. Consequently, the United States govtTu- 
ment is bound to participate in the maintenance and management ot cables 
and international radio circuits. 

The value of domestic mass communications to tlie party in power is 
also becoming obvious. The totalitarians abroad made systematic use of 
newspapers, radio, and films. This mav conct*i\ably iniluence American 
politicians. Huey Long showed what can be done, with his sound trucks 
and his legislation to bludgeon opposition journals into lint'. Efforts will 
be needed to avoid this temptation. 

Finally, the belief is growing that freedom of the press is so important 
to the state that it cannot be irn'sponsiblv exercised. It is conceivt'd to be 
so closely interwoven with the advance of society that it differs from other 
freedoms. Although this has been described as the Fascist point of view, 
it is not wholly remote from the position of many citizens who regard 
themselves as democratic, excej^t that they want rc'sponsibility imposed 
without governmental compulsion. Indeed, insistence on the need of respon¬ 
sibility in the press is the heading theme of the Commission’s general report. 
When men bc'come vc'ry much aware of the importance of communications 
in modern life and are exploring the deficiencies which prevent their accom¬ 
plishing what they might, the question is bound to arise: Why should not 
the governmental power, which is invoked to remove so many current evils, 
be ask(xl to step in and straighten out this mess too? Th('re are pl(‘nty of 
reasons for a negative answer, of course, but persons who overlook those 
reasons may easily make an affirmative reply because of the gloomy 
picture presented by the large amount of irn'sponsibility which is now 
exhibited by many agencies of communication. 

9 0 0 

The fact that active governmental participation in mass communica¬ 
tions is sometimes advocated as a cure for the diseases of the commercial 
press naturally increases the resentment of newspapermen. This is not the 
only reason for a (government) information .service, of course. Even if 
there were perfect private media, a government official still has to make his 
thoughts clear to the people. But the following position taken by a few 
rebellious Nieman Fellows, though presumably not typical of newspaper¬ 
men, especially those toward the top, is shared by many outside critics 
of the press. 
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“I am less concerned by possible governmental restrictions than by the 
failure of the press to restrict itself. Press freedom is in danger because 
the press does not behave responsibly. Responsibility should go with power. 
Instead, a kind of Gresham’s Law operates in the field of journalism. Just 
as bad money tends to drive out good, so newspapers with poor ethics 
tend to drive out papers with better standards. The government should act 
vigorously to make the newspaper press responsible. The existing libel laws 
fall short of the need. The best way to offset the misrepresentations of the 
mass-circulation media is to establish one government newspaper, one gov¬ 
ernment radio station, and one government movie producer. This will 
enable the government to present its point of view to the public.” 

These advocates of a government-owned press and the newspaper 
lead(Ts who are so terrified of its coming both seem to me completely off 
the road, although in different ditches. As to the first group, government 
ownership is not a satisfactory remedy for the present shortcomings of the 
communications industries. The evils of bigness will persist in a big gov¬ 
ernment newspaper, unless indeed it is so unenterprising and dull as to 
be unread. And, on the other hand, the newspaper leaders who fight all 
efficient public information because it will give us something like Pravda 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation are either insincere or “fraidy- 
cats.” Given the hostility of Congress toward mild experiments in the in¬ 
formation field, the enormous funds required for a national newspaper 
will not be appropriated in any foreseeable future. It would be more sensi¬ 
ble to expect the Federal Theater project of WPA to produce a replica of 
the* Paris Opc'ra House in Washington equipped with teachers of coloratura 
singing and the ballet. The nearest we ever came to a national domestic 
channel of mass communications was when President Roosevelt was offered 
a chance to buy the Blue Network and declined. Something can be said 
for a municipal radio station like WNYC or for broadcasting at a state 
university; but, so long as high federal officers find nation-wide hookups 
on all the networks available, any proposal for sending out much more 
than time signals and weather reports at the expense of the taxpayers is 
likely to fall on deaf ears in the Capitol. The notion that OWI would 
develop into a peacetime octopus seems to me ridiculous. If its Domestic 
Branch was open to blame, this was not because it was continually seeking 
new worlds to conquer but on the ground of undue caution for fear of 
what Congress might do. Its denunciators in high press circles have got 
so excited that they have mistaken Caspar Milquetoast for Boris KarloflF. 

There is much more basis for the fear that the government will work 
through the private press with propaganda and careful concealment of 
official weakness, although the demand for plate-glass objectivity comes 
with rather a bad grace from some newspapermen who are past masters 
at shaping facts to suit their own policies. An improvement in the accuracy 
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and fairness of the regular press is likely to be paralleled in the performance 
of government publicity experts, who have often got their prcliTiiinary ex¬ 
perience in work for newspapers, broadcasters, etc. As 1 said about the 
defects of the communications industries, it is maiiiK a (piestion of raising 
professional standards. Not that wc want to encourage diwious practices in 
government just because the private media indulge in them, but the fact 
that some persons do wrong is not a ceuclusive reason for denying other 
persons the opportunity to do right in ways which the country badly needs. 
If Congress were more sympathetic to information senaces, as 1 have* sug¬ 
gested, the past or potcaitial publicity programs of sj^x't ific agencic'S could 
be examined in relation to tlu'ir honesty and al)Stention from cd)jectionable 
propaganda. Bad actors could be denied funds and public-spirited per¬ 
formers encouraged. This is not a problem to bi* solved by sweeping 
formulas. 

A final objection to further publicity is that it will add to what is now 
enormous in bulk. For example, the New York Times now gets twenty-one 
pounds of government handouts every day in W^ashington and ten pounds 
more at its home office. One is appalled by the prospect of more tonnage 
per annum—“of making many books there is no end; and much study is 
a weariness of the fiesh.“ Certainly greater quantity can be justified only 
l)y distinctly higher quality. This was stressed by one member of our 
Commission, although ho was strongly in favor of information servic.*es: 

“Some of the fear of the official mind on the part of members of the 
communications industries is unnatural. One point, however, we miist 
allow them. They may not know how to use the influence of the press for 
all it is worth, but they will certainly be justified if they arc preventing 
narrower or even more confused controls from affecting it. If tlu*ir case is 
that their present system does tend to enrich, the case against them must 
be in the name of a system which will even more patently enrich as well 
as regulate. A merely negative approach, such as wc have had too often 
from government information services, will only confirm thc;se representa¬ 
tives of the press in their argument. It suggests for one thing a great im¬ 
provement in the government’s sense of the news media, which is capable 
of creating a greater trust in its advice and co-operation, particularly 
abroad. One of the keys to the freedom of the press may be, in fact, a re¬ 
examination of government information services, with the possibility of a 
Tree’ public agency supplying an intelligence and information service to 
the press outside it, under an authority which is guaranteed to be free 
from political dictation.” 

The supporters of government information are between the devil and 
the deep sea. If the information is poorly contrived, we do not want it. If 
it is well contrived, it arouses the jealousy of Congress and the press. Still, 
as between the two alternatives, the choice is obvious. 
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In spite of all the objections, we are plainly going to have a good deal 
of government information of some sort or other. To say nothing more of 
press conferences and departmental handouts, the extent of its participa¬ 
tion in mass communications is impressively evidenced by the following list 
(compiled in 1945), which shows twenty-eight federal agencies engaged 
in the production or use of motion pictures: Department of Agriculture; 
Alien Property Custodian (enemy-owned or controlled films in United 
States at outbreak of war); Bureau of the Budget (accounting of govern¬ 
ment film expenditures); Civil Service Commission (library of visual aids 
material for training officers in different agencies); Coast Guard; Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce; Office of Education (films for training war workers); 
Office of Inter-American Affairs; D(‘partment of the Interior; Department 
of Justice (films for federal penal institutions); Department of Labor; 
Library of Congress; Marine Corps; Maritime Commission; National Ar¬ 
chives; Department of the Navy; Office of Price Administration; Public 
Health Service; Social Security Board; Department of State; Office of 
Strategic Services; Tennessee Valley Authority; Department of the Treasury 
(war-bond drives); Veterans Administration; Department of War; Office 
of War Information (Domestic and Overseas Branches); War Manpower 
Commission; War Production Board. 

The list also gives six international or semigovernmental bodies which 
operate films in connection with our government; American Council on 
Education; American Red Cross; Combined Production and Resources 
Board (allocation of film suppliers among United States, United Kingdom, 
and Canada); Pan American Union (clearing-house and Sunday film 
shows); United Nations Central Training Film Library; United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitatfon Administration. 

Granted, then, that there is to be such a thing as governmental informa¬ 
tion service in peace, what arc to be its nature and functions? This leads to 
at least two further questions, which I shall not attempt to answer, but 
wdiich are so important that they ought to be stated. 

First, should there be a centralized service something like OWI, al¬ 
though with more vision than its Domestic Branch possessed, or should we 
merely have several mutually independent services attached to different 
agencies as at present? Our Commission received conflicting views on this 
difficult problem. On one side was the experienced newspaperman whom I 
have already quoted as favoring only “consolidation up to the Cabinet 
level.” Ilis objection to an over-all service was: “It is skating on thin ice 
to depend on the standards of the men involved. If all information goes 
through one person, the situation is very dangerous.” On the other hand, 
an equally experienced newspaperman, who had also worked for the 
government, said: 

“If the public is to get a clear, coherent, and comprehensive story of 
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the operation of the bureaus, a centralized agency is necessary. There is 
assumed, of course, a reasonable degree of honesty in this agency. 1 dis¬ 
agree with [the preceding informant’s] idea of governmental handouts at 
the department level. Without a centralized information agency, the reports 
given out by the various agencies that would come out in such reports are 
not altogether a fair representation of the facts. Often they art small parts 
of a big story, or are in fact personal feuds and rivalries rather than dis¬ 
agreements on policy. Reporters have often been used as instruments in 
personal rivalries, for example in the War Production Board. This practice 
is tempting to subordinate officials. The ordinary channels do not give a 
fair picture of how the government is operating, because peace, harmony, 
and brotherly love are not news as a rule; a fight is. Experience does not 
bear out the view that public airing of disputes expedites decisions. It 
serves the public interest to have the various departments reach agreements 
on the facts and the policy to be adopted before making them too public. 
Perhaps the revelation of the differences among officials serves as a clieck 
on bureaucracy, but the press will find out about these anyway without 
having them stressed by segregated information services of the agencies 
involved in a controversy. A related point is that a colorful figure in an 
agency may receive wide publicity, while his successor may do much better 
work in a quiet way and receive no attention from the reporters. 

“The clearance function of a centralized agency is useful even in peace, 
but (unlike wartime) probably no great harm is done if there is no such 
agency. The result of its absence is not the withholding of the truth, but 
rather partial and incomplete information. An example of the way a cen¬ 
tralized information agency would contribute to the clarification of tlu* 
public mind is provided by the trouble that arose in connection with food 
stories during the war. Apart from such predictions of starvation as Louis 
Bromfield’s, two or three government departments had adopted divergent 
views—on the basis of scattered data extrapolated in different directions. 
Eventually it was agreed that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics was 
more likely to be right than any other agency dealing with food, and the 
situation became much clearer.” 

This last point in favor of centralization has much weight. One can 
think of many nation-wide peacetime problems such as housing, inflation, 
unemployment, the attraction of venture capital to new businesses—to 
name only a few—which concern several different agencies. The segre¬ 
gated information bureau of a single agency does not see the problem as 
a whole. A pooling of knowledge and imagination is essential in order to 
make citizens understand the problem and the remedies which the govern¬ 
ment is undertaking. 

On the other hand, there are objections to extreme centralization which 
have not yet been mentioned. An over-all information service lacks expert- 
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ness in any one field, and yet this is indispensable if the law and the 
practical situation are to be satisfactorily explained. In this connection it 
is rather significant that Mr. Grierson spoke of the work of bureaucrats 
in the Canadian information service, whereas our Commission was told 
that the work of OFF and OWI did not affect the bureaus at all. “The 
information officers were not bureaucrats. The bureaucracy played a nil 
part in the information operations of the United States government.” It 
may have been pleasant to avoid a hated word which would have increased 
the lK)mbardment against OWI, and yet I surmise that the active partici¬ 
pation of the officials of numerous permanent Canadian agencies in the 
projects of their unified information service had a good deal to do with 
its success as compared with the Domestic Branch of OWI. 

Moreover, even if Congress should unexpectedly consent to a cen¬ 
tralized information service, there would still have to be separate publicity 
groups in many federal agencies. This is proved by the fact that the ex¬ 
istence of OWI during the war did not relieve the Office of Price Admin¬ 
istration from issuing much explanatory matter about its regulations and 
aims. It is inconceivable that the establishment of a centralized service in 
peace would enable the Department of Agriculture to stop distributing 
bulletins to farmers. No doubt, more co-ordination of the separate informa¬ 
tion services is practicable and desirable, but I doubt whether they ought 
to be merged into any all-embracing office. 

If a centralized information service of any sort is established, it will 
naturally be closely related to the President. It is interesting that Elmer 
Davis, in his final report to the President, recommended that if there is 
ever again a domestic OWI, it should be under the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent’s press secretary, who could blend White House publicity with all 
other publicity and guarantee that it really expressed the will of tlic head 
of the Administration. 

Mv own feeling is that this question of many services versus one service 
does not need to be solved now. Solvitur in amhulando. If the separate 
services can be made increasingly fruitful and if they develop a desirable 
amount of co-ordination, questions of more unification or less will be 
worked out by the men participating and members of Congress, where (so 
1 hope) the question will receive more light and less heat than in th(^ past. 

Second, should an information service merely distribute what is com¬ 
monly known as news, or should it also deal with “pre-news,” that is, 
questions of principle and decision—the considerations on which policy is 
based? The broader scope has much more effect on national morale. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Office of Facts and Figures charged itself with an obligation 
to provide the people of the country with whatever information it thought 
relevant to decisions on questions of principle. It felt no particular responsi¬ 
bility for getting out military communiques with which it had had nothing 
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to do. The American newspapers, being unfriendly, took the position that 
its only responsibility domestically was to get communiques out promptly. 
This view was accepted by its successor, OWI, which evidently considered 
it had no duty to provide the people of this country witli information rela¬ 
tive to important decisions—questions of principle and poliev. The probltMu 
in the war was whether the government was to perform the neuter and 
sterilized task of getting military conimuiiiques out at 11:30 instead ot 
Jl:45, or whether its job was to enable a free people to govern themselves. 
Corresponding alternatives will be presented during peace. Of cours(\ 
great masses of pure facts will always have to be distributed, for instance, 
crop reports. Whether more than this be practicable under present con¬ 
ditions is not for me to say, but much more than facts is needed by us 
citizens if we are to beconu' conscious that we are paitners and not just 
passengers in the difficult enterprise of government. 



R. H, Coase 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MONOPOLY 
OF BROADCASTING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


It is broadly true to say that the establishment of the broadcasting service 
in Great Britain as a monopoly was the result of Post Office policy. The 
attainment of the monopoly was no doubt made easier by the necessity 
for some agreement as between the radio manufacturers on the question 
of patents and by the fact that the manufacturers* main interest was not 
in the operation of a broadcasting service but in the sale of receiving 
sets. But the obvious desire of the Post Office for a single company was 
decisive. There can be no question that if the Post Office had wanted to 
bring about competing broadcasting systems, it would have been possible 
to do so. Although the two groups may, at the end of their long negotia¬ 
tions, have preferred to have a combined system, they would have been 
willing to operate independently if the Post Office had wanted them to 
do so. 1 shall therefore examine in this section the basis of Post Office 
policy towards broadcasting and attempt to discover the reasons which 
led to favour a monopoly. 

The Post Office derived its powers to control wireless telephony in 
the carlv 1920\s from the Wireless Telegraphy Act of 1904. In this Act it 
is provided that in order to operate apparatus either for transmitting or 
receiving wireless signals, it was necessary to have a licence and also that 
this licence may be in a form and with conditions determined by the 
Postmaster General. 

At first, the Post Office thought of wireless telephony, as did others, 
as simply a new method of transmitting messages and therefore as requir¬ 
ing C‘0-ordination with other means of communication and particularly with 
wireless telegraphy. Thus, the Postmaster General in an answer to a par¬ 
liamentary question on wireless telephony on April 20th, 1920, said: “I am 
giving every possible facility for its further development, but its progress 

Reprinted from Economica, Vol. XLV (August, 1947), pp. 205-10, by permission of the 
autlior and the publisher. (Copyright, 1947.) 
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must be co-ordinated with that of wireless telegraphy.” And later in the 
same year, in the answer in which the Postmaster General alluded to the 
suspension of the Marconi Company experiments in broadcasting, he goes 
on to add: “Experiments are, however, being made to test the practicability 
of using high-speed wireless telegraphy for news and commercial services, 
and promising results have been obtained.” Much the same attitude was 
shown in 1921. 

That wireless telephony was considered to have only limited uses and 
therefore to be of no particular importance, would itself be sufficient to 
explain the Post Office’s lack of encouragement to experiments in broad¬ 
casting. But there is, 1 believe, another factor which should be taken into 
account. The allocation of wavelength was the responsibility of the Wireless 
Sub-Committee of the Imperial Communications Committee. On this Com¬ 
mittee there were three Service representatives, one Post Office reprc'- 
sentative and the representatives of certain other Departments. It was, 
therefore, a Committee on which the Services were strongly represented. 
Now we know that it was with reluctance that the Services agreed to 
wavelengths of 325 to 450 metres being allocated to broadcasting (and 
then only with restrictions on the hours of service). It seems clear that 
their opposition would have been very much stronger at an earlier date. 
The Post Office would have had to exert considerable pressure on the 
Service Departments—and this they were probably unwilling to do. 

But in the Spring of 1922 came the applications from the manufac¬ 
turers. These had been influenced by events in the United States. But 
so, too, was the Post Office. Mr. F. J. Brown, Assistant Secretary of the 
Post Office, had spent the winter of 1921-22 in the United States; he had 
taken a great interest in broadcasting developments, had discussed the 
subject with many of the leading authorities in the United States and had 
attended some of the meetings of Mr. Hoover’s first Radio Conference. In 
the United States at that time there was no effective regulation of the 
number of broadcasting stations. It seems that the only regulation was 
of the wavelength on which stations could broadcast—and the only wave¬ 
length then allowed was, for most stations, 360 metres. The need for 
some regulation of the number of stations was evident; and Mr. F. J. Brown 
was impressed by this as well as by the great strides broadcasting was 
making in the United States. 

The way in which this question was treated in Great Britain led some 
to conclude that a monopoly was needed in order to prevent interference. 
Consider the following argument taken from a speech in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Kellaway, the Postmaster General. . . it would be 
impossible to have a large number of firms broadcasting. It would result in 
a sort of chaos, only in a much more aggravated form than that which has 
arisen in the United States of America, and which has compelled the 
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United States, or the Dejoartment over which Mr. Hoover presides, and 
who is responsible for broadcasting, to do what w’e are now doing at the 
beginning, that is, proceed to lay down very drastic regulations, indeed, 
for the control of wireless broadcasting. 

“Jt was, therefore, necessary that the firms should come together, if 
the thing was to be efficiently done. You could not have 24 firms broad¬ 
casting in this country. There was not room .... and it was suggested 
to them that, for the purpose of broadcasting information, whatever it 
might be, they should form themselves, if possible, into one group, one 
company.” 

Mr. Kellaway does not say that it is necessary to have a monopoly in 
order that there should not be interference; but the wording would be 
very liable to cause the incautious listener to imagine that this was so. 
Certainly many at this time seem to have been confused by the way the 
problem was presented. For example, a witness before the Sykes Committee 
having said “It is arguable that there must be one central Broadcasting 
Authority,” was immediately answered by Lord Burnham in the following 
words: “Jt is not a fact; already it is common knowledge; that in America 
the want of regulation has meant very chaotic conditions.” And there are 
many other examples. 

But we cannot, of course, assume that the Post Office officials .shared 
this view. It was obvious to them that the possibility of interference made 
necc'ssary not a monopoly but a limitation in the number of broadcasting 
stations. Why then was it i\ist Office policy to bring about a monopoly? 
Mr. E. II. Shaughnessy, who was Engineer in charge of the Wireless 
St*ction of the Post Office, was asked, when giving evidence to the Sykes 
C>ommittee, about the necessity for a monopoly in transmission. He first 
referred to the problem of the Marconi Company’s patents. But he went 
on to say that “if they were prepared to licence people, then you would 
have a very large number of firms asking for permission probably, and some 
of them might be sufficiently wealthy to put up decent stations—most of 
them would not—you would have a very great difficulty in acquiescing, 
you could not acquiesce in all demands. And then you would have the 
difficulty of selecting the firms which the Post Office thought were? most 
suitable for the job, and whatever selection is made by the Post Office, the 
Post Office would be accused of favouring certain firms. So that the solution 
of the problem seemed to be to make all those firms get together to form 
one Company for the purpose of doing the broadcasting.” There can be 
little doubt that here we have the main reason which led the Post Office 
to favour a monopoly. The difficulty of selection if th^^re was not a 
monopoly must have been in the minds of Post Office officials for some 
time. It was this problem, as we have seen, which caused the Post Office 
early in 1921 to prefer to deal with an application from the Wireless 
Society of London rather than with one from the Marconi Company. 
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Captain G. R. Loring, the Post Office representative, then said: “Wi^ cannot 
give the Marconi Company preferential treatment over anv otlier firm, 
so that if they asked for permission .... half a dozen oIIum* companies 
could come along, and we should have to give them similar pt'rmission, 
wherc'as if the Wireless Society were to apply it would make it much 
easier for us.” This point of view was reaffirmed wIumi, in April, 192d, the 
Daily Express applied to the Post Offit'e for a hroadeasting liecncc'. Of 
this, Mr. F. J. Brown said: “The answer which tlu' Postmastc'r Ceiu'val 
caused to be sent to this application was this. That lu* did not want to 
give facilities to one particular newspap(*r or organization whieli he could 
not give to other newspapers and organizations and he askc'd tlu* Daily 
Express how they wonld ]:)ro]')os(‘ to mc'ot that diffienlty.” 

There can be no question that then* was a v('ry rc'al dangei of cre ating 
monopolistic conditions in otlier fi(‘lds if broadcasting licc'nc e's were* grant(*(.l 
to particular firms. The nature of this danger was made evident when 
the Marconi Company, in April, 1922, pioposed to sc‘t up broadcasting 
stations. And Mr. F. J. Brown has said: “It was . . . contrary to the 
policy of the British Government to grant a monopoly of broadcasting 
to one, or even to two or three, manufacturing firms, as this wonltl ])lace 
them in a superior position to their competitors for pushing the sale of 
their goods.” This aspect of the question seems to have been eonstantly in 
the mind of the Post Offiee. A large number of the modific’ations to the 
draft scheme which were* put forward by the Postmaster General during 
the course of the negotiations seem to have had as their aim the ju'otection 
of the interests of the smaller firms. 

But it so happens that the plan for independent opc'ration by the two 
groups which was evolved in the course of the negotiations was oiu* which 
avoided this particular difficulty. All radio manufacturers would have 
lu’cn free to join one or other of the groups; none could hav(' Ix'en penalised 
by the existence of independent broadcasting companies. Yet the Post 
Office still preferred that there should be a monopoly. The reason is fairly 
clear. There would still have remained the problem of the allocation of 
wavelengths and districts between the two groups. And the Post Office 
could not have avoided responsibility for the solution of these* difficult 
problems. And there is also reason to suppose that the Post Office con¬ 
sidered that it would be more economical to have one company instead of 
two or more. 

I have described the arguments which led the Post Office to favour a 
monopolistic broadcasting organization. The Post Office did not itself wish 
to operate the broadcasting service. Consequently the only solution was to 
attempt to establish a single broadcasting company. But the problem to 
which a monopoly was seen as a solution by the Post Office was one of 
Civil Service administration. The view that a monopoly in broadcasting 
was better for the listener was to come later. 




Federal Communications Commission 


PUBLIC SERVICE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
BROADCAST LICENSEES: SOME ASPECTS OF 
"PUBLIC INTEREST" IN PROGRAM SERVICE 


Federal Cornnuinieations CJomniission must determine, with respect to 
each application granted or denied or renewed, whether or not the 
program service propos(‘d is “in the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity.” 

The Federal Radio Commission was faced with this problem from the 
very heginning, and in 1928 it laid down a broad definition which may 
still be cited in part: 

“Broadcasting stations arc licensed to serve the public and not for purpose of 
furthering the private or st'lfish interests of individuals or groups of individuals. 
The standard of public interest, convenience, or necessity means nothing if it 
does not mean this . . . The emphasis should be on the receiving of service and 
the standard of public interest, convenience, or necessity should be construed 
accordingly. . . . The entire listening public within the service area of a station 
or of a group of stations in one community, is entitled to service from that 
station or stations. ... In a sense a broadcasting station may he regarded as a 
sort of mouthpiece on the air for the community it serves, over which its public 
events of general interest, its political campaigns, its election results, its athletic 
contests, its orchestras and artists, and discussion of its public issues may be 
broadcast. If .. . the station performs its duty in furnishing a well rounded pro¬ 
gram, the rights of the community have been achieved.” (In re Great Lakes 
Broadca.sting Co., FRC. Docket No. 4900; cf. 3rd Annual Report of the F.R.C., 
pp. 32-36.) 

Commission policy with respect to public interest determinations is 
for the most part set by opinion in particular cases. (See, for example, 
cases indexed under “Program Service” in Volumes 1 through 9 of the 
Commission’s Decisions.) A useful purpose is served, however, by oc- 

Excerpted with minor editorial adaptations from the report of the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, Public Service Resjjonsibility of Broadcast Licensees, March 7, 1946, 
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casional overall reviews of Commission policy. This Part will discuss four 
major issues currently involved in tlie application of the “public interest” 
standard to program service policy; namely, (A) the carrying of sustaining 
programs, (B) the carrying of local live programs, (C) the carrying of 
programs devoted to public discussion, and (D) the elimination of com¬ 
mercial advertising excesses. 

A. The Carrying of Sustaining Programs: The commercial program, 
paid for and in many instances also selected, written, casted, and produced 
by advertisers and advertising agencies, is the staple fare of AmtTican 
listening. More than half of all broadcast time is devoted to commercial 
programs; the most popular programs on the air are commercial The 
evidence is overwhelming that the popularity of American broadcasting 
as we know it is based in no small part upon its commercial programs. 

Nevertheless, since the early days of broadcasting, broadcasteis and 
the Commission alike have recognized that sustaining programs also play 
an integral and irreplaceable part in the American system of broadcasting. 
The sustaining program has five distinctive and outstanding functions. 

1. To secure for the station or network a means by which in the 
overall structure of its program service, it can achieve a balanced 
interpretation of public needs. 

2. To provide programs which by their very nature may not be spon¬ 
sored with propriety. 

3. To provide programs for significant minority tastes and interests. 

4. To provide programs devoted to the needs and purposes of non¬ 
profit organizations. 

5. To provide a field for experiment in new types of programs, secure 
from the restrictions that obtain with reference to programs in which 
the advertisers interest in selling goods predominates. 

« « o 

B. The Carrying of Local Live Programs: All or substantially all 
programs currently broadcast are of four kinds: (1) network programs, 
including programs furnished to a station by telephone circuit from 
another station; (2) recorded (including transcrib(id) programs; (3) wire 
programs (chiefly wire news, syndicated to many stations by tel(‘graph or 
teletype and read oflF the wire by a local announcer); and (4) local live 
programs, including remote broadcasts. 

Network Programs. The merit of network programs is universally recog¬ 
nized; indeed, the Commission's Chain Broadcasting Regulations 3.101 
and 3.102 were designed in considerable part to insure a freer flow of 
network programs to the listener. In January 1945, approximately 47.9% 
of all the time of standard broadcast stations was devoted to network 
programs. 
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Transcriptions. The transcribed or recorded program has not had simi¬ 
lar recognition. As early as 1922, the Department of Commerce by regu¬ 
lation prohibited the playing of phonograph records by stations having the 
better (Class B) channel assignments except in emergencies or to fill in 
b(?tw(*en program periods; and later in the year it amended the regulation 
to prohibit even such use of records by Class B stations. Through the 
years the phonograph record, and to a lesser extent the transcription, have 
been consider(*d inferior program sources. 

No good reason appears, however, for not recognizing today the sig¬ 
nificant role which the transcription and the record, like the network, can 
play in radio programming. 

In January, 1945, approximately 32.3% of all the time of standard 
broadcast stations was ckwoh^d to transcriptions and recordings. 

Wire Prof^rams. The wire service, by which spot news and sometimes 
also other program t(‘xts arc^ tc^legraphically distributed to stations, has 
in recent years assumed a role of increasing importance. By means of 
wire service for news and other texts of a timely nature, plus transcrip¬ 
tions for ])r()grams of Ivss urg(‘nt timeliness, the unaffiliated station can 
vt‘ry nearly achic.’ve the breadth of service attained through network 
affiliation. No statistics are currently available concerning the proportion 
of time devoted to wire service programs. 

Loral Live Programs. There remains for discussion the local live pro¬ 
gram, for which also, no precise .statistics are available. It is known, 
however, that in January, 1945, approximately 19.7% of all the time of 
standard broadcast stations was devoted to local live and wire service 
programs; and that during the be.st listening hours from 6 to 11 p.m., 
approximately 15.7of all the time was devoted to these two classes of 
programs combined. 

In granting and renewing licenses, the Commission has given repeated 
and c'xplieit recognition to tin* need for adequate reflection in programs of 
local interests, activities and talent. As.surances by the applicant that 
“local tak'iit will be available,” that there will be “a reasonable portion 
of time' for programs which include religious, educational, and civic mat¬ 
ters”; that “time will be devoted to local news at frequent intervals, to 
market reports, agricultural topics and to various civic and political activi¬ 
ties that occur in the city” have contributed to favorable decision on many 
applications. As the Commission noted in its Supplemental Report on 
Chain Broadcasiing (1941): 

“It has been the eonsistent intention of the Commission to assure that an ade¬ 
quate amount of time during the good listening hours shall be made available 
to meet the needs of the community in terms of public expression and of local 
interest. If these regulations do not accomplish this objective, the subject will be 
given further consideration.” 
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The networks themselves have recognized the importance of local live 
programs. Under date of October 9, 1944, the National Broadcasting 
Company, when requesting the Commission to amend Chain Broadcasting 
Regulation 3.104, stated: 

Over the years our affiliated stations have bt'on produeinij; liighlv important 
local programs in these three open hours of the morning segment. From S a.in. to 
]() a.m. N.Y.I., most of the stations have developed variety or ‘morning clock’ pro 
grams which have met popular acceptance. These jx'iiods are not only proliiaiilc 
to the individual station but are sought lor u.se bv civic*, patriotic and religions 
groups for .special appeals becau.se of thc'ir local listening audience appeal. Like 
wise, from 12 noon to 1 p.m., they have developed higiily imptirtant news farm 
programs or other local interest shows. To interfen icitJi local pne^ram srhcduJi’s 
of monij years standing would deprive our stations of their full opporiunitij to 
render a desirable local public service'* 

The Commission’s reply, released December 20, 1944, as Mimeograph 
No. 79574, stated in part: 

“One purpose of Regulation 3.104 was to leave 14 of the 35 evening lioiirs in 
each week free of network option, in order to foster the development of local 
programs'^ . . . The Commission . . . concurs fully in your .statcnu*nt that in¬ 
terference with local programs which have met w ith public accf'plance and w hich 
are sought for use by local civic, patriotic and religious groups, local church serv¬ 
ices, and other highly important local program schedules of years’ standing is to 
be avoided.” 

The courts have also supported the position taken by the Commissitai 
that the interests of the whole listeming public ref|uire that provision be 
made for local program service. Where the record showed that of the tw^o 
stations already functioning in an area, one carric'd 50 percent network 
programs and the other 85 percent, th(‘ court statt*d: '‘In view of this situa¬ 
tion it is not difficult to see why the (x)mmissiou decided that public 
int('rest would be served by the construction of a local non-nc*twork 
station.” - 

* « o 

Whil(> parallels between broadcast stations and newspapers must be 
approached with caution, their common elements with respect to local 
interest may be significant. The local new\spaper achieves world-wide news 

^ The failure of Regulation 3.104 to achieve lliis purpo.se is illustrated by the eiglit 
charts, presented elsewhere in the report, showing many stations which carried no non¬ 
network programs whatevc’r during the ev(.*ning liours on the* two days analyzed. 

-Great \\\>strrn Broadcasting Association, Inc. v. F.C.C., 94 Fed. (2nd) 244,248. 
In the KHMO case, the cemrt orclc*red the Commission to issue a liciTise to an applicant 
for a local station in an area where three stations were already (jperating, none of which 
gave genuine local service. The court expres.sed approval of the Commission’s findings 
in similar cases, that “under the direct provisions of the statute tlie rights of the citizens 
to enjoy local broadcasting privileges were being denied." {Courier Post Broadcasting 
Co. v. F.C.C., 104 F [2] 213,218), 
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coverage through the great press associations, taps the country's foremost 
writers and cartoonists through the feature syndicates, and from the picture 
services procures photographs from everywhere in abundant quantity. 
But the local newspaper editor, faced with such abundant incoming 
material, does not therefore discharge his local reporters and photographers, 
nor does he seek to reproduce locally the New York Times or Daily News. 
He appreciates the keen interest in local material and makes the most of 
that material—especially on the front page. The hours from 6 to 11 p.m. 
are the “front page” of the broadcast station. The statistics of local pro¬ 
gramming during these hours, or generally, are not impressive. 


C. Discussion of Public Issues: American broadcasters have always 
recognized that broadcasting is not merely a means of entertainment but 
also an uneqiialed medium for the dissemination of news, information, and 
opinion, and for the discussion of public issues. Radio's role in broad¬ 
casting the election returns of November 1920 is one of which broadcasters 
are justly proud; and during the quarter of a century which has since 
elapsed, broadcasting has continued to include news, information, opinion 
and public discussion in its regular budget of program material. 

Especially in recent years, such information programs as news and 
news commentaries have achieved a popularity exceeding the popularity 
of any other single type of program. The war, of course, tremendously 
increased listener interest in .such programs; but if broadcasters face the 
crucial problems of the post-war era with skill, fairness, and courage, there 
is no reason why broadcasting cannot play as important a role in our 
democracy hereafter as it has achieved during the war years. 

The use of broadcasting as an instrument for the dissemination of 
news, ideas, and opinions raises a multitude of problems of a complex 
and sometimes delicate nature, which do not arise in connection with 
purely entertainment programs. A few such problems may be briefly 
noted, without any attempt to present an exhaustive list: 

(1) Shall time for the presentation of one point of view on a public 
issue be sold, or shall all such presentations of points of view be on 
sustaining time only? 

(2) If presentations of points of view are to be limited only to .sus¬ 
taining time, what measures can be taken to insure that adequate sus¬ 
taining time during good listening hours is made available for such 
presentations, and that such time is equitably distributed? 

(3) If time is also on occasion to be sold for presentation of a point of 
view, what precautions are necessary to insure that the most time shall 
not gravitate to the side prepared to spend the most money? 

(4) Are forums, town meetings, and round-table type broadcasts, in 
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which two or more points of view are aired together, intrinsically superior 
to the separate presentation of points of view at various times? 

(5) Should such programs be sponsored? 

(6) What measures will insure that such programs he indeed fair and 
well-balanced among opposing points of view? 

(7) Should locally originated discussion programs in which residents 
of a community can themselves discuss issues of local, national, or inter¬ 
national importance be encouraged, and if so how? 

(8) How can unbiased presentation of the nevws be achieved? 

(9) Should news be sponsored, and if so, to what extent should the 
advertiser influence or control the presentation of tin* news? 

(10) How and by whom should eoininentators be selecti'd? 

(11) Should commentators be forbidden, permitted, oi encouraged to 
express their own personal opinions? 

(12) Is a denial of free speech involved wIkmi a commentator is dis¬ 
charged or his program discontinued because somi'thing which he has 
said has offended (a) the advertiser, (b) the station, (c) a minority of his 
listeners, or (d) a majority of his listeners? 

(13) What provisions, over and above Sex‘tion 315 of the Communica¬ 
tions Acts of 1934,^ are necessary or di'sirable in connection with the opera¬ 
tion of broadcast stations during a political campaign? 

(14) Does a station operate in tin* public interc'st which charges a 
higher rate for political broadcasts than for commercial programs? 

(15) The Federal Communications Commission is forbidden by law to 
censor broadcasts. Should station licens('es have the absolute right of 
censorship, or should their review of broadcasts be limited to protection 
against libel, dissemination of criminal matter, etc.? 

(16) Should broadcasters be relieved of rc'sponsibility for libel with 
respect to broadcasts over which they exercise no control? 

(17) Should the “right to reply” to broadcasts be afforded; and if so, to 
whom should the right be afforded, and under what circumstances? 

(18) When a station refuses time on the air re(]iu*stt‘d for the dis¬ 
cussion of public issues should it be required to state in writing its reasons 
for refusal? Should it be required to maintain a record of all such requests 
for time, and of the disposal made of them? 

(19) What measures can be taken to open broadcasting to types 
of informational programs which contravene the interests of large adver- 

3 “Sec. 315. If any licensee shall permit any person who is a legally f|ualified candi¬ 
date for any public office to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford c(pial oppor¬ 
tunities to all other such candidates for that office in the use of such broadcasting station, 
and the Commission shall make rules and regulations to carry this provision into efftret: 
Provided, That such licensee .shall have no power of censorship over the material 
broadcast under the provisions of this section. No obligation is hereby imposed upon any 
licensee to allow the use of its station by any such candidate.” 
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tisers—for example, news of the reports and decisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission concerning unfair advertising; reports of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association concerning the effects of cigarette-smoking; temperance 
broadcasts; etc.? 

These are only a few of the many questions which are raised in com¬ 
plaints to the Commission from day to day. The future of American broad¬ 
casting as an instrument of democracy depends in no small part upon the 
establishment of sound solutions of such problems, and on the fair and 
impartial application of general solutions to particular cases. 

Under the Communications Act, primary responsibility for solving 
these and similar issues rests upon the licensees of broadcast stations them¬ 
selves. Probably no other type of problem in the entire broadcasting 
industry is as important, or requires of the broadcaster a greater sense of 
objectivity, responsibility, and fair play. 

While primary responsibility in such matters rests with the individual 
broadcaster, the Commission is required by the statute to review peri¬ 
odically the station’s operation, in order to determine whether the station 
has in fact been operated in the public interest. Certainly, the establish¬ 
ment of sound station policy with respect to news, information, and the 
discussion of public issues is a major factor in operation in the public 
interest. 

The Commission has never laid down, and does not now propose to 
lay down, any categorical answers to such questions as those raised above. 
Rather than enunciating general policies, the Commission reaches decisions 
on such matters in the crucible of particular cases.* 

One matter of primary concern, however, can be met by an over-all 
statement of policy, and must be met as part of the general problem of 
over-all program balance. This is the question of the quantity of time 
which should be made available for the discussion of public issues. 

The problems involved in making time available for the discussion 
of public issues are admittedly complex. Any vigorous presentation of a 
point of view will of necessity annoy or offend at least some listeners. 
There may be a temptation, accordingly, for broadcasters to avoid as much 
as possible any discussion over their stations, and to limit their broadcasts 
to entertainment programs which offend no one. 

To operate in this manner, obviously, is to thwart the effectiveness of 
broadcasting in a democracy. 

o o o 

The carrying of any particular public discussion, of course, is a problem 
for the individual broadcaster. But the public interest clearly requires 

* See, for example, the Mayflower case, 8 F.C.C. 333 and United Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany (WHKC) case, decided June 26, 1945. 
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that an adequate amount of time be made available for the discussion of 
public issues; and the Commission, in determining whether a station has 
served the public interest, will take into eemsideration the amount of time 
which has been or will be devoted to the diseiission of public issue's. 

Summary and Conclusions—Proposals for Future Commission Policy 

A. Role of the Public: Primary responsibility for the American s\'stem 
of broadcasting rests with the licensee of broadcast stations, including the 
network organizations. It is to the stations and lu'tworks rather tlian to 
federal regulation that listeners must priinarilv turn for improved standards 
of program service. The Commission, as the licensing agc'iicy established 
by Congress, has a responsibility to consich'r ove rall program service in its 
public interest determinations, but affirmative improvement of program 
service must be the result primarily of otlx'r force's. 

One such force is self-regulation by the industry itse'lf, through its trade 
associations. 

Licensees acting individually can also do Tnuch to raise program se^r- 
vice standards, and some progress has indeed bi‘(*n made. Here and there 
across the country, some stations have t'videnced an increased awareness 
of the importance of sustaining programs, livt' programs, and discussion 
programs. Other stations have (*liminated from their own program service 
the middle commercial, the transcribed commercial, the piling np of com- 
nK'rcials, etc. This trend toward self-improvement, if contimu'd, may further 
buttress the industry against the rising tide of informed and responsible 
criticism. 

Forces outside the broadcasting industry similarly have a role in im¬ 
proved program service'. There is need, for example, for professional radio 
critics, who will play in this field the role which literary and dramatic 
critics have long assumed in the older forms of artistic expression. It 
is, indeed, a curious instance of the time' lag in our adjustment to 
changed circumstances that while plays and concerts j)C‘rformed to com¬ 
paratively small audiences in the “legitimate” theater or concert hall arc 
regularly reviewed in the press, radio’s best productions performed before 
an audience of millions receive only occasional and limited critical con¬ 
sideration. Puhlicittj for radio programs is useful, but limited in the func¬ 
tion it performs. Responsible criticism c'an do much more than mere pro¬ 
motion; it can raise the standards of public appreciation and stimulate the 
free and unfettered development of radio as a new medium of artistic 
expression. The independent radio critic, assuming the same role long 
occupied by the dramatic critic and the literary critic, can bring to bear 
an objective judgment on questions of good taste and of artistic merit which 
lie outside the purview of this commission. The reviews and critiques pub- 
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lished weekly in Variety aflFord an illustration of the role that independent 
criticism can play; newspapers and periodicals might well consider the 
institution of similar independent critiques for the general public. 

Radio listener councils can do much to improve the quality of program 
service. Such councils, notably in Cleveland, Ohio, and Madison, Wis¬ 
consin, have already shown the possibilities of independent listener or¬ 
ganization. First, they can provide a much needed channel through which 
listeners can convey to broadcasters the wishes of the vast but not gen¬ 
erally articulate radio audience. Second, listener councils can engage in 
much needed research concerning public tastes and attitudes. Third, lis¬ 
tener councils can check on the failure of network aflBliates to carry out¬ 
standing network sustaining programs, and on the local programs 
substituted for outstanding network sustaining programs. Fourth, they can 
serve to publicize and to promote outstanding programs—especially sus¬ 
taining programs which at present suffer a serious handicap for lack of the 
vast promotional enterprise which goes to publicize many commercial pro¬ 
grams. Other useful functions would also no doubt result from an increase 
in the number and an extension of the range of activities of listener coun¬ 
cils, cooperating with the broadcasting industry but speaking solely for the 
interest of listeners themselves. 

Colleges and universities, some of them already active in the field, 
have a like distinctive role to play. Together with the public schools, they 
have it in their power to raise a new generation of listeners with higher 
standards and expectations of what radio can offer. 

In radio workshops, knowledge may be acquired of the techniques of 
radio production. There are already many examples, of students graduating 
from such work who have found their way into the industry, carrying with 
them standards and conceptions of radio s role, as well as talents, by which 
radio service cannot fail to be enriched. 

Even more important, however, is the role of colleges and universities 
in the field of radio research. There is room for a vast expansion of studies 
of the commercial, artistic and social aspects of radio. The cultural aspects 
of radio’s influence provide in themselves a vast and fascinating field of 
research. 

It is hoped that the facts emerging from this report and the recommen¬ 
dations which follow will be of interest to the groups mentioned. With 
them rather than with the Commission rests much of the hope for improved 
broadcasting quality. 

B. Role of the Commission: While much of the responsibility for im¬ 
proved program service lies with the broadcasting industry and with the 
public, the Commission has a statutory responsibility for the public in¬ 
terest, of which it cannot divest itself. The Commission’s experience with 
the detailed review of broadcast renewal applications since April, 1945, 
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together with the facts set forth in this report, indicate some current trends 
in broadcasting which, with reference to licensing procedun*, require its 
particular attention. 

In issuing and in renewing the licenses of broadcast stations the Com¬ 
mission proposes to give particular consideration to lour program service 
factors relevant to the public interest. There are; (1) the carrying of sus¬ 
taining programs, including network sustaining programs, with particular 
reference to the retention by licensees of a proper discretion and respon¬ 
sibility for maintaining a well-balanced program structure; (2) the carry¬ 
ing of local live programs; (3) the carrying of programs devoted to the 
discussion of public issues; and (4) the elimination of advertising excesses. 

(1) Sustaining Programs. The carrying of sustaining programs has 
always been deemed one aspect of broadcast operation in the public 
interest. Sustaining programs perform a five-fold function in (a) maintain¬ 
ing an overall program balance, (b) providing time for programs inappro¬ 
priate for sponsorship, (c) providing time for programs serving particular 
minority tastes and interests, (d) providing time for non-profit organiza¬ 
tions—religious, civic, agricultural, labor, education, etc., and (c) providing 
time for experiment and for unfettered artistic self-expression. 

Accordingly, the Commission concludes that one standard of operation 
in the public interest is a reasonable proportion of time devoted to sus¬ 
taining programs. 

Moreover, if sustaining programs are to perform their traditional func¬ 
tions in the American system of broadcasting, they must be broadcast at 
hours when the public is awake and listening. The time devoted to sus¬ 
taining programs, accordingly, should be reasonably distributed among 
the various segments of the broadcast day. 

For reasons set forth, the Commission in considering overall program 
balance, will also take note of network sustaining programs available to 
but not carried by a station, and of the programs which the station sub¬ 
stitutes therefor. 

(2) Local Live Programs. The Commission has always placed a marked 
emphasis, and in some cases perhaps an undue emphasis, on the carrying 
of local live programs as a standard of public interest. The development 
of network, transcription, and wire news services is such that no sound 
public interest appears to be served by continuing to stress local live 
programs exclusively at the expense of these other categories. Neverthe¬ 
less, reasonable provision for local self-expression still remains an essential 
function of a station’s operation and will continue to be so regarded by 
the Commission. In particular, public interest requires that such programs 
should not be crowded out of the best listening hours. 

(3) Programs devoted to the discussion of public issues. The crucial 
need for discussion programs, at the local, national, and international 
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levels alike is universally realized. Accordingly, the carrying of such pro¬ 
grams in reasonable sufficiency, and during good listening hours, is a factor 
to be considered in any finding of public interest. 

(4) Advertising excesses. The evidence set forth above warrants the 
conclusion that some stations during some or many portions of the broad¬ 
cast day have engaged in advertising excesses which are incompatible with 
their public responsibilities, and which threaten the good name of broad¬ 
casting itself. 

As the broadcasting industry itself has insisted, the public interest 
clearly requires that the amount of time devoted to advertising matter shall 
bear a reasonable relationship to the amount of time devoted to programs. 
Accordingly, in its application forms the Commission will request the ap- 
pligant to state how much time he proposes to devote to advertising matter 
in any one hour. 

This by itself will not, of course, result in the elimination of some of the 
particular excesses described. This is a matter in which self-regulation by 
the industry may properly be sought and indeed expected. The Commission 
has no desire to concern itself with the particular length, content, or irri¬ 
tating qualities of particular commercial plugs. 
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Analysis of Media Content 

For many research problems in communications it is necessary to describe 
the contents of the mass media in a rigorous fashion. For this purpose 
students in the field have developed the technique of content aiuilysis—the 
objective, systematic, and quantitative analysis of symbol materials. The 
uses of content analysis in the study of the communication process arc 
many and varied: they include the investigation of cultural patterns, the 
prediction of events, the identification of the communicator s intentions, 
the application of communication standards, and the description of re¬ 
sponses to communications. (A full discussion of these and other uses of 
content analysis, together with a discussion of technical problems, may be 
found in Berelson and Lazarsfcld, cited in the bibliography). 

No attempt has been made here to represent adequately the literature 
on the techniques of content analysis. However, the essay by Jjasswell, 
a pioneer in this field, docs deal with the central methodological question in 
the treatment of communication content. This item may be considered in 
conjunction with the article by Kris and Lcites, which describes broad 
trends in political propaganda without the use of refined or precise mea¬ 
surement. The use of content analysis to document cultural trends is illus¬ 
trated in the selection from LowenthaTs study of biographies. The character 
of certain types of communication content often makes it impossible or 
undesirable to proceed with completely quantified methods. In such cases, 
the cinpirical objective can often be attained through a careful blending of 
measurement and. interpretation, as illustrated in Ashewi^s comparative 
study of two media. 
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WHY BE QUANTITATIVE? 


The point of view of this book is that the study of polities can he ad¬ 
vanced by the cpiantitative analysis of political discourse. Why be (juantita- 
tive? In reply, it is perhaps appropriate bring out the limitations of 
qualitative analysis in terms of tht' work of the prc'seut writer. 

At the end of World War I, research on politically significant communi¬ 
cation was almost entirely qualitative, consisting in the discov(*ry and 
illustration of propaganda themes and their use. When the present writer 
described the propaganda of World War I in Propaganda Technique in 
the World War (1927) ^ he took note of certain common themes runnii»g 
through the propaganda of all belligerent powers. The themes were: 

The enemy is a menace. 

(German militarism threatens us all.) 

We are protective. 

(We protect ourselves and others.) 

The enemy is obstructive. 

(They block our future aims.) 

We are helpful. 

(We aid in the achievement of positive goals.) 

The enemy is immoral and insolent. 

(They violate legal and moral standards and they hold everyone else 

in contempt.) 

We are moral and appreciative. 

(We conform to moral and legal standards and we respect others.) 

The enemy will be defeated. 

We will win. 

Reprinted from Language of Politics (1949), pp. 40-52, by permission of the author and 
the publisher. (Copyright, 1949, by The Policy Sciences Foundation.) 

1 Kegan Paul, London, and Knopf, New York, 1927; reprinted by Peter Smith, 
New York, 1938. 
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The book was organized to show the form taken by these themes when 
domestic, allied or enemy audiences were addressed. The chapter on “The 
Illusion of Victory” showed what was told the home audience on the 
themes, “The enemy will be defeated,” “We will win.” The chapter on 
“Satanism” described how the self was presented as “moral” and “appre¬ 
ciative” while the enemy was “immoral” and “insolent.” The “menacing” and 
“obstructive” role of the enemy and our own “protective” and “helpful” 
activity were illustrated in the chapter on “War Guilt and War Aims.” 
Special attention was paid to “preserving friendship” (of allies and neu¬ 
trals) and “demoralizing the enemy.” Each chapter was composed of ex¬ 
cerpts selected chiefly from the propaganda of the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and France. 

Although none of the criteria which guided the choice of quotations is 
stated in the book, it is obvious that some selections were made because 
they clearly stated a theme or developed a theme in detail. No doubt these 
criteria justified the citation of the extended account of alleged Entente 
violations of international law which had been compiled by Dr. Ernst 
Miiller-Meiningen (pp, 85-86). In some cases, the wide dissemination of the 
material was no doubt a selective factor, notably in the case of Vaccusc!, 
an expose of Germany by Richard Grelling (p. 54). Sometimes the emi¬ 
nence of the speaker appears to have been the deciding factor, as with the 
Bryce report on alleged atrocities perpetrated by the Germans in Belgium 
(p. 19). In certain instances, the excerpt was a sample of what was dis¬ 
tributed by (or to) a professional, vocation, educational or other special 
group (pp. 70 ff.). 

No evidence is given in the book that all the material studied by the 
author was examined with the same degree of care. We are not informed 
whether the author actually read or glanced through all the copies of the 
principal mass-circulation newspapers, periodicals, books and pamphlets 
of Germany and other countries; or whether he read British, French and 
American material as fully as German. 

Of course, the study did not purport to be an exhaustive history of 
propaganda during the war. It was called an essay in technique, and the 
hope was expressed that it would have some influence in directing pro¬ 
fessional historians toward the study of propaganda, and that the scheme 
of classification would prove helpful in the organization of future re¬ 
search. The book was to some extent successful in both objectives. Research 
on war propaganda, as indeed on every phase of propaganda, went forward 
with vigor, many monographs growing out of the original essay or at¬ 
tributing some degree of influence to it.® 

Among the most comprehensive books on the propaganda of World 

2 See Ralph Haswell Lutz, "Studies of War Propaganda, 1914-33,” Journal of 
Modem History, 5: 496-516 (December, 1933). 
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War II was those of Hans Thimme, Wcitkricg ohnc Waffen (1932) and 
George G. Briintz, Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the German 
Empire in 1918 (1938) ^ Both historians explored archives of newspaper, 
magazine and other source material, the first reiving chiefly upon the 
Reich archives and the second utilizing the Hoover War Library at Stan¬ 
ford University. 

Whenever the propaganda message was describt'd, th(' method adopted 
by these writers was similar to that of Propaganda TechnUjue in the World 
War. Excerpts were chosen to illustrate what was circulated to different 
publics and what themes were used. The tiuthors U'ft unspecified their 
criteria of choice, although these \\'erc obvioiislv similar to those of the 
earlier work. In many respects these monographs are more satisfactory 
than the first book, since* the authors made use of n(*w source material, 
and employed to advantage the acciunulated results of historical scholar¬ 
ship on the relative impoitance of persons, channels and symbols in the 
war. 

The results, however, can not be accepted as in all respects satisfactory; 
many relevant questions remain unanswered. Ckin we assume that a scholar 
read his sources with the same d(‘gree of care throughout this research? Did 
he allow his eye to travel over the thousands upon thousands of pages of 
parliamentary debates, newsj)apt*rs, magazines and otlier sources listed in 
his bibliography or notes? Or did he use a sampling system, scanning some 
pag(‘S superficially, though concentrating upon certain periods? Was the 
sampling system for the Frankfnrter Tjcitung, if one was employed, com¬ 
parable with the one for the Manchester Guardian? Were the leaflets 
chosen simply because they were conveniently available to the scholar, or 
were they genuinely representative of the most widely circulated propa¬ 
ganda leaflets? 

The very fact that such questions can be raised at all points to a 
certain lack of method in presenting and conducting research on the 
history of war propaganda. In all of the books to which reference has 
been made no explicit justification was given of most of the excerpts chosen 
to illustrate a specific theme, to characterize the content of any particular 
channel, or to describe the propaganda directed toward or reaching any 
given audience. It is impossible to determine from the final report whether 
the same number or a comparable number of mass circulation media were 
read for France as for England or Germany, or whether publications were 
explored with the same degree of intensity at all dates, or whether certain 
dates were singled out for inten.sive note-taking. 

The limitations of these monographs are apparent when anyone under¬ 
takes to follow a particular theme through various periods, channels and 

3 Cotta’sche Buclihandlung Nachfolper, Stuttgart and Berlin. 

^ Stanford University Press, Stanford. 
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audiences. We know that every belligerent used “war aim” propaganda. 
But suppose we want to find the degree of emphasis laid upon war aims 
from period to period. Or assume that we ask how they differed when 
presented to the upper, middle or lower classes of the home population, 
or to neutral, ally or enemy. Was the war aim propaganda more prominent 
in the magazines than in the pamphlets, or the reverse? The same questions 
apply to every theme. 

To some extent, historians of war propaganda have sought to reduce 
ambiguity by multiplying the number of subperiods described within the 
whole period. Walter Zimmerman studied the English press from the time 
of Sarajevo to the entry of England into the war, selecting thirty daily 
newspapers, eight Sunday papers, nine weeklies, four monthlies and two 
quarterlies, intending to cover all the important regional and social groups 
in Great Britain.® Even in this period, however, we can not be certain of 
the criteria used in selecting quotations. It is obvious that Zimmerman 
does not summarize all thirty daily papers every day, but we are left in 
the dark about why he quotes one paper one day or week and omits it the 
next time. Even if we assume that his judgment is good, it is permissible 
to ask if such arbitrary selection procedures create a properly balanced 
picture, or whether they result in special pleading based, if not on de¬ 
liberate deception, then on unconscious bias. 

The same problem remains in the detailed monograph by Friederike 
Recktenwald, in which she restricts herself to a single set of themes having 
to do with British war aims.*’ Miss Recktenwald divides the course of the 
war into subperiods, and reproduces or summarizes material from the 
British press having to do with war aims. Although this procedure gives 
us a plausible indication of the relative amount of attention paid to war 
aims at different times, not all reasonable doubts are allayed. She follows 
no consistent scheme of reporting. During any given subperiod only a few 
(|notations may be reproduced; yet this may not invariably mean that there 
was less war-aim news or diminished editorial prominence. It may signify 
no more than that what was said is less interesting to the historian because 
the style is less vivid and quotable. We can not rely upon Miss Reckten- 
wald’s excerpts to be true samples of the total stream of news and comment 
reaching the British public, or even of any particular newspaper, or group 
of newspapers. The moment we ask clear questions that call for reliable 
bases of comparison, the arbitrary and dubious character of the monograph 
is apparent. 

It is possible, however, to find studies of great technical excellence. 

^ Die Englische Presse zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges, Verlag “Hochschule und 
Ausland," Charlottenburg, 1928. 

^Kriegsziele und dffentliche Meinung Englands, 1914-16, W. Kohlhammer, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1929. 
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In matters of systematic definition and historic detail, we can go back half 
a century to A Study of Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfcld, 1875-lHSO, 
by George Carslake Thompson (1886).’^ At the beginning of that remark¬ 
able work, a series of terms for the analysis of public opinion is carefully 
defined. These terms are consistently applied throughout the two fact- 
stuffed volumes. One part of the analytical scheme names the standards 
applied by the British public on foreign policy questions. Among the 
standards were “international law,” “interest,” “morality,” and “taste.” 
Thompson pointed out that such standards were applic'd according to the 
public’s conception of England’s role in relation to other nations, and that 
these ranged all the way from “England as an island” to “England as a 
European or Asiatic great power.’’ 

In applying these standards and conceptions, Thonips(»p distinguished 
certain broad motives—“sentimental” or “diplomatic”—that were operating 
among the members of the British public in their basic orientation toward 
foreign policy. At any given time—for instance, at the outbreak of war 
between Russia and Turkey—these standards, conceptions and motivations 
(public “notions”) were fused into public “views.” The views of the British 
public in 1876 were classified as “Anti-Turkism,” “Anti-war,” “Order,” 
“Legalism,” “Anti-Russianism and Philo-Turkism.” Such views in turn were 
related to corresponding policies. In this way, “Anti-Turkism” was brack¬ 
eted with “emancipation,” “Anti-war” with “isolation.” The book described 
each successive phase of England’s reaction to the war between Russia and 
Turkey, and copiously illustrated every move by excerpts from a list of 
publications. 

Thompson’s treatise is noteworthy for the unification of carefully defined 
ab.stractions with exhaustive data from the sources. Nevertheless, the out¬ 
come of all the admirable intelligence and industry that went into this 
treatise does not yield maximum re.sults, because of a basic failure: the 
problem of sampling, recording and summarizing sources was not resolved. 
Hence, the entire foundation of the work rests on shaky ground. Thompson 
divides the five years with which he deals into subperiods, according to 
some predominant characteri.stic. One .such subperiod is the “incubation 
period, third phase,” from the opening of the Parliamentary Scjssion of 
1876 to the Servian declaration of war. This is followed by the “atrocity 
period,” which in turn is divided into several parts. For each subpcTiod, 
Thompson narrates the stream of events and selects from the sources the 
quotations that impress him as important not only because they are con¬ 
spicuous, but because they bear some relationship to his systematic scheme 
of analysis (standards, conceptions, motivations, views and policies). How¬ 
ever, the critical reader is still justified in remaining skeptical of the repre¬ 
sentativeness of the quotations. He can not be sure why they impressed the 

’’ Macmillan, London, 2 vols., 1886. 
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author when he was reading and making notes on the sources, or organizing 
his chapters. An excerpt may be the only one that appeared in a given 
newspaper or magazine on the same subject during the period; or, on the 
contrary, it may be only one among a tremendous gush of news and edi¬ 
torial items. Thompson does not tell us. The fundamental operation—of 
source handling—remained highly arbitrary. 

If the excellence of the Thompson study lies in system and rich detail, 
a few recent publications rank above it in the sampling of sources. D. F. 
Willcox (1900) ” classified the contents of a single issue of 240 newspapers 
according to topic (by column inches). Later A. A. Tenney, Jr., at 
Columbia University, interested a number of students in space measure¬ 
ment and initiated investigations of immediate value to world politics. 
Julian L. Woodward examined the foreign news published in 40 American 
morning newspapers and improved the technical state of the subject by 
showing the effect of different sampling methods upon the result. In gen¬ 
eral, he found that a small number of issues distributed throughout the year 
were enough to give a reliable picture of the amount of attention usually 
given by an American morning newspaper to foreign news (at least during 
a non-crisis period).” 

In general, these investigations were not expressly related to political 
science. They were made by statisticians interested in having something 
to count, or sociologists who were exploring the general social process. The 
senior author of the present work undertook to direct research toward the 
use of objective procedures in gathering the data pertinent to political 
hypotheses. Schuyler Foster, for example, examined the treatment given 
European war news in the New York Times during definite periods before 
our participation in the war of 1914-18. He summarized his results in 
tabular and graphical form, and showed that the crisis that led immediately 
to our entry into the war was the final one in a series of crises of ever- 
increasing intensity. He measured these fluctuations by recording the fre¬ 
quency with which different kinds of news or editorial comment were 
made about the war or America’s relation to it. The use of quantitative 
methods gave precision to part of the history of America’s mobilization for 
war, and opened up a series of question about the relation between the ups 
and downs in the New York Times and corresponding fluctuations in New 
York newspapers reaching different social groups, and in newspapers pub¬ 
lished in cities of different sizes throughout the country.^® 

8 “The American Newspaper,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 16: 56-92 (1900). 

8 Foreign News in American Morning Newspapers, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1930. 

10 “How America Became Belligerent: A Quantitative Study of War-News, 1914- 
17,” American Journal of Sociology, 40: 464-76 (January, 1935). See also studies sum- 
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More exact methods give us a means of clarifying certain categories 
that have been at the root of many past evils, in the work of historians and 
social scientists. For a century, controversy has raged over the relative 
weight of material and “ideological” factors in the social and political 
process. This controversy has been sterile of scientiiic results, though the 
propaganda resonance of “dialectical materialism” has been enormous. 

Insofar as sterility can be attributed to technical factors in the domain 
of scholarship, the significant factor is failure to deal adequately with 
“ideological” elements. The usual account of how material and ideological 
factors interact upon one another leaves the process in a cloud of mystery. 
It is as though you put people in an environment called material-laid 
presto!—their ideas change in a predictable way; and if they do not, the 
failure is ascribed to an ideological lag of some kind. But the relations, 
though assumed, are not demonstrated. So far as the matcTial dimensions 
are concerned, operational methods have been worked out to describe 
them; not so with the ideological. We are amply equipped to describe such 
“material” changes as fluctuations in output or amount of machinery em¬ 
ployed in production; but we can not match this part of the description 
with equally precise ways of d(‘scribing the ideological. The result is that 
the historical and social sciences have been making comparisons between 
patterns, only a few of which are handled with precision. The other dimen¬ 
sions remain wholly qualitative, impressionistic and conjectural.^^ 

We have undertaken to clear up some of the confusion that has long 
beset the analysis of “environment” by introducing basic distinctions: the 
first between the “attention frame” and “surroundings,” and the second 
between the “media frame” and the “non-media frame.” The attention frame 
or “milieu” is the part of an environment reaching the focus of attention 
of a person or group; the surroundings do not reach the focus. The media 
frame is composed of the signs coming to the focus of attention (the press 
which is actually read, for instance). The non-media frame includes the 
features of an environment that, although not signs, reach attention, such as 
conspicuous buildings, or persons. Whether any given set of surrounding 
does affect the structure of attention is to be settled by observing the phe¬ 
nomena, not by assumption. 

The fundamental nature of these relations is evident when we reflect 
upon the requirements for a scientific explanation of response. Two sets 
of factors are involved: the environment and predispositions. R (response) 
is a function, in the mathematical sense, of E (environment) and P (pre- 

marized in Quincy Wright, A Study of War, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 2 
vols., 1942. Note especially Chapter XXX. 

See Harold D. Lasswell, “Communications Research and Politics,” in Print 
Radio, and Film in a Democracy, edited by Douglas Waples, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 1942, pp. 101-117. 
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disposition); and we have shown that the part of the environment imme¬ 
diately affecting response is what comes to the focus of attention (the at¬ 
tention frame). Information about surroundings is pertinent only to the 
degree to which it can be shown that the surroundings determine attention. 
In deciding whether any feature of the environment comes to the focus, 
it is necessary to demonstrate that a minimum (the threshold level) has 
been elicited. We do not consider that radio programs which are blacked 
out by static have come to the attention of an audience. A threshold level 
has not been reached. (The threshold is not part of the R in the formula 
of explanation used above; only changes above the threshold are called 
“effects”—response to what is brought into the attention field.) 

The procedures of “content analysis” of communication are appropriate 
to the problem of describing the structure of attention in quantitative 
terms.Before entering upon technicalities, it may be pointed out that 
quantitative ways of describing attention serve many practical, as well as 
scientific, purposes. Anticipating the enemy is one of the most crucial and 
tantalizing problems in the conduct of war. The intelligence branch of 
every staff or operations agency is matching wits with the enemy. The job 
is to out-guess the enemy, to foretell his military, diplomatic, economic 
and propaganda moves before he makes them, and to estimate where 
attack would do him the most harm. A principal source of information is 
what the enemy disseminates in his media of communication. 

The Global War introduced a new source of information about the 
enemy—radio broadcasts under his supervision. When the enemy speaks to 
his home population, it is possible to listen in. We overhear what the 
enemy says to his allies, to neutrals and to his enemies. At the outbreak of 
the Global War, belligerent governments set monitors to work, listening, 
recording and summarizing the output of enemy and enemy-controlled 
stations. In Great Britain a group connected with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation subjected this enormous body of material to systematic ex¬ 
amination and began forecasting Nazi policy. These estimates have since 
been restudied.The same procedures have also been applied to the press 

i-For a review of the research situation at the outbreak of the war (1939), con¬ 
sult Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and Franklyn R. Bradshaw What Reading Does 
to People, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940. More recent developments are 
noted in Harold D. Lasswell, “Content Analysis,” in Bruce L. Smith, Harold D. Lasswell 
and Ralph D. Casey, Propaganda, Communication and Public Opinion, Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, Princeton, 1946. (Modified from Document II, Experimental Division for 
the Study of Wartime Communications, Library of Congress, 1942.) 

Ernst Kris, Hans Speier and Associates, German Radio Propaganda; Report on 
Home Broadcasts During the War, Oxford University Press, New York, 1944. See also 
Propaganda by Short Wave, edited by Harwood L. Childs and John B. Whitton, Prince¬ 
ton University Press, Princeton, 1942; and the valuable essay by Charles Siepmann, Radio 
in Wartime, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1942. A survey of the situation in 1939 is 
by Thomas Grandin, The Political Use of Radio, Geneva Research Centre, Geneva, 1939; 
for a later period, Amo Huth Radio Today; The Present State of Broadcasting in the 
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and to every other channel of communication. The full plan of the enemy 
often appears only when the entire stream of communication is interpreted 
as a whole. 

As we improve our methods of describing public attention and response, 
our results become more useful for another practical purpose—the detect¬ 
ing of political propaganda. During World War II, the U. S. Department of 
Justice employed objective propaganda analysis to expose and prosecute 
enemy agents, like the Transocean Information Service (Nazi-controlled) 
and “native Fascists.” The Federal Communications Commission described 
in Court the Axis themes recognized by experts who monitored and ana¬ 
lyzed short-wave broadcasts emanating from Germany, Japan and Italy. 
Objective procedures had been applied in discovering these themes. Ob¬ 
jective procedures were also used to analyze the periodicals published by 
the defendants, and to reveal the parallels between them [ind the themes 
disseminated by Axis propagandists.^* 

Quite apart from the use of legal action, it is important that members 
of the public be informed of the behavior of those with access to the chan¬ 
nels of communication. In deciding how much we can rely upon a given 
newspaper, it is important to know if that newspaper ceases to attack 
Russia when Germany and Russia sign a non-aggression pact, and then re¬ 
turns to the attack as soon as Germany and Russia fall apart. Under these 
conditions, we have grounds for inferring a pro-German propaganda policy. 
By studying the news, editorial and feature material in a medium of com¬ 
munication under known German control, we can check on this inference. 
We may find that the two media distribute praise and blame in the same 
way among public leaders and the political parties; and that they take the 
same stand on domestic and foreign issues. If so, our inference is strength¬ 
ened that the channel is dominated by pro-German policies.^'' 

World. Geneva Research Centre, Geneva, 1942. Concerninc the news and documentary 
film, the most penetrating inquiry to date, is by Siegfried Kracaucr, Propaganda and 
the Nazi War Film, Museum of Modern Art Film Library, New York, 1942. 

United States of America vs. William Dudley Pelley (and others), tried in the 
U. S. District Court for the Southern District of Indiana, Indianapolis Division, summer, 
1942; convection affirmed on appeal to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Southern Cir¬ 
cuit, October Term, 1942. A writ of certiorari denied by the U. S. Supreme Court. Gov¬ 
ernment witnesses included Harold N. Graves, Jr., of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, and Harold D. Lasswell. 

The historians of literature have relied upon quantitative analysis as one of the 
chief means at their disposal in the many “detection” problems that c^onfront them. 
They must detect corrupt texts, decide among competing attributions of authorship, 
arrive at the true order in which works were composed, determine the sources relied upon 
by the author and the influences affecting authorship. As Yule points out, the technique 
of word-counting goes back many centuries, at least to the "Masoretes,” who, after the 
destruction of the Jewish state, a.d. 70, devoted themselves to preserving the text of the 
Bible and the correct manner of pronunciation. It is curious to see that, despite the 
ease and amount of word-counting, first-class statisticians have only begun to concern 
themselves with the problems invmved—notably G. Udny Yule, The Statistical Study of 
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In the preceding paragraphs, we have said that policy may be served 
by objective procedures used to anticipate the enemy and to detect propa¬ 
ganda. Also, as scientific knowledge increases, the possibility of control 
improves; hence, a third contribution of objective research to policy is 
skilL^^ Skill is the most economical utilization of available means to attain 
a goal. Appraisals of skill are among the most diflBcult judgments to estab¬ 
lish on a convincing basis, since they depend upon exhaustive knowledge 
of concrete circumstances and of scientific relations. To say that A is more 
skillful than B in a given situation is to allow for all factors being “equal.” 
It is not easy to demonstrate that the two sets of environing and predispos- 

Literary Vocabulary^ Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, Eng., 1944. Although 
word-counting is involved in the .study of communication, not all quantitative procedures 
are necessarily “content analysis.” This term can legitimately be applied only when 
“counts” are undertaken with reference to a general theory of the communication 
process. In this sense, “content analysis” is quite recent. 

The literary historians have occasionally been stimulated by the methods of crytog- 
raphy, and they have also made direct contributions to the subject. One example of the 
influence of this art is Edith Rickert, long associated witli J. M. Manly in Chaucerian 
research, who worked in the “Black Chamber” during World War I, and subsequently 
devised new ways of studying style: "New Methods for the Study of Literature, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926. A brief example of differences in the handling 
of political material by different autlmrs is revealed by a simple study of Scipio s alleged 
speech to the mutineers in 206 b.c. In Polybius “The speech contains 520 words, in which 
pronouns or verbal forms of the first person singular occur 14 times—i.e., once in every 
37 words. In Livy the speech occupies about 1025 words, and there are no less than 64 
occurrences of ego or meus or verbs in the first person singular—i.e., one word in every 
16—a frequency of more than double.” (R. S. Conway, The Portrait of a Roman Gentle¬ 
man, from Livy, Bull of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 7 (1922-23: 8-22.) 

An absorbing mystery story has been written in which detection depends upon content 
analysis and engineering: Brett Rutledge (pseud, of Elliott Paul), The Death of Lord 
l/aw Haw, Random Hou.se, New York, 1940. On certain problems see Wladimir Elias- 
berg, “Linguistics and Political Criminologv,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 5 
(1944): 769-774. 

Hypotheses or assumptions about .skill have been stated or implied in quantitative 
studies of many channels of expression. Special attention has been given to oratory, from 
this point of view, and especially to such quantifiable characteristics as length of sentence. 
The language of Rufus Choate so greatly impressed his contemporaries that the chief 
justice of the highest court in Ma.ssachusetts, Joseph Ncilson, was among those who gave 
it special study {Memoirs of Rufus Choate, Houghton, Mifflin, 1884). Choate was given 
to long sentences, averaging no fewer than 37 words in one of his most famous cases. 
Nearly an eighth of all his sentences, in this instance, contained more than 80 words. 
Consult John W. Black, “Rufus Choate,” in A History and Criticism of American Public 
Address, prepared under the auspices of The National Association of Teachers of Speecn, 
William Norwood Brigance, Editor, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943. Vol. 1, pp. 455-456. 
More technical investigations are conducted by modem specialists on public speaking. 
Howard L. Runion, for example, concentrated on fifty speeches by Woodrow Wilson, 
and counted many features, including the use of figures of speech. (Unpublished dis¬ 
sertation, University of Wisconsin, 1932. For more detail see Dayton David McKean, 
“Woodrow Wilson,” in op. cit. Vol. 2, pp. 968-992, Brigance, editor.) It is perhaps un¬ 
necessary to remark that studies of classical orators are researches into the style of class¬ 
ical historians. See, for instance, Grover Cleveland Kenyan, Antithesis in the Speeches of 
Greek Historiaris, University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 1941. 
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ing factors are strictly comparable. The simple fact that the Nazis won out 
in Germany against the Socialists and other parties does not necessarily 
warrant the conclusion that the Nazis were more skillful propagandists 
than their antagonists. Or the failure of the French to hold out against the 
Germans longer in 1940 was not necessarily because French propagandists 
were lacking in skill. The “skill” factor can be separated from the others 
only when a very comprehensive view can be gained of the context. Did 
the responsible heads of state choose the most suitable personnel to con¬ 
duct propaganda operations? Were the most effective symbols chosen? The 
most useful media? In each case, the question must be answered with 
reference to alternati^^es available in the original situation. 

That content analysis has a direct bearing on the evaluation of .skill is 
evident, since such methods introduce a degree of precise description at 
many points in the propaganda process. Directives can be describrd in 
detail; so, too, can material released through the propaganda agencies and 
disseminated through various media controlled by, or beyond the control 
of, the propagandist. Indeed, as we pointed out in our analysis of the atten¬ 
tion factor in world politics,^^ every link in the chain of communication 
can be described when suitable methods are used; quantitative procedures 
reduce the margin of uncertainty in the basic data. (There is, of course, no 
implication that non-quantitative methods should be dropped. On the con¬ 
trary, there is need of more systematic theory and of more luminous 
“hunches” if the full potentialities of precision are to be realized in practice. 
As the history of quantification shows [in economics, for instance], there 
is never-ending, fruitful interplay between theory, hunch, impression and 
precision.) 

A fourth contribution relates not to policy as a whole, but to the 
special objectives of humane politics. The aim of humane politics is a 
commonwealth in which the dignity of man is accepted in theory and fact. 
Whatever improves our understanding of attitude is a potential instrument 
of humane politics. Up to the present, physical science has not provided us 
with means of penetrating the skull of a human being and directly reading 
off his experiences. Hence, we are compelled to rely upon indirect means 
of piercing the wall that separates us from him. Words provide us with 
clues, but we hesitate to take all phrases at their face value. Apart from 
deliberate duplicity, langauge has shortcomings as a vehicle for the trans¬ 
mission of thought and feeling. It is important to recognize that we obtain 
insight into the world of the other person when we are fully acquainted 
with what has come to his attention. Certainly the world of the country 
boy is full of the sights and smells and sounds of nature. The city boy, on 

See Harold D. Lasswell in Lyman Bryson (ed.) The Communication of Ideas, 
Harper’s, New York, 1948, Chapters IV and XV. 
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the other hand, lives in a labyrinth of streets, buildings, vehicles and 
crowds. A Chinese youth of good family has his ancestors continually 
thrust upon his notice; an American youth may vaguely recall his grand¬ 
parents. The son of an English ruling family may be reared on the anec¬ 
dotes of centuries of imperial history, while the son of an American busi¬ 
ness man recalls that there was a Revolution and that Bunker Hill had 
something to do with it. 

The dominant political symbols of an epoch provide part of the common 
experience of millions of men. There is some fascination in the thought of 
how many human beings are bound together by a thread no more sub¬ 
stantial than the resonance of a name or the clang of a slogan. In war, men 
suffer pain, hunger, sorrow; the specific source of pain, the specific sensa¬ 
tion of one’s specific object of sorrow, may be very private. In contrast, 
the key symbol enters directly into the focus of all men and provides an 
element of common experience.^® 

It is obvious that a complete survey of mass attention will go far beyond 
the press, the broadcast or the film. It will cover every medium of mass 
communication. Further, a complete survey would concentrate upon the 

The use of key symbols in Quantitative analysis of compaarative literature is 
exemplified by Josepnine Miles, “Some Major Poetic Words,” Essays and Studies (by 
members of ^e Department of English, University of California), University of Cali¬ 
fornia Publications in English, Vol. XIV, University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1943, pp. 233-239. “. . . the trend of change through five hundred years 
of main consistencies may be justly observed, and may be summarized in these three 
ways: First, in terms of parts of speech, it may be said that all the verbs to be stressed 
by more than one poet were established by Donne or sooner; the adjectives, by Bums, 
or sooner; the last noun, not until Poe, Second, in terms of new subject matter, the 
direction is clear from making to thinking, from good and great to high and sweet and 
wild, and from heaven and man to soul and heart, to eye and hand, and then to day, 
sun, dream, night; it is the direction from action to thought, and from conceived to 
sensed. Third, in terms of contrast between first and last, the prevailing strength of the 
three main words, man, love, and see, stands out, mainly the simple verbs are lost, and 
heart, day, and night are the fresher forces. These three views, as we have seen, add up 
strongly to one: the \ iew of a general stability in the language of major English poetry, 
tempered by the shift, gradual in all save Collins, from action and concept toward feel¬ 
ing and sensing.” 

Expertly conducted studies in expressive media other than literature can throw a 
light on the changing outlook of peoples. The ruling classes of Delft, for instance, early 
retired from the brewing industry to live upon investments in the East India Company, 
and remained retired generation after generation. As they shrank from all forms of com¬ 
mercial activity, no other outgoing mode of life attracted them. Max Eisler has been able 
to demonstrate a remarkable parallel between Delft’s paintings and the quietism of 
Delft life. First, they found landscapes too breezy and, withdrawing indoors, bought 
church interiors. Presently these seemed too expansive, and they took to cozy home 
interiors. Vermeer was the culminating artist in this development, and we see in his 
paintings the citizens of Delft in unvarying sunshine lounging at table, staring at their 
reflections in a mirror, or at their jewels; sometimes they have passed from lethargy to 
sleep. And in these paintings the walls are seen coming closer and closer. Year by year, 
the world of the Delft rentiers grows narrower and narrower, though always in perpetual 
sunshine (Max Eisler, Alt-Delft, Vienna, 1923. Put in perspective by Miriam Beard, A 
History of the Business Man, Macmillan, New York, 1938, p. 306.) 
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most active decision-makers, disclosing the milieu of the heads of states, the 
chiefs of stafiF, diplomats and all other groups. An exhaustive inventory 
would describe the entire intelligence process.^® 

Why, then, be quantitative about communication? Because of the sci¬ 
entific and policy gains that can come of it. The sucial process is one of 
collaboration and communication; and quantitative methods have already 
demonstrated their usefulness in dealing with the former. Further under¬ 
standing and control depend upon equalizing our skill in relation to both. 

Special studies eventually to be made public have been completed by some of 
our associates in the World Attention Survey: Professor Richard Burks, Wayne Uni¬ 
versity; Dr. Heinz H. F Eiilau; Dr. Bruno Foa, formerly University of Turin: Doris 
Lewis; Dean James J. Robbins, American University; Professor David N. Rowe, Yale 
University; Professor Douglas Waples, University of Chicago. 



Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites 


TRENDS IN 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PROPAGANDA 


In speaking of propaganda, we refer to the political sphere and not to 
promotional activities in general. We define acts of propaganda, in agree¬ 
ment with li. D. Lass well ^ as attempts to iniluence attitudes of large 
numbers of people on controversial issues of relevance to a group. Propa¬ 
ganda is thus distinguished from education which deals with non-contro- 
versial issues. Moreover, not all treatments of controversial issues of rele¬ 
vance to a group fall under the definition; they are not propaganda if they 
aim at the clarification of issues rather than at the changing of attitudes. 

In the following, we deal mainly with propaganda by agents of govern¬ 
ment and exclusively with propaganda using the channels of mass com¬ 
munication, i.e., principally print, radio and film. 

However, neither the potentialities of any one medium, nor the variety 
of promotional devices used by all will be discussed here. We are con¬ 
cerned with the place of propaganda in Western civilization. Our general 
hypothesis is that responses to political propaganda in the Western world 
have considerably changed during the last decades; and that these changes 
are related to trends in the sociopsychological conditions of life in the 
twentieth century. 

We shall not be able to offer conclusive proof for the points we wish 
to make. We do not know of the existence of data comprehensive and re¬ 
liable enough to demonstrate in quantitative terms broad hypotheses about 
changes in responses to propaganda. We start out from changes in content 
and style of propaganda, assuming that they reflect the propagandist’s ex¬ 
pectation as to the response of his audience. The propagandist may be mis- 

Repfinted from Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, Vol. I (1947), pp. 393-409, by 
permission of the authors and the publisher. (Copyright, 1947, by the International Uni¬ 
versities Press.) 

1 Lasswell, H. D. Propaganda Techniques in the World War, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927. Smith, B. L., Lasswell, H. D. and Casey, R. D. Propaganda, Communica¬ 
tion, and Public Opinion, Princeton Univ. Press, 1946. 
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taken in his expectations, but finally he will be informed to some extent 
about his audiences’ response, and adapt his output, within limit, to their 
predispositions. 

We choose two situations in which propaganda was directed towards 
comparable objectives: the two World Wars. 

Wartime propaganda is enacted in a situation with strictly limited goals. 
Under whatever conditions, the objective of propagandists in wartime is to 
maximize social participation among members of their own group and to 
minimize participation among menibers of the enemy group. Social par¬ 
ticipation is characterized by concern for the objectives of the group, the 
sharing of its activities, and the preparedness to accept deprivations (m its 
behalf. High “participation” is therefore identical with high “morale.” Its 
psychological dynamics arc mutual identifications among group members, 
and identification of individual members with leaders or leading ideals of 
the group, strong cathexis of the goal set by the group, and decreased 
cathexis of the self; processes that at least in part are preconscious and 
unconscious. Low participation may manifest itself in two ways: first, par¬ 
ticipation may be shifted partly or totally from one group to another. In 
this case, one may .speak of a split in participation. Second, low participa¬ 
tion may manifest itself as a withdrawal of individuals from the political 
sphere; in this case, we speak of privatization^ (II. Speier and M. Otis).® 

The psychological dynamics of a split in participation are obvious; one 
set of identifications and objectives has been replaced by another. The only 
dynamic change consists in the fact that, as a rule, the old group has not 
lost its cathexis, but has become the target of hostility. 

The dynamics of privatization are more complex: withdrawal of ca- 
thexes from the group of its objectives leads to a process comparable to, but 
not identical with a narcissistic regression. Concern with the self becomes 
dominant. Since the striving for individual indulgence is maximized, the 
individual becomes exceedingly vulnerable to deprivation. 

Modern warfare is distinguished from older types of warfare by the fact 
that it affects larger numbers of individuals. In total war “nations at arms” 
oppose each other with all their resources. Hence participation becomes 
increasingly important. To the extent that preparedness for war infringes 
upon life in peace, the problem continues to exist in peacetime. 

Participation of whole nations was more essential during World War I 

2 Two kinds of decreased participation in the direction of privatization can be dis¬ 
tinguished; first, a decrease of active attitudes towards the political sphere, in favor of 
passive or merely adjusting attitudes; in this ca.se, one must speak of a decrease of atti- 
tudinal participation; second, a decrease of the actual sharing in political action; in this 
case, one might speak of a decrease of behavioral participation. 

3 Speier, H. and Otis, M. “German Radio Propaganda to France during the Battle 
of France,” in: Radio Research, 1942/43 eds. P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton, New 
York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944, pp. 208-247. 
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than during any previous v^^ar; and yet it was somewhat less essential than 
during World War II; the first World War, especially at its onset, was “less 
total” than the second. On the other hand, the media of mass communica¬ 
tion were less developed; radio and film had hardly been tested. Three 
areas of difference between the propagandas of the two wars seem par¬ 
ticularly relevant in our context: 

1. Propaganda during the second World War exhibited, on the 
whole, a higher degree of sobriety than propaganda during World War 
I; the incidence of highly emotionalized terms was probably lower. 

2. Propaganda during the second World War was, on the whole, less 
moralistic than propaganda during the first World War; the incidence of 
preference statements as against fact statements was probably lower. 

3. Propaganda during the second World War tended to put a 
moderate ceiling on grosser divergences from presently or subsequently 
ascertainable facts, divergences that were more frequent in propaganda 
during the first World War. Also, propaganda during the second World 
War tended to give fuller information about relevant events than propa¬ 
ganda during World War I. 

In summarizing the psychological aspects of these differences, we might say 
that propaganda appeals were less frequently directed to id and superego, 
more prominently to the ego. 

In this respect, these areas of difference are representative of others. 
At least two qualifications to the points mentioned above are essential: 
first, most of the differences we stress became ever clearer the longer the 
scond World War lasted; second, they were more accentuated in the propa¬ 
ganda of the Western democracies than in that of Germany and Russia.^ 

The u.se of emotionalized language was, at the outset of World War II, 
almost completely absent in British propaganda. When, in the autumn of 1939, 
Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, referred to the Nazis as “Huns,” 
thus using the stereotype current during World War I, he was publicly rebuked. 
Basically, that attitude persisted throughout the war in Britain and the United 
States. “We don’t want to be driven into hate” was the tenor of opinion. There 
were modifications of this attitude; in the United States in regard to Japan, in 
Britain after the severe onslaught of bombing. However, hate campaigns re¬ 
mained largely unacceptable. In Germany, a similar attitude persisted: attempts 
of German propaganda to brandish the bombing of German cities by British and 
later by American planes as barbarism, to speak of the crews of these planes as 
“night pirates” and of German raids against Britain as retaliatory largely failed to 
arouse indignant hate. 

The waning power of moral argumentation in propaganda is best illustrated 

** In the following, we shall in the main limit ourselves to examples from American, 
British and German propaganda, and some data on response; information on reactions 
of Russian and Japanese audiences is not accessible. 
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by the fact that one of the predominant themes of propaganda during World 
War I played no comparable part in World War II. The theme “Our cause is 
right; theirs is wrong” was secondary in the propaganda of the Western powers; 
its part in German propaganda was limited; only in Russian propaganda was its 
role presumably comparable to that it had played in World War 1 propaganda. 
In the democratic countries and in Germany, the moral argumentation was re¬ 
placed by one in terms of indulgence and deprivation (profit or loss): “We are 
winning; they are losing”; and: “These will be the blessings of victory; these the 
calamities of defeat.” There is evidence indicating that both in the democracies 
and in Germany this type of appeal was eminently successful. In other words: 
success of propaganda was dependent on the transformation of superego appeals 
into appeals to the ego.® 

The third area of diflFerence, the increased concern for some agreement be¬ 
tween the content of propaganda and ascertainable facts, and the increased con¬ 
cern for detailed information was to some considerable extent related to tech¬ 
nological change. Thus, during the first World War, the German people were 
never explicitly (and implicitly only much later) informed about the German 
defeat in the battle of the Marne in September 1914. A similar reticence tluring 
the second World War would not have proved expedient, since in spite of coer¬ 
cive measures, allied radio transmissions were widely listened to by Germans. 
However, technological progress was not the only reason for the change. The 
concern with credibility had increased, independently of the technology of 
communication. The tendency to check statements of one’s own against those of 
enemy governments existed both in Germany and in the democracies; while it 
was limited in Germany, it was widely spread in Britain and the United States. 

The differences of propaganda during World Wars I and II are epito¬ 
mized in the treatment of a theme related to all three areas discussed- 
enemy atrocities. As far as we know, only Russian propaganda on German 
atrocities, and German propaganda on Russian atrocities gave to this theme 
about the same importance in World War II that all propagandists had 
given it during World War I, But German reports on allied atrocities were 
rather timid, if compared to the inventiveness of German propaganda in 
other areas; and German propaganda about Soviet atrocities was largely 
designed to create fear and defensive combativeness rather than hate and 
indignation. In the democracies, however, the “playing down” of reports on 
enemy atrocities was a guiding principle of propaganda, at least until 1945. 
While during World War I, allied propagandists did not refrain from exag¬ 
gerating and even inventing atrocities, uncontestable evidence of enemy 
atrocities was, for a long time, withheld during World War II. It is need¬ 
less to say that the atrocities to which this documentation referred and 
which, at the end of the war and after the war became manifest to the 
soldiers of armies traversing Europe, were of a kind totally diflFerent in 
horror from anything the world of the earlier twentieth century had known. 

® Masserman, J. H. Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry, Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 
1946. He makes a similar point (p. 219). He speaks of “resonance with personal in¬ 
centives.” 
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'fhe purposeful reticence of the democratic governments becomes thereby 
even more significant. 

No adequate understanding of these propaganda trends is possible, 
unless we take two closely related trends in the predispositions of the 
public into account. Our thesis is that the differences between the propa¬ 
ganda styles during both World Wars are largely due to the rising tenden¬ 
cies towards distrust and privatization—tendencies that we believe to have 
existed in the Western democracies as well as in Germany. 

Distrust is directed primarily against the propagandist and the authority 
he represents, secondarily also against the ‘"suggestibility” of the "propa¬ 
gan dee.” ® 

The first mentioned manifestation of distrust can be traced back to the last 
war. Propaganda operated then on a new level of technological perfection; the 
latent possibilities of the mass communication media became suddenly manifest; 
in all belligerent countries, outbursts of enthusiasm for war occurred. Propa¬ 
gandists, like children playing with a new toy, charged their messages with many 
manufactured contents. After the war, they reported on their own achievements— 
sometimes exaggerating the extent to which they had distorted events. These 
reports helped to create the aura of secret power that ever since has surrounded 
propagandists. In Britain and the United States, some of this prestige was trans¬ 
ferred from the propagandist to the public relations counsel; some of the men 
who had successfully worked in government agencies became pioneers of modern 
advertising. Beliefs in the power of propaganda led to a phobia of political per¬ 
suasion; propaganda became “a bad name,” an influence against which the com¬ 
mon man had to guard himself. 

The political and economic failures of the postwar era, the futility of the ideal¬ 
istic appeals which had helped to conclude the first World War, reinforced this 
distrust. Its spread and influence on the political scene, however, was sharply 
different in different areas. In Germany, the distrust of propaganda was manip¬ 
ulated by the nationalist, and later, the national-socialist movement. Propaganda 
was identified with those allied propaganda efforts that had accompanied German 
defeat.’' While distrust was directed against one side, nationalist and national 
socialist propaganda could operate more freely under the guise of anti-propa¬ 
ganda. In the Western democracies, the propaganda phobia rose during the Great 
Depression. It became a lasting attitude both in the United States and possibly 
to a lesser degree, in the United Kingdom; and it took years of experience to dis¬ 
cover a propaganda style that would at least not provoke distrust. While the dis¬ 
dain of propaganda had been initiated by the upper strata, it was during the 
second World War more intense with lower socio-economic groups. 

At this point, it becomes essential to supplement our analysis of the 
distrust of propaganda by a discussion of contemporary privatization ten- 

® Kris, E. “The Danger of Propaganda,” American Imago, 2, 1941, pp. 1-42. Kris, E. 
“Some Problems of War Propaganda.” A Note on Propaganda, Old and New, Psycho¬ 
analytic Quarterly, 2, 1943, pp. 381-99. 

’ For the question of the actual contribution of propaganda to this defeat and gen¬ 
erally for the question of the limited influence of propaganda on warfare, see Kris, E., 
Speier, H. and Associates, German Radio Propaganda, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1944. 
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dencies. Many motivations contribute to such tendencies. Some of them 
are not taken up here.® 

Individuals in the mass societies of the twentieth century are to an ever 
increasing extent involved in public affairs; it become? increasingly difficult to 
ignore them. But “ordinary" individuals have ever less the feeling that they can 
understand or influence the very events upon which their life and happiness is 
known to depend.® At the same time, leaders in both totalitarian aiul demo¬ 
cratic societies claim that decisions ultimately rest upon the common man’s con¬ 
sent, and that the information supplied to him fully enables him to evaluate the 
situation. The contrast between these claims and the common man’s experience 
extends to many areas. Thus in economic life ever more depends upon state 
interference. But, on the other hand, people increasing!)' regard eeonc^rnic policy 
as a province in which the professional specialist is paramount and the common 
man incompetent. The increasing “statification” of economic life has hvxm accom¬ 
panied by a rising mass reputation of scientific economics as a specialty. The 
emotional charges of simple economic formulae such as “free enterprise” or 
“socialization of the means of production” scian to have d('creased (one might 
speak, at least in certain areas, of the silent breakdown of “capitalism” and 
“socialism” as ideologies). While the economic specialist is to fulfill the most 
urgent demand of the common man, that for security of employment, the distance 
between him and his beneficiary grows; he becomes part of a powerful elite, 
upon which the common man looks with a distrust rooted in dependency. 

This is but one instance of the experience of disparity—of insight as well as 
power—between the common man and the various political organizations into 
which he is integrated. That disparity counteracts the feeling of power which 
accompanies the manipulation of increasingly effective machinery, whether of 
production or destruction: the common man is usually acutely aware of the fact 
that the “button” he is “pushing” belongs to an apparatus far out of the reach 
of any unorganized individual. 

This feeling of disparity greatly affects the common man’s attitude to foreign 
policy. The potential proximity of total war produces situations that not only 
seem inherently incomprehensible, but that he, the common man, feels cannot 
be made comprehensible to him by his government. “Security considerations,” he 
infers, are the reason why the “real dope” is kept away from him. Thus the dis¬ 
tance between the common man and the policy maker has grown to such an 
extent that awe and distrust support each other. 

The common man feels impotent in a world where specialized skills control 
events that at any moment may transform his life. That feeling of impotence be¬ 
stows upon political facts something of the solidity of natural events, like weather 
or hurricane, that come and go. Two attitudes result from this feeling: First, one 
does not inquire into the causation of the events thus viewed; second, one does 
not inquire into their morality. 

® For instance, we do not propose to discuss how privatization is related to changes 
in values. 

® Mannheim, K. Man and Society in an Age of Transition, K. Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., London, 1940. Kecskemeti, P. and Leites, N. Some Psychological Hypotheses on 
Nazi Germany, Washington, D.C. Library of Congress, 1945 (multigraphea). 

American soldiers during the second World War were frequently explicitly opposed 
to discussions of its causation: going into its pre-history was frequently regarded as futile 
and somewhat “out of this world.” 
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The feeling that politics as such is outside the reach of morals is an extreme 
form of this attitude. Probably moral indignation as a reaction to political events 
has been declining since the turn of the century. One may compare the intense 
reactions to injustice against individuals under comparatively stable social condi¬ 
tions—the Dreyfus affair, the cases of Ferrer, Nurse Cavell, Sacco and Vanzetti— 
with the limited reactions to Nazi terror and extermination practices as they grad¬ 
ually became notorious. In the case of the Nazis, public reaction went through 
a sequence of frank disbelief, reserved doubt, short lived shock and subsequent 
indifference. 

The psychological dynamics operating the interplay of distrust and 
privatization can now be formulated more sharply. We here distinguish in 
the continuum of distrusteful attitudes, two cases: One we call critical dis¬ 
trust; the other projective distrust. “ In the child*s development, the former 
arose not independently from the latter. Critical distrust facilitates adjust¬ 
ment to reality and independence; it is at the foundation of scientific 
thought, and is an essential incentive in the battle against what Freud 
called the prohibition of thinking in the individual. Critical distrust has 
gained a decisive importance in modern society, since technology has 
played havoc with many kinds of magic. Projective distrust, on the other 
hand, is derived ultimately from ambivalence; it is an expression of hos¬ 
tility, in which aggressive tendencies against others, frequently against 
authority, are perceived as tendencies of others, frequently as attitudes of 
authority. 

We allude to these complex questions only in order to round off our 
argumentation: in the world of the twentieth century, the exercise of 
critical distrust by the common man meets with many obstacles; it is at the 
same time increasingly stimulated and increasingly frustrated. He therefore 
regressively turns to projective distrust: He fears, suspects and hates what 
he cannot understand and master. 

Privatization is, amongst other things, a result of the hostility between 
the individual and the leadership of the group: We mentioned that it is 
comparable to what is known as a narcissistic regression. In order to main¬ 
tain this attitude in which self-interest predominates over group interest— 
the self in this case may include “primary” groups such as the family— 
projective distrust is set into operation. Scepticism becomes the guarantor 
of privatization: scepticism here acts as a defense. If the individual, for 
instance, were to accept available evidence on atrocities, his emotional 
involvement in politics might rise; he might hate or experience enthusiasm. 
Thus privatization could not be maintained. The propagandist’s concern 
in wartime is therefore to reduce such scepticism. 

We do not propose here to discuss in detail their genetic interrelation, nor their 
pathological manifestations, especially in obsessional neuroses and paranoid syndromes. 
(See H. Deutsch's classical expositions. “Zur Psychologie des Misstrauens,” Imago, 7, 
1921, pp. 71-83.) A fuller treatment would also have to consider the question of retalia¬ 
tory and self-punitive distrust. 
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That concern, we said, was more clearly expressed in the democracies 
than in Germany or Russia. In order fully to understand this difference, 
we turn to a more detailed discussion of the relationship between propa¬ 
gandist and ‘ propagandee.” Every propaganda acts occurs in such a rela¬ 
tionship; in the case of propaganda by agents of governments, it is the rela¬ 
tionship between the individual and his government. 

We discuss this relationship in regard to two types of political organi¬ 
zation: the totalitarian state with the charismatic leader and democracy. 
In both cases, the propagandists speak for the leaders, who are the chief 
propagandists. In both cases, propaganda presupposes, and attempts to 
strengthen identifications of the propagandees with the propagandists. 
These identifications, however, have a different character under the two 
regimes. 

In a totalitarian state these identifications concern, to a large extent, id 
and superego functions. These identifications facilitate the gratifying com¬ 
pletion of impulses, as superego functions have been projected upon the 
propagandist, and as he is idealized in an archaic sense: omnipotence, 
ominscience and infallibility are attributed to him. 

In democratic states, the corresponding identifications concern, to a 
large extent, ego functions which are delegated to the propagandist. 
Amongst these functions, the scrutiny of the existing situation and the 
anticipation of the future are of predominant importance. While the propa- 
gandee relies upon the propagandist for the fulfillment of these functions, 
he retains a critical attitude in relation to him. 

Superego and ego identifications, of course, constantly interact. The dis¬ 
tribution of their intensities, however, is clearly dependent upon the insti¬ 
tutionalized relationship between propagandist and propagandee. In this 
sense, we may say that the one is typical of totalitarian, the other of demo¬ 
cratic propaganda relations. 

That difference is reflected in the devices of propaganda. Totalitarian 
propaganda tries to sway the audience into participation; its preferred set¬ 
ting is the visible leader talking to the masses; it is modeled after the 
relations between the hypnotist and his medium. Democratic propaganda 
gives weight to insight as basis for participation; it is to a greater extent 
modeled after the principles of guidance or education. 

The nature of the two propaganda situations accounts for the fact that 
for each of the two kinds of propagandists different goals are difficult to 
reach. The totalitarian propagandist finds it arduous to stimulate initiative 
among his followers. When German propaganda was faced with the task of 
stimulating cooperative action “from below” among the citizens of bombed 
towns, that difficulty became apparent: the devices then adopted were 
plain imitations of the techniques of British propagandists in a similar 
situation. Democratic propagandists meet a comparable difficulty when 
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faced with the task of manifestly denying information on reasons for gov¬ 
ernment action, that is, of demanding implicit trust for a limited time. The 
impasse in which allied leadership found itself when faced with a public 
demand for the opening of a second front, especially in 1943, is an example. 

The two types of propagandists react to the impact of distrust and 
privatization in different ways; these tendencies show a different incidence 
under the two political orders. In a totalitarian state, privatization grows 
with deprivation. Then the latent cleavage of the totalitarian state becomes 
manifest, the cleavage between the faithful, from whose ranks elite and 
sub-elite are recruited, and the indifferent, who are controlled by the 
faithful. Their mounting privatization renders this control more difficult. 
Superego identifications cease to function with ever more individuals, and 
finally they function only with the fanatics. When that situation crystal¬ 
lized in Germany with the approach of defeat, two devices were adopted: 
First, a gradual revision of propaganda policy. Appeals to superego identi¬ 
fications became less and less important and increased weight was given to 
the stimulation of fear: ego interests should now motivate continued alle¬ 
giance. But this did not prevent further privatization. Thus the central 
method of all totalitarian social control was applied ever more consistently: 
violence. In its last phases, Nazi propaganda hardly fulfilled the purpose 
of gaining participation in the present; building the Nazi myth, it ad¬ 
dressed its appeals to future generations. 

Democratic propaganda is better equipped to deal with the tendency 
towards privatization, since it puts greater emphasis on the creation of 
insight. Its appeals are better in tune with a high level of distrust. In 
totalitarian regimes, there is a polarization between the politicized and the 
privatized, which is, however, difficult to perceive from the outside. In 
democratic states, tendencies towards privatization are clearly perceptible 
but their distribution within the society is less clear cut. 

There are periods when this tendency decreases: in America after 
Pearl Harbor, in Britain after May 1940. While enthusiasm was kept at a 
low level, determination prevailed and sacrifice was willingly sustained. 

What was the part of tin' propagandist in such situations? It may be 
illustrated by turning to one specific situation, in which democratic propa¬ 
ganda reached its greatest success. 

We refer to ChurchiH’s propaganda feat during the spring of 1940. The series 
of speeches he made in May, June and July of 1940 are remembered for the 
singular depth of feeling and the heroic quality of language. But these qual¬ 
ities were only accessories to the major political impact of these speeches. Their 
function was a threefold one—to warn Britain of the danger, to clarify its extent, 
and to indicate how everyone could help to meet it. In order to illustrate this 
point, we refer to one topic only: the announcement of the Battle of Britain. 

The first intimation was made on May 12th, three days after Churchiirs ap¬ 
pointment, when the Battle of Flanders had not yet reaehed its climax. After 
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having described the battles on all fronts, Churchill added that “many prepara 
tions had to be made at home.” On May 19th, after the surrender of Holland, and 
during the climax of the Belgian battles, he devoted well over one third of his 
speech to announcing “that after this . . . there will come the battle for our 
island.” And after demanding full mobilization of production, he gave for the 
first time the “box score”: he reported that the R.A.F. had been downing thrcjc 
to four enemy planes for each of their own. This, he inferred, was tlie basis of 
any hope. On June 4th, in his famous speech after Dunkirk, tlie thnne was 
taken up anew and an elaborate account of the chances of the fighter force in a 
battle over the homeland was given. Churchill went into technical details; at a 
time when France seemed still vigorously to resist, lu* acquainted tlit* British 
people with the chances of their survival. While the enemv had broken through 
the allied front with a few thousand armored vehicles, he forecast the future by 
saying: “May it not also be that the course t)f civilization itself will be defended 
by the skill and devotion of a few thousand airmen. And while he discussc'd the 
necessity of ever increasing production, he spoke at this time of imminent defeat 
of “the great British armies of the later years of war.” 

In the later speeches of that unforgettable spring, he elaborated on the sub¬ 
ject. Every one could understand how his own behavior was related to the total 
situation, and how this situation was structured; how supplies were needed for 
the repair and construction of fighter planes, and how in this matter every detail, 
even the smallest one, could contribute to the final result. All this information 
was released well in advance of any German attack. 

Thus Churchill had not only given the “warning signal” and mobilized 
“emergency reactions.” His detailed analysis of the situation also contributed to 
the prevention of an inexpediently large and rapid increase in anxiety: unknown 
danger was transformed into a danger known in kind and extent. He fulfilh^d 
those functions of leadership that can be compared to those fulfilled in the life 
of the individual by the organization of the ego.'^ At the same time, Churchill 
offered his own courage as a model: “If you behave as I do, you will behave 
right.” He not only spoke of Britain’s “finest hour” but was careful to add that in 
this hour “every man and woman had their chance.” 

The propagandist thus seems to fulfill a double function: first that of 
structuring the situation so that it can be anticipated and understood, and 
second, that of offering himself as a model. 

It is essential to understand the difference between the democratic 
leader who functions as a model and the charismatic leader.^’ The latter 
offers himself as an object that replaces superego functions in the indi¬ 
vidual. The model function of leadership implies that in identifying with 
the leader, the individual will best serve tbe ideals he shares with him. But 
the understanding of the situation is a precondition for such moral par¬ 
ticipation. 

The general problem which we here finally approach concerns the rela¬ 
tion between ego and superego functions. One might tentatively formulate 
the hypothesis that in a situation in which the ego functions smoothly, the 

12 Kris, E. “Danger and Morale,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatryy 14, 1944, pp. 
147-155. 

1® Redl, F. “Group Education and Leadership,” Psychiatryy 5, 1942, pp. 573-596. 
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tension between ego and superego is apt to be low. In fact, we find in the 
study of superego formation in the child some evidence in support of such 
a formulation.^^ However, other evidence is contradictory. Frequently, 
successful ego performance is accompanied by intense conflicts between 
ego and superego. We therefore reject this formulation and substitute an¬ 
other: unsuccessful ego functions endanger the positive relationship be¬ 
tween ego and superego. They tend to encourage regressive trends. 
Individuals who feel impotent in the face of a world they do not under¬ 
stand, and are distrustful of those who should act as their guides, tend to 
revert to patterns of behavior known from childhood, in which an increase 
of hostility against the adults and many neurotic or delinquent mechanisms 
may develop. The incidence of such maladjustments may increase in a 
society in which privatization tendencies have become dominant.^® 

Little can be said here about what conclusions can be drawn for the 
future of democratic propaganda from these considerations. They clearly 
point to the desirability of sharp and wide increases of insight into events 
in the world at large among the citizens. Briefly, the trend towards distrust 
and privatization among the audience of the propagandist should be 
turned into a trend towards increase of insight. That trend would find a 
parallel in changes of related techniques: psycho-therapy and education, 
largely under the influence of psychoanalysis, have substituted or are sub¬ 
stituting insight for pressure. If the appropriate education, on a vast enough 
scale and at a rapid enough rate is not provided for, the distrust and 
privatization of the masses may become a fertile soil for totalitarian man¬ 
agement. 

Friedlander, K. “Formation of the Antisocial Character,” The Psycho-Analytic 
Study of the Childs New York, International Universities Press, 1, 1945, pp. 189-204. 

i®’We here note that the traditional discussion of the applicability of “individual” 
psychological hypotheses to “social” events lacks substance, since events dealt with in 
the empirical analysis of human affairs, “psychological” or “sociological,” occur in in¬ 
dividuals. We deal with frequencies of incidence. 
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IN POPULAR MAGAZINES 


The following study is concerned with the content analysis of biographies, 
a literary topic which has inundated the book market for the last tliree 
decades, and has for some time been a regular feature of popular maga¬ 
zines. Surprisingly enough, not very much attention has been paid to this 
phenomenon, none whatever to biographies appearing in magazines, and 
little to those published in book form.^ 

It started before the first World War, but the main onrush came 
shortly afterwards. The popular biography was one of the most conspic\i- 
ous newcomers in the realm of print since the introduction of the short 
story. The circulation of books by Emil Ludwig,^ Andre Maurois, Lytton 
Strachey, Stefan Zweig, etc., reached a figure in the millions, and with each 
new publication, the number of languages into which they were trans¬ 
lated grew. Even if it were only a passing literary fad, one would still 
have to explain why this fashion has had such longevity and is more and 

Reprinted from Radio Research, 1942-43 (1943), pp. 507-520, by permission of the 
author. (Copyright, 1943, by Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton.) 

^ Edward H. O'Neill, A History of American Biography, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. His remarks on pp. 179 ff. on the period since 1919 as the “most prolific one 
in American history for biographical writing," are quoted by Helen McGill Hughes, 
News and the Human Interest Story, University of Cnicago Press, 1940, p. 285 f. The 
book by William S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, 
Macmillan, New York, 1930, which analyzes readers' figures for boods and magazines, 
does not even introduce the category of biographies in its tables on the contents of mag¬ 
azines, and applies it only once for books in a sample analysis of readers in Hyde Park, 
Chicago. The only comment the authors have to offer is: “There is some tendency to 
prefer biographies and poetry, especially in moderate doses to other types of reading ex¬ 
cept fiction" (p. 154). Finally, I want to quote as a witness in this case of scientific 
negligence, Donald A. Stouffer, The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England, 
Princeton University Press, 1941, who in his excellent and very thorough study says: 
“Biography as a branch of literature has been too long neglected" (p. ,3). 

^ Up to the spring of 1939, 3.1 million copies of his books were sold: 1.2 million in 
Germany, 1.1 million in the U.S., 0.8 million elsewhere. (Cf. Emil Ludwig, Traduction 
des CEuvres, Moscia, 1939, p. 2.) 
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more becoming a regular feature in the most diversified media of publica¬ 
tions. 

Whos WhOy once known as a title of a specialized dictionary for editors 
and advertisers, has nowadays become the outspoken or implied question in 
innumerable popular contexts. The interest in individuals has become a 
kind of mass gossip. The majority of weeklies and monthlies, and many 
dailies too, publish at least one life story or a fragment of one in each 
issue; theatre programs present abridged biographies of all the actors; the 
more sophisticated periodicals, such as The New Republie or Harpers, offer 
short accounts of the main intellectual achievements of their contributors; 
and a glance into the popular corners of the book trade, including drug 
store counters, will invariably fall on biographies. All this forces the con¬ 
clusion that there must be a social need seeking gratification by this type 
of literature. 

One way to find out would be to study the readers' reactions, to explore 
by means of various interviewing techniques what they are looking for, 
what they think about the biographical jungle. But it seems to be rather 
prt'inaturc to collect and to evaluate such solicited response until more is 
known about the content structure itself. 

As an experiment in content analysis, a year s publication of The Satur¬ 
day Evening Post (SEP) and of Colliers for the period from April 1940 to 
March 1941 was coven'd.'^ It is regrettable that a complete investigation 
could not be made for the most recent material, but samples taken at 
random from magazines under investigation showed that no basic change 
in till' selection or content structure has occurred since this country's entry 
into the war.‘ 

Before entering into a discussion of our material we shall briefly look 
into the fate of tlie biographical feature during the past decades. 

Production—Yesterday 

Biographic'al sections have not always been a standing feature in these 
p(‘riodicals. If we turn back the pages we find distinct differences in the 
numb(‘r of articles as well as in the selection of people treated. 

Table I gives a survey of the professional distribution of the “heroes" 
in biographies between 1901 and 1941.® 

3 It should not be inferred that the results as presented here are without much change 
applicable to all oth( nagazines which present general and diversified topics. From a 
few selections taken f: )m less widely circulated and more expensive magazines, ranging 
from The New Yorkc to the dollar-a-copy Fortune, it seems very likely that the biog¬ 
raphies presented the: ; differ in their average content structure and therefore in their 
social and psychological implications from these lower-priced popular periodicals. The 
difference in contents corresponds to a difference in readership. 

Cf. footnote 11 of this article. 

^ For the collection of data prior to 1940 the writer is indebted to Miss Miriam 
Wexner. 
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Table I indicates clearly a tremendous increase in biographies as time 
goes on. The average figure of biographies in 1941 is almost four times 
as high as at the beginning of the century. The biography has nowadays 
become a regular weekly feature. Just to illustrate how relatively small 
the number of biographies was forty years ago: in 52 issues of the SEP 
of 1901-02 we find altogether twenty-one biographies as compared with 

TABLE I—Distribution of Biographies According to Professions in 
"Saturday Evening Post" and "Coiner's" for 


Selected 

Years 

Between 

1901-1941 






7901 

■ 1914 

1922-1930 

1930- 

1934 

1940-1941 


(5 Samplm Yrt.) 

{6 Somph Yrt.) 

(4 Yoart) 

(1 Ymar) 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Political life 

81 

46 

112 

28 

95 

31 

31 

25 

Business and professional 

49 

28 

72 

18 

42 

14 

25 

20 

Entertainment 

47 

26 

211 

54 

169 

55 

69 

55 

Total number 

177 

100 

395 

100 

306 

100 

125 

100 

Yearly average of biog 

- 








raphies 

36 


66 


77 


125 



not less than fifty-seven in 1940-41. The smallness of the earlier figure in 
comparison to the present day is emphasized by the fact that non-fictional 
contributions at that time far outnumbered the fiction material. A fair 
average of distribution in the past would be about three fictional and eight 
non-fictional contributions; today we never find more than twice as many 
non-fictional as fictional contributions and in the majority of cases even 
fewer. 

We put the subjects of the biographies in three groups: the spheres of 
political life, of business and professions, and of entertainment (the latter 
in the broadest sense of the word). Looking at our table we find for the 
time before World War I very high interest in political figures and an 
almost equal distribution of business and professional men, on the one 
hand, and of entertainers on the other. This picture changes completely 
after the war. The figures from political life have been cut by 40 per cent; 
the business and professional men have lost 30 per cent of their personnel 
while the entertainers have gained 50 per cent. This numerical relation 
seems to be rather constant from 1922 up to the present day. If we re¬ 
formulate our professional distribution by leaving out the figures from 
political life we see even more clearly the considerable decrease of people 
from the serious and important professions and a corresponding increase of 
entertainers. The social impact of this change comes to the fore strikingly 
if we analyze the composition of the entertainers. This can be seen from 
Table II. 

While at the beginning of the century three quarters of the entertainers 
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were serious artists and writers, we find that this class of people is reduced 
by half twenty years later and tends to disappear almost completely at 
present. 

TABLE n~-PropQrtion of Biographies of Entertainers from the Realm of 
Serious Arts « in "SEP" and "Collier's" for Selected 
Years Between 1901‘1941 


(In Par Cant of Total Biogrophiat of Entartolnars in Each Pariod) 


FTlod 

Proportion 
Entortainon from 

Sorioui Artg 

Total No. 
Entortalnon 

1901*1914 (5 lomplo yrt.) 

77 

47 

1922*1930 (6 sample yrs.) 

38 

211 

1930-1934 (4 yrs.) 

29 

169 

1940*1941 (1 yr.) 

9 

69 


" This group Includat litarotura, fina arts, music, donca, thaotar. 

As an instance of the selection of biographies typical of the first decade 
of the century, it is notable that out of the twenty-one biographies of the 
SEP 1901-02, eleven came from the political sphere, seven from the busi¬ 
ness and professions, and three from entertainment and sport. The people 
in the political group are numerically prominent until before Election Day 
in the various years: candidates for high oflBce, i.e., the President or sena¬ 
tors; the Secretary of the Treasury; an eminent State governor. In the 
business world, we are introduced to J. P. Morgan, the banker; his partner, 
George W. Perkins; James J. Hill, the railroad president. In the professions, 
we find one of the pioneers in aviation; the inventor of the torpedo; a 
famous Negro educator; an immigrant scientist. Among the entertainers 
there is an opera singer, Emma Calve; a poet, Eugene Field; a popular 
fiction writer, F. Marion Crawford. 

If we look at such a selection of people we find that it represents a fair 
cross-section of socially important occupations. Still, in 1922 the picture 
is more similar to the professional distribution quoted above than to the 
one which is characteristic of the present day magazines. If we take, for 
example. Colliers of 1922 we find in a total of 20 biographies only two 
entertainers, but eight business and professional men and ten politicians. 
Leaving out the latter ones, we find among others: Clarence C. Little, the 
progressive President of the University of Maine; Leonard P. Ayres, the 
very-outspoken Vice-President of the Cleveland Trust Company; Director- 
General of the United States Railroad Administration, James C. Davis; 
President of the New York Central Railroad, A. H. Smith; and the City 
Planner, John Nolen. From the entertainment field, we have a short resum^ 
of the stage comedian, Joe Cook (incidentally, by Franklin P. Adams), and 
an autobiographical sketch by Charlie Chaplin. 

We might say that a large proportion of the heroes in both samples 
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are idols of production, that they stem from the productive life, from in¬ 
dustry, business, and natural sciences. There is not a single hero from the 
world of sports and the few artists and entertainers either do not belong 
to the sphere of cheap or mass entertainment or represent a serious attitude 
toward their art as in the case of Chaplin.® The first quarter of the century 
cherishes biography in terms of an open-minded liberal society which really 
wants to know something about its own figures on the decisive social, 
commercial, and cultural fronts. Even in the late Twenties, when jazz 
composers and the sports people are admitted to the inner circle of bio¬ 
graphical heroes, their biographies are written almost exclusively to sup¬ 
plement the reader's knowledge of the technical recjiiirements and accom¬ 
plishments of their respective fields.^ These people, then, are treated as an 
embellishment of the national scene, not yet as something that in itself 
represents a special phenomenon which demands almost undivided atten¬ 
tion. 

We should like to quote from two stories which seem to be char¬ 
acteristic of this past epoch. In a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, the follow¬ 
ing comment is made in connection with the assassination of McKinley: 
‘^We, who give such chances of success to all that it is possible for a 
young man to go as a laborer into the steel business and before he has 
reached his mature prime become, through his own industry and talent, 
the president of a vast steel association—we, who make this possible as no 
country has ever made it possible, have been stabbed in the back by 
anarchy.” ® 

This unbroken confidence in the opportunities open to every individual 
serves as the leitmotiv of the biographies. To a very great extent they are 
to be looked upon as examples of success which can be imitated. These life 
stories are really intended to be educational models. They are written—at 
least ideologically—for someone who the next day may try to emulate the 
man whom he has just envied. 

A biography seems to be the means by which an average person is able 
to reconcile his interest in the important trends of history and in the per- 

® We have omitted from our discussion and our figures a number of very short bio¬ 
graphical features which amounted to little more than anecdotes. These were published 
fairly regularly by the SEP until the late Twenties under the headings “Unknown Cap¬ 
tains of Industry,” “Wall Street Men,” sometimes called “Bulls and Bears,” “Who’s Who 
and Why,” “Workingman’s Wife,” “Literary Folk.” 

See, for instance, the SEP, September 19, 1925, where the auto-racer,, Barney Old¬ 
field, tells a reporter details of his racing experiences and of the mechanics of racing and 
automobiles; September 26, 1925, in which the vaudeville actress, Elsie Janis, comments 
on her imitation acts and also gives details of her techniques. The same holds true for 
the biography of the band leader, Sousa, in the SEP, October 31, 1925, and of the radio 
announcer, Graham McNamee, May 1, 1926; after a few remarks about his own life and 
career, McNamee goes on to discuss the technical aspects of radio and his experiences in 
radio with famous people. 

® Saturday Evening Post, October 12, 1901. 
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sonal lives of other people. In the past, and especially before the first 
World War, the popular biography lived in an optimistic atmosphere where 
understanding of historical processes and interest in successful people 
seemed to integrate pleasantly into one harmonious endeavor; “We know 
now that the men of trade and commerce and finance are the real builders 
of freedom, science, and art—and we watch them and study them accord¬ 
ingly. ... Of course, Mr. Perkins is a ‘self-made man.' Who that has ever 
made a career was not?” “ This may be taken as a classical formulation 
for a period of “rugged individualism” in which there is neither the time 
nor the desire to stimulate a closer interest in the organizers and organiza¬ 
tion of leisure time, but which is characterized by eagerness and confidence 
that the social ladder may be scaled on a mass basis. 

Consumption^Today 

When we turn to our present day sample we face an assortment of 
people which is both qualitatively and quantitatively removed from the 
standards of the past. 

Only two decades ago people from the realm of entertainment played 
a very negligible role in the biographical material. They form now, nu¬ 
merically, the first group. While we have not found a single figure from 
the world of sports in our earlier samples given above, we find them now 
close to the top of favorite selections. The proportion of people from 
political life and from business and professions, both representing the 
“serious side,” has declined from 74 to 45 per cent of the total. 

Let us examine the group of people representing non-political aspects 
of life. 69 are from the world of entertainment and sport; 25 from that 

® Saturday Evening Post, June 28, 1902. 

Here and there we find a casual remark on the function of biographies as models 
for individual imitation, Cf., for instance, Mandel Sherman, “Book Selection and Self 
Therapy,” in The Practice of Book Selection, edited by Louis R. Wilson, University of 
Chicago Press, 1939, p. 172. “In 1890 a book appeared entitled Acres of Diamonds, by 
Russell H, Con well. This book dealt especially witli the problems of attaining success in 
life. The author attempted to encourage tlie reader by giving examples of the struggles 
and triumphs of noted successful men and women. This pattern of encouraging the 
reader by citing examples of great men has continued, and in recent years a number of 
books ha\'c appeared in which mo.st of the content dealt with case histories of noted 
individuals. Some psychologists have suggested that interest in autobiographies and 
biographies has arisen in part from the attempts of the readers to compare their own 
lives with those about whom they read, and thus to seek encouragement from the eyi- 
dence of the struggles of successful people.” 

Helen M. Hughes in her suggestive study has not avoided the tendency to settle the 
problem of biographies by rather simplified psychological formulae. By quoting gen- 
•erously O’Neill, Bemarr MacFadden, and Andre Maurois, she points to the differences of 
the more commemorati\'e and eulogistic elements in earlier biographies and the “anxious 
groping for certainty of people who live in times of rapid change,” which is supposed to 
be connected with the present interest in biography. 
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which we called before the “serious side ” Almost half of the 25 belong to 
some kind of communications professions: there are ten newspapermen 
and radio commentators. Of the remaining 15 business and professional 
people, there are a pair of munitions traders, Athanasiades and Juan March; 
Dr. Brinkley, a quack doctor; and Mr. Angas, judged by many as a dubious 
financial expert; Pittsburgh Phil, a horse race gambler in the “grand style”; 
Mrs. D'Arcy Grant, a woman sailor, and Jo Carstairs, the owner of an island 
resort; the Varian brothers, inventors of gadgets, and Mr. Taylor, an in¬ 
ventor of fool-proof sports devices; Howard Johnson, a roadside restaurant 
genius; Jinx Falkenburg, at that time a professional model; and finally, Dr. 
Peabody, a retired rector of a swanky society prep school. 

The “serious” people are not so serious after all. In fact there are only 
nine who might be looked upon as rather important or characteristic figures 
of the industrial, commercial, or professional activities, and six of these are 
newspapermen or radio commentators. 

We called the heroes of the past “idols of production”; we feel entitled 
to call the present day magazine heroes “idols of consumption.” Indeed, 
almost every one of them is directly, or indirectly, related to the sphere 
of leisure time: either he does not belong to vocations which serve society’s 
basic needs (e.g., the heroes of the world of entertainment and sport), or 
he amounts, more or less, to a caricature of a socially productive agent. 
If we add to the group of the 69 people from the entertainment and sports 
world the ten newspaper and radio men, the professional model, the in¬ 
ventor of sports devices, the quack doctor, the horse race gambler, the 
inventors of gadgets, the owner of the island resort, and the restaurant 
chain owners, we see 87 of all 94 non-political heroes directly active in the 
consumers’ world. 

Of the eight figures who cannot exactly be classified as connected with 
consumption, not more than three—namely, the automobile producer, Sloan; 
the engineer and industrialist. Stout; and the air line czar. Smith—are impor¬ 
tant or characteristic functionaries in the world of production. The two 
armament magnates, the female freight boat skipper, the prep school head, 
and the doubtful market prophet remind us of the standardized protago¬ 
nists in mystery novels and related fictional merchandise: people with a 
more or less normal and typical personal and vocational background who 
would bore us to death if we did not discover that behind the “average” 
front lurks a ‘liuman interest” situation. 

By substituting such a classification according to spheres of activity 
for the cruder one according to professions, we are now prepared to present 
the vocational stratifications of our heroes in a new form. It is shown in 
Table III for the SEP and Colliers of 1940-41. 

If a student in some very distant future should use popular magazines 
of 1941 as a source of information as to what figures the American public 
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looked to in the first stages of the greatest crisis since the birth of the 
Union, he would come to a grotesque result. While the industrial and pro¬ 
fessional endeavors are geared to a maximum of speed and efficiency, the 
idols of the masses are not, as they were in the past, the leading names in 
the battle of production, but the headliners of the movies, the ball parks, 
and the night clubs. While we found that around 1900 and even around 
1920 the vocational distribution of magazine heroes was a rather accurate 

TABLE Ni'^The Heroes and Their Spheres 


Sphere of production 

3 

2 

Sphere of consumption 

91 

73 

Entertainers and sports figures 

69 

55 

Newspaper and radio figures 

10 

8 

Agents of consumers' goods 

5 

4 

Topics of light fiction 

7 

6 

Sphere of politics 

31 

25 

Total 

125 

100 


reflection of the nation s living trends, we observe that today the hero- 
selection corresponds to needs quite difiFerent from those of genuine infor¬ 
mation. They seem to lead to a dream world of the masses who no longer 
are capable or willing to conceive of biographies primarily as a means of 
orientation and education. They receive information not about the agents 
and methods of social production but about the agents and methods of 
social and individual consumption. During the leisure in which they read, 
they read almost exclusively about people who are directly, or indirectly, 
providing for the reader s leisure time. The vocational set-up of the dra¬ 
matis personae is organized as if the social production process were either 
completely exterminated or tacitly understood, and needed no further 
interpretation. Instead, the leisure time period seems to be the new social 
riddle on which extensive reading and studying has to be done.^^ 

The human incorporation of all the social agencies taking care of society 
as a unity of consumers represents a literary type which is turned out as a 

It will be very important to check later how far the present war situation has 
confirmed, changed, or even reversed the trend. A few casual observations on the present- 
day situation may be mentioned. 

The New York Times “Magazine” on July 12, 1942, published an article “Wallace 
Warns Against 'New Isolationism.’ ” The Vice-President of the United States is photo¬ 
graphed playing tennis. The caption for the picture reads “Mr. Wallace’s Serve.^’ This 
picture and its caption are a very revealing symbol. The word “serve” does not refer to 
social usefulness, but to a feature in the Vice-President’s private life. 

This remark can be supplemented by quoting a few issues of the SEP and Colliers, 
picked at random from their publications during the summer of 1942. While everywhere 
else in this study we have limited ourselves to the analysis of strictly biographical con¬ 
tributions, we should like, by quoting some of the topics of the entire issues which we 
have chosen for this year, to emphasize the over-all importance of the spheres of con- 
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standardized article, marketed by a tremendous business, and consumed by 
another mass institution, the nation s magazine reading public. Thus biogra¬ 
phy lives as a mass element among the other elements of mass literaliure. 

Our discovery of a common professional physiognomy in all of these 
portraits encouraged us to guess that what is true of the selection of people 
will also be true of the selection of what is said about these people. This 
hypothesis has been quite justified, as we propose to demonstrate in the 
following pages. Our content analysis not only revealed impressive regu¬ 
larities in the occurrence, omission, and treatment of certain topics, but 
also showed that these regularities may be interpreted in terms of the 
very same category of consumption which was the key to the selection of 
the biographical subjects. Consumption is a thread running through every 
aspect of these stories. The characteristics which we have observed in the 
literary style of the author, in his presentation of personal relations, of pro¬ 
fessions and personalities, can all be integrated around the concept of the 
consumer. 

For classification of the stories* contents, we decided on a four-fold 
scheme. First there are what one might call the sociological aspects of the 
man: his relations to other people, the pattern of his daily life, his relation 
to the world in which he lives. Second, his psychology: what the nature of 
his development has been and the structure of his personality. Third, his 
history: what his encounter with the world has been like~the object world 
which he has mastered or failed to master. Fourth, the evaluation of these 
data which the author more or less consciously conveys by his choice of 
language. Granted that this scheme is somewhat arbitrary, we think our 
division of subject matter has resulted in a fairly eflBcient worksheet, espe¬ 
cially when we consider the backward state of content analysis of this type. 

sumption. Not only has the selection of heroes for biographies not changed since Amer¬ 
ica's active participation in the war, but many other of the non-fictional articles are also 
still concerned with consumers' interests. 

Of the ten non-fictional articles in the SEP, August 8, 1942, five are connected with 
the consumers' world: a serial on Hollywood agents; a report on a hometown circus; a 
report on roadside restaurants; an analysis of women as book readers; and an essay on 
the horse and buggy. In an issue one week later, August 15, 1942, there is a report on 
the International Correspondence School; the continuation of the serial on the Holly¬ 
wood agents; and a biography on the radio idol, Kate Smith. Or let us look at Collier s, 
which as a whole, devotes a much higher percentage of articles to war topics than the 
SEP. Out of nine articles in the issue of July 4, 1942, five belong to the consumers' 
world. There is again one on the horse and buggy, another one on a baseball hero, a 
third one on an Army comedian, a fourth one on a Broadway producer, and finally, one 
on budget buffets. Three weeks later, on July 25, out of ten articles, again five belong to 
the same category. 

In other words, out of 37 articles found in four issues of two leading popular mag¬ 
azines during the present crisis, not less than 17 treat the gustatory and entertainment 
features of the average citizen. 

There appears to be some cause for concern in the fact that so much of the fare 
presented to the reading public during the times immediately preceding the war and 
during the war itself is sdmost completwy divorced from important social issues. 
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As we studied our stories, we looked almost in vain for such vital sub¬ 
jects as the man's relations to politics or to social problems in general. Our 
category of sociology reduces itself to the private lives of the heroes. 
Similarly, our category of psychology was found to contain mainly a static 
image of a human being to whom a number of things happen, culminating 
in a success which seems to be none of his doing. This whole section be¬ 
comes merged with our category of history which is primarily concerned 
with success data, too, and then takes on the character of a catalogue of 
Facts.** When we survey the material on how authors evaluate their 
subjects, what stands out most clearly is the biographers' preoccupation 
with justifying their hero by means of undiscriminating superlatives while 
still interpreting him in terms which bring him as close as possible to the 
level of the average man. 
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FROM BOOK TO FILM 


Every year the people of the United States contribute several billion paid 
admissions to film theaters throughout the country. Every year at least 
fifty percent of the movies which this vast audience pushes to the highest 
box-oflSce success are film adaptations of widely-read novels. If important 
changes occur in the film adaptations of those books, the implications of 
those changes are of great interest. 

What kinds of things are lost and gained by those who see the film as 
a substitute for reading the book? Do the changes fall into discernible 
patterns which may provide insights into the intent of the producers of the 
film, and into the effects upon its audience? Do the changes affect the ma¬ 
terials so vitally that our “popular culture” is of a different order of things 
from the traditional cultural heritage of the “intellectual”? Or are the 
changes merely form changes which do not alter the ultimate message 
conveyed, the problems presented, or the insights provided? 

In one form or another, these questions have been asked many times, 
but most previous approaches to them have been highly impressionistic. 
Literary and esthetic standards have been applied, not with objective rigor, 
but on the basis of personal reference, snap judgment, isolated instance, 
and random impression. Yet the fact that the film as a form of narrative 
reaches a far greater audience than does the novel ^ makes the evaluation 
of the social and cultural implications of alterations in the content of film 
adaptations a matter of great concern to anyone interested in art, or in 
society. 

Reprioted from From Book to Film, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago (1949), by permission of the author. 

1 According to Paul Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall (Radio Listening in America, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948, pp. 2-3), 61 per cent of a representative cross sec¬ 
tion of the adult population had seen one or more movies in the previous month; 26 
per cent had read at least one book during the month. Since the peak of movie attend¬ 
ance is at about age 19, and the sample used reached no respondents under age 21, the 
figures for movie attendance may be taken as conservative. 
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The study from which this material is abstracted^ is an attempt to 
devise a method for making an objective and quantitative comparison of 
the manifest content of twenty-four classic and “standard” novels and the 
corresponding twenty-four films based upon them, to ascertain more sci¬ 
entifically than heretofore exactly what happens when a book is adapted 
to the screen. The method chosen to provide a tool for measuring the 
difference between the treatment accorded the same thematic material 
in two different media was that of comparative content analysis. 

The Analysis Procedure 

The main analysis procedure consisted broadly of three steps; (1) view¬ 
ing the film; (2) reading the book; (3) comparing the book with the 
script. The film was viewed first in order that no preconceptions be brought 
to the film which would hamper the complete objectivity of the analysis of 
manifest content. As the film was run, the analyst took notes on the begin¬ 
ning and ending of each scene, the content of the scene, and the transition 
from one scene to another. Immediately following the viewing of the film 
a complete outline of it was made from the notes, expanding them from 
memory. The book was then read, and notations made wherever a scene, 
a line of dialogue, or a piece of action was recognized as the basis of some 
corresponding scene, dialogue, or action in the film. 

During the reading, all characters not in the film were noted, and all 
changes that could be identified were jotted down, while the book-page- 
number notation was made opposite the portion to which it related on the 
outline of the film mentioned above. When the reading of the book was 
completed, the script was checked; first, against the outline of the film to 
correct the script against its release form, and then against each page of 
the book which had been noted upon the film outline. In this way it was 
possible to check each line of dialogue word for word, to note to what 
extent the action was retained or altered, and to compare setting descrip¬ 
tions with those in the novel. These notations of omission, addition, or 
alteration form the raw data of the investigation. 

The Tables of "Carry-Over" 

As an introduction to the material in broad terms, a table was prepared 
for each book-film pair to show relative proportion of space devoted to 
each of its major aspects in the original novel and in its corresponding film 
script. The tables were constructed to show, in parallel columns, the pro- 

2Lester Asheim, From Book to Film. (Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University 
of Chicago, 1949.) 
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portion of the total pagination of book and of script which is devoted to 
each of the component parts of the whole. 

The following table is representative of the twenty-four which appear 
in the completed study, and indicates the way in which—even in these gen¬ 
eral terms—a purely quantitative analysis of content can be useful to 
point up patterns in so heterogeneous and subtle a process as adaption of 
novels to a new medium of expression. 

TABLE l--The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

Percentage* 


Content Aspects 

B30k 

Film 

The story of Huck and Jim 

37% 

44% 

The story of Huck and the two swindlers 

29 

38 

The incidents involving Tom Sawyer 

27 

.. 

Incidental adventures and characterization of Huck 

14 

9 

The story of Huck and Pap 

8 

n 

Pure description 

8 

2 

The story of Huck, the widow Douglas, and Miss Watson 

2 

11 


The two main plot lines of the book are retained as the main ones in the 
film, while the third most important sequence, in which Tom Sawyer is 
the dominant figure, is completely omitted. The two other aspects which 
are expanded by the film—those dealing with Pap, and with the Widow 
Douglas and Miss Watson—are related to the main story of Huck and Jim. 
Incidental adventures which are irrelevant to the main plot lines are 
reduced. In place of the Tom Sawyer material, a completely new sequence 
is added to the Huck-Jim story, accounting in part for its greater propor¬ 
tionate length in the film. A more unified construction results from these 
changes, which places primary emphasis upon the title character and 
eliminates material which would divert attention to others. 

The figures in these 24 tables—called the tables of carry-over—repre¬ 
sent a rough, quantitative gauge of the degree of fidelity with which each 
film carries over the material from the book, in terms of the amount of 
space devoted to each aspect in each medium. From these figures, the 
accompanying list of the films in descending order of their fidelity to the 
novel (Table II) was constructed in the following manner. For each book- 
film in the sample, the deviations between the book and the film on each 
item were taken (if the film devotes 24 percent of its length to the de¬ 
velopment of a plot line to which the book devotes 35 percent of its 
length, the deviation is 11) and the sum of these deviations was expressed 
as a percentage of the total content of both. This figure provides a gross 
indicator of the comparative degree of fidelity in carry-over; one hundred 

8 Each column represents more than 100 per cent because a book or script page may 
contribute to more than one aspect of the whole at a single time. 
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would represent a completely new film play in which no material from the 
novel was carried over at all, while zero would represent a completely 
literal transference to the screen without deviation of any kind. 

While an impressionistic ranking of the titles reveals essentially the 
same order of titles by fidelity (the two order arrangements represent a 
rank order correlation of .83), the mathematical method provides a sharper 
and less subjective arrangement, and corrects for certain instances (see 
Les MiserableSy for instance) where the faithful retention of those inci¬ 
dents which do appear in the film tends to obscure the amount of omission 
which characterizes the script. 

TABLE n^The Twenfy-Four Films Ranked in Ascending Order of Their 
Percent of Deviation from the Original Novel 


Hank 

ImpnttionitUc 

Ranking* 

Film 

Par Cent of 
Deviation 

1 

2 

Pride and Prejudice 

11 

2 

1 

The Magnificent Ambersons 

13 

3 

7.5 

Alice Adams 

14 

4 

10 

David Copperfleld 

17 

5 

4 

A Tole of Two Cities 

18 

6.5 

6 

Tom Sawyer 

21 

6.5 

7.5 

Victory 

21 

8.5 

5 

The Grapes of Wrath 

24 

8.5 

16 

Of Human Bondage 

24 

11 

3 

The Light That Failed 

25 

11 

9 

Jane Eyre 

25 

11 

11 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 

25 

13.5 

21 

Huckleberry Finn 

27 

13.5 

22 

1 Married a Doctor (Main Street) 

27 

15.5 

12 

Wuthering Heights 

30 

15.5 

17 

In This Our Life 

30 

17 

13.5 

The Good Eorth 

34 

18 

13.5 

Anna Karenina 

36 

19 

18 

The Virginian 

42 

20 

15 

Les Miserables 

44 

21.5 

19 

The Sea Wolf 

48 

21.5 

20 

Kitty Foyle 

48 

23 

23 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

55 

24 

24 

The House of the Seven Gables 

62 


The Presentation and Interpretation of the Data 

In effect, these “Tables of Carry-Over” are like the panoramic shot 
which sets the scene. The next section of the study serves the function of 
a “close-up,” which clarifies the details within the broader picture. To pre¬ 
sent the data in the most economical and meaningful way, the quantita¬ 
tive analysis was combined with an analysis in terms of presumed intent 
and effect. The mere description of changes is in itself a complex problem; 

* Rank order assigned by the writer on an impressionistic basis prior to the de¬ 
termination of the per cent deviation rank. 
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when coupled with the interpretation of the change, its complexity is 
accordingly increased. 

Even so commonplace a concept as that of the “inevitable happy end¬ 
ing” raises questions of definitions and, in the end, yields much more re¬ 
vealing information concerning the film and its audience than the cliche 
that “the film must always end in a chnch.” Table III lists the twenty-four 
titles, and indicates by “B” for book and “F” for film, the kind of ending 
which is provided in each version. “Happy” as used here relates to an 
ending which provides the main protagonist with the goal he has been 
seeking throughout the story, while “unhappy” relates to an ending in 
which the leading character fails, completely or in the main, to achieve his 
goal. 

TABLE III—Comparison of Book and Film Endings in "Happy-Unhappy" 
Terms 


fiooic-Fi7ffl 

Happy 

Unhappy 

Alice Adams 

F 

B 

Anna Karenina 


BF 

David Copperfleld 

BF 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


BF 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 


BF 

The Good Earth 


BF 

The Grapes of Wrath 

IF) 

(B) 

The House of the Seven Gables 

BF 


Huckleberry Finn 

BF 

(B) 

Main Street (1 Married a Doctor) 

F 

In This Our Life 

F 

B 

Jane Eyre 

BF 

(B) 

Kitty Foyle 

F 

The Light That Failed 


BF 

The Magnificent Ambersons 

BF 


Les Miserables 

BF 


Of Human Bondage 

BF 


Pride and Prejudice 

BF 


The Sea Wolf 

BF 


A Tale of Two Cities 

(BF) 

(BF) 

Tom Sawyer 

BF 


Victory 

F 

B 

The Virginian 

BF 

(BF) 

Wuthering Heights 

(BF) 


Parontheses enclosing a "B” or “F” indicate that Hie exact nature of the ending designated is ex¬ 
plained more fully in the text. 


Eighteen of the film versions retain the same kind of ending as the 
books upon which they are based: eleven of them are happy; five, un- 
happy; and two (A Tale of Two Cities and Wuthering Heights) a combi¬ 
nation happy-unhappy, in that the goal is achieved but the main protago¬ 
nist dies. Three of the films, while retaining the type of ending which 

® Endings are compared on the basis of plot lines common to both book and film. 
Thus the “happy” ending of the Levin story which ends the book, Anna Karenina^ is not 
considered, but only the “unhappy'* ending of the Anna story, common to both. 
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occurs in the book, alter the details of the action. The House of the Seven 
Gables has a happy ending in both book and film, but the latter adds love 
interest which the former does not possess. The Good Earth ends unhap¬ 
pily in both versions, but the film alters the emphasis to concentrate mainly 
on the death of O-Lan as an aflBrmation of Wang’s devotion to the land and 
his love of his wife. The film version of The Sea Wolf, through a general 
alteration in the entire plot structure, presents a happy ending which difiFers 
in most of its details from the equally happy ending of the book. 

“Happy” and “unhappy” are not, however, completely adequate terms 
with which to describe the situation which obtains as the story closes. Since 
our definition may require that an ending be described as happy although 
both hero and heroine die (Wuthering Heights), the “aflSrmative” and 
“negative” terminology of Fritz Lang is probably more suitable: 

I think the audience’s apparent preference for happy resolutions is more ac¬ 
curately described as a preference for affirmative resolutions, as a desire to see 
dramatised the rightness of its ideals and the eventual achievement of its hopes. 
The death of a hero if he dies for an acceptable ideal is not a tragedy. The death 
of a protagonist, if he dies because he lives counter to an ideal, is affirmative.® 

In the light of these terms, it is seen that although unhappy endings 
are retained by the films in many cases, in no case are negative endings 
retained (Table IV). Thus, the happiness or unhappiness of the endings 
is not really the important factor in relation to the film maker’s view of 
entertainment. Of the thirteen unhappy endings which occur in the novels 
in the sample, seven are retained in the film version. The popular belief 
that “the movies always have to have a happy ending” is not substan¬ 
tiated by the sample films, although it is true that the happy ending is 
more typical of moving pictures than it is of standard fiction in general. 

An unhappy ending may be retained so long as it does not call into 
question the certainties and assurances with which the audience sustains 
itself. Although more than half of the “unhappy” endings are retained in 
the sample films, none of them keeps the note of indecision, frustration, 
hopelessness, or despair which marks seven of the novels. In every instance, 
action is rearranged or rewritten to provide hope and consolation, a sense 
of pattern and meaning, and a note of affirmation. 

Additional Generalizations from the Findings 

Upon the basis of similarly intensive analysis for all of the twenty-four 
films in the sample, certain generalization may be made about what 
happens to a novel when it reaches the screen. Naturally, certain obvious 

•“Happily Ever After,” The Penguin Film Review V (January, 1948, p. 28. (Italics 
are Mr. Lang's.) 
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Endings result: the nature of the medium inevitably forces the translation 
of the verbal form of the novel into the visual form of the film; require¬ 
ments of length almost invariably force a condensation of the material of 
the novel for film purposes; the more active sequences from the novel are 
the ones most frequently used for the film version; the importance of the 


TABLE IV—Comparison of Book and Film Endings in 
"Affirmative-Negcitivo" Terms 


Book Film 

Affinnotivo 

Nogoflvt 

Alice Adams 

F(B) 

(B) 

Anna Karenina 

BF* 


David Copperfield 

BF 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

BF* 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 

B(F)* 


The Good Earth 

P* 

B 

The Grapes of Wrath 

F(B) 

(B) 

The House of the Seven Gabies 

BF 


Huckleberry Finn 

BF 

(B) 

Main Street (1 Married a Doctor) 

F(B) 

In This Our Life 

F(B) 

(B) 

Jane Eyre 

BF 

(B) 

Kitty Foyle 

F(B) 

The Light That Failed 

BF* 


The Magnificent Ambersons 

BF 


Les Miserabies 

BF 


Of Human Bondage 

BF 


Pride and Prejudice 

BF 


The Sea Wolf 

BF 


A Tale of Two Cities 

BF* 


Tom Sawyer 

BF 


Victory 

F 

B 

The Virginian 

BF 


Wuthering Heights 

BF* 



Parentheses enclosing a "B" or "F” indicate that the exact nature of the ending designated is ex¬ 
plained more fully in the text. 

* Indicates films which have an “unhappy" ending by the definition used in Toble III. 


romantic love story is stressed to a greater extent in the film than in the 
novel; etc. 

Certain of the other findings, a few of which are quoted below, can 
not so readily be determined by an impressionistic recall of films seen, 
and some of them emphatically contradict frequently-voiced generaliza¬ 
tions about what the movies “always" do to favorite books. The findings, 
however, are based upon a rigorous collection of factual data which gives 
them a degree of reliability di£Scult to refute. 

From the evidence of the twenty-four films analyzed, it would appear 
that in general: 

(1) Despite the emphasis on action, description (translated into pic¬ 
torial scenes which serve the descriptive function) is not lost in the transi¬ 
tion of the novel from page to film. In 54 percent of the films, as great a 
proportion or more of the total length of the film is devoted to descriptive 
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scenes as is devoted to descriptive passages in the novels from which the 
films are derived. 

(2) Normal chronological sequence is followed more closely in the 
film than in the novel. Whereas seven of the novels begin in the middle 
of the action and then pick up background later, only two of the film 
versions follow this sequence of events, and one of these puts the recapitu¬ 
lation of background in straight chronological order once it has begun the 
“flashback.” 

(3) While action is increased in the film adaptations, the proportion of 
violence, brutality, and sadism is reduced in comparison to their incidence 
in the novels. Seven of the films in the sample invent scenes of violent 
action which are not in the original novel, but in five of these cases many 
other instances of violence are eliminated, so that the total effect even 
in these films is one of reduction rather than increase in violence. Of 
seventeen novels which contain scenes of violence of one kind or another, 
only three of the film versions increase the incidence of violence, whereas 
twelve reduce it, and two retain it in identical proportion to the whole. 
While the vividness of filmic presentation may be greater, in terms of 
manifest content the films present less violence than do the novels. 

(4) The title of the original novel is almost always retained by the film 
version even when many changes occur in the adaptation. The popular 
belief that the movies invariably alter a serious title to something titil¬ 
lating like “Purple Passion” is not borne out by the sample films. In only 
one instance out of the twenty-four is there a change of title from the 
popular short title of the novel. 

Certain cautions are necessary concerning the general application of 
the findings. It probably goes without saying that the nature of the 
original novel itself determines many of the changes required; the universe 
of the novel is so heterogeneous that the analysis of a small sample, while 
a valid technique for determining what changes occurred in the chosen 
films, is not a reliable method for predicting in minute detail what specific 
changes will occur in another sample of book-films. It may be stated with 
reasonable assurance, however, that the pattern of changes will be repeated 
in any sample of film adaptation, and the implications of that pattern 
merit continued study and evaluation. 



Popular Culture 

The extensive development of the mass media over the past half ceniurtj 
has had important effects not only upon the social and political life of 
the country but upon its crdtural life as well. The media have created 
the largest and most varied audience for commercially produced com¬ 
munications that has ever existed. In doing sOy every medium has developed 
a body of content with wide popular appeal and cultural influence—the 
daytime serial and dramatic sketch on the radiOy the feature film, the short 
story in the popular magazine, the human interest story in the newspaper, 
best sellers and light fiction in the book field. 

The large amount of exposure to such materials cannot help but affect 
the level of taste of the American audience. The effect of radio’s popu¬ 
larization of serious music is discussed in the article by Adorno which 
centers upon aesthetic considerations. The historical development of human 
interest stories, analyzed in sociological terms which relate the communi¬ 
cation material to the social trends of its period, is the subject of the essay 
by Hughes. Finally, Riesman and Denney address themselves to the central 
question of whether the emphasis upon entertainment in the mass media 
diverts the audience from an interest in basic political problems and thus 
contributes to a mass apathy toward public concerns. 
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T. W. Adorno 


A SOCIAL CRITIQUE OF 
RADIO MUSIC 


Some would approach the problem of radio by formulating questions of 
this type: If we confront such and such a sector of the population with such 
and such a type of music, what reactions may we expect? How can these 
reactions be measured and expressed statistically? Or: How many sectors 
of the population have been brought into contact with music and how do 
they respond to it? 

What intention lies behind such questions? This approach falls into 
two major operations: 

(a) We subject some groups to a number of different treatments and 
see how they react to each. 

(b) We select and recommend the procedure which produces the 
effect we desire. 

The aim itself, the tool by which we achieve it, and the persons upon 
whom it works are generally taken for granted in this procedure. The 
guiding interest behind such investigations is basically one of administrative 
technique: how to manipulate the masses. The pattern is that of market 
analysis even if it appears to be completely remote from any selling pur¬ 
pose. It might be research of an exploitive character, i.e. guided by the 
desire to induce as large a section of the population as possible to buy 
a certain commodity. Or it may be what Paul F. Lazarsfeld calls benevolent 
administrative research, putting questions such as, “How can we bring 
good music to as large a number of listeners as possible?” 

I would like to suggest an approach that is antagonistic to exploitive and 
at least supplementary to benevolent administrative research. It abandons 
the form of question indicated by a sentence like: How can we, under 
given conditions, best further certain aims? On the contrary, this approach 
in some cases questions the aims and in all cases the successful accom- 

Reprinted from The Kenyon RevieWf Vol. VII (1945), pp. 208-217, by permission of the 
author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1945, by Kenyon College.) 
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plishment of these aims under the given conditions. Let us examine the 
question: how can good music be conveyed to the largest possible audience? 

What is “good music”? Is it just the music which is given out and ac¬ 
cepted as “good” according to current standards, say the programs of 
the Toscanini concerts? We cannot pass it as “good” simply on the basis 
of the names of great composers or performers, that is, by social con¬ 
vention. Furthermore, is the goodness of music invariant, or is it something 
that may change in the course of history with the technique at our dis¬ 
posal? For instance, let us take it for granted—as I do—that Beethoven 
really is good music. Is it not possible that this music, by the very prob¬ 
lems it sets for itself, is far away from our own situation? That by constant 
repetition it has deteriorated so much that it has ceased to be the living 
force it was and has become a museum piece which no longer possesses 
the power to spt^ak to the millions to whom it is brought? Or, even if this 
is not so, and if Beethoven in a musically young country like America is 
still as fresh as on the first day, is radio actually an adequate means of 
communication? Does a symphony played on the air remain a symphony? 
Are the changes it undergoes by wireless transmission merely slight and 
negligible modifications or do tho.se changes affect the very essence of 
the music? Are not the stations in such a case bringing the masses in 
contact with something totally different from what it is .supposed to be, 
thus also exercising an influence quite different from the one intended? 
And as to the large numbers of people who listen to “good music”: how 
do they listen to it? Do they listen to a Beethoven symphony in a con- 
c(mtrated mood? Can they do so even if they want to? Is there not a 
strong likelihood that they listen to it as they would to a Tchaikovsky 
symphony, that is to say, simply listen to some neat tunes or exciting 
harmonic stimuli? Or do they li.sten to it as they do to jazz, waiting in 
the introduction of the finale of Brahms’ First Symphony for the solo of 
the French horn, as they would for Benny Goodman’s solo clarinet chorus? 
Would not such a type of listening make the high cultural ideal of bringing 
good music to large numbers of people altogether illusory? 

These questions have arisem out of the consideration of so simple a 
phrase as “bringing good music to as large an audience as possible.” None 
of these or similar questions can be wholly solved in terms of even the 
most benevolent research of the administrative type. One should not study 
the attitude of listeners, without considering how far these attitudes reflect 
broader social behavior patterns and, even more, how far they are con¬ 
ditioned by the structure of society as a whole. This leads directly to the 
problem of a social critique of radio music, that of discovering its social 
position and function. We filrst state certain axioms. 

(a) We live in a society of commodities—that is, a society in which 
production of goods is taking place, not primarily to satisfy human wants 
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and needs, but for profit. Human needs are satisfied only incidentally, 
as it were. This basic condition of production afiPects the form of the product 
as well as the human inter-relationships. 

(b) In our commodity society there exists a general trend toward a 
heavy concentration of capital which makes for a shrinking of the free 
market in favor of monopolized mass production of standardized goods; 
this holds true particularly of the communications industry. 

(c) The more the diiBBculties of contemporary society increase as it 
seeks its own continuance, the stronger becomes the general tendency to 
maintain, by all means available, the existing conditions of power and 
property relations against the threats which they themselves breed. Whereas 
on the one hand standardization necessarily follows from the conditions 
of contemporary economy, it becomes, on the other hand, one of the means 
of preserving a commodity society at a stage in which, according to the 
level of the productive forces, it has already lost its justification. 

(d) Since in our society the forces of production are highly developed, 
and, at the same time, the relations of production fetter those productive 
forces, it is full of antagonisms. These antagonisms are not limited to the 
economic sphere where they are universally recognized, but dominate 
also the cultural sphere where they are less easily recognized. 

How did music become, as our first axiom asserts it to be, a commodity? 
After music lost its feudal protectors during the latter part of the 18th 
Century it had to go to the market. The market left its imprint on it 
either because it was manufactured with a view to its selling chances, or 
because it was produced in conscious and violent reaction against the 
market requirements. What seems significant, however, in the present 
situation, and what is certainly deeply connected with the trend to stan¬ 
dardization and mass production, is that today the commodity character of 
music tends radically to alter it. Bach in his day was considered, and con¬ 
sidered himself, an artisan, although his music functioned as art. Today 
music is considered ethereal and sublime, although it actually functions 
as a commodity. Today the terms ethereal and sublime have become 
trademarks. Music has become a means instead of an end, a fetish. That 
is to say, music has ceased to be a human force and is consumed like other 
consumers* goods. This produces “commodity listening,” a listening whose 
ideal it is to dispense as far as possible with any effort on the part of the 
recipient—even if such an effort on the part of the recipient is the necessary 
condition of grasping the sense of the music. It is the ideal of Aunt 
Jemima*s ready-mix for pancakes extended to the field of music. The 
listener suspends all intellectual activity when dealing with music and is 
content with consuming and evaluating its gustatory qualities—just as if 
the music which tasted best were also the best music possible. 

Famous master violins may serve as a drastic illustration of musical 
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fetishism. Whereas only the expert is able to distinguish a “Strad” from a 
good modern fiddle, and whereas he is often least preoccupied with the 
tone quality of the fiddles, the layman, induced to treat these instruments 
as commodities, gives them a disproportionate attention and even a sort 
of adoration. One radio company went so far as to arrange a cycle of 
broadcasts looking, not primarily to the music played, nor even to the 
performance, but to what might be called an acoustic exhibition of famous 
instruments such as Paganini’s violin and Chopin’s piano. This shows how 
far the commodity attitude in radio music goes, though under a cloak of 
culture and erudition. 

Our second axiom—increasing standardization—is bound up with the 
commodity character of music. There is, first of all, the haunting similarity 
between most musical programs, except for the few non-conformist stations 
which use record(;d material of serious music; and also the standardization 
of orchestral performance, despite the musical trademark of an individual 
orchestra. And there is, above all, that whole sphere of music whose life¬ 
blood is standardization: popular music, jazz, be it hot, sweet, or hybrid. 

The third point of our social critique of radio concerns its ideological 
effect. Radio music’s ideological tendencies realize themselves regardless 
of the intent of radio functionaries. There need be nothing intentionally 
malicious in the maintenance of vested interests. Nonetheless, music under 
present radio auspices serves to keep listeners from criticizing social reali¬ 
ties; in short, it has a soporific effect upon social consciousness. The illusion 
is furthered that the best is just good enough for the man in the street. The 
rniiKKl farmer is consoled by the radio-instilled belief that Toscanini is 
playing for him and for him alone, and that an order of things that allows 
him to hear Toscanini compensates for low market prices for farm prod¬ 
ucts; even though he is ploughing cotton under, radio is giving him culture. 
Radio music is calling back to its broad bosom all the prodigal sons and 
daughters whom the harsh father has expelled from the door. In this 
respect radio music offers a new function not inherent in music as an art— 
the function of creating smugness and self-satisfaction. 

The last group of problems in a social critique of radio would be those 
pertaining to social antagonisms. While radio marks a tremendous technical 
advance, it has proved an impetus to progress neither in music itself nor 
in musical listening. Radio is an essentially new technique of musical repro¬ 
duction. But it does not broadcast, to any considerable extent, serious 
modern music. It limits itself to music created under pre-radio conditions. 
Nor has it, itself, thus far evoked any music really adequate to its technical 
conditions. 

The most important antagonisms arise in the field of so-called musical 
mass-culture. Does the mass distribution of music really mean a rise of 
musical culture? Are the masses actually brought into contact with the 
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kind of music which, from broader social considerations, may be regarded 
as desirable? Are the masses really participating in music culture or are 
they merely forced consumers of musical commodities? What is the role 
that music actually, not verbally, plays for them? 

Under the aegis of radio there has set in a retrogression of listening. In 
spite of and even because of the quantitative increase in musical delivery, 
the psychological efiFects of this listening are very much akin to those of 
the motion picture and sport spectatoritis which promotes a retrogressive 
and sometimes even infantile type of person. “Retrogressive” is meant here 
in a psychological and not a purely musical sense. 

An illustration: A symphony of the Beethoven type, so-called classical, 
is one of the most highly integrated musical forms. The whole is every¬ 
thing; the part, that is to say, what the layman calls the melody, is relatively 
unimportant. Retrogressive listening to a symphony is listening which, 
instead of grasping that whole, dwells upon those melodies, just as if 
the symphony were structurally the same as a ballad. There exists today 
a tendency to listen to Beethoven s Fifth as if it were a set of quotations 
from Beethoven's Fifth. We have developed a larger framework of concepts 
such as atomistic listening and quotation listening, which lead us to the 
hypothesis that something like a musical children s language is taking 
shape. 

As today a much larger number of people listen to music than in pre¬ 
radio days, it is diflBcult to compare today s mass-listening with what could 
be called the elite listening of the past. Even if we restrict ourselves, 
however, to select groups of todays listeners (say, those who listen to 
the Philharmonics in New York and Boston), one suspects that the Phil¬ 
harmonic listener of today listens in radio terms. A clear indication is the 
relation to serious advanced modem music. In the Wagnerian period, the 
elite listener was eager follow the most daring musical exploits. Today 
the corresponding group is the firmest bulwark against musical progress 
and feels happy only if it is fed Beethoven s Seventh Symphony again and 
again. 

In analyzing the fan mail of an educational station in a rural section 
in the Middle West, which has been emphasizing serious music at regular 
hours with a highly skilled and resourceful announcer, one is struck by 
the apparent enthusiasm of the listeners' reception, by the vast response, 
and by the belief in the highly progressive social function that this program 
was fulfilling. I have read all of those letters and cards very carefully. 
They are exuberant indeed. But they are enthusiastic in a manner that 
makes one feel uncomfortable. It is what might be called standardized 
enthusiasm. The communications are almost literally identical: “Dear X, 
Your Music Shop is swell. It widens my musical horizon and gives me an 
ever deeper feeling for the profound qualities of our great music. I can 
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no longer bear the trashy jazz which we usually have to listen to. Continue 
with your grand work and let us have more of it.” No musical item was 
mentioned, no specific reference to any particular feature was made, no 
criticism was offered, although the programs were amateurish and planless. 

It would do little good to explain these standard responses by reference 
to the diflSculty in verbalizing musical experience: for anybody who has 
had profound musical experiences and finds it hard to verbalize them may 
stammer and use awkward expressions, but he would be reluctant, even if 
he knew no other, to cloak them in rubber stamp phrases. I am forced to 
another explanation. The listeners were strongly under the spell of the 
announcer as the personified voice of radio as a social institution, and they 
responded to his call to prove one’s cultural level and education by ap¬ 
preciating this good music. But they actually failed to achieve that very 
appreciation which stamped them as cultured. They took refuge in repeat¬ 
ing, often literally, the announcer’s speeches in behalf of culture. Their 
behavior might be compared with that of the fanatical radio listener 
entering a bakery and asking for "that delicious, golden crispy Bond Bread.” 

Another study led to a similar observation. A number of high school 
boys were subjected to an experiment concerning the role of “plugging” 
in achieving popularity for popular music. They identified, first, those 
songs played most frequently on the air during a given period—that is, 
those songs rating highest according to the Variety figures—with those they 
Regarded as the most popular ones according to general opinion. Further, 
they identified those songs which they regarded as most popular with those 
they happened to like themselves. Here it is particularly opportune to make 
clear the approach of a social critique. If we took such a case in isolation, it 
might appear that radio, by a kind of Darwinian process of selection, actu¬ 
ally plays most frequently those songs that are best liked by the people and 
is, therefore, fulfilling their demands. We know, however, from another sec¬ 
tion of our study, that the “plugging” of songs does not follow the response 
they elicit but the vested interests of song publishers. The identification of 
th(‘ successful with the most frequently played is thus an illusion—an illu¬ 
sion, to be sure, that may become an operating social force and in turn 
really make the much-played a success: because through such an identifica¬ 
tion the listeners follow what they believe to be the crowd and thus come 
to constitute one. 

Tlie standardization of production in this field, as in most others, goes 
so far that the listener virtually has no choice. Products are forced upon 
him. His freedom has ceased to exist. This process, however, if it were to 
work openly and undisguised, would promote a resistance which could 
easily endanger the whole system. The less the listener has to choose, the 
more is he made to believe that he has a choice: and the more the whole 
machine functions only for the sake of profit, the more must he be con- 
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vinced that it is functioning for him and his sake only or, as it is put, as 
a public service. In radio we can witness today something veiy^ similar to 
those comic and paradoxical forms of competition between gasolines which 
do not differ in anything but their names. The consumer is unwilling to 
recognize that he is totally dependent, and he likes to preserve the illusion 
of private initiative and free choice. Thus standardization in radio pro¬ 
duces its veil of pseudo-individualism. It is this veil which enforces upon 
us scepticism with regard to any first-hand information from listeners. We 
must try to understand them better than they understand themselves. This 
brings us easily into conflict with common sense notions, such as “giving 
the people what they want.” 

This raises the question of controls and safeguards against biased 
imagination. Music is not a realm of subjective tastes and relative values, 
except to those who do not want to undergo the discipline of the subject 
matter. As soon as one enters the field of musical technology and structure, 
the arbitrariness of evaluation vanishes, and we are faced with decisions 
about right and wrong and true and false. I should like to give some 
examples of what I call musico-technological control of sociological inter¬ 
pretation. I mentioned above the social tendency toward a pseudo-individ¬ 
ualism to hide the increase of standardization. This tendency in today's 
mass-produced music can be expressed in precise technical terms. Musical 
analysis can furnish us with plenty of materials which manifest, so far as 
rhythmical patterns, sound combinations, melodic and harmonic structures 
are concerned, that even apparently divergent schools of popular music, 
such as Sweet and Swing, are essentially the same. It can further be shown 
that their differences have no bearing on the musical essence itself. It can 
be shown that each band has assumed certain mannerisms with no musical 
function and no other purpose than to make it easier for the listener to 
recognize the particular band—such as, say, the musically nonsensical 
staccati with which Guy Lombardo likes to end certain legato phrases. 

And now an example from the field of serious music. If we analyze a 
score of a Beethoven symphony in terms of all the thematic and dynamic 
interrelationships defined in the music, develop the necessary conditions 
of fulfilling its prescriptions by a performance, and then analyze the extent 
to which these prescriptions can be realized by radio, the proposition that 
symphonic music and the radio are incompatible becomes concretely 
defined and, so to speak, measurable. Here again the formulation of research 
problems is affected by our critical outlook. I suspect that people listen to 
serious music largely in terms of entertainment. Our technical analysis 
allows us to formulate this suspicion in exact terms. Studies on the Radio 
Voice have shown that with regard to such categories as the prevalence 
of sound colors, emphasis on detail, the isolation of the main tune, and 
similar features, a symphony on the air becomes a piece of entertainment. 
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Conse(juentIy it would be absurd to maintain that it could be received by 
the listeners as anything but entertainment. Entertainment may have its 
uses, but a recognition of radio music as such would shatter the listeners' 
artificially fostered belief that they are dealing with the world's greatest 
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HUMAN INTEREST STORIES 
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Charles Merz, speculating on the state of the Union, once remarked that 
it is doubtful whether anything really unifies the country like its murders. 
Like so many outrageous and undocumented assertions, particularly the 
more cynical ones, this statement is probably the simple truth. He refers, of 
course, to murders as made public in the newspapers, and so, eventually, to 
something that Cooley has commented upon: that the press, by acquainting 
people with each others* lives, has implemented the democracy.' Like other 
liberals, Cooley looked upon the newspaper as an indispensable condition 
of government by the people. But, paradoxically, it is not the political 
news that informs people about one another. It is the revelations of private 
life and those inconsequential items that in the newspaper office are known 
as human interest stories. Now historians of the press maintain that it was 
this type of “copy” that, in America, made newspaper reading a universal 
habit. And so the question arises. Does the personal news which charac¬ 
terizes the popular newspaper play a part in welding the American 
democracy? The question is all the more pertinent because the forms of the 
totalitarian state which are threatening democratic structures are invariably 
opposed to this aspect of journalism. 

From its beginning in the penny dailies of a century ago, the popular 
press has envisaged its reader as a plain man of brief schooling who, as 
Mencken says, “misses the hard words.” * As soon as newspapermen recog¬ 
nized that the great diflFerence between the educated and others lies in 

Reprinted from The Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. I (April, 1937), pp. 73-83, by per¬ 
mission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1937, by l^inceton University 
Press.) 

1 Cooley, C. H., Social Organization (New York: Scribner’s, 1929), pp. 177-8. 

2 Mencken, H. L., The American Language (New York: ibiopf, 1919), jJp. 185-0. 
The common failure to understand abstract words is well exhibited in chapter 1 of Wem- 
bridge, E., Life Among the Lowbrows (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931). 

A song-writer,” says Sigmimd Spaeth, "would hardly dare to use whom in a sen¬ 
tence. . . . *Who are you with toni^t?* sounds both proper and provocative and the 
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vocabuldryj they found it possible to tell substantially the same news in 
such a way that the uneducated comprehended and enjoyed it. 

The conversion of news into stories told in the language of the street, 
but “written up" like fiction, brought new classes of readers, described by 
Whitelaw Reid as “men who can t read or at least had not been habitual 
and regular readers of the high-priced daily newspapers.” ^ Day and Bennett, 
editors of the first penny papers, the New York Sun and the New York 
Herald, referred to their readers of the 1830’s as “artisans and mechanics,” 
“the man of labor,” and “the small merchant.” The Yellow Press in the 
'nineties delved into other new strata of readers when it enlisted women 
and immigrants, tVie former by love stories and department store advertise¬ 
ments, the latter by pictures and words of one syllable. All tliis time, and 
continuing into the present, cities were growing by draining population 
from the rural regions, so there have always been new recruits to be en¬ 
rolled as metropolitan newspaper readers.^ For the first time these classes 
w(?re brought imaginatively into the orbit of city and ultimately national 
life. For them the newspaper offers a view of a magical world. A working 
girl who read Ilearst's New York Evening Journal once wrote: 

It is very exciting to read of a girl who has disappeared from home, no one 
knowing where she has gone and in about three days a description of the girl 
will aj)pcar in the Journal and the way the detectives disguise themselves and go 
in search for this wayward girl. . . . Take for example the strange disappearance 
of Miss Dorothy Arnold, this is a case that I have followed up ever since I first 
saw its appearance in the Journal and I expect to follow it to its end. I am very 
anxious to know where Miss Arnold is and w'hcther she has become the bride of 
Mr. George Griscom. The way I hope it will end is where she will return to her 
parents and they will welcome her with open heart and hands. 

To just such literate but unsophisticated city-dwellers—the demos the 
newspaper was a collection of stories. Reading matter like the Journals 

song ( oiild not possibly ha\'c at hie\cd popularity with the biu-den of a ‘whom* on its 
neck.”—The Facts of Life in FopuJar Song (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 24. 

^“Recent Changes in the Press,” American and English Studies (New York: Scrib¬ 
ner’s, 1913), Vol, 11, pp. 297-8. Reid was .speaking of the* year 1901. 

* True Story Magazine regards itself as the spokesman of country people, transplanted 
to the city. Promotion material depicts the reader as a woman who, in her home town 
knew all the neighbors, but who lives now in a small city flat and knows no one. Vide 
advertisement, Chicago Tribune, April 22, 1930. 

® Symposium on “The American Newspaper,” Colliers Weekly, September 2, 1911, 

p. 22. 

® Demos is not an economic term like proletariat. Sumner divides the classes, who ini¬ 
tiate custom, from tlie masses who conseiwe it. {Folkways, Ginn, 1906, p. 45). Redlield 
distinguishes the tribal folk that sings folk-songs from the city demos that buys jazz 
songs {Tepoztlan, University of Chicago Press, 1930, p. 6). The American demos is not 
purely urban. Blumer describes the mass, referring to those of all classes who follow 
fashions, murder stories, land booms, etc., and so take part in mass behavior (“Molding 
of Mass Behavior Through the Motion Picture,” Publications of the American Socio- 
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makes them readers and establishes the reading habit. To do so it must, it 
seems, have the character of a fairy tale. It transports the reader into an¬ 
other world, but, like the Negro folk-play. Green Pastures, it conceives the 
new world invariably in terms of the known. Sophistitated literature has at 
all times explored people and places that are unfamiliar and intriguing but 
there is always the familiar core of private sentiments, ambitions, and 
passions that humanizes even the bizarre and the outlandish. But popular 
literature, though it revolves about that small circle of personal vicissitudes, 
is realistic; the scenes of action hardly venture further than the reader’s 
curiosity.^ 

The newspaper s stories reflected the popular mind, that is to say the 
way the demos thought about the things that came within its comprehen¬ 
sion. Like the movies and Saturday Evening Post fiction they frequently 
turned out to be stories of young love and its trials.^ But within this range 
of experience known to the demos, the stories were the medium for pre¬ 
senting the unfamiliar and strange. For the human interest story invaded a 
succession of areas of life for its settings. To that extent the penny press 
and later the Yellow Press contributed to the education of simple-minded 
people in some of the facts of contemporary social life. In this the cheap 
press was joined by the dime novel, the story weekly and the confession 
magazine. The great growth of the popular newspaper in the last century 
accompanied by the urbanization of the demos, whose burgeoning curiosity 
about the world was the beginning of sophistication. The interesting thing 
is that such a mission was far from the publisher's intention: it all came 
about as an irrelevant and unforeseen effect of the compulsion put upon the 
reporter to provide attractive copy in order to sell the paper. 

Before the penny press, the newspapers confined their news to business 
and politics. Benjamin Day unconventionally hunted news in the police 
court. The Suns intriguing accounts of vicious, violent, and uproarious 
life as it paraded before minor magistrates in the night sessions were, for 
thousands of obscure citizens, hitherto without a newspaper, the first im¬ 
pressions of the city to supplement their own direct experiences of sight 

logical Society, 1935, p. 116). In this discussion of popular literature the demos means 
the readers—at first artisans, then immigrants, then women—who find in the newspaper 
the enjoyment that others find in books. 

7 A True Story Magazine advertisement, discussing the question: “How does a group 
of people first acquire its reading habit?” answers that it is through “simple stories, 
simply told, of people like the readers themselves; stories with the same problems that 
the readers themselves are constantly meeting.”—Macfadden advertisement in the New 
York Times, December 3 and 18, 1935. 

® According to Colonel Joy of the Hays organization, “the best movie story concerns 
a man and a maid who are going some place, encounter difficulties, overcome them, and 
are rewarded.”—Pew, M., “Shop Talk at Thirty,” Editor and Publisher, March 12, 1932, 
p. 46. 
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and hearing. Day s discovery that mechanics and artisans could be readily 
interested in them is initially responsible for the fact that present-day trials 
have become public circuses and criminals public characters. 

Day’s competitor, James Gordon Bennett, was shrewd enough to appre¬ 
ciate the fact that the size of New York prevented the oral circulation of 
news that everyone would find worth telling if he knew of it, and he an¬ 
nounced in his Herald:^ 

We shall give a correct picture of the world—in Wall Street—in the Exchange 
—in the Post Office—at the Theaters—in the Opera—in short, wherever human 
nature or real life best displays its freaks and vagaries. 

The “collector of news” was employed to write up incidents of the city 
streets and tell New Yorkers about each other. The doings of the rich, for 
one thing, had become a subject of excited speculation among the poor. On 
this interest Bennett founded an important innovation, society news. lie 
sent reporters to balls and banquets, printed a list of guests (designated 
tantalizingly by the first and last letters of their names) and told what they 
wore. Later on, Hearst reported fashionable functions on a heroic scale, 
giving as much as five pages to the Bradley-Martin masquerade, copiously 
illustrated by staff artists.^'’ 

Then there developed an interest in the contrary direction; the middle- 
class and the wealthy became curious about the poor. This was evinced in 
the vogue of slumming parties and of books like Jake Riis’s How the Other 
Half Lives. Hearst’s Sunday Journal ran illustrated sketches by Stephen 
Crane of his experiences in the Tenderloin. New York was dotted with 
little worlds like Chinatown, the Bowery, Little Italy, and other exotic 
neighborhoods which were a perpetual source of wonder for those on the 
outside.*’ A great volume of “feature stuff” brought the life of the immi¬ 
grant and the poor into the newspaper. At this time, too, “Annie Laurie” 
(Winifred Black) was engaged to write accounts of women’s lives and 
she produced features on such subjects as The Strange Things Women Do 
For Love, that were not police court news, but simply a commentary on 
the newer and freer careers that young women in particular were pursuing 
in the city. The shop girl who had inspired some of O. Henry’s short 
stories, the business girl, and the “bachelor girl” began to exist for news¬ 
paper readers. For purposes of the newspaper the city became a laboratory 
for the concoction of stories. 

»May 11, 1835. 

An account of the repercussions of this publicity appears in Brown, H. C., Brown- 
stone Fronts and Saratoga Trunks (New York: Dutton, 1935), pp. 330 ff. 

Sightseeing bus conductors in New York have discovered that what middle-aged 
country visitors want is a version of the Bowery that was true forty years ago, but not 
true now. They hope to see the dives of the “sinful city” as the earlier legends in popular 
literature depicted it—Berger, M., ”0. Henry Returns to His Bagdad,” New York Times 
Magazine, November 24, 1935. 
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These new departures were accompanied by a change in the balance of 
power in the editorial rooms, for when the newspaper office became the 
admitting ward for anything at all that the readers found interesting, local 
news, which the older papers had almost ignored, became actually more 
important than any other. Writing in 1879, Whitelaw Reid of the Tribune 
prophesied that city, national, and world news would be revalued in 
accordance with their relative interest for the reader, and that “the City 
Department may then cease to be the place where raw beginners wreak 
their will.” His astuteness as a prophet is acknowledged in a more mod¬ 
em pronouncement: “A dog fight in Champa Street is better than a war 
abroad.” What was called the City Desk now represents the largest de¬ 
partment in a newspaper’s organization. “The trend unmistakably in New 
York,” writes Stanley Walker, “is toward complete coverage. . . . The 
space devoted to local news in most New York papers has increased 50 per 
cent in the last fifteen years.” 

Dog fights, lovesick girls and masked balls—“the interesting” rather than 
“the important,” to use Hearst s distinction—provoke spontaneous comment 
and the newspaper did no more than make their area of diffusion wider. 
The knowledge of the city that it disseminated corresponded to what the 
readers found acceptable. And on this gossipy level the newspaper made 
a beginning of creating those conditions of close communication whose ab¬ 
sence denies the city the social cohesion that the village possesses. 

For sixty years the penny papers contented themselves with an orbit 
of news-coverage that surveyed with a fair measure of completeness, the 
small daily world of “the mechanic and the man of labor.” The news the 
Sun enumerated in 1882 as causing temporary increases in circulation was 
of Presidential and civic elections, the last days of walking matches, great 
fires, and hangings in or near the city.^® It was Hearst who took his readers 
out of the State of New York and caused them to move imaginatively in a 
larger sphere. 

A despatch was sent from Havana reporting that a seventeen-year-old 
Cuban girl, Evangelina Cisneros, was to be imprisoned for twenty years off 
the African coast for a political offense. Hearst seized upon it, exclaiming 
to his editor, Chamberlain, “We can make a national issue of this case. It 
will do more to open the eyes of the country to Spanish cruelty and oppres¬ 
sion than a thousand editorials or political speeches.” This unknown girls 
misfortune, because of its human interest, caught the readers* imagination 

12“Practical Issues in a Newspaper Office,” American and English Studies (New 
York: Scribner's, 1913) Vol. II, p. 256. 

13 Credited to Bonfils and Tammen of the Denver Post, whose office is on Champa 
Street.—Walker, S., City Editor (New York; Stokes, 1934), p. 87. 

1* Ibid,, pp. 45-6 and 52-6. Fifteen years ago a New York morning paper might have 
40 local items; now it has 100, some illustrated. 

13 O'Brien, F. M., The Story of **The Sun” (New York: Doran, 1918), pp. 324-5. 
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and it did become a national issue in a more profound sense than any 
prior question between the United States and Spain. The JowrnaZ‘launched 
a crusade to free her. Petitions with thousands of signatures, at first from 
such notable women as Julia Ward Howe and the widow of Jefferson 
Davis, and then from any woman who wanted to sign, were sent to the 
Pope and the Queen-Regent of Spain. The Journal gave more than two 
pages a day to the campaign, heading them: “The Whole Country Rising 
to the Rescue: More than Ten Thousand Women Petition lor the Release of 
Miss Cisneros.” As the JournaVs readers saw it, the Cisneros case was one 
of monstrous persecution that any human being would naturally want to 
prevent. To thcar simple thinking the question of the invasion of Spanish 
jurisdiction did not exist. The diplomatic game has its own set of conven¬ 
tions; they are not those of plain people. 

That a small local incident became public business was an unplanned 
effect of newspaper competition. Ilearst had just bought the J^ew York 
Journal and was trying desperately to seize for it the market of Pultizer’s 
New York World. During the Spanish-American War which soon followed, 
the two papers vied with each other not so much in reporting as in exploit¬ 
ing the news as a means to ensnare buyers. The streamer headline came 
into regular use for the first time. Its purpose was to force attention upon 
the inflammatory reports which soon earned them the name, the Yellow 
I’ress. To Pulizer the war brought “an opportunity,” as he put it, “to test the 
effect on circulation.” To readers of the Yellow Press it appeared as a 
thrilling, but at the same time a simplified affair; complicated issues like 
the sugar market and the locati«3n of naval ba.ses were not discussed—no 
one would enjoy rc'ading that. The campaign was made personal and epic. 
The Journal referred to the Spanish commander of Cuba as “Butcher” 
Weyl(T. A private comincmt of the Spanish Ambassador was headlined “The 
Worst Insult to the United States in its History.” The next day the with¬ 
drawal of the Ambassador was announced as "lournuVs Letter Gets De 
Lome Ilis Walking Papers,”^* Later came the news: “Spain Refuses to 
Apologize.” This went on for weeks until war was finally declared. 

The diplomatic gestures were, of course, reported in all newspapers^ but 
the Yellow Press construed events in terms of the recognizable and informal 
rules of a street fight. They indulged in the habit of making categorical 
moral distinctions and calling names that unsophisticated people—and 
others—fall into in trying to picture the relations between nation and 
nation.'^ As Godkin of the sober New York Post complained, they treated 

Seitz, D., Joseph Pulitzer: Ilis Life and Letters (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1924), p. 238. 

1’’' February 9, 1898. 

18 “In .sophisticated people participation (in a drama) may not be in the fate of the 
hero, but in the fate of the whole idea to which hero and villain are essential. ... In 
popular representation the handles for identification are almost always marked. You 
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the war like a prize-fight and begot “in hundreds of thousands of the class 
that enjoys prize-fights an eager desire to read about it." Famous editorial 
writer that he was, Godkin found it hard to believe that real political 
power-which, as Merriam has recently said, lies in a “definite common 
pattern of impulse —is exerted, not by the editorial but by interesting 
news. Whether there is truth or not in the legend that Hearst made it, this 
war at all events was wrested from the hands of diplomats. It became 
popular in the sense that the people entered into it enthusiastically and 
that they identified themselves wholly with it. The Yellow Press, by its 
jingo patriotism and its conversion of the news into dramatic concepts, led 
the attention of the demos from the local scene to the world of international 
relations. It also created national heroes and villains. 

The popular newspaper continued the informal education of the demos 
into the formidable fields of business and science. Here again the familiar 
gave the entree to the unknown and, because the commonest object of 
spontaneous interest is man himself, all copy tended to take the form of 
personal stories. Business news appeared in the guise of success stories. As 
expounded to him by politicians and soapbox haranguers, men of power 
and property are likely to strike the common man as predatory monsters 
called “The Milk Trust” or “The Traction Interests,” and so, among the 
masses who have no business aflPairs of their own and no interest in the 
routine news of business and finance, any understanding there is of the diffi¬ 
culties, the temptations, and the triumphs of merchants and financiers will 
come from the reading of a personal revelation. For there the man is 
recognized and perhaps forgiven; the magnate is feared and hated, envied, 
or simply disregarded.^® 

One of the best instances of a concentration of general attention on a 
technical matter occurred when the New York Sun put human interest into 
a report of the convention of the Sanitary Conference of American Repub¬ 
lics. The news that Dr. C. W. Stiles had identified the hookworm as the 
mysterious destroyer of southern “white trash” was facetiously headed 

know who the hero is at once. And no work promises to be easily popular where the 
marking is not definite and the choice clear, ... a fact which bears heavily on the 
character of news.’-Lippmann, W., Public Opinion (New York; Harcourt Brace, 1922), 
pp. 162-3. 

Merriam, C. E., Political Power: Its Composition and Incidence (New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 1935), p. 7. 

20 Perceiving this, }. P. Morgan’s advisers permitted wide circulation of a photograph, 
taken during the Senate hearing on munitions, that showed him talking with a circus 
midget who had climbed into his lap. The Senators wanted the picture destroyed.—Vide 
Walker, op. cit., p. 106. 

When the steel magnates of the country had a banquet years ago, a reporter put 
human interest into the news by reciting the menu of extravagant foreign dishes, fol¬ 
lowed by what each actually ate. One had a little gruel; another had prunes and milk; 
in short, all were elderly sick men, denied the plain man’s luxury of enjoying a full meal. 
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“Germ of Laziness Found?” The account below it was sober enough, but 
the reference to a universal human failing caught immediate attention and 
gave rise to innumerable jokes and cartoons. Yet the effect of the hubbub 
was, as Mark Sullivan put it, “to make Stiles the target for newspaper and 
stage humorists the world over; next, the object of scorn and vituperation 
in all the region south of the Potomac River and east of the Mississippi; 
and finally, years later, one of the heroes of medical science in his genera¬ 
tion.” 

All this time newspapermen were making the more obviously personal 
crises—elopements, murders, bereavements—the occasion for laying bare 
some obscure individuals inmost thoughts. The popular press enlivened 
everything. As its scope enlarged,^^ it led the demos through the human 
interest in a personal story toward an acquaintanceship with a simplified 
and trivialized, but none the less a wider world. The newspaper imple¬ 
mented this knowledge in perhaps the only possible way. Just what is the 
effect of this expansion of understanding which the newspaper expedites is 
a (juestion newspapermen never ask, because it is beyond them. And social 
philosophers do not ask it because it is beneath them. 

It is a matter of common observation that a ‘T)ig story” in the news¬ 
papers becomes, as Northcliffe put it, the talking-point for the day. The 
Leopold-Locb trial, one suspects, brought homosexuality into common 
conversation; tlu? romance of King Edward and Mrs. Simpson animated 
the subject of morganatic marriage. And, as Merz said of murder, it gives 
the nation a set of facts on which to test its moral values.^^ Letters like 
these below are a symptom of general speculation: 

Brooklyn: If any person went through a Hell on earth, that person was Mary 
Nolan. She has been treated cruelly and needs a helping hand. May she be suc¬ 
cessful in staging her comeback. She deserves all the success in the world.—Well 
Wisher. 

Bronx: I have read with interest the story of Mary Nolan’s life. From my ex¬ 
perience as a social worker I have concluded that she is more sinned against than 
sinning. Why is it always made so difficult for a woman to stage a comeback? 
This “Mr. X” is probably living in security and respectability. Mary Nolan’s only 
chance is to take the public into her confidence. When will the double standard 
of morality give the woman a fair chance? Through Mary Nolan’s story, the 
Mirror has given society a great indictment.—Helen E. Martin, President Bronx 
Civic Study Club.^® 

Dece'inhcr 5, 1902, 

22 Onr Times: Pre-War America (New York: Scribner’s, 1930), Vol. II, p. 293. 

23 This is reflected in a growth in staff. The first penny papers had an editor, police 
reporter, and local news collector. But the present Hearst papers nearly equal the cover¬ 
age of standard dailies, using press franchises and a variety of reporters, correspondents, 
department editors, and columnists. 

24 Tfie Great American Bandwagon (New York: John Day, 1928), p. 71. 

25 These appeared, following a completely commonplace and unexceptional news 
story, in Hearst’s New York Mirror (a tabloid), November 25, 1933. 
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Moral speculations are not evoked by news of court procedure; they take 
form on the reading of an intimate story that shows what the impact of law 
and convention means as a private experience. A popular literature of true 
stories, by making the local and the remote world human, may be a 
substitute on an extended scale for those intimate encounters of direct per¬ 
ception which are the basis of any understanding men have of each other. 
But this, in the end, puts the reader in the position of a confidant. The 
difiFerence that intimacy makes in passing judgment is expressed in the 
aphorism: What’s the Constitution between friends? It seems to be always 
the difference between impersonal news of the external facts and this popu¬ 
lar literature that reveals the inner experience, that the news raises prac¬ 
tical questions of ways and means with the appropriate code taken for 
granted, but literature, like all art, exhibits the inhumanity cf doctrine, law, 
and custom. For literature does more than provoke a plea for exceptional 
treatment. It induces reverie about oneself and the remote, rather than the 
immediate objectives of one’s own career, and it questions the traditional 
premises of social life.^*’ And since the readers read the news as a pastime 
and rarely feel called upon to intervene, reverie is free to venture beyond 
the mores. 

Such painful cogitation is the particular burden of uprooted people. 
Greenhorn immigrants, women entering a freer life, and recent arrivals 
from the country,^^ in becoming incorporated with the life that extends 
beyond the local community, are confronted with conflicting patterns of 
behavior and suffer miseries and uncertainties that are new and, it may 
seem, incurable. They experience cultural divergencies internally as private 
moral dilemmas. Indeed, in periods of rapid change, like the present, doubts 
assail all classes of people and become epidemic. “It is a chief use of social 
institutions,” writes Cooley, “to make up our minds for us, and when in 
time of confusion they fail to do this, there is more mind-work than most 
of us are capable of.” True and contemporary analogues in the news are 
at once a comfort and a definition, for human interest stories dramatize for 
them the opposition between the “right,” the legitimate, and the doc¬ 
trinaire on the one hand, and the “human” on the other.*® Their protests 
against the mores may be restated as an aspect of social change of which 

26 Blumer, H., op. cit., pp. 115-27. Blumer holds the movies invoke reverie that is an 
attack on the mores, since it reaffirms the basic human values in a novel ("newsy”) set¬ 
ting. This could be well taken to describe the human interest story. 

27 True Story promotion material, picturing the reader as a lonely newcomer to the 
city continues; “Do you wonder that these people turn to True Story Magazine for paral¬ 
lels of their own experience? For some yardstick to measure by in this changing order 
of a world that is never at rest?”—Advertisement in Chicago Tribune, April 22, 1930. 
The Voice of Experience, a radio counsellor on “Your Personal Problems,” reports that 
the most popular of his ten-cent booklets is the one on the inferiority complex. 

28 Life and the Student (New York: Knopf, 1927), p. 219. 

2» The attitude of the tabloid New York Daily News, when a Democratic boss made 
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their own mobility is an expression. The vogue of confessional literature 
among the demos and of biography among sophisticates may signalize the 
dissolution of local culture and the emergence of a more inclusive con¬ 
sciousness. 

One wonders whether a popular literature of true stories is not perhaps 
a phenomenon of change in a free society. The democratic state, as Hob- 
house noted, rests more and more on the personality of its citizens. But 
under an oppressivci and autocratic rule, like the totalitarian state, the 
citizen may not be his own moral judge. Nor is the press free to be interest¬ 
ing when dedicated to the service of the state. Dictators strive to make 
discipline absolute by contracting the sympathies and they are suspicious 
of human inten^st in newspapers because they fear the unconstrained spec¬ 
ulation to which it gives rise. 

his son a Stale Supreme Court Justiee was: “What could be more natural than for a 
father to give his son tlie break?”—Walker, op. cit., p. 70. 



David Riesman and Reuel Denney 


DO THE MASS MEDIA "ESCAPE" 
FROM POLITICS? 

Hollywood’s discovery of the Negro problem had given the studios a new 
cycle, and distributors a tough problem: How would the South take to films de¬ 
nouncing racial prejudice? . . . Having already played nine profitable wt^eks in 
Manhattan, Home of the Brave opened m Dallas and Houston ... In Dallas, 
the Negro elevator operator tried to sum up overheard opinion: “Well, I’ll tell 
you, 99 per cent of the people say it’s educational, the <>ther 1 per cent say it’s 
good.”—Time, July 18, 1949. 


Critics of the mass media on the whole seem to suppose that the media 
foster political apathy; that they permit and encourage the audience to 
“escape” from the political and other realities of life; that, by a kind ol 
Gresham’s Law, they drive out the hard money of politics with the soft 
money of mass entertainment. How can Washington, it is sometimes asked, 
compete for the consumer’s leisure with Hollywood and Broadway? 

The position of the critics usually rests on an unspoken assumption 
of scarcity—that leisure is so limited that time taken, for instance, by 
comic reading, is taken from politics. But, except perhaps on farms, most 
people have ample time for both. Underneath this criticism, there may 
be concealed a Puritanical dislike for leisure, a feeling that people ought 
to occupy their (unfortunately) free time with civic affairs and other 
serious matters. Or there is the neo-Puritan hygienic feeling that people 
ought to be “doing something,” no matter what, so long as it is not sitting 
in a movie—a vitamin conscious view of life. This outlook represents a 
failure to realize that people can afford to “waste” both time and other 
resources. Instead of pleasurable waste, however, we are apt to use our 
greatly increased leisure, made possible by material abundance, to go in 
search of a number of serious agendas, many disguised as “having fun.” 

Reprinted from The Changing American Character, to be published in 1950 by the Yale 
University Press, under the auspices of the Yale University Committee on National 
Policy. The research on which the volume is based was financed by the Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration. 
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In any case, it seems to us that the much-criticized media, especially 
the press, have maintained a surprisingly responsible attitude towards 
politics. Even tabloids print political headlines and, often, newspictures on 
the cover—not comics. Old Indignant Hearst likes to print “the Chiefs’" 
editorials, rather than cheesecake, on page one. Local radio stations that 
are little more than relays for disk-jockeys build their self-esteem (and 
pleast3 the FCC) by presenting news “every hour on the hour,” though in 
fact many in their audience who like commercials may not care for news¬ 
casts. Likewise, newsreels usually begin with shots of some political per¬ 
sonage or event, postponing Lew Lehr or the fashion show to the end of 
the reel. Thus, many of the agencies of mass communications give political 
news a larger play than might be dictated by strict considerations of 
market research. In this way the media help maintain the prestige of 
politics as a presumed intcTCst on the part of their audience—even are 
the very clianiK'ls that giv(* politics priority.^ 

One reason for this is the desire of those who work for the mass media 
to do what is right, or considered to be right by those to whom they look 
for k'adership. Just as publishers, under various rationalizations of good 
will want to publish prc'stige books even though they may lose money on 
tlu'in, so newspapermen and broadcasters want to raise themselves above 
“the lowc'st common dtniominator” without fully exploring the potential 
financial profitability of the latter. The movie king who speaks for “mere” 
entertainment feels on the defensive with the bold producer of Home of 
the Brave. 

This is one way of saying that men in the communications industry 
ar(‘ much less cynical than they sometimes seem to be; or that their cyni¬ 
cism, even if much displayed, often covers a repressed idealism. They 
express this far less in their concern for the reactions of their audiences 
than in their concern for the reactions of the intellectual and taste strata 
around and “above” them. And these strata are often contemptuous of 
popular culture. They denounce “Hollywood” or bestsellers in the same 
tones with which one might attack the worst social cruelties and stupidi¬ 
ties. These critics have influence even though their attitude may be a bit 
like that of the Vermont lady who, in one of our interviews, said she saw 
only French movies. It later turned out that she had seen one in her life. 

Doubtless, a hierarchy among the different kinds of entertainment has 
always existed. But whereas the hierarchy in earlier days was based, at 
least to some extent, on criteria of artistry, the hierarchy today seems to 
be based somewhat more on topic than on mode of treatment. As the 

^ Cf. Paul Lazarsfold and Robert K. Merton, “Mass Communication, Popular Taste 
and Organized Social Action,” in Lyman Biy'son, ed.. The Communication of Ideas 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 95, on the “status-conferral” function of the 
media. 
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audience itself is asked to move on a constantly uptilting gradient of 
topic and taste, from the comics of childhood to the commentators of adult¬ 
hood, so the makers of the media, in their own combination of social 
mobility and ethical uplift, are always impatient to get to the point where, 
in addition to entertaining, they are, in terms of topic, educating and 
improving. As the slicks are more high-class than the pulps, so politics 
is more high-class than sex. The sports writer wants to become a political 
columnist; the night-club broadcaster moves over, first into political chit¬ 
chat, then into political fire; many a newspaper publisher who begins as 
a “no-nonsense” businessman ends up as a bit of a political moralizer. 
Just as the new rich are “educated” to philanthropy by their associates, 
so the new entrants into the mass media are educated away from the “low” 
commercial motives to ones of more prestige. 

It seems, therefore, that the mass media, among their highly complex 
and ambiguous eflFects, do help prop up the prestige of the political sphere 
in the United States, and that, within this sphere, they have the effect of 
favoring the older, more responsible, more moralizing and uplifting political 
styles. However, if we are to assess the total impact of the media, we have 
to register partial agreement—though for different reasons—with the critics 
of the media. That is, we have to recognize that this politicizing effect 
is a residue effect, more true of the press than of the movies and radio, 
more true of a few magazines and newspapers than of the press as a 
whole. We may partially sum up our opinion of the political influence 
of the media by observing that the moral and intellectual aims of the 
media-men have very little of their intended effect. Rather, the needs of the 
audience and the needs of the media combine to promote a style of viewing 
politics with evaporated emotion which we may call “tolerance.” The 
demands of this style detach people from political relatedness of an emo¬ 
tional sort, even when, and often especially when, they are filled up with 
political information, injunctions and interpretations by the media. 

Perhaps the most important reason for this is that we Americans resort 
to the media today with a desperate eagerness to learn the proper responses 
to make in our social groups—including political responses in those groups 
where it is fashionable to talk politics. Increasingly, we turn to the media 
to learn how to handle ourselves in tenuous webs of social relations. Hence, 
what is said in the media about politics, no matter how stern and respon¬ 
sible the tone, is taken by many in the audience as a signal that tells how 
“the others” regard and consume politics—and not as a signal orienting 
the reader himself in politics. This focus on the others is one source of 
the audience’s effort to train itself to regard politics with “tolerance,” since 
this is the appropriate response we Americans must make if we are to be 
good fellows—and we must make this sort of response even if “the others” 
happen to be intolerant, angry men. 
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Most of the writers and broadcasters, moreover, are not angry but 
tolerant men. Indeed, since the chief strategy of the media as tutors of 
consumption is to introduce and rationalize changes, enrichments, or dis¬ 
continuities in conventional tastes and styles, the media have a stake in 
tolerance: they cannot afford to have people committed to a taste or an 
opinion that they may want to change tomorrow. But the most powerful 
factor making for the tolerant slant is probably the sheer size of the audi¬ 
ence. The media are subject to a variety of pressures brought by groups 
seeking protection from attack; and these pressures arc internalized in the 
very structure of large media management and distribution. The larger 
the sc-ope of the rnediurn, tlu^ more likely is it to be produced in a large 
metropolitan center, where the pressures toward tolerance are greatest. 
While more fn'e from the pressure of advertisers and that of local cranks 
than are small-town (“ditors and broadcasters, and often considerably more 
daring in general, tlie big-city media with a city-wide or nation-wide 
audience cannot h(‘lp but be aware of those attitudes that may offend 
their complex constituencies. 

In the c'ase of the pnvss, for example, whereas the early nineteenth- 
century editor could gamble on a crusade that might bring him both a libel 
suit and a circulation, the twentieth-century publisher often cannot afford 
to let his editor gamble even on an increased circulation. For his managers 
have guaranteed his circulation to the advertisers, have planned his news¬ 
print supply, and have committed him to Newspaper Guild contracts and 
distributive relationships long in advance. 

Furthermore, as the audience becomes more diffuse in class or age 
terms, the writ(’r or broadcaster becomes less able* to pitch what he has 
to say in any tone of oblocjuv based on intimate knowledge of a specific 
audience. In gc'ueral, tlu' larger the audienct' of the medium, the more it 
is apt to be ])r()duct‘d and chnsumed in a mood of self-censorship and piety. 
This is not to d(’nv that there are those who have been trained to associate 
piety and tolerance with the “official ' culture but react violently against 
it—as is demonstrated by tlu'ir loyalty to those okh'r captains, or newer 
columnistic commissars, of press and radio who capitalize on their own 
intok'rance and their own appearance of impiety. 

Undoubtedly, one reason for this attraction, which in many cases 
probably encourages columnists to intensify their search for a “tough” 
approach and even vulgaristic force of style, is that the other forms of 
popular culture today seldom provide the unequivocal emotional escapes 
that they pro\'ided for many in the nineteenth century. “Escape” is a 
slippery word, of course, and so is “entertainment”; we must^ always ask: 
escape from what and to what? In the nineteenth century, many people 
were secure enough in their work and their social relations to be able to 
afford, in their limited leisure time, a certain amount of escape. Some of 
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this did, indeed, take political form, as in the case of torchlight parades. 
Today, however, people's anxieties about their social relations lead them 
to use the older escapes, such as fiction and drama, as well as the newer 
ones such as radio, to find out how to handle exigent personal problems. 
Increasingly, the topics dealt with in novels and magazine fiction, in 
radio drama, and in A-budget movies, come from the possibilities faced 
by people in everyday life. The middle-class American today is more 
likely to meet in his personal life the same kind of problems acted out or 
actually faced by a Frank Sinatra or a Joan Crawford than of dreaming 
of the impossible, as the 19th century audience did when, aided by fiction, 
it dreamt of waking up as the utterly improbable D’Artagnan or Cin¬ 
derella. While the lower-class American can still escape, to a degree, into 
the sheer fantasy of comics and Westerns—though these vehicles, too, be¬ 
come increasingly problem-filled and, in that sense, educative—the middle- 
class man finds not only that he has abandoned older topics of fantasy 
but, more important, that what once might have been termed a fantasy- 
let us say, a dream of sexual romance or a Bahama vacation—is now only 
one jump away from being real. The audience that seems to seek enter¬ 
tainment finds itself projected instead into its daily social realities. And, 
since politics is less ‘real” than this, the consumption of political vitupera¬ 
tion may become more than ever an escape, rationalized by its high, media- 
based prestige. 

For the audience, this shift in the forms of its “escape” testifies, as we 
have said, to its anxieties in the handling of people and, generally, in the 
solution of problems presented, not in work, but in the leisure and con¬ 
sumption side of life. For the media, the shift is mainly a reflection of 
audience demand. But, beyond audience demand, the men who work for 
the media are great believers in what they call “realism”—for much of 
the same sort of reasons that they are believers in being politically respon¬ 
sible. Yet what Americans seem to us to need, in their politics as in their 
personal life, is greater scope for fantasy. 

Lassalle spoke of the “damned wantlessness” of the poor, but we Ameri- 
icans, despite our wealth, also exhibit wantlessness in the political packages 
we now conceive, manufacture, and distribute. The result is a political 
scene of unimaginative dullness, to which people attach themselves either 
because of ideas of proper consumership or because of the impious ex¬ 
citement held out, like an alluring movie ad, by the residual indignants who 
have rejected the convention of tolerance. An increased diet of political 
moralizing and dutiful editorializing will scarcely liberate our presently 
impoverished political fantasy. Nor are we likely to liberate it by increas¬ 
ing the time allotted to Dinah Shore or Mel Torme. Nevertheless, we have 
the feeling that if the media encouraged, and if its audience could permit 
itself, more genuine escape, “away from it all,” we would become stronger 
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psychically, and more ready to undertake an awakening of political imagi¬ 
nation and commitment. 

By going on with our present course of media performance and media 
criticism, we make it possible for the media to continue to uphold the 
prestige of the political even when, as for much of our life at present, the 
political is devoid of substantial content—for one thing, because this very 
lack of content could only be glimpsed from the less ‘"realistic,” more 
imaginative and fantasy-oriented outlook. The direct impact of the media 
on political decision may easily become as thin as the impact of the House 
of Lords on popular opinion in Britain. The serious press refuses to face 
this situation, and, rather than seeking to explore new emotional currents 
in American life, it strenuously seeks to present to the “Commons” of the 
media—the radio, movies, and pulps—a hand-me-down agenda of political 
debate. Tims, the sources in popular art and culture from which eventual 
political creation may flow are partially dammed up by false prestige con¬ 
siderations and by the displaced guilts and ethical urges shared by those 
who control the media and those who, in turn, look to them for a bill of 
cultural fare. 

Given these many ambiguities of intention and effect, of immediate 
effect and long-run effect, what are the media to do? It is helpful to recog¬ 
nize that what the media do is usually less important than the moods and 
needs of the audience. And we really know very little about this audience 
structure: we have looked too much for the messages the media bear and 
too little for the ways in which the audience actively participates and 
shapes its experience of the media. The probabilities are, however, that the 
media, in their direct, message-bearing impact, are likely to do less either 
to help or hurt the audience than the controllers of the media and their 
critics like to think. This alone should save us—to borrow a fine phrase 
from Justice Holmes—from looking either for panaceas or for sudden ruin 
as the result of any messages or group of messages the media may carry. 
Awareness of this fact may then permit both the controllers and the 
critics of the media to reorient their attention. They are free, much freer 
than they realize, to attend to the medium itself, rather than to the message 
it purveys or is believed to purvey. The movie producer or critic who is 
concerned mainly with messages, for instance of ethnic tolerance, may 
actually despise the movies as an art form. The editorialiser or social sci¬ 
entist who is concerned only with arousing the electorate may hate the 
English language because it has become for him a mere tool. The broad¬ 
caster who wants to expiate for his big salary and sponsors by slipping 
in a crack against business may have little respect for the aesthetic re¬ 
sources of his medium. 

As we have seen, the men who work in radio, film, and fiction tend to 
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olitics, as the press and its uplifters see it, a prestige denied to art, 

^ ecially the popular art of the media themselves. There is pathos in 
this for their personal lives, since it leads Aem to unwarianted contempt 
for their own craft. There is irony in this for American politics, since it 
seems to us that a country which produced artistically first-class movies, 
papers, and broadcasts-no matter what the topic, and, indeed, subordi¬ 
nating the whole question of topic—would be, politically as well as cul- 
hirally, a livelier and happier land. Good mass media artists are quite as 
important, and perhaps even scarcer, than responsible, anti-escapist com- 
mentators. 
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The American Audience 

The field of audience research includes not only those studies aiming at 
accurate description of the audience to various media, channels, or items 
of communication. In addition, it deals with the factors responsible for the 
types of communication exposure which do exist as well as with the motiva¬ 
tions for seeing, reading, and listening. As in the case of public opinion 
measurement, there is a considerable body of literature on the technical 
aspects of audience research; and as in that case, we have not attempted 
to represent such technical matters here. 

The first selection on audience research presents on overview of the 
field by one of the major research figures in it. In this selection, Lazarsfeld 
links the problems of audience research with the general field of social 
psychology. This is followed by Waples report on his study of the effects 
of accessibility upon communication exposure, a study which highlights the 
importance of this factor in determining exposure. Finally, there is the de¬ 
tailed case study by Herzog of the audience for the radio daytime serial; 
through a series of comparisons of listeners and non-listeners, she attempts 
to analyze the motives for exposure to this type of material. 
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AUDIENCE RESEARCH 


The efforts to determine how many people read a magazine or how many 
listen to a radio program are historically linked with applied psychology. 
The first systematic readership survey was done by George Gallup when he 
was teaching psychology in Iowa and the first systematic work in radio 
measurement was carried out by two Ohio psychologists, Lumley and 
Stanton. Since then, more and more precise methods of measurement have 
been developed and a large mass of substantive results has been accumu¬ 
lated. It would be safe to say that there is now hardly an area of social 
behavior for which we have more copious and more exact information.’ 

It is worth while to reflect for a moment on the reasons why so much 
attention is given to a topic which does not seem of too great general 
importance. The explanation lies in the curious economic structure of the 
communications industry, which must serve two masters while other indus¬ 
tries serve only one. If a soap manufacturer wants to make a profit he has 
to be sure that people buy his soap. If a broadcaster wants to make money 
he has to be sure that people listen to his programs, but he must also prove 
this fact to the soap manufacturer or the latter will not advertise over his 
station. Added to this is the fact that strong competition between the 
various media makes it doubly necessary to prove the size of the audience 
by a variety of very fine measurements. (In line with general practice this 
paper applies the term audience to radio, magazines, and newspapers, as 
well as to movies.) 

Detailed consideration cannot be given here to problems of measure¬ 
ment, but one case might serve to show the complexity of the field. The 
earliest measurement figures available for magazines were provided by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation (ABC). The ABC is co-operative venture 

Reprinted from “Communication Research,” in Current Trends in Social Psychology 
(1949), pp. 233-48, by permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1949, 
by the University of Pittsburgh Press.) 

1 Blankenship, A. B., editor, How to Conduct Consumer and Opinion Research, New 
York, Harper’s, 1946. 
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which established complicated machinery to obtain reliable statistics on 
the number of copies each issue of a magazine sells. After some time it 
became apparent that mere circulation figures were not suflBcient because 
one magazine was being read by a number of people. Ways were devised, 
therefore, to count the number of readers instead of the number of copies 
sold, and magazines were then grouped according to the number of readers 
they have per copy. But now the question arose of what a reader is. Is a 
person who just glances at a copy to be classed as a reader, or one who 
reads five items, or fifteen items, in an issue? It became necessary to find 
out which items and how many items in an issue people have read. This in 
turn led to further methodological diflBculties. If a magazine, for instance, 
carried a serial story in several installments, how could one be sure that the 
people who were interviewed did not confuse one installment with an¬ 
other? Special “confusion tests” were developed to examine this factor of 
memory. 

In this respect radio research had a special advantage. The memory 
factor could be eliminated by inserting a mechanical device in the radio 
set which would record the stations to which the radio was tuned. At the 
present time, magazine researchers are experimenting with chemicals by 
which one could measure the amount of time a magazine was open at a 
particular page and thereby exposed to light. There is, however, even a 
further difficulty which arises. It may be that people are more influenced 
by the advertising in a magazine if it is strongly identified with the maga¬ 
zine content. Therefore, one must discover the type of content and the 
balance of content which people prefer. 

A similar development took place in research in the other mass media. 
It requires a two-term course to teach and discuss all the techniques of 
audience measurement. In the present discussion we shall be mainly in¬ 
terested in the findings which these audience surveys have brought about 
rather than in the technical problems of measurement. EfiForts will be made 
to organize the research results around such generalizations as might be of 
interest to a social psychologist, or as might require his helpful interpreta¬ 
tion or indicate new areas of research to him. 

The criteria of classification of the audiences of the various media can 
be roughly divided into three parts. One is based on what is usually called 
primary characteristics, such as sex, age, education, and economic level. 
The second group might be called psychological characteristics which are 
based on scores of personality tests, or attitudes on a variety of issues, and 
the like. Finally, people can be classified by their other communication 
habits^* and by this means we can compare, for instance, the reading habits 
of people with their listening habits. 
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Primary Characteristics of Various Audiences 

One must distinguish between the printed media and the spectator 
media. Obviously the audience of the former need a certain amount of 
reading skill, but practically everyone can be part of a radio or movie 
audience. We would expect, therefore, tc» find rather sharp correlations be¬ 
tween magazine reading and formal education. V^arying somewhat accord¬ 
ing to the types of questions asked, it can be said that about two-thirds of 
the population read magazines with some regularitv- The following table 
shows how this frequency vari(\s among three educational levels." 

TABLE i—Proportion of Magazine Readers in Three Educational Groups as 
Reported by Two Studies (NORC Survey and 
Magazine Audience Bureau) 



NORC 

MAB 

College 

86% 

92% 

High School 

68 

85 

Less Than High School 

43 

48 


Other studies have used more specific indices, such as the number and 
types of magazines read, with education always playing the expected 
dominant role. 

When radio entered the scene, many educators took the optimistic view 
that this situation might be corrected with the new medium. All the people 
who, due to social circumstances, could not acquire much formal reading 
skill, would now quench their thirst for knowledge by listening to educa¬ 
tional radio programs. This expectation was not fulfilled. All subsequent 
research studies have shown that listening to serious programs is also highly 
related to education. The following table is based on a survey in which 

TABLE II—Proportion of Respondents Picking the Two Types of Programs 
among Their Favorites 

Public Affairs Classical Music 



1945 

1947 

1945 

1947 

College 

55% 

63% 

54% 

54% 

High School 

40 

43 

32 

27 

Less Than High School 

33 

35 

21 

22 


people were asked to select their favorite radio programs from a long list. 
Taking public aflFairs discussions and classical music as the most typical 
representatives of serious programs we can see here how the popularity 

2 Lazarsfeld, Paul, and Wynant, R., “Magazines in 90 Cities: Who Reads What,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1937, 4: 29-41. 
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of such fare increases with increased education. To indicate the reliability 
of these results, two national NORC samples taken at two diflFerent times 
arc reported. 

At least two lines of interpretation seem indicated. People with little 
formal education lack reading skill but they probably also do not have 
what might be called “conception skill”; they are not likely to be found 
in the audience for serious subject matter even if listening alone is re¬ 
quired. In regard to classical music an added sociological element may be 
involved. In the so-called higher economic strata respect for good music 
and similar matter is imbued with prestige; there are pressures and rewards 
operating to make peo])le listen to, and perhaps in the end to like, good 
music. The same is not true for the less educated low-income groups. 

Obviously, this field is opcm for the social psychologist to develop more 
refined int(u*pretations. Deviant cases would be one important avenue of 
furtlKT study. There ar(' many people who do not follow the trend and in 
spite of little formal education are very much interested in serious radio 
programs. Only a very few beginnings in studying these exceptions have 
b(‘en made thus far and a detailed examination would be very desirable. 

This matter is of considerable cultural importance. Documentary films 
and serious radio programs could do a great deal to raise the cultural level 
of a c'ountry if people could become more interested in them. But v/e must 
determine how wc; can overcome the resistance of just those groups which 
are most recalcitrant and which the educators most want to reach. We 
cannot do like the early Tudor king who, wanting his subjects to read one 
of his theoretical tracts, made arrangements with the Catholic Church to 
grant indulgences to the readers. Today psychological research must some¬ 
how deal with the problem of reaching the lower educated strata through 
the use of the nc’w forms of mass education which the spectator media have 
developed. 

While th(' relation between education and communication habits is 
probably more significant socially, the role of age is statistically more spec¬ 
tacular. Wlu'rever it is possible to classify an item as light entertainment, 
studi('s show that its audience will be heavily drawn from the vounger age 
groups. The following table provides two examples of age differentials in 

TABLE Ill^Proportion of People for Whom Popular Music is a Favorite 
Radio Program and Who Go to the Movies at 
Least Once a Week 


Popular Music Movie Attendance 



7945 

1947 

1945 

1947 

21-29 

72% 

62% 

48% 

39% 

30-39 

50 

52 

28 

25 

40-49 

41 

47 

27 

21 

50-h 

22 

26 

13 

23 
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audiences of such light fare. The first two columns give the proportion in 
each age group which chooses popular music'as one of its favorite types 
of radio program. The third column represents the proportion claiming at 
least once-a-week movie attendance. The data arc from the two NORC 
surveys mentioned above. 

It is probable that something akin to “vitality” plays a part in the 
younger age group's preference for popular music. When it comes to 
movies, another factor—that of the generally different type of social life 
indulged in by diflPerent age groups—must be added. 

Additional findings corroborate the age differential still further. All 
studies show a clear negative correlation between youth and interest in 
public affairs, young people being less concerned. The results of magazine 
research have not been compiled in a manner that makes fur easy compari¬ 
son, but again all the indications seem to be that, with increased age, 
interest tends to shift from lighter fiction to heavier nonfiction subject- 
matter. 

Whatever the explanation of these differentials, we have here again 
an area where the results of communication research can be of concrete 
value to the social psychologist. There are few data available to him as 
highly related to age as these, and his investigation of various age-phases 
might be greatly enhanced by their incorporation. 

A third primary characteristic, the difference between men and women, 
is also of significance. In the case of all media, women show considerably 
less interest in public affairs. Women in the main read fiction in maga¬ 
zines while men are much more inclined to read nonfictional material. 
Women, of course, also provide the vast majority of the daytime radio 
audience. As a result, radio during the day has developed a large supply 
of programs especially addressed to women, such as daytime serials, 
woman commentators, and home economics programs. It is interesting to 
speculate on the possibility that daytime radio tends to reinforce the 
difference in the interests of men and women which the social and eco¬ 
nomic structure of our society has developed.® 

One further primary characteristic has been studied in considerable 
detail, the difference between urban and rural dw^ellers. For many years, 
Professor Whan of Manhattan College, Kansas, and Professor Summers of 
Ohio State University have made periodic surveys in a number of Mid¬ 
western states in which they compare radio listening habits of farmers and 
urbanites. Unfortunately the results have not been summarized for general 

® The Advertising Research Foundation, The Continuing Study of Newspaper Read¬ 
ing, 1945. Life, "Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences,” Reports, 6 and 8. Beville, 
H. M., Jr., "The ABCD*s of Radio Audiences,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4: 195- 
206. Lazarsfeld, Paul, "Audience Research in the Movie Field,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1947. 
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publication but the authors’ reports are available to students especially 
interested in this aspect of the problem. 

Personality Characteristics 

On several occasions efforts have been made to determine the relation 
of personality characteristics to communication patterns, and this again is 
an area capable of great expansion by the psychologist. The study of day¬ 
time serial audiences is an example of the inleresting beginning that 
has been made. About half of the women at lioine during the day are 
avid fans of these descriptions of pc^ople in everyday life eternally 
getting into trouble, getting out of trouble, and immediately getting into 
trouble again. The* other half of the available female audience dislike these 
j)rograins as much as their fricaids are absorlx'd by them. Great efforts have 
been made to discover what psychological diflertaices exist between those 
who do and those* who do not listeai to the* serials. Are the fans more intro¬ 
verted and therefore more likc'ly to live in a world of fantasy rather than 
of fact? Are they much more frustrated, more dissatisfied with their life? 
Are tli(‘y less attractive and therefore more isolated socially? At one time 
or another ('V(‘ry conceivable personality lest has been a])plied to these* two 
typ(*s of women. 'I’lu* results so far have b(‘(*n disappointing, but this does 
not m(*an that eventually a valid p.syehological (*xplanation will not be 
found. 

A similar t*ffort was made at the time when the Or.son Welles’ broad¬ 
cast on the invasion from Mars drovt* thousands of people into panic and 
flight from thi*ir hoin(*s.‘ Listt*m'rs who bc'caine frighteut'tl were compared 
with list(*ners who had the pri‘sence of mind to check and who found that 
the storv of the invasion was mcrc'lv a dramatie play. Thematic appercc’p- 
tion tc*sts were* giM'ii to the two groups of list(*nt*rs following the* hypothc'sis 
that the d(’grc*e ol g(*nc*ral e\citahilit\ would be* related to tlie two types of 
rc'action. Again the* results were ne*gative, but again it is not a closed 
chapter. 

Ne*arest to a finding of passable caliber e'me*rged from a comparison of 
women who do and do not liste*n to the radio while at home in the morn¬ 
ing. In one* study the* woin(*n who did not liste*n while the’v did their house¬ 
work state’d (jnite* elefinite'K that “it is difficult to do two things at one 
time,” revc'aling that the*y had so-called “one-track minds.” Obviously it 
recjuires further iinestigation to state cle^arly what the psychological char¬ 
acteristics of such mentalities are. 

In ge'iieral, there seems to be practically no correlation be*tween per¬ 
sonality characteristics and communication habits, and it is necessary to 

** C'anlril, H., (auulet, H., and Hc-rzog, II., Invasion from Mars, Princeton, Princeton, 
University Press, 1910. 
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Speculate on this fact. It might well be that the notion of “interest” is less 
of a psychological category than wc usually assume. Perhaps what a person 
is interested in does not depend on his personality but on his position in 
the social system. People are interested in the things which the groups to 
which they belong believe to be worth while. Group stratification in our 
society is along economic, educational, sex, and age lines; so perhaps it is 
not surprising that these prinianj characteristics are related to a greater 
degree to communication habits than are personality traits. 

There are additional factors which help explain this low relationship of 
communication habits and personality traits, in all the fields that have been 
touched by communication research the self-selection of audiences plays a 
considerable role. People with political convictions read the newspapers 
that correspond to their opinions. People with hobbies read the sections of 
the newspaper which report on these hobbies most fully. This seemingly 
trivial observation becomes more interesting as we add to it certain corol¬ 
lary findings which can be gleaned from a variety of studies. It has been 
found, for instance, that people are inclined to read the same news items 
in newspapers which they have already heard discussed on the radio. In 
general, they do not look for information on new topics in magazines but 
for more information on topics with which they are already acquainted. 
When a magazine or radio program occasionally has the purpose of telling 
of the contributions of a specific minority to American culture, a large pro¬ 
portion of the audience usually consists of the minority which is being 
praised. The audience to which the content is being directed and which 
presumably needs conversion is largely missing.**^ 

If we accept the overwhelming evidence of the self-selectiveness and 
circular reinforcement of audiences we may go a step further to indicate 
an important element in this selection. In the further examination of such 
data the student is struck by a strong projective factor in audience be¬ 
havior. When people are asked to name their favorite movie stars, the 
majority of men mention actors and the majority of women select actresses. 
Detailed studies of the readers of magazine stories have shown a distinct 
conformity between the content of the story and the structure of the audi¬ 
ence. If the story is set in a small town more people coming from small 
towns will read it. The average age of readers varies markedly and is 
parallel to the age of the hero. Pictures of men in printed media are more 
often noticed by men, while women are more likely to look at pictures of 
women. 

In general, then, people look not for new experiences in the mass media 
but for a repetition and an elaboration of their old experiences into which 
they can more easily project themselves. If we assume then that the types 

® Lazarsfeld, Paul, Radio and the Printed Page, New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1940. 
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of experience they have had are determined more by their social roles and 
context rather than by their psychological traits, it is not surprising that we 
find primary characteristics so dominant in the correlations which com¬ 
munications research has unearthed. 

It should be noticed, however, that this general consideration calls for 
refinement by the social psychologist. For one thing, not even these cor¬ 
relations are very high and the exceptions deserve a great deal of considera¬ 
tion. It would not be difficult to pick out people who prefer subject matter 
which complements rather than projects their own experiences. How do 
such supplementary interests develop, and in what type of people do they 
occur? There are numerous people who lack formal education, who live 
in very uninspiring environments, and who still are awakened through 
some? medium of mass communication to develop strong educational in¬ 
terests of tlu'ir own. A detailed study of the exceptions to all the findings 
reported iiere, if guided ])y available knowledge and general theoretical 
consideration, should greatly advance the field which the communications 
researchers have recently opened up. 

In the second place, the problem has not been solved when we say 
that the social role rather than the psychological characteristics of indi¬ 
viduals determine their communication habits. This is an oversimplification 
of the matter, sinc(^ the fact remains that individuals partly sek'ct their 
social rol(‘S. The interaction hetw(‘en what we have distinguished as pri¬ 
mary and psychological characteristics is another part of the field where the 
social psychologist could be of help. 

interrelation between Various Kinds of Audience Behavior 

It is not surprising that people who do not read magazines also do not 
r(‘ad hooks, for reading skill is required in both activities. But even if edu¬ 
cation and similar factors are kept constant, many marked relationships 
remain. A list of examples would read as follows: 

Peo]')ie who listen to news commentators on the radio arc also more likely 
to read news magazines and, in smaller towns, to subscribe to the Sunday 
edition of metropolitan new.spapers. 

People who read the more serious type of magazine are also more likely to 
listen to the more serious type of radio program. 

Women who listen a great deal to the radio during the day also listen more 
during the evening. 

Women who are interested in the “true fiction” t\'pe of magazine are also 
more interested in daytime serials and prefer the romantic type of movies. 
People who never go to the movies at all are also likely to listen less to the 
radio. 

If a book has been turned into a movie the people who have read the book 
are more likely to see the movie and vice versa. 
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Some of these findings might sound obvious, but a rather important gen¬ 
eralization can be derived from them. On mere speculative grounds one 
might assume that the mass media have to compete for audiences. If a per¬ 
son listens continuously to radio news his interest might be satisfied and he 
would not be available as a reader of a news magazine. But as aii over-all 
fact, the opposite seems to prevail. One medium benefits by the interests 
which another medium stimulates. This mutually compensatory character 
of the mass media has a number of interesting social implications which 
have occasionally been discussed in tlie literature.® 

From a psychological point of view the examples just given suggest 
strongly the application of factor analysis to communication behavior. A 
few preliminary studies make it appear quite likely that a number of basic 
factors could be found. One is likely to be a rather geneial element related 
to whether a person is more interested in individualized activities or more 
inclined to matters requiring mass participation. Another is the factor of 
general “seriousness,” which determines whether a person is mainly inter¬ 
ested in fiction material or is inclined to read and listen to such things as 
public aflPairs, popular science, biography, and so on. In radio there seems 
to be the tendency for those who are interested in music not to be inter¬ 
ested in verbal programs, and vice versa. All this, however, is still very 
much a matter of speculation, because unfortunately little work has yet 
been done.^ 

One might, in this context, include also the relation between supply and 
demand in the mass media. It is by no means true that people have definite 
desires and pick out what they “need” from the available supply of pro¬ 
grams, magazines, and so on. It seems rather that the supply itself creates 
the demand. There exist interesting findings, for instance, on the impor¬ 
tance of availability of the communication in determining the size of its 
audience. In one study, Waples ascertained what books students were in¬ 
terested in and then put the less desired ones within easy reach in the 
dormitory, while the books which the students had designated as more at¬ 
tractive were placed at some distance. In general, the student tended to 
read the books which were easily available.® 

Similar observations have been made by broadcasters. Every radio pro¬ 
gram has a certain “rating” indicating the proportion of radio sets that are 
tuned in to it. A similar rating can be derived for a certain time spot: the 
proportion of radio sets which are tuned in at a given hour of the day. 

® Beville, H. M., Jr., “The Challenge of the New Media-Television, F. M., and Fac¬ 
simile,” Journalism Quarterly, 1948, 25: 3-11. 

^ Robinson, W. S., “Preliminary Report on Factors in Radio Listening,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1939, 23. 

»Waples, D., and Tyler, R. W., What People Want to Read About: A Study of 
Group Interests and a Survey of Problems in Adult Reading, Chicago, American Library 
Association and the University of Chicago Press. 
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In a stable radio schedule it is of course not possible to unravel what part 
in a specific rating is played by the attraction of the program as against 
the role of daily listening habits. But sometimes a program is transferred to 
another time and then the change in rating can be used to weigh the im¬ 
portance of the two factors. The general finding is that on the average the 
time spot is more important than the content of the program itself, although 
there are some notable exceptions. Social psychologists might find such data 
worthy of their more careful attention. 

Altogether, in fact, social psychologists might find it worth while to give 
more attention to the statistical data which the radio industry can offer in 
this respect. It is possible, for instance, to take a certain program type such 
as the quiz program and count the number of hours weekly such programs 
are offered. We also know the approximate number of people who listen 
to them. By a time-series analysis one could study how change in supply 
and change in extent of listening are related. In some preliminary calcula¬ 
tions, Rashevsky has come to expect a certain regularity of changes in sup¬ 
ply and demand which seems to be justified by the facts.® 

The whole topic is of special importance for one who is interested in 
using the mass media for mass education. The argument against more seri¬ 
ous movies and broadcasts is usually that people don't want them. The 
counterargument is that if more of them were available more people would 
develop an interest in them. In England there is more listening to serious 
programs than in America. Is this due to a national difference or to the fact 
that the British broadcasting system provides serious programs more syste¬ 
matically? If the latter is the case, then an important social question can 
be raised. Could we get in this country a more serious level of listening if 
the broadcasters considered “raising the level of taste” one of their responsi¬ 
bilities? The social scientist could provide important data by systematic 
experimentation. 

It was mentioned before that lower educated people do not like to listen 
to serious programs even if all efforts are made by dramatizations and other 
techniques to make them easily understandable. Suppose under some pre¬ 
text we were to pay lower educated subjects to listen to a list of such pro¬ 
grams for three months. After this experimental period was over, we could 
watch to see how many would keep on listening to some of these programs 
of their own free will. If after overcoming their initial resistance, the people 
who need radio education most would really acquire a taste for it, an im¬ 
portant argument would be made in favor of those who desire a more seri¬ 
ous program schedule. 

® Rashevsky, N., Mathematical Theory of Human Relations. Mathematical Biophysics 
Monograph No. 3, Principia Press, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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THE RELATION OF SUBJECT INTEREST 
TO ACTUAL READING 


The relationship between actual reading and the subjects of most interest 
was studied with reference to a population of employees of a Chicago tex¬ 
tile factory and the students of the University of Chicago. Four types of 
data were obtained from the factory workers, namely, ratings of subjects for 
reading interest, checks to show what newspaper items had been read, 
diaries to record magazine reading, and lists of books read during two pe¬ 
riods of two weeks each. Two types of data were obtained from the college 
groups: ratings on subject interest and checks on a list of non-fiction books 
to show which had been read. Data on book-reading were obtained from 
college students because returns from the factory workers on book-reading 
were inadequate. 

Such data make it possible to compare the subjects of most interest to 
these groups with the subjects most and least read about in newspapers, 
magazines, and books—all three, or with the subjects read about in each 
type of publication separately. The comparisons also show how much ma¬ 
terial on the various subjects each type of publication contains. 

Amount of reading.—The relative amounts of reading on particular sub¬ 
jects will be shown later in connection with the readers' interests in the sub¬ 
jects. At this point. Table I is presented to show the gross amounts of read¬ 
ing reported by each sex in each type of publication for the two periods 
studied. 

These figures agree closely with the reports of previous investigators. 
The reader will note that about 90 per cent of the total reading by these 
factory workers is confined to the daily press. The remaining 10 per cent 
is divided between magazine reading and book-reading. The men read 
more in books and the women more in magazines. In all sources combined, 
the men read more than the women. 

Reprinted from The Library Quarterlyy Vol. II (1932), pp. 54-58, 65-70, by permission 
of the author and the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 
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The table is important if only to show the necessity for studying reading 
in newspapers and magazines in any attempt to describe the reading of the 
industrial population. Reading studies, based on library records and other 
data restricted largely to books, may be wholly misleading. 


TABLE /—Average Number of Thousand Words Read per Week by 
Factory Workers in Different Sources 


(August, 1930, and March, 1931) 

P*rc*nfag» of Porconfog® of 


Source 

Mon 

Total 

Women 

Total 

Non-fiction books 

1930 

5 

... 

6 

.. . 

1931 

14 

... 

(No non-fiction) 

.. . 

Both 

19 

6.4 

6 

2.9 

Non-fiction magazine articles 

1930 

5 

... 

7 

... 

1931 

3 


8 


Both 

8 

2.7 

15 

7.1 

Newspapers 

1930 

91 

... 

24 


1931 

178 


165 


Both 

269 

90.9 

189 

90.0 

Total reading 

1930 

101 

... 

37 

... 

1931 

195 

... 

173 

... 

Both 

296 

100 

210 

100 


Reading versus interests—The relation between the subject interests and 
the actual reading of the factory groups is most clearly and accurately con¬ 
veyed by the coefficients of correlation contained in the first column of 
Table II. For the non-statistical reader it may be remarked that the closer 
a correlation is to 1.00, the closer the correspondence of actual reading with 
reading interest. 


TABLE il—Relationships Between Subject Interests and Actual Reading, 
Shown by Coefficients of Correlation 


Factory womem 

Newspaper reading versus subject interest 
Magazine reading versus subject interest 
Composite reading versus subject interest 
Subject interest (August, 1930) versus subject interest 
(March, 1931). r = .80 d: .022 

Factory mem 

Newspaper reading versus subject interest 
Magazine reading versus subject interest 
Composite reading versus subject interest 
Subject interest (August, 1930) versus subject interest 
(Morch, 1931). r - .81 db .021 


.003 .062 

.251 .058 

.025 .062 


.131 .061 

.049 .062 

.136 .061 
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THE REUTION OF SUBJECT INTEREST TO ACTUAL READING 

It will be noted that the coeflBcients in the table are with one exception 
either zero or nearly zero. This means that there is only a very slight tend¬ 
ency for the factory workers to read more on the subjects of most interest 
than on the subjects of least interest. The exception is the correlation be¬ 
tween magazine reading and subjects of interest to the factory women. It 
appears that women find more material on subjects of interest to them in 
the magazines they read than either women or men find in any other type 
of reading. Yet even in magazines the women’s subject interests are ex¬ 
pressed only to a very slight degree. 

Newspaper reading, space, and subject interest.—It has already been 
shown in Table I that newspapers constitute 90 j)er cent of the reading by 
these groups and in Table 11 that what is read about in newspapers has 
only a chance relationship to the subject of most interest (r = .003 for the 
women and .131 for the men). Yet the relationship between actual reading 
on different subjects and space devoted to the subjects is marked. For men 
the correlation is .857 and for women .800. Evidently the men’s reading is 
slightly more influenced by relative space than the women’s. It is therefore 
important to know the relation between the amount of space given to the 
various subjects and the relative appeal of the subjects to the given readers. 
This relationship, as one might expect, is low. The correlations between 
space and subject interest are, for men, .173; and for women, — .018. 

The relative amount of space given to the subjects in which the factory 
workers had previously expressed their reading interests was determined by 
counting the column inches devoted to each subject in each of the morning 
and evening newspapers read by the group during the two days of the test. 
The results of this count show that only four of the twenty-three most 
interesting subjects receive as much as fifty column inches in both issues of 
the newspapers examined. Another twelve of the twenty-three most in¬ 
teresting subjects received less than fifty column inches. Another four 
received less than five column inches. The remaining three did not appear 
at all. 

Yet the four most interesting subjects that receive fifty inches or more 
are all among the subjects which the men read most about in the news¬ 
papers. Only one subject of major interest to women received fifty inches, 
but this one is among the subjects also most read about by women. Thus, 
the most interesting subjects are all among the subjects most read about 
when they receive considerable space. 

How much reading is done on uninteresting subjects that receive large 
amounts of space? Of the 117 subjects on which interest ratings were ob¬ 
tained, only 20 received as much as fifty inches, or enough space in 'the two 
issues of the six papers to be conspicuous. Of the 20 subjects, 18 occur 
among the 23 subjects on which most newspaper reading is done by men 
and 15 occur among the 23 subjects on which women read most. Of the 18 
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subjects most read about by men, 8 have less than average interest and 10 
have more than average interest. Of the 15 subjects most read about by 
women, 9 have less than average interest and only 6 have more than aver¬ 
age interest. 

It thus appears that both men and women read on any subject that 
receives large space. This is consistent with what anyone knows from his 
personal experience in reading newspapers; because they are unavoidable 
one reads or skims the items that receive large amounts of space with small 
regard to the subjects treated. 

Returns on a check-list of book titles were obtained from twenty odd 
groups of students on the University of Chicago campus. The groups were 
formed with reference to sex, college year, field of specialization for senior 
college and graduate students, and other differences such as intelligence, 
parents’ schooling, race, place of residence, and scholastic standing. An en¬ 
tirely typical group, for the present illustration, is a group composed of 
Freshmen girls. This group is properly sampled by the 71 individuals mak¬ 
ing returns, since, when the 71 scores for subject interest are divided at 
random and the two halves are correlated, the coefficient is .90 ± .012. The 
reliability coefficient of the scores on actual reading, similarly obtained, is 
.758 =b .048. 

When the subject scores of the Freshmen girls were compared with the 
scores for actual reading, the result was much the same as for the factory 
workers; there was no more relationship than might result from mere 
chance. In fact, for the Freshmen girls, there is a slight tendency to do more 
reading in non-fiction books on uninteresting subjects than on interesting 
subjects, since the coefficient of correlation is negative (r=r —.117). 

To see what effect on this relationship might be due to differences in the 
“readability” of the books, the list of 124 titles was reduced by omitting 
those that are written in a style that is technical, or difficult for any other 
reason. The number of titles thus omitted was 74, reducing the list to 50 
titles attractively written and reducing the number of subjects from 62 to 
34. When the interest scores on the 34 subjects were correlated with the 
reading scores based on the attractively written books, the coefficient rose 
from — .117 to -[-.334. The important influence of “readability” upon the 
relation of subject interest and actual reading is thus apparent. When the 
books are equally readable, more reading is done on the subjects of most 
interest. 

While the relationship between subject interest and actual reading in 
non-fiction books is positive and significant when differences in “readability” 
are minimized, a coefficient of .334 is still a long way from perfect corre¬ 
spondence. That is to say, the difference between this coefficient and the 
highest one our reliabilities would permit (about .80) shows clearly the 
presence of other variable factors in the situation. 
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One such factor that can safely be assumed on the basis of data pre¬ 
sented is accessibility. This we have seen to be highly influential in its 
effects upon reading in newspapers and magazines. We do not know the 
relative accessibility to the given students of the books on the non-fiction 
check-list. If we did, we could determine the correspondence between sub¬ 
ject interest and book-reading when the readers' selection is confined to 
books that are both readable and accessible. Data are being collected to 
this end which should certainly establish a closer correspondence between 
subject interest and actual reading than .334, the relationship which exists 
when the books actually read differ widely in their accessibility to the 
group as a whole. 

The foregoing evidence on student reading in non-fiction books thus 
supports the assumptions made at the outset to explain the consistency of 
data on book-reading and the data on reading in newspapers and mag¬ 
azines as related to subject interest. The relationship is scant because at¬ 
tractively written material on the preferred subjects is not readily accessible 
to the readers. 

Taken as a whole, the contents of the.se tables support the general find¬ 
ing that no significantly positive relationship exists between the subjects of 
most interest and the subjects on which the industrial groups do most read¬ 
ing. The interpretations supplied in this paper, however, go beyond this 
fact to conditions that help to explain it. They suggest very plainly what 
every librarian knows, namely, (1) that accessibility, whether represented 
by space in the given newspapers, or selection of magazines, or availability 
of books, is perhaps the most important single influence upon* actual read¬ 
ing, except for readers in highly specialized fields who will take any amount 
of trouble to obtain an important reference; (2) that “readability” is the 
next important influence, and (3) that accessibility and readability in com¬ 
bination virtually determine what the general reader reads. 

What every librarian does not know, and what has probably not been 
demonstrated before in equally objective terms, is that so small a proportion 
of the “readable” printed matter available to the American citizen is con¬ 
cerned with the particular questions upon which he most wants to read. 
It is altogether probable that this condition applies to the half of the total 
adult population that has been estimated to read little but newspapers. If 
so, the publisher, librarian, book dealer, or teacher who brings interesting 
and trustworthy reading on the desired subjects within easy reach of the 
multitude will deserve well of his country. The possibilities of this achieve¬ 
ment obviously depend upon such further studies as may furnish group 
standards for “readability” and “accessibility” that the publisher and libra¬ 
rian may put to practical use. 



Herta Herzog 


WHAT DO WE REALLY KNOW 
ABOUT DAY-TIME SERIAL LISTENERS? 


This is the day of mass audiences. And commanding one of the largest of 
these is the radio daytime serial. At least twenty million women in this 
country keep a regular rendezvous with these serials. Small wonder, then, 
that this type of program has been the occasion for heated, though not al¬ 
ways illuminating, discussion. If only because such a large sector of our 
population is devoted to the daytime serial, it receives and requires detailed 
study. 

From the standpoint of social research, we should like to know the 
effects of these serials upon the women who have for years listened to them 
regularly. And yet, we should not expect a simple conclusive result. Unlike 
a single concerted campaign, with effects which can be measured by 
modern devices of social research, the putative influences of the serial have 
developed through slow accretions. Consequently, they are difficult to de¬ 
termine. Only by piecing together a variety of materials through a process 
of continued observation and careful interpretation can we trace these 
effects. 

Three sources of information must be examined before we can consider 
the effects of daytime serials. We must first obtain systematic knowledge of 
their content. This cannot be learned through incidental listening. Indeed, 
not even the writing or production of these serials necessarily equips one to 
discern the peculiar character and structure of these programs. This cannot, 
so to speak, be perceived by the naked eye. A content analysis, such as that 
reported by Rudolf Arnheim,^ is an initial step toward better perception. 
Even more exacting studies of variations in type are required. 

A second approach is the comparative study of listeners and non-lis- 

Reprinted from Radio Research, 1942-43 (1943), pp. 3-23, by permission of the author 
and the copyright holders. (Copyright, 1943, by Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton.) 

1 Arnheim, Rudolph, "The World of the Daytime Serial,” Radio Research, 1942-43, 
pp. 34-85. 
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teners: a type of analysis which is often heir to fallacies. Consider, for ex¬ 
ample, the studies which demonstrate that delinquent children go to the 
movies more frequently than non-delinquents. Which is cause and which 
effect? Yet such comparisons are indispensable for a fuller understanding 
of the problem. 

And thirdly, a close study of listeners themselves brings us nearer to 
our goal. What satisfactions do listeners say they derive from daytime 
serials? As psychologists, what is our judgment on these assertions? Do 
their remarks, interpreted in terms of general psychological knowledge, 
enable us to explain their devotion to the serials? 

In addition to content analyses, then, we wish to examine the structure 
of the audience and the gratifications derived from daytime serials. This 
article is devoted to a survey of current knowledge about these listeners. 

As a guide for our analyses, we advance the following speculations on 
likely differences between listeners and non-listeners to daytime serials. 

(1) It might well be that women who are somewhat isolated from their 
community spend more time listening to daytime serials. For one reason or 
another, they might have diifficulties in establishing and maintaining rela¬ 
tions with other people. Or, possibly, they may not be acceptable to vari¬ 
ous social groups. In either case, they might turn more frequently to the 
enjoyment of serial dramas. 

(2) It is also possible that the intellectual range of listeners is not as 
broad as that of non-listeners. By reason of their upbringing and limited 
experience, listeners might be unfamiliar with or have fewer opportunities 
for alternative ways of spending their time. Their interests might be less 
varied. Thus, having perceived little scope for enjoyment in their immediate 
environment, they may find in the daytime serials vicarious experiences and 
interests which they cannot provide for themselves. 

(3) Since most serials deal with the experiences of “people like your¬ 
selves,” they might be especially attractive to those whose interest is mainly 
directed toward personal problems. Presumably, then, listeners should man¬ 
ifest less awareness of and interest in such public affairs as current events 
and politics than non-listeners. 

(4) Listeners might also be women beset with anxieties and frustra¬ 
tions. The serial might provide solace and compensation for women whose 
wishes and expectations outran their achievements. 

(5) Finally, the listeners and non-listeners might be distinguished by 
their preference for listening to the radio in general. Perhaps listening to 
daytime serials is merely a special case of general habituation to a source of 
so many forms of entertainment. 

Other lines of speculation could be developed. But the foregoing can be 
tested, at least to some extent. Moreover, these five hypothetical factors are 
obviously not independent. Personality characteristics can account for dif- 
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ferences in social participation. Variations in intellectual range can lead to 
preferences for particular media of communication. Furthermore, several 
of these factors might simultaneously play a role. 

If speculation is to give way to controlled inquiry, if fancy is to defer to 
fact, we must turn to the available evidence in this field. Our main source 
material consists of four studies. A nation-wide study, conducted among 
non-farm women, and study of a cross-section of the Iowa population, fur¬ 
nish precise information on the extent to which women listen to daytime 
serials. These surveys include data bearing on some of the five hypotheses 
we have developed. We are fortunate in being able to draw upon a third 
study conducted among a cross-section of Erie County, Ohio, even though 
it was directed toward quite different problems. Among the questions asked 
of respondents in this study were their radio program preferences; conse¬ 
quently, we can discriminate between women who included daytime serials 
among their favorite programs and those who did not. This enables us to 
utilize for our prc^sent purposes a considerable amount of other information 
concerning the “listeners” and “non-listeners” is this sample. The fourth 
study, based on interviews with women in Syracuse, Memphis and Minne¬ 
apolis, is entirely devoted to material pertinent to our immediate problem. 
However, the sample in this three-city investigation is so small that only 
very large diff(*rences in attributes of listeners and non-listeners can be con¬ 
sidered reliable. 

The interweaving of data from these four studies ^ extends our knowl¬ 
edge of daytime serial listeners considerably beyond any previous level and 
provides a secure basis for further research in this field. 

Social Participation 

The data at hand do not support the prevalent opinion that daytime 
serial listeners are more isolated socially than non-listeners. This is evident, 
for example, from the answers of the 5,325 women in the Iowa study to 
the following questions: 

How many times (during last two weeks) have you attended church or 
gone to church affairs? 

How many times (during last two weeks) have you attended other 
meetings or social gatherings? 

^The nation-wide study was undertaken under the direction of the Office of Radio 
Research; the figures are quoted with the permission of Blackett-Sample-Hummert. The 
Iowa survey was conducted by the Office of Radio Research in co-operation with Prof. F. 
L. Whan of the University of Wichita, Kansas. The Erie County data are taken from 
a larger study conducted jointly by the Office of Radio Research and Elmo Roper, Inc. 
The three-city study w^as undertaken by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
data are quoted with their pennission. 
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A summary of their answers is recorded in Table I which also includes 
data on the frequency of motion picture attendance. 

TABLE 1-Median Number of Participations Reported by Listeners and 
Non-listeners to Daytime Serials in Iowa 


Median Number 
of Attendances 



Litlonert* 

Non-lislanert 

Church affairs (during last 2 weeks) 

1.54 

1.62 

Other social gatherings (during last 2 weeks) 

0.58 

0.74 

Movies (during last 4 weeks) 

0.58 

0.51 

Total number of cases 

2,545 

2,780 


* In this and the following tables ‘‘listeners" refers to women who listen to daytime serials) "non- 
listeners" refers to women who do not listen to daytime serials. 

These data do not yield significant diJBFerences in the frequency of social 
participation of listeners and non-listeners. This result is corroborated by 
information on the membership of 300 of the Ohio county women in clubs, 
lodges or other such organizations. Forty-six per cent of the listeners and 
47 per cent of the non-listeners belonged to organizations of this type. Only 
a small fraction of the total sample participated in discussion- and reading- 
groups; listeners and non-listeners were represented among these in equal 
proportions. 

The extent of social participation becomes especially significant in time 
of war. Consequently, a question on their civilian defense activities was 
asked of women in the three-city study. A third of the women reported 
participation in such activities and again the percentage was similar for 
listeners and non-listeners. 

Of course, it is possible that social relations have a different psycholog¬ 
ical significance for listeners than for non-listeners. Or perhaps tht^y partic¬ 
ipate differently: the listeners may, for example, be less disposed toward 
leadership in various associations. But questions of this order are more 
directly related to other aspects of our analysis. So far as extent of social 
participation is concerned, we can conclude, with some assurance, that 
there is no vacuum in the lives of listeners for which they compensate by 
turning to daytime serial dramas. 

Range of Intellectual Interests 

There is more justification for our conjecture on the scope of listeners' 
intellectual interests. Several indices suggest that the daytime serial listener 
is somewhat less equipped than the non-listener to provide a wide range of 
intellectual experiences. 

To begin with, there is a definite difference in the extent of formal 
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education. The data show that the proportion of listeners among women 
who continued their education beyond high school is only about two-thirds 
of that among women who have not advanced beyond elementary school. 
Moreover, all four surveys indicate that it is formal education which is per¬ 
tinent in this regard and not low income (associated with little education) 
or a relatively younger age-distribution (associated with more formal edu¬ 
cation). 

A glimpse into the same psychological context of limited intellectual 
interests of listeners is provided by comparing the size of communities in 
which listeners and non-listeners live. There are about one and a half as 
many listeners among farm women as among women living in metropolitan 
areas, with smaller cities intermediate. The larger cities provide a greater 
variety of entertainment and their populations are, by and large, more 
aware of a wider range of entertainment and hobbies.® 

In contrast, listeners and non-listeners do not diflFer materially in the 
amount of their reading. Three of our studies which included questions on 
the number of books, magazines and newspapers read are in complete 
agreement on that score. Moreover, a specific inquiry in the Ohio county 
study revealed that listeners and non-listeners utilized the public library to 
the same extent. 

However, there are diflFerences in the type of reading characteristic of 
listeners and non-listeners. Only the three-city study includes information 
on the types of books preferred by the two categories of women. One statis¬ 
tically significant difference emerges from this information: listeners more 
frequently prefer mystery novels and do not prefer historical novels as often 
as non-listeners. 

The 5,325 women interviewed in Iowa provide instructive details on 
magazine preferences. Most of the magazines read by a very high propor¬ 
tion of the total sample of women are as often read by listeners as by non¬ 
listeners. This is true, for example, of McCalVs or the Ladies* Home Journal 
or the Womans Home Companion, all of which were read by more than 
1,000 of the approximately 5,000 women in the sample. It holds also for 
magazines with a somewhat smaller number of readers in the sample 
(500-1,000), such as Good Housekeeping, Better Homes and Gardens, Col¬ 
liers, Life or Look.* 

® If we compare women on the same economic level who own and who do not own 
telephones, we find that there is somewhat more reference to serial listening in non¬ 
telephone homes. It is probably justified to take telephone ownership as a further index 
of sophistication. The result, incidentally, is also useful for better evaluation of program 
ratings. If there is more serial listening in non-telephone homes, most current ratings 
would underestimate the size of audiences of this type of program. 

* Of the most popular magazines in the sample, only the Readers Digest appears to 
be somewhat of an exception. Among its better-educated readers the proportion of 
serial .story listeners is below the average (39 per cent against an average of 46 per cent 
listeners among women with a high school education or more). For the altogether fewer, 
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However, some interesting differences between listeners and non-lis¬ 
teners are apparent in the case of several magazines with more restricted 
circulation among the total Iowa sample. Table II lists magazines, the 
readers of which listen to daytime serials well above or below the average 
of all Iowa women. 

This table permits us to draw several conclusions. If a magazine is 
especially preferred by daytime serial listeners, it is one of two types; either 
its content is notably similar to that of the serial (the “true story”) or it 
centers about home life. 

The magazines whose readers listen to daytime serials far less frequently 
than the average, are all of a more sophisticated nr cosmopolitan typi', as 
can be seen from the lower part of Table II.'^ 

TABLE II—Magazines with the Highest and the Lowest Proportion of 
Daytime Serial Listeners among Their Iowa Readers 



Proporfion 
Listening 
to Daytime 

Total No. 


Serials 

of Cases 

Total sample 

48% 

5,225 

True Confessions 

67 

82 

True Story 

66 

201 

Household 

57 

416 

Parents' Magazine 

55 

118 

Time 

33 

177 

Vogue 

31 

32 

Harper’s Magazine 

29 

52 

Mademoiselle 

28 

74 

New Yorker 

25 

20 


However, the data reported in Table II must be viewed in their proper 
context. None of the magazines listed in this table is widely read by the 
women in the Iowa sample; consequently, these differences do not in fact 

poorly educated readers of the Digest, the proportion of serial listeners corresponds to 
the average among less-educated women. 

•> 'rhe results of Table II have been tested to see whether education introduces a 
spurious element. The appeal of the magazines mentioned is likely to vary for women 
on different educational levels. The readers of HmiseJwld, lor instance, or of True 
Story are likely to be less educated than those of Harpers^ or the New Yorker. Thus it 
is possible that the high proportion of serial listeners in the first, and the low propf)rtion 
in the second group of magazines of Table II is due merely to the greater proportion of 
serial listeners among less-educated women and does not reflect a different appeal for 
serial and non-serial listeners of comparable education. The proportion of serial listeners 
in the first group of magazines is above the average for both better- and less-educated 
women. In the second group of sophisticated magazines, the proportion of less-educated 
readers is negligible to start with. But even if we study only tne better-educated we find 
that the proportion of serial listeners among the readers of these magazines is below 
the average proportion of serial listeners among the better-educated women in the total 
sample. 
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bulk large in the entire pattern of reading habits of listeners and non-lis¬ 
teners. 

Why are women with little formal education more disposed to listen to 
daytime serials? Partly, we think, because these serials provide the more 
naive individual with a much-desired, though vicarious, contact with 
human aflFairs which the more sophisticated person obtains at first hand 
through her wider range of experience. Moreover, the serials which abound 
in arrays of stereotyped characters and situations are less likely to satisfy 
those who have more discriminating perspectives. Whether the radio serials 
will serve as a type of psychological mass-education or as stultifying tales 
of chance, love and illogic depends on their future content. They are un¬ 
doubtedly a major form of entertainment for the less-educated segment of 
American women. 

Concern with Public Affairs 

We can now anticipate to some extent the comparative interest of lis¬ 
teners and non-listeners in current events and politics. Since concern with 
public affairs is in part a matter of general intellectual interests, we should 
expect to find that listeners are somewhat laggard in this respect. Yet this 
tendency should not be marked, for listeners and non-listeners do not differ 
in the extent of social participation and this too is an aspect of concern with 
public affairs. In point of fact, our data support these inferences. 

Our first index of concern with public affairs is the degree of interest 
in news programs. Several studies include data on favorite radio programs 
and from these we can establish the comparative frequency with which lis¬ 
teners and non-listeners include news programs in this preferred category. 
Table III summarizes our findings in three studies. 

TABLE ill—Proportion of Listeners and Non-listeners to Daytime Serials 
Who Mention News Programs among Their Favorite Radio 
Programs 


Proportion Mentioning News 
Programs Among Favorites 



Total Number 
of Woman 

LitImnon 

Non-listenor 

Sourct 

Inforviowod 

% 

% 

Nationwide non-farm 

4,991 

31.7 

36.4 

Ohio county cross-section 

1,500 

56.1 

54.0 

Iowa State cross-section 

5,325 

79.1 

81.0 


Listeners and non-listeners do not differ materially or consistently so far 
as interest in news programs is concerned.® This finding is supported by the 

® Differences in the proportions of news-program listeners in the three surveys are 
largely a result of differences in interviewing techniques. In the Iowa study, respondents 
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use of another standard index of interest in current events: the reading of 
out-of-town newspapers.^ In the Ohio county study, listeners and non-lis¬ 
teners report the same proportion of out-of-town papers in their total news¬ 
paper inventory. 

The Ohio county material was collected during the presidential cam¬ 
paign of 1940 with the specific purpose of gauging current attitudes toward 
that political event. Consequently, it provides a substantial basis for the 
study of listeners’ interest in public affairs. Voting in a national election has 
always been considered a sign of civic consciousness. Table IV shows the 
proportion of women who, at different phases of the presidential campaign, 
did not expect to vote and the proportion who actually did not vote. 

TABLE IV—Proportion of Listeners and Non^iisteners to Daytime Serials in 
an Ohio County Who Were Prospective and Actual Non-^voters 
at Three Different Interview Periods 


Proportion of "Non-Voters" 


Dafe of 

Total Numbor 
of Women 

listonmn 

Non-lhtonon 

Interview 

InforviowetP 

% 

% 

May 1940 

1,500 

20.5 

18.6 

October 1940 

600 

25.6 

20.1 

Election Day 

300 

31.7 

18.2 


Let US first center the discussion on the women’s vote-intention in May, 
six months before the election and in October, just a few weeks before it. 
We see that the differences between the two groups of respondents is small 
and statistically quite insignificant. So far as general interest in the election 
is concerned, the daytime serial listeners do not lag much behind their non¬ 
listener counterparts. Further evidence, of a more introspective nature, 
bears on this point. Respondents were asked to gauge their own interest in 
the election. Again, the proportion of non-listeners who claimed “a great 

were asked to check five types of favorite programs, thus making the frequency of any 
one type higher than in the other surveys (where respondents were free to check as 
many as they wished). In the Ohio county study, respondents mentioned an average of 
three favorite types of program. In the nation-wide survey, the average was only two 
programs and consequently the frequency with which any one type was mentioned is 
least. For present purposes, these variations are irrelevant; we are solely concerned with 
the comparison of figures for listeners and non-listeners m each survey. 

See P. F. Lazarsfeld, “The Daily Newspaper and Its Competitors,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1942, p. 32. 

® A word of explanation is necessary to account for the fact that different numbers of 
women are quoted in the text for the Ohio cross-section. The original total of 1,500 
women in this sample was carefully divided into five well-matched subgroups of 300 
each. Most of these women were re-interviewed at least once during the study, some of 
them se\’eral times. According to the general plan of the study, the number of interviews 
was different at different phases. The careful matching of the subgroups, however, 
makes even the smaller groups an unusually good cross-section of the total population in 
this Ohio county. 
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deal of interest” is not significantly larger than that of listeners to daytime 
serials.® 

When it comes to actual voting, however, we find a larger and statis¬ 
tically significant difiFerence: considerably fewer serial listeners go to the 
polls (see third line, Table IV). It is not unlikely that psychological factors 
play more of a role in this connection than a lack of concern with public 
affairs. Consider certain apposite data. In examining the magazine reading- 
practices of listeners, we noted that they evidenced more interest in jour¬ 
nals dealing with home life. This may reflect a concern with their own per¬ 
sonal problems. Much the same preoccupation with private affairs is found 
among Ohio county listeners. Though they evidence as much general in¬ 
terest as non-listeners in public affairs, they are less active in pursuing these 
interests. An inventory of activities of the Ohio sample during the presiden¬ 
tial campaign indicates that daytime serial listeners less often participated 
actively in political campaigns to help elect their own candidates. The 
interpretation of the marked difference in actual voting of listeners and non¬ 
listeners should therefore be left pending until we know something more of 
the personality characteristics of listeners. Before turning to this subject, a 
general remark is in order. 

This study of civic and political activities of women respondents has 
significant implications, in view of the concern with which political scien¬ 
tists have viewed the comparative indifference to voting exhibited by 
women in this country. Since women who have for years listened regularly 
to daytime serials do not show a better voting record—indeed, it may be 
somewhat worse—than non-listeners of similar formal education, it is evi¬ 
dent that these programs have neglected a great public service. By empha¬ 
sizing, during the pre-election period, the obligation of every American 
woman to go to the polls, the daytime serials could undoubtedly make a 
valuable public contribution.^® 

Personality Characteristics 

We should preface with a caveat our analysis of two sets of data bearing 
on characteristic personality traits of listeners. The quantitative measure¬ 
ment of personality traits is still very much in its infancy. All material in 
this area of research must be viewed with considerable caution. 

®The table on interest corresponding to Table IV on voting above, reads as follows; 


Proportion of women expressing “a 

Date of Total number of great deal” of interest in the election 

Interview women interviewed Listeners Non-listeners 

May 1940 . 1.500 20.1% 25.5% 

October 1940 . 600 29.2 34.2 


ro Rudolf Amheim shows that the serials are inclined to picture government problems 
in a rather bad light, cf. op. cit. 
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In the Ohio county study, a group of women were repeatedly inter¬ 
viewed by the same persons. After they came to know the interviewees 
fairly well, the interviewers rated them in terms of a five-point rating scale 
of personality traits. 

An example will serve to clarify the procedure. The rating scale on 
“assurance” identified the highest level in the following terms: “Extremely 
sure of self; positive; emphatic; deterrriined; convinced she is absolutely 
right.” The midpoint was described as “Average; moderate conviction but 
not too positive”; and the lowest level as ‘Very hesitant, unassured, manner 
seems to lack conviction; little confidence in own ideas.” 

The ratings by interviewers were classified separately for listeners and 
non-listeners, yielding the results reported in Table V. 

TABLE V^Distribution of Listeners and Non-listeners to Daytime Serials 
along a Five-point Scale Rating the Degree of Their Assurance 



Liifonmn 

Non-listmnori 

Dmgr— of Atturanco 

% 

% 

1. (Highest degree) 

6.5 

4.6 

2. 

5.6 

18.3 

3. (Average) 

44.0 

45.0 

4. 

32.7 

24.5 

5 . (Lowest degree) 

11.2 

7.6 

Total per cent 

100.0 

100.0 

Total number of cases 

107 

131 


It is evident that there are relatively more non-listeners in the high- 
assurance sector of the scale. The conventional statistical basis for measur¬ 
ing such a relationship is termed a bi-serial correlation (r), which is similar 
to a correlation coefficient. If r were equal to zero, it would indicate no 
relationship between listening and self-assurance. If it were plus 1, it would 
express the highest degree of positive relationship, indicating that all non¬ 
listeners are very sure of themselves and all listeners diflBdent. 

The bi-serial r for our data is ,16, which indicates a slight relationship 
between non-listening and self-assurance. In other words, our interviewers 
estimated that listeners were somewhat more diflBdent than non-listeners.^^ 
Three other traits, rated in the same fashion, are of interest for our 
purposes. One of these, “energy,” had a bi-serial correlation of .16 with lis¬ 
tening to daytime dramas. “Talkativeness,” another of these, was found with 
equal frequency among listeners and non-listeners, the bi-serial correlation 
being .04. In view of some observations to be made later in this article, it is 
interesting that the third trait, “emotionality,” also showed no relationship 

It should be remembered that the interviewers had no interest in and hardly any 
recollection of the respondents' program preferences. The entire study centered around 
political subject matter, and the rating scales were filled in about three months after 
the women had been asked for their program preferences. 
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with listening, at least on the basis of interviewers" estimates. The lowest 
degree of emotionality was characterized as “Keen, well-poised, self-con- 
trolled, cool-headed; reasoning type”; and the highest degree as “Very emo¬ 
tional, excitable, hot-blooded, high-strung, impatient, volatile; expresses 
feelings very freely.” The bi-serial correlation between emotionality and 
listening was .02. 

These data, then, indicate little difference, if any, between listeners and 
non-listeners with respect to psychological traits estimated by interviewers 
who knew the respondents well. The two groups of women do not differ 
in outward signs of emotionality, but the daytime serial listeners appear to 
be very slightly less energetic and self-assured.’^ 

This largely negative result is eorroborated at one point by the way the 
women f(‘el about themselves. A question which had provc^d quite revealing 
in previous studies was used in the Iowa survey.’^ Each of the 5,325 women 
was asked: “Do you think that you worry more, less or the same as com¬ 
pared with other women?” The results are summarized in the following 
table: 

TABLE VI—Extent of "Worrying" among Listeners and Non-listeners to 
Daytime Serials 



Listeners 

Non-fisteners 


% 

% 

Worries more 

15.1 

13.8 

Worries the some 

49.6 

44.5 

Worries less 

21.3 

21.8 

Don’t know 

12.4 

15.2 

Refused to answer 

1.6 

4.7 

Total per cent 

100.0 

100.0 

Total number of cases 

2,545 

2,780 


We see that listeners and non-listeners do not differ significantly in their 
appraisal of the extent to which they wwry. The limited data of the three- 
city study yielded the same result. The question is probably of greater diag¬ 
nostic value than its apparent simplicity would suggest. And the results 
which it affords, though they manifestly require further confirmation, are 
clear-cut. Listeners to daytime serials are apparently no more beset by 
anxieties than are women who do not listen to these programs. More de¬ 
tailed investigation of the personality characteristics of listeners and non¬ 
listeners is clearly one of the most important lines for future research in this 
field. It may prov^ useful to set forth suggestions for such research. 

The range and t>q3es of outlets and means of relaxation prevalent among 

The correlalion.s for the.se two traits are just twice their standard errors. 

See for instance, Cantril, Gaiidct and Herzog, The Invasion from Mars. Princeton 
University Press, 1939. 
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listeners and non-listeners should be clarified.^^ Inquiries concerning the 
frequency of church attendance, participation in social gatherings and 
movie attendance are obviously only the crudest beginnings of research on 
personal interests and social participation. For one thing, they all refer to 
conventional social activities of a rather passive nature. Quite different find¬ 
ings might result from inquiries into hobbies, friendships, interests, etc. 
Moreover, it is not simply a matter of present activities but also of aspira¬ 
tions. How would the respondent prefer to spend her leisure time? Ques¬ 
tions of the following type might be fruitful in this regard: “If you had more 
time, what would you like to do with it? Would you do the things you are 
doing now but in a more leisurely and effective way; or is there something 
else you would prefer to do?” 

The emotional structure of daytime serial listeners, with particular re¬ 
spect to the extent and major areas of frustration, requires further investi¬ 
gation. Had the Iowa survey followed the question on anxiety by another 
on the types of problems with which respondents are preoccupied, it is 
altogether possible that definite differences between listeners and non¬ 
listeners would have been discovered. Further aspects of anxiety should be 
examined in this connection. What types of anxiety are exhibited? Do 
respondents worry in a relatively subdued, controlled fashion or do they 
surrender to acute neurotic anxieties? Information on the scope of goals and 
the disparity between goals and accomplishments is also needed. This could 
be elicited by questions of the following type: “What three things are you 
most proud of? What three things would you most like to have?” The spe¬ 
cific areas of frustration could be ascertained by questions of this kind: 
“Do you feel that for the most part other people have been kind, indifferent 
or unfriendly to you? Do you feel that your family has been advancing, 
stagnating or declining? In what ways, if any, would you like your husband 
or children to be different from what they are?” These questions are de¬ 
liberately undefined in some respects, to provide scope for personal projec¬ 
tions by the respondent. The degree and type of anxieties could be more 
elaborately measured by such psychological tests as the psycho-neurotic in¬ 
ventory or the so-called projection tests. In addition to determination of 
respondents' problems it will be necessary to discover as well the means 
which they have for coping with them. Are they resigned to their situation, 
or do they suppose that “problems will settle themselves,” or do they 
actively seek definite solutions? How do they go about it? What are their 
main sources of guidance and advice? 

Obviously, materials of this type can be interpreted only after the pri¬ 
mary characteristics of respondents have been controlled. In this connec- 

For suggestions on the types of characteristics to be studied among daytime serial 
listeners, the writer is indebted to Dr. Rosalind Gould. 
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tion, we should note a peculiar role played by formal education. In some 
of our data, it appeared that differences between listeners and non-listeners 
are somewhat more marked among well-educated than among less-edu¬ 
cated women. If a woman listens extensively to daytime serials although 
her education gives her access to a wider range of alternative experiences, 
then she exhibits the “typical” characteristics of the serial listener in a more 
pronounced fashion than the listener with relatively little education. This 
indicates that comparisons of the personality characteristic of listeners and 
non-listeners might fruitfully begin with better-educated women. 

Media of Communication: Preferences and Practices 

The most conspicuous differences between listeners and non-listeners 
appears in their general attitude toward radio. On this point the evidence 
is ample. Of course, daytime serial addicts listen to the radio considerably 
more during the day than non-listeners to daytime serials. However, the 
same pattern of amount of listening is also true for the evening. After the 
serial devotee has listened to numerous stories during the day, she continues 
to listen 2.43 hours during an average weekday evening whereas the woman 
who does not listen to daytime serials spends only 2.15 hours during the 
evening with the radio. Serial devotees indicate that they can be found 
listening to the radio at 10:00 P.M. an average of four evenings a week; 
non-listeners report only half as many late evenings at the radio. 

Even more marked are differences of the two groups with respect to 
general preferences for various media of communication. In the Ohio 
county study, women were asked: “Where do you think you will get most 
of your information about issues and candidates in the coming presidential 
election?” The following table compares the answers of listeners and non¬ 
listeners interviewed in October 1940. 

TABLE V//—Source of Political Information for Listeners and Non-listeners 
to Daytime Serials 


Sourc* of Information 
on Elf tion 

Radio 

Newspapers and magazines 
Friends and relatives 
Public speakers and newsreels 

Total per cent 
Total number of cases 


LIttonors 

Non-listonon 

% 

% 

40.2 

33.3 

32.4 

41.7 

25.4 

22.0 

2.0 

3.0 

100.0 

100.0 

299 
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For the listeners, the radio is more important than newspapers, the con¬ 
trary being true for non-listeners. 

At this point we should examine the possibility that our analysis is mis¬ 
leading. It is well known from other studies that women with little educa- 
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tion are more likely to turn to the radio than to the newspaper for informa¬ 
tion and entertainment.’® As we have seen that less-educated women arc 
also more likely to listen to daytime serials, the preceding table might sim¬ 
ply record the spurious effect of education which could account both for 
serial listening and for media preference. A more detailed analysis, how¬ 
ever, shows that this is not the case. The preference for radio as a source 
of information is greater for daytime serial listeners on all levels of educa¬ 
tion. 

This finding is further corroborated by the three-city study. Not only do 
serial listeners prefer the radio to newspapers as a source of news, but they 
are also less critical of radio in many other resp(‘cts than are women who 
do not listen to serials. The most conspicuous result along these lines is so 
marked that it becomes statistically significant, although this part of the 
study deals with only 212 women. Respondents were asked to agree or dis¬ 
agree with the following statement: “Too many commercials are in bad 
taste, speak of stomach disorders, decaying teeth and other distasteful sub¬ 
jects.'* Sixty-eight per cent of the non-listeners endorsed this statement in 
contrast to only 37 per cent of the serial listeners. 

This general radio-mindedness of daytime serial listeners reconciles two 
final items of information which might otherwise have seemed contradic¬ 
tory. There are two university radio stations in Iowa which broadcast rather 
“highbrow” programs. The difference in intellectual range of listeners and 
non-listeners would lead us to expect the former to be considerably less 
interested in these educational stations. In fact, the difference is negligible 
(31 per cent of serial listeners and 34 per cent of non-listeners tune in these 
stations). Apparently if it is the radio which presents somewhat alien sub¬ 
ject matter, the daytime serial listeners are willing to accept it. On the other 
hand, when asked to indicate the parts of the newspaper which they read, 
serial listeners express less interest in editorial and current news items, even 
though, as we have seen, they are as interested as non-listeners in such news 
when it comes to them over the radio. In any appraisal of serial listeners, 
then, their radio-mindedness must be considered a major factor. 

See P. F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed Page, Ducll, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1941, Chapters I and IV. 




International Communication 

Recent technological advances, particularly in radio, have greatly ex¬ 
panded the scope of international communication to mass audiences. 
Hitherto, consideration of this field was often limited to wartime propa¬ 
ganda designed directly for military objectives. Now, however, because of 
the technical capacity to communicate across internatioruil boundaries, en¬ 
tire populations are considered to be appropriate audiences for international 
communications and almost all nations arc undertaking to wage psycholog¬ 
ical peacefare as well as warfare. The objective of '‘peoples speaking to 
peoples*' is not always met; usually it is governments speaking to peoples 
and on occasion even governments speaking to governments through public 
channels. 

Because of the potentiality of international communication to preserve 
peace and to build a world community, more and more attention is being 
givc7i to the technical, political, psychological, and ethical problems in¬ 
volved in informing and persuading audiences which are foreign to the 
communicating agency. A substantive review of the role which international 
communications play on the world scene is presented in the essay by 
Angell. Diagnosis and prescription is Speiers contribution—diagnosis of 
American psychological warfare policies during World War II and, based 
upon that, prescription for more effective operation in the future. 
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Robert C. Angell 


international communication and 

THE WORLD SOCIETY 


My task is, I take it, to scrutinize the far-flung process of international com¬ 
munication with a view to determining whether or not it is contributing, 
or may contribute, to the growth of consensus among the peoples of the 
world. Implicit in such a statement of the task is a definition of com¬ 
munication that is at variance with the word s original meaning—to make 
things common. We shall here mean by it merely the passing of ideas 
from one mind to another. The receiving mind may not accept the ideas, 
and even the originating mind may not believe them. One further explana¬ 
tion should be made. I have not dealt wdth communication that takes place 
within the boundaries of one nation but which refers to the people of an¬ 
other nation, though admitting its great importance. It seems to me that 
the inclusion of this in the scope of international communication would so 
broaden the problem as to rob this paper of all unity of conception and 
treatment. 

I shall hardly touch upon the movement of people from country to 
country. This, of course, is actually one form of communication. During the 
war it was a very important one, because large numbers of men spent 
long periods away from home among strangers. But in peacetime the bulk 
of contacts of this kind are made by two groups of persons: businessmen 
and tourists. The contacts in both cases are fleeting and segmental. Since 
the visitors from abroad do not stay long enough to settle down into a life- 
routine, they frequently show all the instability and impulsiveness that so¬ 
ciologists characterize as anomie. They neither make friends with natives 
nor win their admiration. Exchange of students and professors is a different 
matter. Long residence and involvement in a way of life shared by natives 

Reprinted from The World Community, edited by Quincy Wright (1948), pp. 145-100, 
by permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1948, by The University of 
Chicago Press.) 
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produce real fellowship. But such exchange goes on in such small measure 
at present as to be a very minor factor in the general situation. 

Though most of us undoubtedly believe that the volume of international 
communication is increasing year by year, we cannot assume that to be 
the case. The difficulties of measuring the volume of communication across 
national borders are, however, very great. For some media we can obtain 
statistics; for others, we cannot. The discussion will proceed in terms of 
six channels of communication under two main heads. Point-to-point com¬ 
munication includes mail, on the one hand, and cable and radiotelegraph 
messages, on the other. International telephone traffic is not large enough 
to be significant. Under mass communication I will include wire and wire¬ 
less press dispatches, short-wave broadcasting, moving pictures, and mag¬ 
azines and books. Most of the trends that 1 will give are for the United 
States alone. It seemed impossible to assemble world-wide data at this 
time. I do not make the assumption that the trends for the United States are 
typical of the world, but I do assume that we know enough about the pe¬ 
culiar position of the United States in the world to be able to make rough 
corrections and thus arrive at some conception of global trends. 

The figures on foreign mail for selected years show very clearly that 
point-to-point communication of this type is closely related to the move¬ 
ment of persons. It is evident that immigrants into a country continue to 
write relatives and friends in the homeland for years after their migration. 
But, as the tide of immigration slows up and then ceases, as happened 
about 1930, there is a direct reflection of this process in the dispatch of for¬ 
eign mail. Just before the recent war it is evident that the lessening num¬ 
ber of immigrant letters was being offset by a rising trend, probably in 
commercial correspondence. The peak war figure (1945) again shows the 
importance of the movement of persons, this time members of our armed 
services; and the decline in 1946 reflects their return home in large num¬ 
bers. Whether these men made friendships abroad that will keep our mail 
communication higher than it was before the war for some time to come 
is an interesting question to which we cannot give an answer. 

Since mail communication is so closely tied to migration, the world 
trends in mail communication may be estimated from a consideration of 
population movements around the globe. The declining birth rates in Eu¬ 
rope in the twentieth century have slowed down the outward movement of 
population that was so marked until World War I. The flight of refugees 
before Hitler and the forced movements of peoples incident to the war 
and its aftermath are not likely to give rise to extensive mail eommunica- 
tion for the simple reason that those who have migrated have left few of 
their own kind behind. In other parts of the world I am not aware that 
there has been any sharp variation in trends. My conclusion would there¬ 
fore be that person-to-person mail communication throughout the world is 
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declining somewhat but that this is offset in part by increasing business 
correspondence. 

No one series of data can give the picture with respect to cable and 
wireless or radiotelegraph communication for the United States because of 
the differing ways in which the data have been gathered. There can be no 
doubt that, so far as the United States is concerned, there is a constantly 
increasing flow of messages of this kind to and from the remainder of the 
world. And there is no reason to suppose that we are unrepresentative of 
the global situation in this regard. Because we industrialized earlier than 
most parts of the world, it can be argued that the trend of recent decades 
in the United States understates rather than overstates the world trend. 

From a consideration of the data so far adduced it would appear that 
the decline in mail communication is probably not being offset by the in¬ 
crease in cable and radiotelegraph communication. Though the latter was 
growing rapidly just before World War IT only about one two-hundredth 
as many words were being transmitted this way as by mail (assuming the 
average letter to contain three hundred words). In the absence of counter¬ 
evidence, we must assume that the world will tend to revert to something 
like this pre-war situation. 

Point-to-point communication is, however, probably going to be only a 
minor factor in the development of the world society. Although sociolo¬ 
gists are impressed by the superiority for purposes of social integration 
of the intimate type of communication that is represented by personal 
letters, it is obviously the mass agencies of communication that, because of 
their tremendous reach, hold the greatest hope for world understanding. 

The best index I have been able to discover of international newspaper 
communication is the foreign press traffic transmitted by American com¬ 
panies engaged in the cable and radio telegraph businesses. These figures 
show a great increase from the period of the twenties to the period of 
the late thirties and early forties. There can be not the slightest doubt that, 
so far as the world situation is reflected by press messages to and from 
the United States, newspapers have been constantly improving their foreign 
coverage. Though our press is undoubtedly able to afford greater coverage 
than the press of other nations, there is no reason to suppose that the trend 
shown is not a world-wide one. 

International short-wave broadcasting was developed in the thirties by 
European countries and by Japan. Before Pearl Harbor the United States 
did very little in this field. There were then seven ‘'licensees” operating 
transmitters a few hours a week, but only one of them had been able to 
obtain a subsidy suflBcient to cover costs.^ All this changed very rapidly 
with our entry into the war. We soon caught up with the European coun¬ 
tries, and ultimately we surpassed them. The war peak was reached in 

^ Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh, Peoples Speaking to Peoples (1946), p. 43. 
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1944. The Russians were then beaming more than 90 hours of broadcasting 
a day in 37 languages through 15 short-wave transmitters.^ In the same year 
Great Britain was transmitting almost 110 hours a day in 39 languages, and 
the United States more than 153 hours in 34 languages.® All three have 
reduced these schedules considerably since the war but are still maintain¬ 
ing a level infinitely higher than before the war. Russia is now operating 
short-wave transmitters 42 hours a day in 30 languages, the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation, 88 hours in 46 languages, and “The Voice of the 
U.S.A.,” 57 hours in 25 languages over 36 transmitters.* Our broadcasts are 
sponsored by the Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs 
of the State Department. At the moment it appears certain that Congress 
will greatly reduce our national effort in this field. 

I have been unable to obtain statistical data on the international ex¬ 
change of films. Until the early thirties it seems clear that almost all traffic 
was outward from the United States and that the foreign market was very 
profitable to Hollywood. With the advent of the sound picture, language 
barriers became more important. The competition between American and 
foreign films became keener outside the United States. British films were 
the only ones that could invade the American market. In the late thirties 
somewhat more than two hundred foreign-produced films were shown in 
this country yearly,® while between 35 and 40 per cent of the world 
revenue for film rentals was received from outside the United States by 
American distributors.® At the present time foreign nations are trying to 
build up their own moving-picture industries and are forcing their own 
exhibitors to keep a certain ratio between domestic films and the importa¬ 
tions from Hollywood. 

Although magazines and books are not such pervasive agencies of mass 
communication as the newspaper, the radio, and the moving picture, they 
cannot be ignored. It makes little difference whether such printed matter 
is in the original language or translated, whether shipped abroad or pro¬ 
duced abroad. The main point is that the indigenous culture of one country 
is communicated to another. World interchange of books has been going 
on for centuries. There is every reason to believe that there has been a 
steady acceleration of the process. Although American book publishers 
have sold a very small percentage of their product abroad, many pirated 
editions in other languages have been issued. European publishers have 
been far ahead of ours in cultivating foreign markets. With respect to 

^Ncw York Times, April 27, 1947. 

s Education on the Air: 16th Yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio, 1945, 
p. 40. 

♦ New York Times, April 27, 1947. 

® See President’s Annual Report to the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, various years. 

« Ibid, March 30, 1942, p. 53. 
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magazines, on the other hand, we have been the most successful. Readers 
Digest publishes seven foreign-language editions, and Time and Newsweek 
publish English editions in foreign countries. It is said that in a few parts 
of the world Readers Digest outcirculates any domestic magazine. Be¬ 
cause of the expense of magazines and books, several countries including 
our own have set up library and reading-room facilities in large cities 
abroad. We have seventy-five of these in forty-five foreign countries, and it 
is estimated that they serve three and one-half million readers a year.^ 
This seems to indicate that there are large numbers of persons abroad to 
which every nation can cater by supplying them with accurate information 
about its own people and with representative examples of their creative 
writing. 

The immediate future may see some important changes in the amount 
of international mass communication. Radiotelegraph, which is fast replac¬ 
ing cables, is likely to be used increasingly for multiple-address broadcast¬ 
ing. Britain and Russia are showing the way in this field. By this technique 
news can be beamed to all the press-receiving stations over a wide area in 
a single transmission. It is now mechanically possible for any publication 
in the world to receive 100,000 words of foreign news daily. With respect 
to short-wave radio, we may expect that other European countries and the 
oriental nations will enter the field in competition with Russia, Britain, the 
United States, and France. If we drastically cut down our eflorts of this 
kind, we shall be taking a course that others probably will not follow. In 
the field of motion pictures, the future may not see a greater number of 
films crossing national borders, but the chances are that there will be more 
exchange among nations and less domination by Hollywood. There will be 
more interaction. Probably the same may be said for magazines and books. 
Our book-publishing industry awakened to our backwardness in cultivating 
foreign markets and for a time operated the United States International 
Book Association. It is likely that the success of our magazines in invading 
foreign territory will stimulate competition from other nations. There is 
also a real likelihood that truly international magazines will emerge, draw¬ 
ing on contributors from all over the world, and publishing in different 
languages. 

Thus far we have been concerned merely with the amount of communi¬ 
cation flowing from one nation to another. But quantity is not nearly so 
important as quality or content. If most of what is passing back and forth 
is on subjects unimportant for international good will, or if it is warped 
to the degree that no good purpose is served by its transmission, then quan¬ 
tity is of no significance whatever. Before one can deal with the crucial 
question of quality, it seems necessary to formulate a theory of international 

T Ferdinand Kuhn, “Letting the Whole World Know,” Survey Graphic, XXXV (De¬ 
cember, 1946), 493. 
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communication. If our aim is to achieve peace among nations, we should 
ask ourselves what, under existing conditions, are the essential functions of 
such communication. 

It seems to me that the basic need is to communicate the way of life 
of different peoples to one another so as to achieve three objectives: (1) an 
appreciation of the common human qualities underlying cultural differ¬ 
ences; (2) an understanding of the central values of other cultures; and 
(3) a realization that the different value systems of the world s peoples are 
each compatible with the universal human qualities even when not com¬ 
patible with each other. The achievement of these three objectives would 
not insure world peace, since many of us who understood how the Nazis 
got that way still felt we had to go to war with them. But appreciation 
of the fact that the different cultures have at least a common basis in 
human nature (and many pairs of cultures have more than that) would 
give all peoples more tolerance toward one another and more hope that 
incompatible value systcans could gradually be modified. 

My whole argument rests upon the existence of what I have called 
common human qualities. This idea was developed some forty years ago 
by Charles Horton Cooley, under the concept of human nature. He said: 

“By human nature, I suppose, we may understand those sentiments and 
impulses that are human in being superior to those of the lower animals, 
and also in the s(uise that they belong to mankind at large, and not to any 
particular race or time. It means, particularly, sympathy and the innumera¬ 
ble sentiments into which sympathy enters, such as love, resentment, ambi¬ 
tion, vanity, hero-worship, and the feeling of social right and wrong. 

“Human nature in this sense is justly regarded as a comparatively per¬ 
manent element in society. Always and everywhere men seek honor and 
dread ridicule, defer to public opinion, cherish their goods and their 
children, and admire courage, generosity, and success. It is always safe to 
assume that people are and have been human . . . 

“There is no better proof of this generic likeness of human nature than 
in the case and joy with which the modern man makes himself at home in 
literature depicting the most remote and varied phases of life—in Homer, 
in the Nibelung tales, in the Hebrew Scriptures, in the legends of the 
American Indians, in stories of frontier life, of soldiers and sailors, of 
criminals and tramps, and so on. The more penetratingly any phase of 
human life is studied the more an essential likeness to ourselves is re¬ 
vealed. 

“. . . The view here maintained is that human nature is not something 
existing separately in the individual, but a group-nature or'primary phase 
of society, a relatively simple and general condition of the social mind. It 
is something more, on the one hand, than the mere instinct that is born 
in us—though that enters into it—and something less, on the other, than 
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the more elaborate development of ideas and sentiments that makes up 
institutions. It is the nature that is developed and expressed in those simple, 
face-to-face groups that are somewhat alike in all societies, groups of the 
family, the playground, and the neighborhood. In the essential similarity 
of these is to be found the basis, in experience, for similar ideas and senti¬ 
ments in the human mind. In these, everywhere, human nature comes into 
existence. Man does not have it at birth; he cannot acquire it except 
through fellowship, and it decays in isolation.” “ 

We may, I think, take it as a principle that, the more adequately com¬ 
munication conveys to the people of one country the human qualities, 
similar to their own, of people of other countries, the greater the chance 
of co-operation among nations. In the long run world peace can rest upon 
nothing less than a sense of fellowship among the members of the human 
species. World political organization must be based upon a world moral 
order, and that moral order can develop only as peoples come to feel that 
they are fundamentally similar enough to have common objectives. 

Appreciation of the human nature of the peoples of other countries 
requires the visualization of them in intimate association, since it is there 
that human nature is developed and most clearly manifests itself. The 
communication must be so vivid as to make American parents realize, for 
instance, that the loyalty of African natives to their family circles is very 
similar to our own. 

So far as the second objective is concerned, the need is merely that 
the central values of other peoples be clearly understood. I emphasize 
values because, following Toynbee ® and many other writers, I regard the 
value system as the core of any culture and its most important feature so 
far as relation to other cultures is concerned. I do not think that it is very 
important to communicate instrumental aspects of culture because it is not 
necessary that they be accommodated to each other. If we can come to 
some rapprochement with Russian communism, for instance, is it of slight 
moment whether we eat the same dishes or make automobiles in the same 
way, or even realize that we do not. 

One might suppose that the third objective follows from the other two— 
that those who have been convinced of a universal human nature and have 
been informed regarding the cultural values of other peoples will conclude 
that the values of these peoples stem in some way from human nature. 
With this supposition I do not agree. We are likely to grant the funda¬ 
mental humanity of other peoples, but we are likely to believe, unless 
the contrary is demonstrated to us, that they have been fooled into accept¬ 
ing cultural values which, in the last analysis, are incompatible with human 
nature. We do not give them credit for the same consistency between 

^Social Organization (1909), p. 28 et passim. 

® Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), 
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values and human nature that we assume to be axiomatic for ourselves. 
It is essential, therefore, that this relationship in foreign cultures be com¬ 
municated. This is a most difficult task, since it involves the whole theory 
of life involved in each of these other cultures. This theory cannot be 
grasped through Sunday supplement simplifications, but only through mas¬ 
tery of moral, philosophical, or religious thinkers. 

Adequate communication means the making of things truly common. In 
relation to any of our three objectives, this requires the transmission of the 
facts as available to an unbiased observer on the scene to those in other 
lands for whom such facts are important for the maintenance of peace. 
With any such criterion in mind world communication today is woefully 
deficient. 

In the first plaee, little passes from culture to culture that leads to an 
appreciation of our common human nature. In wartime there is positive 
propaganda to undermine any such idea. Japanese and German inhumanity 
is treated, not merely as a part of their attitude toward out-groups, but as 
an ever present aspect of character. In peacetime things are better. There 
is little negative propaganda of this kind, but there is likewise little posi¬ 
tive communication. Occasionally, a newsreel shows family life in some 
foreign land in an appealing light; more rarely a short-wave broadcast or 
a magazine article may emphasize the human-nature traits possessed by 
men of other nations. But most of us who really appreciate how fundamen¬ 
tally similar men are throughout the world have probably been influenced 
by either prolonged residence abroad, intimate correspondence, or great 
novels and plays. As already indicated, it is likely that the amount of inti¬ 
mate correspondence across national borders is decreasing. We may hope 
that the exchange of students and professors will soon show a sharp in¬ 
crease. The growing popularity of cheap editions of good foreign novels is 
a hopeful trend. If Dostoievski, Victor Hugo, and our own Thoreau were 
to become available at low cost in all countries, the common human nature 
which underlies cultural differences would be better appreciated. Docu¬ 
mentary moving pictures are a new medium from which we may expect 
much also. As far as international radiobroadcasting is concerned, there is 
no reason why each country should not frame its programs with the specific 
objective, among others, of showing to the world the essential humanity of 
its o\vn people. 

Our norm for adequate communication is even less well met in the field 
of cultural values. It is not that there are not broad crisscrossing streams of 
communication; it is that they are mostly biased. Newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and the movies all play important communicative roles, but they do 
a remarkably poor job of conveying the true cultural values of one society 
to others. The breakdown can take place at any stage in the process: before 
formulation of the matter to be communicated, either by selection or by 
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distortion; during the passage from one country to another, by censorship 
either as it leaves or enters; and after arrival in the country of destination, 
again by selection or distortion. 

Newspapers find their problem much more aggravated today than 
before World War I. Then there was a fairly free flow of news around the 
globe. News services had their correspondents all over the world, and they 
transmitted their messages in the main without hindrance. The importance 
of censorship with propaganda was learned, however, during the first war 
—a lesson that was acted upon more eftectively by Goebbels than by any¬ 
one else. Today there are many nations where correspondents are not 
allowed to travel freely, and where all that they write is subject to censor¬ 
ship. But adequate communication is not distorted only by such repressive 
measures. Our own news services are likely to send abroad a disproportion¬ 
ate number of sensational items, thus misrepresenting us to foreign peoples. 

The same countries that control the overflow of news also control its 
inflow. Fearful of what certain items may do to domestic morale, they 
carefully screen what goes into the newspapers and see to it that distortion 
is employed when that seems expedient. Even the so-called ‘free coun¬ 
tries” like the United States and Britain do not allow foreign radiotele¬ 
graph companies to maintain reception facilities within their borders. 

It has been suggested in a report to the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press that newspapers need to form syndicates across national frontiers to 
supply signed background and interpretive articles concerning events 
abroad.^® At present only a few large papers can afford to have men sta¬ 
tioned abroad to provide such service. 

Magazines and books probably give a much truer exposition of foreign 
cultures and their central values than do newspapers. The books and 
articles of native authors who make sound interpretations of their own 
culture are frequently translated and pass successfully into foreign markets. 
The United States is now trying to obtain this result in another way—by 
publishing a Russian-language magazine, Amerika, for Russian consumption. 
Another variation is for writers to make prolonged visits in foreign coun¬ 
tries and then to portray for their countrymen the essence of the other 
cultures. Goethe interpreted Italy to the Germans; Lord Bryce, the United 
States to Britain; and Pearl Buck, China to the United States. 

Short-wave broadcasting is much less reliable from the standpoint of 
intercultural understanding. Nations have used this medium as a weapon in 
the war of propaganda. One reason for this is that radio reception is 
hard to prevent. Material that would have no chance of appearing in 
a foreign magazine or newspaper or on foreign moving-picture screens may 
be put on the air with considerable likelihood that it will reach its mark. 
Countermeasures are not very effective. “Jamming” is likely to be resented 

10 White and Leigh, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
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by the citizens of the nation attempting it, and forbidding citizens to listen 
to foreign broadcasts is likely to whet their curiosity. A second reason that 
short-wave transmissions have often been propagandistic in tone is that 
they are not money-making enterprises. Since the state has to subsidize 
them, the goxeminent quite naturally regards them as a tool of foreign 
policy. 

To the degree that a nation regards short-wave broadcasting as a means 
of penetrating the defenses of other nations, it will represent its own cul¬ 
tural values in such a way as to have the desired effect upon those at whom 
the programs are beamed. Whethe^r the attempt is to convince the listeners 
of the magnanimity of the sponsoring nation or of its ruthless power, the 
probability is in cither case that a true picture of national values and 
national aspirations is not given. People cannot rely upon their radio re¬ 
ceivers to givt‘ them anything but a biased version of the essence of other 
cultures. One way of rectifying this distortion would be for nations to enter 
into agre(‘ments to exchange broadcasts over each other’s facilities. Each 
could then hold the other to something closely corresponding to the truth. 

B(‘canse of censorship in the receiving country, moving pictures are 
almost never allow'C'd to exaggerate the virtues of the originating nation. Of 
c'ourse, such censorship sometimes prevents the showing of even a truthful 
picture. But perhaps the greatest reason for an unfavorable impression is 
that a nation does not always put its best foot forward in its films. That is 
certainly the case with many of our Hollywood movies. I was once seri¬ 
ously asked by a London detective whether it was safe to be on the streets 
of Chicago at night without a gun. R. II. Ileindel found that 583 out of 
LOGO Briti.sh school children obtained more of their ideas about the United 
States from the moving pictures than from any other source; and that 705 
believed that our pictures give a true imprc'ssion of American life.^’ What 
an opinion of us they must have! It has remained for a British Member of 
Parliament, Robert Boothby, to put the thing in a nutshell: “Anyone who 
suggests that the American films portray the American way of living is an 
enemy of the United States.” We can perhaps hope that foreign com- 
p(*tition will force us to make better pictures, thus saving us from our own 
self-depreciation. 

If present communication channels are pitifully inadequate in giving a 
clear and accurate conception of the central values of foreign cultures, 
they are a fortiori so in giving an appreciation of the connection between 
the values of other cultures and human nature. However much each 
nation realizes that it is to its interest to try to persuade foreigners of the 
humane basis of its own system of values, it seems to believe quite as 

‘'American Attitudes of British School Children,” School and Society, XLVI (De¬ 
cember 25, 1937), 838-40. 

12 Quoted in Ruth A. Inglis, Freedom of the Movies (1947), p. 4. 
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strongly that it must prevent others from persuading its own people of the 
corresponding fact. Hence we resist the propagation of Marxism just as 
Russia resists the propagation of the principles of our Bill of Rights. It is 
only a very rare book, like Professor Northrop’s The Meeting of East and 
West, which gets the problem squarely before the people of the world. It 
seems visionary to hope that many persons in every nation can be brought 
to understand that the various value systems of the world are like separate 
stalks growing from the same root, but only this would seem sufTicient to 
initiate the accommodation process that could produce a world moral order. 

The picture that I have painted of communication in the world today is 
bleak indeed. Yet I would not leave the impression that there are no 
hopeful features in the situation. I will mention three. 

In the first place, unbiased communication cannot altogether be pre¬ 
vented in the modern world. Literacy is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
a literate person may ferret out the truth ev(‘n against great obstacles. The 
late war has brought millions of people into close contact with foreigners, 
and some of these contacts will be continued. The differentiation of classes 
in all the great states creates communities of interest across national boun¬ 
daries that give rise to communication. We have a Communist party; per¬ 
haps there is still in Russia a group with capitalist sympathies. Finally, even 
the most seclusive society has to send abroad political and economic repre¬ 
sentatives, some of whom will bring back truths about the outside world. 

Second, no nation can aflFord to isolate itself in the modern world 
because it will be technologically outdistanced if it does so. The attempt 
will be made by some countries to accept scientific and technological 
advances while excluding all political, moral, and religious influences. This 
attempt can hardly be a complete success. Modern radios will bring in 
distant broadcasts; modern techniques of industrial management imply 
democratic principles. 

The third hopeful circumstance that I see involves perhaps a little 
wishful thinking. It is my belief that there is a growing sense of profes¬ 
sional ethics in the communication field. I believe that there is more sober 
self-control by newspapers and news services, more realization on the part 
of moving-picture producers of their international responsibilities, more 
inclination on the part of governments to make their short-wave broadcasts 
as accurate as they would like to have those of other countries. In short, 
I think that I see a trend toward honest communication. UNESCO has 
been founded to promote such a trend, and its first year's projects seem 
intelligently conceived to this end. 

The shortcomings of world communication today are so many and the 
signs of future improvement are so few that many believe that the chances 
for world peace would be greater if we cut off communication between 
nations altogether, or at least eliminated the most propagandistic media. 
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This is indeed a doctrine of despair. It is a doctrine I find repellent, but I 
agree that we are in a real dilemma. Free communication may make for 
sharpened conflicts; but we can never hope to get to one world without 
communication. The whole problem is one of world morality. Communi¬ 
cation needs to be governed by international moral standards. Paradoxically, 
such standards can only develop through communication. While they are 
a-building we take a grave risk. It is, in General Eisenhower s phrase, a 
calculated risk, and probably the greatest one in history. But we must take 
it. We must hope that adequate moral controls will develop faster than 
misuse of world communications. 

The only practical suggestions I have to offer are by no means new or 
original. It may be worth while, however, to gather them together into a 
unified program that we Americans might, as a beginning, seek to carry 
out in this country: 

1. Encourage further study of the international communications prob¬ 
lem. Nothing is more important than to bridge the cultural chasms between 
nations; yet we are profoundly ignorant of how to go about it. 

2. Increase the flow of international communication. We should main¬ 
tain our war-made contacts throughout the world and work to reduce 
barriers like high postal rates and communications charges, tariffs, quota 
restrictions, and censorship. 

3. Foster a greater sense of international responsibility among those 
performing communications functions. Our press and our motion pictures 
have often done a disservice to the cause of international understanding 
by misrepresenting this country to foreigners. 

4. Foster particularly the exchange of creative works of literature, both 
fiction and nonfiction. These works leave a deeper impression than other 
forms of distance communication. They enable us really to put ourselves in 
other peoples’ positions. 

5. Foster exchange of students, professors, and other professional men. 
There is no link with foreign lands quite so strong as this one. 

6. Support UNESCO. Through this organization we may hope that the 
efforts of Americans can be integrated with those of other nationalities to 
achieve a vital world community. 

This is a far-reaching program. It will not be effectuated without a 
great deal of work on the part of a great many people. But ours is a 
time that calls for a superhuman effort to avert interhuman tragedy. 



Hans Speier 


THE FUTURE OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


In the two world wars American psychological warfare was improvised 
after the outbreak of hostilities and conducted according to hit-or-miss 
methods. No peacetime agency existed which had preserved and developed 
pertinent skills and knowledge in this field, trained expert personnel, or 
engaged in appropriate research and planning. 

Psychological warfare was regarded as an operation requiring no plan¬ 
ning, training, and research. During the past two world wars its direction 
was entrusted largely to men with experience in furnishing news, opinions, 
advertisements, and entertainment to the home population, and their skills 
appeared to be adequate. 

As the nation demobilized its armed strength after the wars, expendi¬ 
tures for purposes of psychological warfare were not curtailed in proportion 
to the reduction of the total funds appropriated for defense but were, as a 
matter of course, reduced to nil. At present hardly a skeleton organization 
for planning and research in psychological warfare exists, and the legacy 
of experience accumulated during the last war in both tactical and strategic 
propaganda is being dissipated by negligence. There is also an almost 
complete lack of accurate studies of the effectiveness of the various propa¬ 
ganda measures and devices used against the enemy in the second world 
war. During a war, enemy response to propaganda cannot be studied ade¬ 
quately. Only after the termination of hostilities can research, based on 
classified data, interviews and captured enemy sources, attempt to strike a 
balance between ignorance and such enthusiastic claims as Captain Ellis 
M. Zacharias* book ^ contains. In the prevailing circumstances we are as 

Reprinted from The Public Opinion Quarterly^ Vol. XII (Spring, 1948), pp. 5-18, by 
permission of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1948, by Princeton University 
Press.) 

1 Secret Missions, New York: Putnam's Sons, 1946.—In the absence of response anal¬ 
yses there will always be a tendency, as there was after the first world war, to judge the 
effect of propaganda on the basis of its content or volume, of sweeping opinions by well 
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deficient in our knowledge of the effectiveness of propaganda as we were 
during the war about the best way of conducting it. 

The absence of peacetime preparation for wartime propaganda led to 
weaknesses in both the organization and conduct of psychological war¬ 
fare in the last war, as is well known to those who had a part in it. Many 
of its weaknesses resulted from imperfect coordination of the improvised 
propaganda agencies and their various branches, from the lack of adequate 
standards in the recruitment of personnel, and from imperfect coordination 
of the propaganda offices with the established authorities that made politi¬ 
cal and military decisions.^ But even within the limits set by these deficien¬ 
cies the possibilities of psychological warfare were not fully exploited 
because they were not fully explored. The propaganda agencies could spare 
neither time nor talent for that purpose. Other government agencies, whose 
cooperation would have been vital, were not interested. Most available aca¬ 
demic studies were retrospective, and centered around the psychological 
aspects of the problem witliout regard to its political implications. 

One of the resulting shortcomings of American propaganda during the 
last war was the lack of political planning beyond the news of the week. 
The dissemination of news was regarded as the primary task. It is signifi¬ 
cant that even the term ‘psychological warfare’' was used only by the 
military in designating their propaganda units, whereas the civilian agen¬ 
cies did not officially spread propaganda, but “information and the truth." 
To illustrate, the Report on the Activities of the Office of War Information 
in the FAiropcan Theater of Operations during the Calendar Year 1944 
went so far as to deny categorically that the OWI was engaged in any at¬ 
tempt at persuasion. The OWI “does not try," said the Report, “to persuade 
people to like the United States; it tries to help people to understand the 
United States, on the assumption that the more the truth about America is 
known, the more the nature of American civilization is understood, the 
better for all concerned.” ^ 


known persons (including enemy leaders), and of events preceded by certain propa¬ 
ganda activities. 

Although the awareness of propaganda possibilities was stronger in the Third Reich 
than in the United States during the second world war, and although propaganda policy 
was on the whole more closely coordinated with general policy, several dramatic in¬ 
stances of imperfect coordination have come to light from Nazi sources as well. Policy 
directives for the domestic press were not fully coordinated with those for the radio, 
because Goebbels' Under-Secretary, Dr. Dietrich, used his direct responsibility to 
Hitler as Press Chief of the Reich Government to protect his independence from Goeb- 
bels. Hitler’s and Dietrich’s famous announcements of October, 1941, that the war in the 
East had been won by Germany were made without consultation of Goebbels, who re¬ 
garded these announcements as the biggest propaganda blunder of the w'ar. Goebbels 
learned subsequently from Hitler that the announcements were made to exert pressure 
upon Japan to enter the war. (Cf. Rudolf Semmler, Goebbels—The Man Next to Hitler, 
London: John Westhouse Ltd., 1947, pp. 54 ff., lllff.) 

* Within the OWI insistence on truth was often justified as a policy for maintaining 
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The most important news during the war was “produced” in battle and 
by statesmen or their ghost writers. Tlic propagandists had virtually no 
influence on these productions; they functioned as wholesale and retail 
agents in the news business. Consequently, their prestige within the govern¬ 
ment was low and their influence limited. On the whole, this unproduc¬ 
tive, distributive function was willingly accepted. Major propaganda poli¬ 
cies depended upon general policies that were oriented toward speedy 
military victory rather than toward a desirable distribution of political 
power after victory. The propagandists felt happy about scoops and good 
news, and they did not really know how to deal with bad news. Some of 
them, particularly those overseas, made eflorts to plan within the limits of 
the decisions which they were ])ernntted to make and the materials which 
were available to them, but for the most part no effective preparations 
could be made at this level for dealing with alternative courses of events. 

Let us assume that the invasion of France had faih'd. American psy¬ 
chological warfare would have had nothing to work with but General 
Eisenhower’s brief statement which, as was subsequently revealed, he had 
personally prepared for that contingency. Or tak(^ President Roosevelt’s 
announcement of the war aim of unconditional surrender. Without doubt¬ 
ing the political need for adopting this war aim,^ its psychological reper¬ 
cussions could be foreseen to be considerable, so considerable indeed that it 
would have been worthwhile exploring them in advance. The desirable 
effects on the Soviet leaders and on the resistance elements in occupied 
Europe could have been maximized; the undesirable effect on the Germans 
could have been minimized without sacrifice of principle.Such explora¬ 
tion would have required less care than is usually given to the preparation 
of a public speech by a presidential candidate, but it would indeed have 
presupposed both closer cooperation betwcc'u the President and the di¬ 
rectors of political warfare and recognition of the nature and function of 
war propaganda. 

In the past two world wars the United States could afford to improvise 
psychological warfare. Victory was virtually certain when the United States 
entered the war on the side of Great Britain and Russia. The psychological 
effect of the initial American defeats was reduced to that of temporary 
setbacks by the successful Soviet resi.stance to the German armies, the lack 
of any real fear that the American homeland would be invaded or bombed, 
and by general confidence in the eventual decisiveness of the national war 

“credibility” of output, although in public utterances moral rather than expedient justifi¬ 
cations were put forth. 

4 Cf. Hans Speier, “War Aims in Political Warfare,” in Social Research, vol. XII, no. 

2, May, 1945. j. . , , „ 

® There is an illuminating discussion of the impact of “unconditional surrender on 
American propaganda in the forthcoming book by Wallace Carroll, Persuade or Perish, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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potential. The offensive against the “morale” of the enemy was waged pri¬ 
marily by bombs both in Germany and Japan.® The material superiority of 
the Allies made it unnecessary to examine exhaustively what support politi¬ 
cal warfare might be able .to give to the military effort. 

The United States cannot afford to persist in its indifference toward 
political and psychological warfare trusting that it will be able to rely on 
improvisation once more, if it should be impossible to avoid war. The 
conditions permitting improvisation during the last two world wars will not 
recur in the event of another war. It is unsound to presume that the 
American armed forces will in all circumstances be able to inflict defeat 
upon any aggressor or alliance of aggressors without the aid of adequately 
prepared political warfare, conducted on the basis of obtainable knowledge 
and coordinated planning. The time has come for examining our beliefs in 
the efficacy of traditional democratic information policies. Can they still be 
based on the assumption that dissemination of knowledge and news enables 
man to reason rightly and that anyone who reasons rightly will necessarily 
act rightly? 


Must We Be on the Defensive in Psychological Warfare? 

A new American attitude toward psychological warfare has been ex¬ 
pressed in the Report of the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training of May 29, 1947. In dealing with many facets of national security, 
the Report relates the discussion of universal military training to a survey 
of “The World Situation and the Preservation of Peace” (Part II), the 
“Nature of Possible Future Warfare” (Part III), and the “Essentials of an 
Integrated National Security Program” (Part IV). It calls attention to the 
importance of a coordinated intelligence service, an integrated and effec¬ 
tive program of scientific research and development, the “vital matter” of 

" At Casablanca it was decided by British and American leaders to enlarge the attack 
against Germany not only in order to destroy or dislocate the German military, economic, 
and industrial system but also with the objective t>f “undermining the morale of the 
German people to the point where their capacity for armed resistance is fatally weak¬ 
ened.” In accordance with this decision, by the end of the war the total tonnage of 
bombs dropped on German cities was almost twice as large as that dropped on manu¬ 
facturing targets. 

7 E. H. Carr, in The Twenty Tears Crisis 1919-39 (New York: Macmillan, 1942, p. 
34), mentions these assumptions as two of the three convictions underlying 19th century 
optimism, the third being that the pursuit of the Good is a matter of right reasoning. 
While the foreign policy of the United States in the 20th century has been influenced 
by these convictions less than Mr. Garr will have us belie\’c, there can be little doubt 
that tlie international information policy of the United States can still be explained 
largely in terms of these convictions. While general policy concerns itself with what is 
to be done, information policy deals with that which is to be said about what has been 
and is to be done. Information policy therefore reflects tlie principles of general policy, 
and not only its compromises with reality. 
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industrial mobilization and stockpiling, the function of the regular armed 
forces and the need for unified command. Finally, it urges action to fill 
the “tremendous gaps in the availability of comprehensive and adequate 
medical care and education to all of the American people.” In so compre¬ 
hensive a survey by so distinguished a group of advisers the appraisal of 
psychological warfare and its bearing on national security merits close 
study. 

Above all, the Commission has been more strongly impressed by the 
need for defensive measures to maintain the morale of the American 
people in a future war than by the desirability of preparing in peacetime 
for measures to break the enemy’s morale. One might be inclined to regard 
this defensive orientation as a reflection of American interest in peace and 
in resistance to changes of the post-war distribution of power. On closer 
analysis it appears, however, that the Report dimly expresses sentiments 
which are still more significant. To the traditional American view of propa¬ 
ganda as something evil there has been added an as yet not wholly articu¬ 
late doubt regarding the power of persuasion through the dissemination of 
“the truth.” 

The Commission recommends, to be sure, a “foreign information ser¬ 
vice,” so that the “advocates of rival ideologies” be thwarted in their sedu¬ 
lous attempt “to sow distrust of our actions and our form of government 
through a program of studied misrepresentation.” “Truth,” the Report says, 
“is our greatest ally in defeating this campaign.” Considering the Report as 
a whole, however, the traditional American confidence in “truth” as a 
weapon in international conflict appears to be shaken: this confidence no 
longer extends to a future war, but only to the present post- or pre-war 
period. 

One might say the Commission concerned itself with the technical 
possibilities of violence rather than with the political change in the post¬ 
war distribution of power.® While it stresses that psychological warfare 
will assume increased importance in a future war, it appears to derive this 
expectation from the improvement of offensive weapons. Now historical 
experience suggests that the specific historical form of propaganda is not a 
function of armament, but like the specific historical form of war as a 
whole, is a trait of the civilization in which it occurs. In particular, the 
nature of wartime propaganda depends on the extent of mass participation 

® While it lists and discusses seven “general factors” likely to affect the nature of 
future war and to alter past concepts of defense, sucli as the increased destructiveness 
of offensive weapons, atomic, bacteriological and chemical, it mentions the decisive po¬ 
litical factor only in passing and in an inconspicuous clause: . . all that we have 

learned about the tempo and universality of war in the predictable future convinces 
us that we will need more trained men more quickly than we did in World War 11, when 
the sacrifices of our allies bought us the time necessary to convert civilians into sol¬ 
diers, sailors and airmen.” 
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in war, on the tension between warring nations, and on their respective 
political systems, popular beliefs, and ideologies. 

It might be argued that a nation which would resort to, say, bacterio¬ 
logical warfare against an enemy can also be expected to use all available 
psychological weapons. Yet it must be remembered that the most deadly 
weapons may be employed in order to spread terror among enemy civilians, 
but at the same time restraint may be exercised in inciting revolution 
against the enemy government because of cherished anti- or counter-revo¬ 
lutionary ideals. In view of certain moral traditions and political beliefs 
that may prevail in a belligerent country, efficiency in destruction cannot 
be regarded as sufficient basis for determining the scope or intensity of 
psychological warfare. 

If the Commission had merely stressed that modern weapons of destruc¬ 
tion may undermine the morale of the civilian population, paralyze its will 
to fight or work and disrupt order, it would have pointed at the vulner¬ 
ability of all gov(*rnmeiits and nations in modern war. Instead, the 
Ca^mmission regards American democracy as especially vulnerable to psy¬ 
chological warfare and fifth column activities.'* It holds it "possible that 
subversive eh'inents within the domestic population might constitute a 
sufficiently large and well armed group to constitute a quasi-military force.” 
In anothcT instance, tlu' success of the enemy’s non-military warfare is 
inadvertently concc’dcxl in advance. “When the time for attack arrived, 
the (meiny’s primary purpose would be to immobilize us militarily, in¬ 
dustrially, and politically through the force of his initial assault and the 
effectiveness of his fifth column.” Note that the Commission does not speak 
of activity but of effectiveness. 

The Commission urges strong defense measures to reduce this danger. 
It envisages the possible need for imposing martial law “to guard against 
defeatism, demoralization and disorder.” It fails to recommend, however, 
any measures which would enable the United States to take the offensive 
in political and psychological warfare. This surrender of initiative to the 
enemy is all the more noteworthy in view of the fact that in the field of 
military warfare the Commission adheres to the old maxim that the 
strongest form of defense is counter-attack. Were the members of the 
Commission convinced that the United States cannot but leave the political 
initiative in times of war to the enemy, cannot retaliate and need therefore 
not think about the preparation of attack? Or were they persuaded that 

» These clangers are painted in colors as dark as those commonly used in depicting the 
threat to national seenriw by the “preplaccment of atomic or biological weapons,” which 
in the words of the President’s Air Policy Commission “may soon become a major mili¬ 
tary problem/’ See also, Bernard Brodie in The Absolute Weapon, New York: Harcourt, 
1946, and Ansley Coale, The Problem of Reducing the Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. 
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in a future war the lethal effect of American military weapons will be such 
as to render concern with political and moral persuasion unnecessary? 

Psychological Warfare as a Subject for Moral Indignation 

The Commission is indignant about the methods of psychological war¬ 
fare which it expects the enemy to use. Atomic, bacteriological, and other 
attacks are discussed in the Report as possibilities which the nation must 
realistically face without any show of such indignation. Similarly sober and 
realistic is the discussion of a possible surprise attack against the United 
States (in defiance of international law). Only when considering the 
enemy’s psychological warfare is a strongly moralistic language adopted, so 
that one gains the startling impression that the Commission had stronger 
moral feelings on foreign radio broadcasts than on the subject of atomic 
or bacteriological warfare. Says the Report, “Without cohesive machinery 
for restoring order, conditions of near anarchy and demoralization would 
prevail in the bornb-torn areas. . . . Reinforcing the internal efforts to sow 
disunity and defeatism, there would be broadcast warnings by the enemy 
that failure to surrender at once would be the signal for even more formid¬ 
able attacks, promises of a ‘just’ peace, and all the other tricks in the arsenal 
of corrupt psychological warfare.” 

Let us disregard the question as to whether or not it is historically sound 
and politically wise to state publicly that the loyalty of the citizens may 
falter when the nation is fighting for its life. The point of particular interest 
in the quoted passage is the unqualified assumption that a future enemy 
could not possibly offer a just peace to the United States in good faith; any 
such conjectural offer is dismissed as trickery. The enemy is defined in 
advance as a “total enemy” with whom it will be impossible and unde¬ 
sirable to come to terms. Apparently, only the exploitation of total victory 
or total defeat is held to be realistic. To put it differently, the Commission 
disregarded the possibility that diplomacy may play a role in a future war. 
Historical experience suggests, however, that it is precisely in an absolute 
war to the finish against such a total enemy that a nation feels itself justified 
to use all conceivable “tricks” of deception and trickery, without restraint 
by any scruples which help limit the conduct of war. The advance denun¬ 
ciation of the enemy as an absolute enemy enhances the chance that when 

If' Compare this moralistic tone with the language used by the President's Air Policy 
Commission in its discussion of the possible use of biological weapons: “Mankind has not 
indulged in biological warfare on a large scale so far; but the biological sciences are 
e\’ol\ing so rapidly that it is impossible to predict the future. The nations might be 
foolish enough to try it out.” 

Cf. Hans Speier, “The Social Types of War,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 
XLVI, 1941, pp. 445-454. 
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the time comes all psychological warfare measures will be taken against 
that enemy which promise success, whether they are “corrupt” or not. At 
the same time, the peacetime denunciation of such measures as being 
tricks and “corrupt” militates against the eflFective preparation of political 
and psychological warfare. 

The Commission may not have found it necessary to consider at length 
the probable duration of a future all-out global war. The Report fails in 
any case to state that such war may be an exhaustive, long-drawn-out 
struggle. It is indeed as diflScult to imagine its termination until the last 
chance of retaliation and resistance to occupation has vanished, as it is not 
to expect its ideological heat to be more intense than that of the last war. 
On the other hand, the very destructiveness of full-scale global war may 
promote attempts to effect changes in the world balance of power by 
methods of political penetration in certain limited areas and by selected 
military means. The present international scene is indeed more easily 
intelligible as a pattern of minor wars waged to avoid as yet a major one, 
than in terms of peace threatened by the possibility of war. 

Generally speaking, any war can be terminated by sufficient superiority 
of force, but since the ultimate end of war, whatever its length and char¬ 
acter, is the establishment of a more desirable peace rather than victory, 
the idea of such peace must guide grand strategy. If psychological warfare 
is merely defensive and not grounded in specific political ideas—i.e., means 
to the end of desirable peace—, the stage is set for reducing it to tricks and 
information. One can only wish that a future enemy of the United States 
will confine himself to tricks and to information in his propaganda. 

Tactical Propaganda 

During hostilities, the ultimate aim of political warfare against the 
enemy consists in causing him to take such actions as stop, waste, or reduce 
his war efforts. Propaganda directed at the enemy is ineffective if it merely 
succeeds in changing attitudes and opinions. In fact, it may be said to be 
not only ineffective but sometimes harmful, since the skillful counter¬ 
propagandist on the enemy side may advertise its practical futility to his 
domestic audience as proof of high morale at home, as an indication of 
enemy blundering, and as a spur to continued resistance.^* 

If response by action is the objective of political warfare and the test of 
its success, propaganda must be directed with a clear understanding of 
what kind of action is both practical and politically desirable. The condi- 

After November 9, 1944, the anniversary of the German revolution at the end of 
the first world war, Goebbels celebrated the stability of the German home front, saying 
that it had bravely withstood the alleged Anglo-American agitation for a revolt against 
the Hitler regime. 
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tions of success differ for tactical and strategic propaganda. Tactical propa¬ 
ganda is primarily directed at enemy soldiers in direct support of military 
actions on the field of battle. Strategic propaganda aims primarily at enemy 
civilians and soldiers behind the front. 

Enemy soldiers at the front can under certain conditions cease fighting 
and desert or surrender. The means used to achieve this end vary, but all 
of them are related to the expectation that man prefers life to death if other 
motivations do not intervene and that he will, in certain circumstances, act 
according to this preference.^® 

The considerable experience obtained during the last war in conducting 
tactical propaganda, and the appraisals of its effectiveness, need careful 
study. It is well known, for example, that apart from all other factors in¬ 
fluencing the response to tactical propaganda its success depends on the 
clear demonstration of the feasibility (rather than desirability) of sur¬ 
render. Our knowledge of such elements as the optimum timing of tat:tical 
propaganda and of the varied motives of resistance to it is as yet quite 
imperfect. Little is known about response to tactical propaganda in relation 
to the national background, the combat situation, and the nature, size, and 
cohesion of the group under attack. Equally important for a reduction of 
our ignorance in this field is the systematic exploration of the possible use 
of tactical propaganda against such categories of enemy combatants as are 
engaged in fighting on the sea and in the air, as well as on land. Since 
tactical propaganda must be based upon sound psychological principles, 
research in combat propaganda should also utilize the greatly increased 
insight into the causes of combat fatigue which has been gained during the 
last war.'* 

As to strategic propaganda, the pivotal point of analysis must be the 
fact that enemy civilians and soldiers behind the front lines cannot respond 
to propaganda by acts of surrender or desertion. There is no physical line 
for them to cross. Tactical propaganda is in a position to offer a reward- 
safety; strategic propaganda can offer only continued and increased depri¬ 
vation. While tactical propaganda presents an alternative to the risk of 
getting killed on the field of battle, successful strategic propaganda adds 
to the risk of getting killed—i.e., in air raids—that of getting caught by the 
home police. The eccentricity of strategic propaganda resides in the para¬ 
dox that it augments the chance of survival for enemy civilians to the 
extent that it is unsuccessful. 

The ultimate aim of strategic propaganda cannot be surrender but is 
subversion, i.e., action of the enemy population or elements of it against 

Concerning the difficulties of surrender, cf. Milton Shulman, Defeat in ihe West, 
New York: Dutton and Company, 1948. 

1* Cf. particularly the studies by R. R. Grinker and J. P. Spiegel, Men under Stress, 
Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1945; and S. L. A. Marshall, Men against Fire, Washington: The 
Infantry Journal, and New York; William Morrow, 1947. 
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their government.^® All other actions, or failures to act against the enemy, 
which strategic propaganda may try to induce are either derivatives of 
political acts of subversion (malingering, slowing down, "griping,'" etc.) 
or non-political substitutes for subversive activities, such as privatization or 
panic. If subversion is defined as action against one's own government 
(taking the place of action against the enemy) or as hostile dissociation 
through action from ones own collective self, privatization may be defined 
as action for one’s own private self based upon estrangement from political 
life.^® Pragmatically quite important are the derivatives of privatization or 
panic, i.e., the less dramatic actions or failures to act which are associated 
with malaise, anxiety, hopelessness, confusion, distrust, etc.; they reduce the 
enemy’s war effort through waste. 

In order to be successful, subversion propaganda must attempt by all 
means at its disposal to maximize motivations for sacrificial actions. It must 
try to inspire belief in moral and political ideas that are worth the sacrifice. 
In addition, it must be based on a realistic appraisal of the feasibility and 
risks of subversive activity in the enemy country. 

**Missionary* subversion propaganda. Strategic subversion propaganda 
presupposes not only the ability but also the authorization of the propa¬ 
gandist to engage in revolutionary talk. Authorization for such talk will 
appear to be most sincere if the regime itself is revolutionary, or represents 
at least the political and moral ideas in the name of which its propagandists 
advocate hostile actions by the recipients of propaganda against their own 
regime. In this case, the propagandist may be said to have a sense of mis¬ 
sion. French propaganda during the war following the French Revolution 
against the royalist alliance massed against France was missionary sub¬ 
version propaganda. So was the propaganda of Soviet Russia against Ger¬ 
many in the first world war. 

**Cynicar* subv)ersion propaganda. There is also cynical propaganda for 
subversion, which has the exclusive purpose of weakening the enemy war 
effort, but which has no disposition or intention to regard and treat the 
rebels as friends. In this case the sense of mission is lost and moral con¬ 
viction is replaced by a more or less skillful technique of feigning. Goebbels 

No consideration is given here to propaganda directed at the enemy government as 
over against the governed, because the effective direct mode of communicating w^ith the 
enemy government is diplomatic negotiation in times of war as well as peace. Similarly, 
no reference is made here to (tactical and strategic) deception propaganda, a few his¬ 
torical cases of which await close analysis. 

Cf. Hans Speier and Margaret Otis, “German Radio Propaganda to France during 
the Battle of France,” in Radio Research 1942-1943, edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Frank Stanton, New York; Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944, p. 208-246, and Ernst Kris 
and Nathan Leites, “Trends in Twentieth Century Propaganda,” in Fsychoanalysis and 
the Social Sciences, ed. by Geza Roheim, New York: International Universities Press, 
1948. 
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used Torgler, an imprisoned German communist, to tell the Russians that 
Stalin had betrayed the communist cause. 

“Moralistic’ and “judicious” subversion propaganda. Two intermediate 
types of subversion propaganda, which are neither missionary nor cynical, 
may be called respectively moralistic and judicious. Moralistic subversion 
propaganda attempts to incite subversive activities by stressing their moral 
glory, but withholds the identification of the propagandist with the sub- 
versive cause. Moralistic propaganda presents subversion either pointedly 
as an exclusive moral obligation of the enemy population or points out that 
the response to it will determine the political treatment of the enemy after 
his defeat. American propaganda to Germany and Austria during the 
second world war contained elements of this type of strategic propaganda. 

British propaganda during the first world war exhorting the minorities 
in the Austro-Hungarian Em])ire to rise against Austria and claim their in¬ 
dependence illustrates the meaning of judicious subversion propaganda. 
It presupposes rational political judgment of what particular form and 
direction of seditious activity on the. enemy side would be in the political 
interest of the executing groups as well as the advocating power. Thus 
judicious subversion propaganda rests on appraisal of politically parallel, 
but not necessarily morally identical, interests. 

As has been indicated, freedom to conduct subversion propaganda and 
freedom to choose among its various types exists only within the limits set 
by the moral traditions and political institutions of the bcdligerent coun¬ 
tries. Propagandists of a counter-revolutionary country may feign mission¬ 
ary and judicious propaganda, if they put their minds to it, but the 
manipulatory disposition and the moral indifference required for that 
purpose are likely to produce traces of callousness and cynicism in other 
phases of their work. And these traces betray the insincerity of the propa¬ 
ganda for subversion. Even if the Nazis had been twice as skillful as they 
were in their propaganda for a new order in Europe, they would still have 
revealed their true nature by their ecstatic reports of the carnage that 
took place during the Battle of Britain. 

One should not overestimate the possibilities of dissimulation in propa¬ 
ganda. Nor should the study of propaganda techniques be regarded as the 
most important preparation for offensive political warfare. Such study 
cannot lead to an appreciation of propaganda in the past or in the future, 
if it is not enlightened by an understanding of the specific historical situa¬ 
tion in which propaganda is conducted, of the political conflict between 
the belligerents, the character and strength of their moral beliefs and the 
domestic distribution of power in the countries concerned. This means that 
a productive study of strategic propaganda in the future must be as specific 
as strategic military planning. It cannot neglect the moral geography of 
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future conflict and cannot be conducted without regard to the policy aims 
of specific countries. 

It has been observed that with the exception of the Soviet output, 
“propaganda during the Second World War was on the whole less moralis¬ 
tic than propaganda during the First World War.” Furthermore, the 
staggering progress made in the development of means of destruction and 
the disillusioning discrepancy between the sweeping moral claims of the 
victors in the second world war and their halting performance in establish¬ 
ing jointly a solid peace have promoted the continued spread of nihilism 
in wide areas and strata of the population in the West. These developments 
invite the prediction that distrust of propaganda will grow in general and 
that American strategic propaganda in a future war will put a still lower 
ceiling on moral ideas. In particular, such moral ideas as would inspire 
faith and sacrificial subversive action on the part of the enemy, may be 
extremely scarce. Instead of missionary subversion propaganda, an in¬ 
creased effort to achieve privatization and the derivatives of privatization 
which are associated with anxiety and confusion may be expected. With¬ 
out direction to the contrary, an exploitation of the devastating effects of 
super-weapons may well be the activity which American propagandists 
will feel most competent to undertake. In additional, the moralistic, i.e., 
non-missionary type of subversion propaganda, may be regarded by them 
as useful, particularly in addressing satellite countries. 

In case of a war between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
however, the ideological conflict between East and West would be ex¬ 
tremely great. The Soviet Union would probably wage missionary subver¬ 
sive propaganda both against “monopoly-capitalism” and, particularly in 
the Far East, against the United States as an exploiter of colored races. 
The Soviets would merely have to intensify what they are doing at present. 
The domestic policy of the Soviet Government would not necessarily lend 
credibility to their missionary appeal. There will be many recipients of 
their propaganda, however, who will contrast the Soviet ideal of liberation 
with their immediate experiences and grievances instead of comparing it 
with the remote Soviet reality. 

The United States, too, can wage sincere political subversion propa¬ 
ganda against the dictatorial Soviet regime, particularly in the political 
realm. It is quite doubtful, however, whether such efforts at subversion 
and the Western idea of political freedom would be capable of piercing the 
armor of Russian nationalism and communist indoctrination. At best, the 
paramount question to be answered in specific political terms, would be: 
“Freedom for what?” It is a grave question. Would it be possible to answer 
it under the stress of absolute war? 

Planning and preparation for strategic propaganda in a future war 

IT Kris and Leites, op. cit., p. 295. 
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must begin now. It must concentrate on a realistic exploration of the possi¬ 
bilities of judicious propaganda and its political aims so as to avoid the 
danger of cynicism, the wastefulness of moralistic chatter, the naive reliance 
on psychological tricks and over-confidence in the effect of good news 
which material superiority is expected to produce. 

The coordination of political, military, socio-psychological, and technical 
thought which such planning requires will also illuminate the need for the 
administrative coordination which psvch(dogical warfare lacked in the 
second world war, and without which it may well be impotent in the event 
of a third world war. 
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The effects of communication are many and diverse. They may be short- 
range or long-run. They may be manifest or Iale7it. They may be strong or 
weak. They may derive from any number of aspects of the communication 
content. They may be considered as psychological or political or economic 
or sociological. They may operate upon opinions, values, information levels, 
skills, taste, behavior. 

Because of the variety and the complexity of the effects of communica¬ 
tions, this topic probably represents the most neglected area in communi¬ 
cation research. Most studies have dealt with short-run effects upon opinion 
because the available research methods have seemed most applicable to 
this problem. However, there is developing a set of procedures which con¬ 
stitutes some advance toward the objective of rigorous, systematic research 
in this field. 

The first selection is taken from Charters* summary of the Payne Fund 
investigations of the effects of motion pictures upon children. This review 
indicates various techniques which were employed in the parent study: 
before-and-after attitude testing, educational testing, analysis of personal 
documents and case histories, physiological measurement. The article by 
Shils and Janowitz illustrates the application of case study analysis to the 
problem of the impact of formal propaganda under critical conditions, and 
especially in comparison with the effectiveness of primary group contacts. 
The next selection, from Warner and Henry*s analysis of the psychological 
role of daytime serials for lower middle class housewives, is one of the few 
illustrations of the application of projective tests to the problems of com¬ 
munication research; it may be that such methods will provide an answer to 
the problem of analyzing communication effects at the ^'deeper* levels of 
personality. Then follows an example of careful experimental study of com¬ 
munication effects taken from a series of studies by Hovland and associ¬ 
ates which now stand as the fullest and most refined investigations of 
their type. Finally, the article by Berelson is intended to represent a 
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movement to systematize the contributions of empirical studies to the end 
of developing what might he called a theory of communication; this article 
attempts to set up an analytic model in terms of which empirical findings 
can be usefully organized. 



W. W. Charters 


MOTION PICTURES AND YOUTH 


Developing Attitudes: Because a close relationship between the atti¬ 
tude of an individual and his actions may be assumed, the study of the 
effect of motion pictures upon the attitude of children toward important 
social values is central in importance. 

Peterson and Thurstone by the use of different techniques isolated the 
influence of specific pictures upon groups of children while keeping con¬ 
stant the factors of community standards, habits of children, school influ¬ 
ence, home training, and the like. They assumed that these had not 
materially influenced the children in the brief period between their first 
and second tests of attitudes; the factor that had changed during the 
period was exposure to a specific film. 

These investigators used eleven highly sensitive instruments to discover 
changes in attitude toward or against the following eight social objects: 
the Germans (a scale and a paired comparison), war (two scales), crime, 
prohibition, the Chinese, capital punishment, the punishment of criminals 
(two scales), and the Negro. The instruments were scales which consisted 
of approximately thirty statements each expressing an attitude toward an 
object. These statements varied in intensity of position from one extreme 
of attitude against the object to the other extreme of attitude in favor of 
the object. The statements were weighted according to techniques de¬ 
scribed in the study ^ and a total score was computed for each individual 
to express his attitude toward an object. 

The scales were given to high-school children shortly before a picture 
was seen and the position of the group upon the scale was computed. The 
picture (which in all cases the children had not seen before) was shown 
and approximately the day after the showing the scale was given again. 

Reprinted from Motion Pictures and Youth (1933), pp. 18-25; 35-43, by permission of 
the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1933, by Macmillan Co.) 

1 Motion Pictures and the SocUd Attitudes of Children, by Ruth C. Peterson and 
L. L. Thurstone. 
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The new position of the groups was computed and the resulting change in 
position noted. In some cases the scale was again checked by some of the 
groups after two and one-half, five, eight, and nineteen months had elapsed 
to determine the permanence of the changes which were noted the day 
after the showing of the picture. 

Approximately 4,000 individuals participated in the study as subjects. 
Most of the subjects were junior and senior high-school students. The ex¬ 
ceptions were three in number. In one study 246 college students were 
used and in another about 100 fourth- and fifth-grade children checked the 
scale while in three other studies sixth-grade children were included with 
the junior and senior high-school students. The children w'ere located in 
the schools of small towns in the neighborhood of Chicago and at Moose- 
heart, the children s home supported by the Loyal Order of Moose. Small 
towns were chosen primarily because of the ease of selecting pictures which 
had not been seen by the children. 

Thirteen pictures were selected which met three criteria: they definitely 
pertained to the issues to be studied, they were free enough from objec¬ 
tionable matter so that high-school principals could be asked to send their 
students to see them, and they were suflBciently recent to eliminate distrac¬ 
tions caused by fashions or photography. Between 600 and 800 pictures of 
all kinds were reviewed and from them the thirteen used in the studies 
were selected. This selection represents an attempt to secure films which 
would in the judgment of the reviewers be likely to produce a noticeable 
change in attitude if changes were produced by any pictures. All, however, 
were well-known films. The titles and issues were: “Four Sons” (on the 
Germans and war); “Street of Chance” (gambling); “Hide Out” (prohibi¬ 
tion); “Son of the Gods” (the Chinese); “Welcome Danger” (the Chinese); 
“The Valiant” (capital punishment); “Journey's End” (war); “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” (war); “The Criminal Code” (punishment of crimi¬ 
nals); “Alibi” (punishment of criminals); “The Birth of a Nation” (the 
Negro); “Big House” (punishment of criminals); and “Numbered Men” 
(punishment of criminals). 

The outstanding contribution of the study is the establishment of the 
fact that the attitude of children toward a social value can be measurably 
changed by one exposure to a picture. An outstanding picture of potency 
in its influence upon attitude was “Son of the Gods,” a picture selected 
because it was thought to be favorable to the Chinese. Prior to the showing 
of the picture the mean attitude of a population of 182 children from 
grades 9 to 12 inclusive stood at 6.72 on a scale in which the extreme posi¬ 
tions were approximately 3.5 at the favorable end of the scale and 9.5 at 
the unfavorable end. After the children had seen the picture the mean 
shifted 1.22 steps in a favorable direction from 6.72 to 5.50 and this differ¬ 
ence was 17.5 times the probable error of the differences. The shift in 
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attitude is very striking.” “The Birth of a Nation” was shown to 434 
children of grades 6 to 12 inclusive. Prior to the showing the mean position 
of this population was 7.41 with extremes of approximately 2.5 at the un¬ 
favorable end of the scale to approximately 9.5 at the favorable end. After 
exposure to the picture the position shifted in an unfavorable direction 
to 5.93 with a difference of 1.48, which was 25.5 times the probable error 
of the differences. This was the largest shift obtained in the studies. “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” produced in 214 junior and senior high-school 
students a shift against war 14.98 times the probable error of the differences 
and “The Criminal Code” a shift against the punishment of criminals 12.2 
times the probable error of the difference with 246 college students and 
11.7 times against the same issue with 276 high-school students. These were 
the outstanding cases. Significant results were obtained, also, from the 
showing of “Four Sons” upon attitude toward the Germans, “Welcome 
Danger,” “The Valiant,” and “All Quiet on the Western Front.” Statistically 
important changes did not result from single showings of “Four Sons” 
upon the attitude toward war, of “Hide Out” toward prohibition, of “Jour¬ 
ney’s End,” with one group, toward war, and “Alibi,” “Big House,” and 
“Numbered Men” toward the punishment of criminals. In all of these cases 
but one the differences, however, were in the expected direction. In “Street 
of Chance” the investigators expected to discover a change of attitude 
favorable to gambling but a significant change against gambling was 
recorded. 

The range of influence of the motion picture is sensibly broadened by 
a second fact which these attitude studies have diseovered. The investi¬ 
gators found that the effect of pictures upon attitude is cumulative. They 
demonstrated the fact that two pictures are more powerful than one and 
three are more potent than two. At Mooseheart, when “Big House” was 
shown to 138 junior and senior high-school children and “Numbered Men” 
to another group of 168, neither produced a statistically significant shift in 
attitude toward the punishment of criminals. When both pictures were seen 
by a group the change became significant. The shift was then 3.0 times the 
probable error of the differences. When to these two exposures was added 
exposure to a third film on the same subject, “The Criminal Code,” the 
shift was still greater and amounted to 6.7 times the probable error. 

Again at Mooseheart “Journey’s End” and “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” were shown separately and in combination. These pictures had 
individual potency. “Journey’s End” alone caused a shift of 5.07 times the 
probable error against war and “All Quiet on the Western Front” produced 
one of 6.07 times in the same direction. When the former was followed 
by the latter the shift was increased to 8.07 times the probable error and 
when the latter was followed by the former the amount of change was 
increased to 8.26 times. 
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This pair of studies indicates a significant hypothesis, namely, that even 
though one picture related to a social issue may not significantly affect 
the attitude of an individual or a group, continued exposure to pictures of 
similar character will in the end produce a measurable change of attitude. 
What the range and limits of such influence may be we do not know. 
Whether or not it is true in this area that the repetitions of exposure would 
increase indefinitely is a subject worthy of investigation. Whether or not 
there is a threshold of personal sensitivity in children above which many 
pictures do not rise in power and influence we can not say. But it is worth 
while to know that under the conditions of these studies at least, the cumu¬ 
lative effect of pictures upon attitudes is unmistakably indicated. 

To these two leads into the influence of motion pictures upon attitudes 
Peterson and Thurstone have added a third. They have shown that the 
shifts created by exposure to a film have substantial permanence. In six 
localities the attitude scales were repeated at varying intervals and changes 
in average positions of the groups were computed. The case of the high 
school at Geneva, Illinois, is typical. Before seeing the film, “Son of the 
Gods,” the children’s position on a scale of attitude toward the Chinese 
was 6.61 and promptly after seeing the film it was 5.19—a shift in favor 
of the Chinese. Five months after seeing the film there was a recession to 
5.72 toward the original position of 5.19 and nineteen months later the 
position was 5.76. That is to say, the effect of the film had not worn off in 
a year and a half. In none of the six localities was the recession complete 
except in one. At Paxton, Illinois, the original position w’as 4.34 on the 
scale of attitude toward war before exposure to the film, “All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” After viewing the picture the group shifted to 3.74, indi¬ 
cating a less favorable attitude toward war. Eight months later the position 
had changed to 4.64 which is more favorable to war than was the original 
attitude. Probably other influences had played upon the children during 
these eight months. In all other cases residual traces of the exposure were 
in evidence at the end of periods of two and one-half, four, six, or eight 
months. 

The principle of permanence is indicated by these investigations. One 
cannot say that the effects of pictures disappear rapidly. And this position 
is supported in numerous cases reported by Blumer from the movie auto¬ 
biographies of his subjects, where hundreds of memories of the influence of 
specific pictures are related in later years by adults. In other cases 
Blumer’s autobiographers, however, attest to the short-lived influence of 
movies upon conduct. 

This trio of conclusions has great significance for education. We can 
conclude on the basis of fact that single pictures may produce a change in 
attitude, that the influence of pictures is cumulative, and that their effects 
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are substantially permanent. This is the second link in the chain of evi¬ 
dence. 

How to interpret the social significance of these changes is an interest¬ 
ing consideration. One clue is given in the scores upon the scales. For 
instance, to select one of the more powerful films, before the picture “Son 
of the Gods” was shown there were individuals in the group at one extreme 
position of unfavorableness marked 9.5 upon the scale-meaning roughly: 
“There are no refined or cultured Chinese,” “I don’t see how any one 
could ever like the Chinese,” or “There is nothing about the Chinese that 1 
like or admire.” Six steps to the other extreme in this group were those who 
held: “I like the Chinese” and “I’d like to know more Chinese people.” The 
mode of the group and the average were slightly unfavorable at 6.72, which 
is slightly beyond the neutral point of 6 and toward the unfavorable end. 
The mode (the most common position taken by the individuals in the 
group) was: “I have no particular love nor hate for the Chinese.” After the 
picture w’as shown the same spread of six units was in evidence, from 3.5 
to 9.5, but there were fewer children at 9.5 and more at 3.5. The change 
was 1.22 indicating a shift of about 20 per cent of the distance between the 
positions of the most extreme and the least extreme individuals in the 
group. The mode had shifted from neutrality to a point between “The Chi¬ 
nese are pretty decent” and “Chinese parents are unusually devoted to their 
children.” 


Influencing Conduct: Conduct is a product of many factors. Of these 
factors the preceding investigations have explored four. We may assume 
the obvious position that information is a factor in behavior: what one 
knows determines in part what one does. We may also assume that atti¬ 
tudes toward social objects affect conduct: if one is friendly toward an 
objective of action in a situation he will be influenced to build one behavior 
pattern; if unfriendly, to build another. It may also be fairly assumed that 
experiences which are accompanied by excitement and emotion have a 
more powerful effect upon- conduct than do those which are placid and 
uninteresting. Likewise, we may assume that fatigue expressed either by in¬ 
creased or decreased sleep motility results in producing a tone of behavior 
by which conduct patterns are affected. We have seen that motion pictures 
have an influence upon all of these factors. 

We were able to check the validity of these assumptions, which square 
with common sense, by a mass of evidence from the studies of Blumer and 
his associates. Here it was possible to secure hundreds of cases in which the 
information and attitudes acquired in the movies were directly operative in 
the conduct of children. 
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Blumer, Thrasher, and their associates * supplemented the foregoing 
indirect studies of conduct by investigating the direct relationships existing 
between movies and conduct. Blumer used an autobiography technique, 
supplemented by interviews, accounts of conversations, and questionnaires. 
His major study was based upon the case reports of 634 students in two 
universities, 481 college and junior-college students in four colleges, 583 
high-school students, 67 office workers, and 58 factory workers. After study¬ 
ing many biographies written without specific directions and discovering 
the patterns into which they unconsciously fell, he formulated a few ques¬ 
tions to guide the writers as follows: trace the history of your interest in the 
movies; describe how motion pictures have affected your emotions and your 
moods; write fully about what you have imitated from the movies; describe 
your experience with pictures of love and romance; write fully about any 
ambitions and temptations you have gotten from the movies. Unusual care 
was taken to preserve the anonymity of the writers. Interviews were held 
with 81 university students who had previously written autobiographies and 
54 high-school students who had not. Careful accounts of conversations 
were secured from several fraternities, several sororities, and girls* groups 
and from several cliques of high-school boys and girls, from conversations 
of high-school boys and girls at parties, and from boys’ gangs, play groups, 
office girls, and factory workers. Direct questionnaires were administered to 
1,200 children in the fifth and sixth grades of 12 public schools in Chicago 
distributed between schools in high, medium, and low delinquency areas. 
One set of questionnaires was filled out by a special school for truants and 
boys with behavior problems. Direct observations were made of children 
while in attendance at small neighborhood theaters. 

From these sources a huge mass of materials was collected. The ma¬ 
terials were analyzed to discover trends and significant facts. The main use 
of the material “has been to show and illuminate the different kinds of ways 
in which motion pictures touch the lives of young people.” Experiences 
which recurred with a high rate of frequency in the separate documents 
were selected and samples of each type were presented in the report. 

Obviously the validity of personal reports is an issue that has a bearing 
upon the conclusions of the investigators. Upon this question Blumer took 
all known precautions against error and presents the following facts about 
the safeguards which they threw around the investigations: (1) Machinery 
was set up to demonstrate in an obvious manner the anonymity of the writ¬ 
ten accounts. (2) The utmost care and attention were devoted to gaining 
full cooperation from the students in securing their frank, honest, and un¬ 
exaggerated statements. (3) The interviews held six months after the auto- 

2 Movies and Conduct, by Herbert Blumer; Movies, Delinquency, and Crime, by 
Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser; Boys, Movies, and City Streets, by Paul G. Cres- 
sey and Frederick M. Thrasher. 
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biographies were written were used in the cases of some 60 students with 
their consent but without this previous knowledge as a check against agree¬ 
ment between the content of the written report and the substance of the 
interview; no discrepancy of importance was discovered. (4) The accounts 
were checked for internal consistency and some twenty wiiich showed con¬ 
tradiction were discarded. (5) Conversations were checked against the 
written reports. (6) Individuals were asked to write only about those ex¬ 
periences which they recalled vividly. 

The chief means of checking the character of the experiences given in 
the written documents was “in the comparison of document wath document. 
The accounts were written independently by studcaits in different schools 
and localities. . . . The comparison of large numbers of documents coming 
from different groups of people with no knowledge of each other made it 
possible to ascertain the general run of experiences. The contents of docu¬ 
ments coming from different sources vielded substantiallv the same general 
kind of experiences.” 

In short the validity of the report is determined by the care taken to 
secure valid materials and by the mass and consistency of testimony bear¬ 
ing upon significant issues. This mass and consistency protects the validity 
of the conclusions. 

Foremost among the contributions of these reports is the elaboration of 
the phenomenon of “emotional possession” which is characteristic of the 
experience of children before the motion-picture screen. Watching in the 
dark of the theater, the young child sits in the presence of reality when he 
observes the actors perform and the plot of the drama unfold. He sees 
the actions of people living in a real world—not of actors playing a make- 
believe role. His emotions are aroused in ways that have been described. 
He forgets his surroundings. He loses ordinary control of his feelings, his 
actions, and his thoughts. He identifies himself with the plot and loses him¬ 
self in the picture. His “emotional condition may get such a strong grip on 
him that even his efforts to rid himself of it by reasoning with himself may 
prove of little avail.” He is possessed by the drama. 

The intensity of child experience in viewing pictures cannot be fully ap¬ 
preciated by adults. To adults the picture is good or bad, the acting satis¬ 
factory or unsatisfactory, the singing up to or not up to standard. To them 
a picture is just a picture. They may recall memories of thrills they used 
to have but the memories are pale in comparison to the actual experience. 
They get a more vivid impression of this excitement by watching a theater 
full of children as a thrilling drama unreels. They see the symptoms of 
keen emotion. But even in the presence of these manifestations they miss 
the depth and intensity of the child's experience. 

Several factors contribute to emotional possession. The actions and the 
setting are concrete. When in the fairy story the child is told that the prince 
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led his troops into battle he has to provide his own imagery; but in the pic¬ 
ture he sees the charming prince at the head of a band of “real” men. 
Every significant visual image is provided before his eyes in the motion pic¬ 
ture. He does not have to translate the words in which the story is con¬ 
veyed. He sees machines; he does not hear about them. He visits the islands 
of the southern seas in a real ship; he does not have to listen to a narrator 
describe the scenes in words alone. The motion picture tells a very con¬ 
crete and simple tale in a fashion which makes the story easy to grasp. 

Emotional possession is also caused by the dramatic forms of the pic¬ 
ture. One of the objectives of drama is to arouse the emotions. Indeed, the 
weakness of many "teaching films” is the absence of dramatic elements— 
often necessarily omitted because of the nature of the content to be taught. 
But in the commercial movies and in teaching films of action, the dramatic 
flow of the story stirs the emotions and produces that intensity of experience 
which Blumer calls “emotional possession.” 

A third factor which contributes its influence to this condition is the 
attractiveness of the picture.s—beautiful and thrilling scenes, interesting 
people, attractive persons moving on the stage, stimulating color, expert 
lighting, and the like. The child wants to be a part of such a bit of life. He 
does not pull back from the experience; he hurls himself into it. 

All of these factors and probably others produce a condition that is 
favorable to certain types of learning. This is the quality of authority. 
Children accept as true, correct, proper, right what they see on the screen. 
They have little knowledge. The people on the screen are confidence-pro¬ 
ducing. Everything works to build up a magnificent and impressive world. 
Holaday and Stoddard found the children accepting both fact and error as 
fact. Blumer indicates the power of movie patterns upon conduct. The 
authority of the screen may account for some of the striking change of atti¬ 
tude of children found by Peterson and Thurstone. 

All of these considerations lead inevitably to the increasing strength of 
the conclusion that the motion picture is an extremely powerful medium of 
education. 

A second conclusion drawn from the report is that the range of influence 
of movies is very wide. Blumer found in studying two thousand children 
what every parent knows about his own child—that the movies dominate 
the patterns of play of children in a wide variety of forms. He presents 
scores of cases to show that the world of phantasy of young children and 
adolescents and of both sexes is ruled by movie subjects. Dozens of cases 
are presented to show the effects of the movies in stimulating emotions of 
fright, sorrow, love, and “excitement.” Cases are presented to illustrate how 
the movies give children techniques of action in situations which are of 
interest to them ranging from the trivial techniques of the playground to 
disturbing cues for the delinquent. And most far-reaching of all he indi- 
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cates how they stir powerful ambitions, good and bad; develop permanent 
ideals, high and low; and crystallize the framework of life careers. In most 
unexpected quarters the influence of the movies is discovered in the reports 
of Blumer and Thrasher and their associates. 

A third concept which supplements emotional possession and range of 
influence is the guidance concept which grows out of the preceding para¬ 
graph. Children are born into a world of which they know nothing. They 
are little individualists who have laboriously to learn how to fit into social 
groups. They possess impulses, instincts, wishes, desires, which drive them 
on to seek experience, adventure, and satisfaction. They are avidly inter¬ 
ested in everything that seems to them to be able to provide what they 
want. 

Yet they know so little and are so anxious to learn. They seek informa¬ 
tion, stimulation, and guidance in every direction. They are often confused, 
frequently maladjusted, and sometimes without confidence. In this situa¬ 
tion the motion picture seems to be a godsend to them. While they are 
being entertained they are being shown in attractive and authoritative 
fashion what to do. They are guided in one direction or another as they 
absorb rightly or wrongly this idea or that one. Sometimes the guidance is 
good, at other times it is bad. Sometimes it hes in a direction opposed to 
the teachings of the home or the school; at other times it reinforces them. 
But always the motion picture is potentially a powerfully influential di¬ 
rector. Not the only guide which leads them, to be sure: the community, 
chums and playmates, the home, the school, the church, the newspapers, all 
are used by these omnivorous seekers after the kinds of experience they 
want. But among them the motion picture possesses potency so substantial 
that society must not fail to understand and see that it is used beneficently 
in the guidance of children. 

One means of helping the child to dominate his movie experiences 
rather than be possessed emotionally by them is a fourth product of these 
investigations. It is possible to increase control of movie experiences by 
developing what Ruckmick calls adult discount and Blumer describes as 
emotional detachment. Blumer describes one interesting series of cases to 
show the stages of growth of this maturer attitude. Certain fourth graders 
showed in the most undisguised fashion a great interest in serial thrillers 
and particularly in one. They talked freely and spoke with frank enthusi¬ 
asm. The sixth graders were reluctant to talk. They admitted interest yet 
felt some shame at their interest in a “childish” picture. Their attitude was 
one of affected sophistication. The attitude of the eighth graders was, how¬ 
ever, one of spontaneous and frank disapproval, dislike, and disgust at 
serials. The steps were three in number, frank approval, affected sophistica¬ 
tion, and mature disapproval. 

Three methods of developing adult discount or emotional detachment 
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are mentioned by Blumer. The one most commonly present in the evolution 
of children s attitudes is the response to the attitude of slighly older groups 
or the “sophisticated” members of ones own group—as just indicated. The 
child is quick to put away childish things when his group frowns upon 
them as childish and he enjoys exhibiting superiority and sophistication. In 
later years and with wider experience adult discount may be produced 
by a second factor: the conviction that the pictures are not true to life. 
“In real life things aren’t that way.” This is a normal method of developing 
sophistication. The third method is to give children instruction about the 
movies. Sometimes Blumer found that talks with parents, or suggestions 
that “this is only make believe” from older people, helped the children to 
develop emotional detachment. Particularly, however, detachment comes 
with learning how pictures are made, how effects are secured, what to look 
for in pictures, what makes pictures artistically good or bad. Dale’s appre¬ 
ciation study contributes to this end. 

In summary of the direct influences of motion pictures on conduct: they 
owe their power over children chiefly to the factor of emotional possession; 
the range of influence of commercial movies is very wide; the motion pic¬ 
ture because of its potency in many directions plays a substantial and sig¬ 
nificant role in the informal guidance of children; and the influence of 
pictures can be controlled in considerable measure by the development of 
emotional detachment and the application of an adult discount. In produc¬ 
ing this intelligent attitude toward the movies, instruction in motion-picture 
criticism and appreciation provides a promising lead. 

With this section, we have concluded a description of the studies which 
essayed to measure the influence of the motion picture as such. We see 
that as an instrument of education it has unusual power to impart informa¬ 
tion, to influence specific attitudes toward objects of social value, to affect 
emotions either in gross or in microscopic proportions, to affect health in a 
minor degree through sleep disturbance, and to affect profoundly the pat¬ 
terns of conduct of children. 



Edward A. Shils arid Morris Janowitz 


COHESION AND DISINTEGRATION IN 
THE WEHRMACHT IN WORLD WAR II 


(Introductory Note: The analysis ol the German army as a social group 
from which the following selection was drawn emphasized the crucial im¬ 
portance of primary group organization in the maintenance of fighting 
effectiveness and morale. It appears that the immediately present agents 
and symbols of authority—junior officers, NCO’s, and conceptions of sol¬ 
dierly honor—were effective because of their consistency with the personal¬ 
ity system of the individual soldier. The excerpt which has been reprinted 
deals with the effectiveness of more remote or secondary symbols, in Ger¬ 
man military morale: on the one hand, those of indoctrination by the Nazis, 
and, on the other hand, the propaganda appeals employed by the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces in Europe.) 

Strategic aspects of the war. For the mass of the German Army, the stra¬ 
tegic phases of the war were viewed apathetically. The ignorance of the 
German troops about important military events, even on their own front, 
was partly a result of the poverty of information about the actual course of 
the war—itself a part of Nazi policy.^ But the deliberate management of 
ignorance need not always result in such far-reaching indifference as the 
German soldiers showed. Deliberately maintained ignorance would have 
resulted in a flood of rumors, had the German soldiers been more eager 
to know about the strategic phases of the war. As it was, there were very 
few rumors on the subject—merely apathy. Three weeks after the fall of the 
city of Aachen, there were still many prisoners being taken in the adjoin¬ 
ing area who did not know that the city had fallen. For at least a week 
after the beginning of von Rundstedt s counter-offensive, most of the troops 

Reprinted from The Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XII (1948), pp. 300-306; 308-315, 
by permission of the authors and the publisher. (Copyright, 1948, by Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press.) 

1 Nazi propagandists, with their hyperpolitical orientation, tended to overestimate the 
German soldier’s responsiveness to politics. 
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on the northern hinge of the bulge did not know that the offensive was 
taking place and were not much interested when they were told after 
capture. Of 140 Ps/W taken between December 23-24, 1944, only 35 per 
cent had heard of the counter-offensive and only 7 per cent said that they 
thought it significant.^ 

Some exception to this extensive strategic indifference existed with re¬ 
spect to the Eastern front. Although the German soldiers were extremely 
ignorant of the state of affairs on that front and made little attempt to re¬ 
duce their ignorance, still the question of Russians was so emotionally 
charged, so much the source of anxiety, that it is quite likely that fear of 
the Russians did play a role in strengthening resistance. National Socialist 
propaganda had long worked on the traditional repugnance and fear of the 
German towards the Russian. The experience of the German soldiers in 
Russia in 1941 and 1942 increased this repugnance by direct perception of 
the primitive life of the Russian villager. But probably more important was 
the projection onto the Russians of the guilt feelings generated by the ruth¬ 
less brutality of the Germans in Russia during the occupation period. The 
shudder of horror which frequently accompanied a German soldier's re¬ 
marks about Russia was a result of all these factors. These attitudes influ¬ 
enced German resistance in the West through the shift of soldiers from East 
to West and the consequent diffusion of their attitudes among their com¬ 
rades. They also took effect by making soldiers worry about what would 
happen to their families if the Russians entered Germany. Of course, it 
should also be mentioned that this fear of the Russians also made some 
German soldiers welcome a speedier collapse on the Western front in the 
hope that a larger part of Germany would fall under Anglo-American con¬ 
trol. 

Before the actual occupation, only a small minority expressed fear of the 
consecjuences of an Anglo-American occupation. The continuing monthly 
opinion poll conduct(?d by the Psychological Warfare Branch, mentioned 
elsewhere, never showed more than 20 per cent of the prisoners answering 
“yes” to the question, “Do you believe that revenge will be taken against the 
population after the war?” Those who feared retribution were confirmed 
Nazis. Yet the general absence of fear of revenge did not cause a diminu¬ 
tion of German resistance. 

Neither did expectations about the outcome of the war play a great role 
in the integration or disintegration of the German Army. The statistics re¬ 
garding German soldier opinion cited below show that pessimism as to final 
triumph was quite compatible with excellence in fighting behavior. The 
far greater effectiveness of considerations of self-preservation, and their vast 

2 The fact that the High Command made no attempt to explain away the defeat of 
the counter-offensive may have been due, among other things, to its conviction of the 
irrelevance of strategic consideration in the morale of the ordinary soldier. 
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preponderance over interest in the outcome of the war and the strategic 
situation, is shown by German prisoner recall of the contents of Allied 
propaganda leaflets (see Table I). In the last two months of 1944 and the 
first two months of 1945, not less than 59 per cent of the sample of pris¬ 
oners taken each month recalled references to the preservation of the indi¬ 
vidual, and the figure rose to 76 per cent in February of 1945. On the other 
hand, the proportion of prisoners recalling references to the total strategic 
situation of the war and the prospect of the outcome of the war seldom 


TABLE t--Tabulation of Allied Leaflet Propaganda Themes 
Remembered by German Ps/W 


Dee. 15-37 

Jon. 7-15 

Jan. 15-31 

Fob. 1-15 

.. 

1944 

1945 

_194S 

1945 

Number of Pi/W 

60 

83 

99 

135 

Themes and appeals remembered: 

a. Promise of good treatment as Ps/W and 
self-preservation through surrender 

63 % 

65% 

59% 

76% 

b. Military news 

15 

17 

19 

30 

c. Strategical hopelessness of Germany's 
position 

13 

12 

25 

26 

d. Hopelessness of a local tactical situation 

3 

1 

7 

7 

e. Political attacks on German leaders 

7 

5 

4 

8 

f. Bombing of German cities 

2 

8 

6 


g. Allied Military Government 

7 

3 

.. 

... 

h. Appeals to civilians 

5 

4 

2 

... 

(The percentages add up to more than 100% since 

some Ps/W remembered more than one topic* 


Only Ps/W remembering at least one theme were included in this tabulation.) 


amounted to more than 20 per cent, while references to political subjects 
seldom amounted to more than 10 per cent. The general tendency was not 
to think about the outcome of the war unless forced to do so by direct 
interrogation. Even pessimism was counter-balanced by the reassurances 
provided by identification with a strong and benevolent Fiihrer, by identi¬ 
fication with good officers, and by the psychological support of a closely 
integrated primary group. 

The ethics of war and patriotism. Quite consistently, ethical aspects of 
the war did not trouble the German soldier much. When pressed by Allied 
interrogators, Ps^^W said that Germany had been forced to fight for its life. 
There were very few German soldiers who said that Germany had been 
morally wrong to attack Poland, or Russia. Most of them thought that if 
anything had been wrong about the war, it was largely in the realm of 
technical decisions. The decision to extirpate the Jews had been too drastic 
not because of its immorality but because it united the world against Ger¬ 
many. The declaration of war against the Soviet Union was wrong only be¬ 
cause it created a two-front war. But these were all arguments which had 
to be forced from the Ps/W. Left to themselves, they seldom mentioned 
them. 
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The assumption underlying these arguments was that the strong national 
state is a good in itself. But it was not, in fact, the highest good for any but 
the “hard core.” In September 1944, for example, only 5 per cent of a sam¬ 
ple of 634 Ps/W said that they were worried about anything other than 
personal or familial problems, while in the very same survey, more than 
half of the Ps/W said they believed that Germany was losing the war or 
that they were at best uncertain of the war’s outcome. In brief, fear for 
Germany’s future as a nation does not seem to have been very important 
in the ordinary soldier’s outlook and in motivating his combat behavior. 
As a matter of fact, as the war became more and more patently a threat 
to the persistence of the German national state, the narcissism of the Ger¬ 
man soldier increased correspondingly, so that the idea of national survival 
did not become an object of widespread preoccupation even when it might 
have been expected to become so.^ 

Ethical-religious scruples seem to have played an equally small role. 
Although there were a few interesting cases of Roman Catholic deserters, 
Roman Catholics (except Austrians, Czechs and Polish nationals) do not 
seem to have deserted disproportionately. Prisoners seldom expressed re¬ 
morse for Nazi atrocities, and practically no case was noted of a desertion 
because of moral repugnance against Nazi atrocities. 

Political ideals. The significance of political ideals, of symbols of polit¬ 
ical systems, was rather pronounced in the case of the “hard core” minority 
of fervent Nazis in the German Army. Their desire for discipline under a 
strong leader made them enthusiasts for the totalitarian political system. 
Their passionate aggressiveness also promoted projective tendencies which 
facilitated their acceptance of the Nazi picture of an innocent and harmless 
Germany encircled by the dark, threatening cloud of Bolsheviks, Jews, 
Negroes, etc., and perpetually in danger from inner enemies as well. But 
for most of the German soldiers, the political system of National Socialism 
was of little interest. 

The system was indeed of very slight concern to German civilians also, 
even though dissatisfaction increased to a high pitch towards the end of the 
war. Soldiers on the whole were out of touch with the operation of the 
Party on the home front. Hence the political system impinged little on their 
consciousness. Thus, for example, of 53 potential and actual deserters in the 
Mediterranean theater, only one alleged political grounds for his action. 
The irrelevance of party politics to effective soldiering has already been 

8 The proposition often asserted during the war that the Allies’ refusal to promise a 
“soft peace” to the Germans was prolonging the war, i.e., that German military resistance 
was motivated by fear of what the Allies would do to Germany in event of its defeat, 
scarcely finds support in the fact that in October 1944, when the German front was stiff¬ 
ening, 74 per cent of a sample of 345 Ps/W said they did not expect revenge to be taken 
against the German population after the war. 
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treated above: here we need only repeat the statement of a German sol¬ 
dier, "Nazism begins ten miles behind the front line.” 

Nor did the soldiers react in any noticeablie way to the various attempts 
to Nazify the army. When the Nazi Party salute was introduced in 1944, it 
was accepted as just one more army order, about equal in significance to 
an order requiring the carrying of gas masks. The introduction of the 
National SocAalisiische Fiihrungsofjizkre (Guidance, or Indoctrination 
Officer), usually known as the NSFO, was regarded apathetically or as a 
joke. The contempt for the NSFO was derived not from his Nazi connection 
but from his status as an "outsider” who was not a real soldier. The espe¬ 
cially Nazified WaflPen SS divisions were never the object of hostility on the 
part of the ordinary soldier, even when the responsibility for atrocities was 
attributed to them. On the contrary, the Waflen SS was highly esteemed, 
not as a Nazi formation, but for its excellent fighting capacity. Wehrmacht 
soldiers always felt safer when there was a Waffen SS unit on their flank. 

Devotion to Hitler. In contrast to the utterly apolitical attitude of the 
German infantry soldier towards almost all secondary symbols, an intense 
and personal devotion to Adolph Hitler was maintained in the German 
Army throughout the war. There could be little doubt that a high degree 
of identification with the Fiihrer was an important factor in prolonging Ger¬ 
man resistance. Despite fluctuations in expectations as to the outcome of 
the war the trust in Hitler remained at a very high level even after the 
beginning of the serious reverses in France and Germany. In monthly opin¬ 
ion polls of German Ps/W opinion from D-Day until January 1945, in all 
but two samples over 60 per cent expressed confidence in Hitler,^ and con¬ 
fidence in January was nearly as high as it was in the preceding June. 
During this same period considerably more than half of the German sol¬ 
diers in seven out of eight polls said they believed that it was impossible 
for the German Army to defeat the Allies in France. Only when the German 
Army began to break up in the face of overwhelming Allied fire power and 
deep, communications-cutting penetrations, did confidence in Hitler fall to 
the unprecedentedly low level of 30 per cent. Even when defeatism was ris¬ 
ing to the point at which only one-tenth of the prisoners taken as of March 
1945 believed that the Germans had any change of success, still a third 
retained confidence in Hitler.® 

Belief in the good intentions of the Fiihrer, in his eminent moral qual¬ 
ities, in his devotion and contributions to the well-being of the German peo¬ 
ple, continued on an even higher level. This strong attachment grew in 

* See Gurfein, M. I., and Janowitz, Morris, “Trends in Wehrmacht Morale,” The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 10, No. I (1946), p. 78. 

® Much of the reduction of trust in Hitler which occurred in this final period was 
simply a diminution in esteem for Hitler’s technical skill as a strategist and as a diplomat. 
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large part from the feeling of strength and protection which the German 
soldier got from his conception of the Fiihrer personality. 

For older men, who had lived through the unemployment of the closing 
years of the Weimar Republic and who experienced the joy of being rein¬ 
stated in gainful employment by Nazi full-employment policies, Hitler was 
above all the man who had provided economic security. This attitude ex¬ 
tended even to left wing soldiers of this generation, who denounced the 
National Socialist political system, but found occasion to say a good word 
for Hitler as a man who had restored order and work in Germany. For 
men of the generation between 22-35, who had first experienced Hitler’s 
charisma in the struggles to establish their manliness during late adoles¬ 
cence, Hitler was the prototype of strength and masculinity. For the 
younger Nazi fanatics, he was a father substitute, providing the vigilant 
discipline and the repression of dangerous impulses both in the individual 
and in the social environment; for them he had the additional merit of 
legitimating revolt against the family and traditional restraints. 

Prisoners spoke of Hitler with enthusiasm, and even those who expressed 
regret over the difiiciilties which his policies had brought on Germany by 
engendering a two-front war and by allowing the Jews to be persecuted 
so fiercely as to arouse world hatred—even these men retained their warm 
esteem for his good intentions. They found it necessary to exculpate him 
in some way by attributing his errors to dishonest advisors who kept the 
truth from him, or to certain technical difficulties in his strategic doctrines 
which did not in any way reflect on his fundamental moral greatness or 
nobility. 

It was difficult for German soldiers, as long as they had this attitude 
toward Hitler, to rebel mentally against the war. Time after time, prisoners 
who were asked why Hitler continued the war when they themselves ad¬ 
mitted it was so obviously lost, said he wouldn’t continue the war and waste 
lives if he did not have a good, even though undisclosed, strategic reason 
for doing so, or if he didn’t have the resources to realize his ends. Nazis as 
well as non-Nazi answered in this way. Or else they would say, ‘"the Fiihrer 
has never deceived us,” or, “he must have a good reason for doing what he 
does.” 

There was obviously a fear of rendering an independent judgment of 
events among the German soldiers and a desire for some strong leader to 
assume the responsibility for determining their fate. American and British 
soldiers often complained that the complexity of the army organization and 
strategy was so great and their own particular part was so small that they 
could not see the role of their personal missions. Their failure to see the 
connection made them miserable because it reduced their sense of personal 
autonomy. In the German Army, on the other hand, there was no difficulty 
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for soldiers who were used throughout their lives to having other persons 
determine their objectives for them. 

It is also possible that the very high devotion to Hitler under conditions 
of great stress was in part a reaction formation growing from a hostility 
against lesser authorities, which emerged as the weakness of these author¬ 
ities became more manifest. In the last year of the war, hostility and con¬ 
tempt on the part of the German soldiers toward Nazi Party functionaries 
and toward Nazi Party leaders below Hitler (particularly Goebbels and 
Goering) was increasing. After the Putsch of July 20, hostility toward 
senior Wehrmacht oflBcers also increased somewhat, although it never 
reached the levels of hostility displayed by civilians against local civilian 
Party officials and leaders. It is possible, therefore, that guilt created in 
ambivalent personalities by giving expression, even though verbally, to 
hostility against subordinate agents of authority, had to be alleviated by 
reaffirmed belief in the central and highest authority. 

Weakening of the Hitler symbol. As the integral pattern of defense was 
broken down, however, and as danger to physical survival increased, devo¬ 
tion to Hitler deteriorated. The tendeney to attribute virtue to the strong 
and immorality to the weak took hold increasingly, and while it did not 
lead to a complete rejection of Hitler, it reached a higher point than at any 
other stage in the history of National Socialism. The announcement of Hit¬ 
ler's death met an incapacity to respond on the part of many soldiers. 
There seemed to be no willingness to question the truth of the report, but 
the great upsurge of preoccupation with physical survival as a result of 
disintegration of the military primary group, the loss of contact with junior 
officers and the greatly intensified threat of destruction, caused a deadening 
of the power to respond to this event. For the vast horde of dishevelled, 
dirty, bewildered prisoners, who were being taken in the last weeks of the 
war. Hitler was of slight importance alongside the problem of their own 
biological survival and the welfare of their families. For the small minority 
who still had sufficient energy to occupy themselves with “larger problems,” 
the news of Hitler s death released a sort of amorphous resentment against 
the fallen leader whose weakness and immorality had been proven by the 
failure of his strategy. But even here, the resentment was not expressed in 
explicit denunciations of Hitler s character or personality. The emphasis 
was all on technical deficiencies and weaknesses. 

The explanation of the deterioration and final—though probably only 
temporary—hostility toward Hitler may in part be sought in the average 
German soldier s ambivalence toward the symbols of authority. This psycho¬ 
logical mechanism, which also helps to explain the lack of a significant re¬ 
sistance movement inside Germany, enables us to understand the curve of 
Hitler's fame among the German people. Hitler, the father symbol, was 
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loved for his power and his great accomplishments and hated for his op¬ 
pressiveness, but the latter sentiment was repressed. While he remained 
strong it was psychologically expedient~as well as politically expedient— 
to identify with Hitler and to displace hostility on to weaker minority 
groups and foreigners. But once Hitlers authority had been undermined, 
the German soldiers rejected it and tended to express their hostility by pro¬ 
jecting their own weakness on to him. 

Thus the only important secondary symbol in motiviating the behavior 
of the German soldiers during the recent war also lost its efficacy when the 
primary group relations of comradeliness, solidarity and subordination to 
junior officers broke down, and with it the superego of the individual, on 
which the effective functioning of the primary group depends." 

Propaganda themes. The most striking aspect of Nazi indoctrination of 
their own men during combat was the employment of negative appeals and 
counter-propaganda, which attempted less to reply directly to the substance 
of our claims than to explain the reasons why the Allies were using propa¬ 
ganda. 

The Nazis frankly believed that they could employ our propaganda 
efforts as a point of departure for strengthening the unpolitical resolve of 
their men. Th(‘y had the legend of the effectiveness of Allied propaganda 
in World War 1 as a warning from which to "conclude” that if the Germans 
failed to be tricked by propaganda this time, success was assured. A typical 
instance of this attitude was contained in a captured order order issued by 
the Officer in Command of the garrison of Boulogne on September 11, 1944, 
in which he appealed to his men not to be misled by Allied propaganda. 
The German order claimed that the propaganda attack in the form of 
leaflets was in itself an (expression of the weakness of the Allied offensive, 
which was in desperate need of the port for communications. During the 
same period, an NSF (political officer) issued an elaborate statement in 
which he reminded the garrison at Le Havre that the “enemy resorts to 
propaganda as a weapon which he used in the last stages of the first world 
war,” in order to point out that German victory depended on the determina¬ 
tion of the German soldier to resist Allied propaganda. 

In the fall and winter of 1944, the campaign to counteract Allied propa¬ 
ganda by “exposing” it was intensified and elaborated. (This method had 
the obvious advantage that direct refutations of Allied claims could largely 
be avoided.) Mitteilung fur die Truppe (October 1944), a newspaper for 

0 The mixture of apathy and resentment against Hitler persisted through the first part 
of the demobilization period following llie end of the war, but as life began to reor¬ 
ganize and to take on new meaning and the attitudes,toward authority, which sustain 
and arc sustained by the routines of daily life, revived, esteem for Hitler also began to 
revive. It is likely to re\'iN’c still further and to assume a prominent place in German life 
once more, if the new elite which is being created under the Allied occupation shows 
weakness and lack of decisiveness and self-confidence. 
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officer indoctrination, reviewed the major weapons in the “poison offensive.” 
They included: attacks against the Party and its predominant leaders 
(“this is not surprising as the enemy will, of course, attack those institu¬ 
tions which give us our greatest strength”); appeals to the Austrians to sep¬ 
arate themselves from the Germans (“the time when we were split up in 
small states was the time of our greatest weakness”); sympathy with the 
poor German women who work in hellish factories (“the institution must 
be a good one, otherwise the enemy would not attack it”). 

Other themes “exposed” in leaflets were: the enemy attempts to separate 
the leaders from the people (“J^st as the Kaiser was blamed in 1918, it now 
is Hitler who is supposed to be responsible”); the enemy admits his own 
losses in an exaggerated way in order to obtain the reputation of veracity 
and to lie all the more at the opportune moment. 

Even earlier in the Western campaign, the Germans followed the policy 
of stamping Allied leaflets with the imprint, “Hostile Propaganda,” and then 
allowing them to circulate in limited numbers. This was being carried out 
at the same time that mutually contradictory orders for the complete de¬ 
struction of all enemy propaganda were being issued. The explanation, in 
part, is that the Nazis realized that it would be impossible to suppress the 
flood of Allied leaflets, and therefore sought to clearly label them as such 
and to employ them as a point of departure for counter-propaganda. 

The procedure of overstamping Allied leaflets was linked with follow-up 
indoctrination talks. Such indoctrination lectures, which were conducted 
by the Nazi NSFO’s, became towards the end of the war one of the main 
vehicles of Nazi indoctrination of their own troops. Ps/W claimed, although 
it was probably not entirely correct, that they usually slept through such 
sessions, or at least paid little attention, until the closing Sieg Heil was 
sounded. At this late date in the war, emphasis on oral propaganda was 
made necessary by the marked disruption of communications. Radio listen¬ 
ing at the front was almost non-existent due to the lack of equipment; when 
in reserve, troops listened more frequently. Newspapers were distributed 
only with great difficulty. More important were the leaflets which were 
either dropped by air on their own troops or distributed through command 
channels. 

^'Strength through fear*" Major lines of the negative approach employed 
by these leaflets in indoctrination talks, in the rumors circulated by NSF 
officers, stressed “strength through fear,” particularly fear of Russia and 
the general consequences of complete destruction that would follow defeat. 

Because of the German soldier's concern about the welfare of his family 
living inside Germany, Nazi agencies were constantly issuing statements 
about the successful evacuation of German civilians to the east bank of 
the Rhine. 

Equally stressed in the strength through fear theme were retaliation 
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threats against the families of deserters, mistreatment of prisoners of war 
in Anglo-American prison camps, and the ultimate fate of prisoners. The 
phrase Sieg oder Sibirien (Victory or Siberia) was emphasized and much 
material was released to prove that the Anglo-Americans planned to turn 
over their prisoners to the Russians. When the U.S. Army stopped shipping 
German Ps/W to the United States, Nazi propaganda officers spread the 
rumor among German soldiers “that the way to Siberia is shorter from 
France than from the United States." 

Statements by Ps/W revealed that shortly before the Rundstedt coun¬ 
ter-attack, speeches by NSFO s were increased. One of the main subjects 
seems to have been weapons. In retrospect, the intent of the directives 
under which they were working was obvious. Attempts were made to ex¬ 
plain the absence of the Luftwaffe, while the arrival in the near future of 
new and better weapons was guaranteed. 

Psychological preparation for the December counter-offensive was built 
around the Rundstedt order of the day that “everything is at stake." Exhor¬ 
tations were backed up with exaggerated statements by unit commanders 
that large amounts of men and material were to be employed. Immediately 
thereafter, official statements were issued that significant penetrations had 
been achieved; special editions of troop papers were prepared announcing 
that 40,000 Americans had been killed. 

Such announcements received little attention among the troops actually 
engaged in the counter-offensive because of the obvious difficulties in dis¬ 
seminating propaganda to fighting troops. 

Nevertheless, after the failure of the counter-attack, the Nazis felt called 
upon to formulate a plausible line to explain the sum total result of that 
military effort, especially for those who felt that better military judgment 
would have resulted in a purely defensive strategy against Russia. On Janu¬ 
ary 25, Front nnd Heimat announced that the December offensive had 
smashed the plan for a simultaneous onslaught: “The East can hold only if 
the West does too. . . . Every fighting man in the West knows that the 
Anglo-Americans are doing all they can, although belatedly, to start the 
assault on the Fortress Germany. Our task in the West now is to postpone 
that time as long as possible and to guard the back of our Armies in the 
East." 

Despite the obvious limitations on the efficacy of propaganda during 
March and April 1945, the Nazis continued to the very end to keep up their 
propaganda efforts. Due to the confusion within the ranks of the Wehr- 
macht and the resulting difficulties of dissemination, the task devolved 
almost wholly on the NSFO s who spent much of their time reading to the 
troops the most recent orders governing desertion. Leaflets called largely 
on the Landser s military spirit to carry on. One even demanded that he 
remain silent (zu schweigen ). The Nazis taxed their fancy to create rumors 
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as the last means of bolstering morale. Here a favorite technique for stim¬ 
ulating favorable rumors was for CO’s to read to their men “classified” docu¬ 
ments from official sources which contained promises of secret weapons or 
discussed the great losses being inflicted upon the Allies. 

The Impact of Allied Propaganda on Wehrmacht Solidarity 

The system of controls which the social structure of the Wehrmacht ex¬ 
ercised over its individual members greatly reduced those areas in which 
symbolic appeals of the Allies could work. But the millions of leaflets which 
were dropped weekly and the “round-the-clock” broadcasts to the German 
troops certainly did not fail to produce some reactions. 

The very first German Ps/W who were interrogated directly on their 
reactions to Allied propaganda soon revealed a stereotyped range of answers 
which could be predicted from their degree of Nazification. The fanatical 
Nazi claimed, “No German would believe anything the enemy has to say,” 
while an extreme attitude of acceptanee was typified by a eonfirmed anti- 
Nazi who pleaded with his captors: “Now is the moment to flood the troops 
with leaflets. You have no idea of the effect sober and effective leaflets have 
on retreating troops.” But these extreme reactions of soldiers were of low 
frequency; Nazi soldiers might admit the truth of our leaflets but usually 
would not accept their conclusions and implications. 

The fundamentally indifferent reaction to Allied propaganda was most 
interestingly shown in an intensive study of 150 Ps/W captured in Octo¬ 
ber 1944 of whom 65 per cent had seen our leaflets and for the most part 
professed that they believed their contents. This was a group which had 
fought very obstinately, and the number of active deserters, if any, was 
extremely small. Some forty of these Ps/W offered extended comments as 
to what they meant when they said they believed the contents of Allied 
leaflets. 

Five staled outright that they believed the messages and that the leaflets 
assisted them and their comrades to surrender. 

Seven declared they believed the leaflets, but were powerless to do anything 
about appeals to surrender. 

Eight stated that they believed the contents, but nevertheless as soldiers and 
decent individuals would never think of deserting. 

Twenty-two declared that events justified belief in the leaflets, but they clearly 
implied that this had been of little importance in their battle experiences. 

In Normandy, where the relatively small front was blanketed with 
printed material, up to 90 per cent of the Ps/W reported that they had read 
Allied leaflets, yet this period was characterized by very high German 
morale and stiff resistance. 

Throughout the Western campaign, with the exception of periods of 
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extremely bad weather or when the front was fluid, the cumulative percent¬ 
age of exposure ranged between 60 and 80 per cent. (This cumulative per¬ 
centage of exposure was based on statements by Ps/W that they had seen 
leaflets sometime while fighting on the Western front after D-Day. A few 
samples indicated that penetration during any single month covered about 
20 per cent of the prisoners.) Radio listening among combat troops was 
confined to a minute fraction due to the lack of equipment; rear troops lis¬ 
tened more frequently. In the case of both leaflets and radio it was found 
that there was widespread but desultory comment on the propaganda, 
much of which comment distorted the actual contents. 

Not only was there wide penetration by Allied leaflets and newssheets, 
but German soldiers frequently circulated them extensively among their 
comrades. A readership study of Nachrichten fur die Truppe, a daily news- 
sheet published by the Allied Psychological Warfare Division, showed that 
each copy which was picked up had an average readership of between 
four and five soldiers—a figure which is extremely large in view of the con¬ 
ditions of combat life. Not only were leaflets widely circulated, but it be¬ 
came a widespread practice for soldiers to carry Allied leaflets on their 
person, especially the “safe conduct pass*' leaflets which bore a statement 
by General Eisenhower guaranteeing the bearer swift and safe conduct 
through Allied lines and the protection of the Geneva convention. There is 
evidence that in certain sectors of the front, German soldiers even organ¬ 
ized black-market trading in Allied progaganda materials. 

It is relevant to discuss here the differences in effectiveness between 
tactical and strategic propaganda. By tactical propaganda, we refer to 
propaganda which seeks to promise immediate results in the tactical situa¬ 
tion. The clearest example of this type of propaganda is afforded by “cross 
the lines” loudspeaker broadcasts, which sometimes facilitated immediate 
capture of the prisoners of war—not by propaganda in the ordinary sense, 
but by giving instructions on how to surrender safely, once the wish to 
surrender was present. 

No sufficiently accurate estimate is available of the total number of pris¬ 
oners captured by the use of such techniques, but signal successes involving 
hundreds of isolated troops in the Normandy campaign have been credited 
to psychological warfare combat teams. Even more successful were the 
loud-speaker-carrying tanks employed in the Rhine River offensive, when 
the first signs of weakening resistance were encountered. For example, the 
Fourth Armored Division reported that its psychological warfare unit cap¬ 
tured over 500 prisoners in a four-day dash from the Kyll River to the 
Rhine. Firsthand investigation of these loudspeaker missions, and interroga¬ 
tion of prisoners captured under such circumstances, establish that Allied 
propaganda was effective in describing the tactical situation to totally iso¬ 
lated and helpless soldiers and in arranging an Allied cease fire and thereby 
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presenting an assurance to the German soldier of a safe surrender. The suc¬ 
cessful targets for such broadcasts were groups where solidarity and ability 
to function as a unit were largely destroyed. Leaflets especially written lor 
specific sectors and dropped on pin point targets by Hghter-bombs were 
used instead of loudspeakers where larger units were cut off. This method 
proved less successful, since the units to which they were addressed were 
usually better integrated and the necessary cease fire conditions could not 
be arranged. 

Less spectacular, but more extensive, was strategic propaganda. Allied 
directives called for emphasis on four themes in this type of propaganda: 
(1) Ideological attacks on the Nazi Party and Germany's war aims, (2) the 
strategical hopelessness of Germany’s military and economic position, (3) 
the justness of the United Nations war aims and their unity and determina¬ 
tion to carry them out (unconditional surrender, although made known to 
the troops, was never stressed), (4) promises of good treatment to pris¬ 
oners of war, with appeals to self-preservation through surrender. 

Although it is extremely difficult, especially in view of the lack of essen¬ 
tial data, to assess the efficacy of these various themes, some tentative clues 
might be seen in the answers given to the key attitude questions in the 
monthly Psychological Warfare opinion poll of captured German soldiers.^ 
Thus, there was no significant decline in attachment to Nazi ideology until 
February and March 1945. In other words, propaganda attacks on Nazi 
ideology seem to have been of little avail, and attachment to secondary 
symbols, e.g., Hitler, declined only when the smaller military units began 
to break up under very heavy pressure. 

Since the German soldier was quite ignorant of military news on other 
fronts, it was believed that a great deal of printed material should contain 
factual reports of the military situation, stressing the strategical hopeless¬ 
ness of the German position. As a result, the third most frequently recalled 
items of our propaganda were the military news reports. It seems reason¬ 
able to believe that the emphasis on these subjects did contribute to the 
development of defeatist sentiment. 

Despite the vast amount of space devoted to ideological attacks on Ger¬ 
man leaders, only about five per cent of the Ps/W mentioned this topic—a 
fact which supported the contention as to the general failure of ideological 
or secondary appeals. Finally, the presentation of the justness of our war 
aims was carried out in such a way as to avoid stressing the unconditional 
surrender aspects of our intentions, while emphasizing postwar peace inten¬ 
tions and organizational efforts; much was made of United Nations unity. 
All this fell on deaf ears, for of this material only a small minority of 
Ps/W (about 5 per cent) recalled specific statements about military gov¬ 
ernment plans for the German occupation. 

7 Cf. Gurfein, M. I., and Janowitz, Morris, op. cit. 
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As has been pointed out previously, the themes which were most suc¬ 
cessful, at least in attracting attention and remaining fixed in the memory, 
were those promising good treatment as prisoners of war. In other words, 
propaganda referring to immediate concrete situations and problems seems 
to have been most effective in some respects. 

The single leaflet most effective in communicating the promise of good 
treatment was the “safe conduct pass.” Significantly, it was usually printed 
on the back of leaflets which contained no elaborate propaganda appeals 
except those of self-preservation. The rank and file tended to be favorably 
disposed to its official language and legal, document-like character. In one 
sector where General Eisenhower's signature was left off the leaflet, doubt 
was cast on its authenticity. 

Belief in the veracity of this appeal was no doubt based on the attitude 
that the British and the Americans were respectable law-abiding soldiers 
who would treat their captives according to international law. As a result 
of this predisposition and the wide use of the safe conduct leaflets, as 
well as our actual practices in treating prisoners well, the German soldier 
came to have no fear of capture by British or American troops. The most 
that can be claimed for this lack of fear was that it many have decreased or 
undercut any tendency to fight to the death; it produced no active opposi¬ 
tion to continued hostilities. 

As an extension of the safe-conduct approach, leaflets were prepared in¬ 
structing non-commissioned oflScers in detailed procedures by which their 
men could safely be removed from battle so as to avoid our fire and at the 
same time avoid evacuation by the German field police. If the Germans 
could not be induced to withdraw from combat actively. Allied propaganda 
appealed to them to hide in cellars. This in fact became a favorite tech¬ 
nique of surrender, since it avoided the need of facing the conscience- 
twinging desertion problem. 

As a result of psychological warfare research, a series of leaflets was pre¬ 
pared whose attack was aimed at primary group organization in the German 
Army, without recourse to ideological symbols. Group organization de¬ 
pended on the acceptance of immediate leadership and mutual trust. There¬ 
fore this series of leaflets sought to stimulate group discussion among the 
men and to bring into their focus of attention concerns which would loosen 
solidarity. One leaflet declared, “Do not take our (the Allies) word for it; 
ask your comrade; find out how he feels.” Thereupon followed a series of 
questions on personal concerns, family problems, tactical consideration and 
supply problems. Discussion of these problems was expected to increase 
anxiety. It was assumed that to the degree that the soldier found that he 
was not isolated in his opinion, to that degree he would be strengthened in 
his resolve to end hostilities, for himself at least. 
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Condusfon 

At the beginning of the second world war, many publicists and special¬ 
ists in propaganda attributed almost supreme importance to psychological 
warfare operations. The legendary success of Allied propaganda against 
the German Army at the end of the first world war and the tremendous 
expansion of the advertising and mass communications industries in the 
ensuing two decades had convinced many people that human behavior 
could be extensively manipulated by mass communications. They tended 
furthermore to stress that military morale was to a great extent a function 
of the belief in the rightness of the “larger” cause which was at issue in 
the war; good soldiers were therefore those who clearly understood the 
political and moral implications of what was at stake. They explained the 
striking successes of the German Army in the early phases of the war by 
the “ideological possession” of the German soldiers, and they accordingly 
thought that propaganda attacking doctrinal conceptions would be defeat¬ 
ing this army. 

Studies of the German Army s morale and fighting effectiveness made 
during the last three years of the war throw considerable doubt on these 
hypotheses. The solidarity of the German Army was discovered by these 
studies—which left much to be desired from the standpoint of scientific 
rigor—to be based only very indirectly and very partially on political con¬ 
victions or broader ethical beliefs. Where conditions were such as to allow 
primary group life to function smoothly, and where the primary group 
developed a high degree of cohesion, morale was high and resistance effec¬ 
tive or at least very determined, regardless in the main of the political atti¬ 
tudes of the soldiers. The conditions of primary group life were related to 
spatial proximity, the capacity for intimate communication, the provision of 
paternal protectiveness by NCO's and junior officers, and the gratification of 
certain personality needs, e.g., manliness, by the military organization and 
its activities. The larger structure of the army served to maintain morale 
through the provision of the framework in which potentially individuating 
physical threats were kept at a minimum—through the organization of sup¬ 
plies and through adequate strategic dispositions. 

The behavior of the German Army demonstrated that the focus of atten¬ 
tion and concern beyond one’s immediate face-to-face social circles might 
be slight indeed and still not interfere with the achievement of a high 
degree of military effectiveness. It also showed that attempts to modify be¬ 
havior by means of symbols referring to events or values outside the focus 
of attention and concern would be given an indifferent response by the vast 
majority of the German soldiers. This was almost equally true under condi- 
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tions of primary group integrity and under conditions of extreme primary 
group disintegration. In the former, primary needs were met adequately 
through the gratifications provided by the other members of the group; in 
the latter, the individual had regressed to a narcissistic state in which sym¬ 
bols referring to the outer world were irrelevant to his first concern—“saving 
his own skin.” 

At moments of primary group disintegration, a particular kind of propa¬ 
ganda less hortatory or analytical, but addressing the intensified desire to 
survive and describing the precise procedures by which physical survival 
could be achieved, was likely to facilitate further disintegration. Further¬ 
more, in some cases aspects of the environment towards which the soldier 
might hitherto have been emotionally indifferent were defined for him 
by prolonged exposure to propaganda under conditions of disintegration. 
Some of these wider aspects, e.g., particular strategic consideration, then 
tended to be taken into account in his motivation and he was more likely 
to implement his defeatist mood by surrender than he would have been 
without exposure to propaganda. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to reconsider the potentialities of propa¬ 
ganda in the context of all the other variables which influence behavior. 
The erroneous views concerning the omnipotence of propaganda must be 
given up and their place must be taken by much more differentiated views 
as to the possibilities of certain kinds of propaganda under different sets 
of conditions. 

It must be recognized that on the moral plane most men are members 
of the larger society by virtue of identifications which are mediated through 
the human beings with whom they are in personal relationships. Many are 
bound into the larger society only by primary group identifications. Only a 
small proportion possessing special training or rather particular kinds of 
personalities are capable of giving a preponderant share of their attention 
and concern to the symbols of the larger world. The conditions under which 
these different groups will respond to propaganda will differ, as will also 
the type of propaganda to which they will respond. 
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THE RADIO DAY-TIME SERIAL: 
A SYMBOLIC ANALYSIS 


Hypotheses and Methods of Study; The influence of the radio on contem¬ 
porary America is incalculable; it has penetrated into every aspect of our 
private and public life. It is said to be responsible for weakening or 
strengthening some of our basic social institutions, yet little is known about 
these important matters, few disinterested studies have been made of them 
to ascertain what radio is as a social form and as a medium of mass com¬ 
munication. Even less is known of what its various programs are as symbol 
systems and how they affect their audience. Frequently articles and edi¬ 
torials in the public press and popular journals express the bias of compet¬ 
ing mass media or the “superior attitudes” of those who disapprove of con¬ 
temporary mass literature and folk drama. 

In its short existence the radio has developed several highly formalized 
types of entertainment; one of the most popular of these is the “soap opera,” 
or daytime serial, a form of “folk” literature that appeals to over twenty 
million American women.^ 

Despite the attacks in the public press and of several leading psychia¬ 
trists in scientific journals on the daytime serial because of its supposed 
harmful effects on its audience, our present study discovered little or 
nothing to confirm their results. It should be said now that we found the 
representative programs we selected functioned very much like a folk tale, 
expressing the hopes and fears of its female audience and on the whole 
contributed to the integration of their lives into the world in which they 
lived. To come to such conclusions we had to learn what the daytime serial 
is as a symbol system, and how its symbols functioned in the public and 
private lives of the women who listened. We shall devote the remainder 

Reprinted from Genetic Tsychologtj Monographs, 37 (1948), pp, 7-13; 55-64, by per¬ 
mission of the authors and the publisher. (Copyright, 1948, by The Journal Press.) 

1 There are approximately 40 of these programs carried primarily by NBC and CBS. 
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of our paper to our conclusions and describing the methods used to obtain 
them. 

Before the intensive study was begun the writers listened to most of 
the current daytime serials and learned that they could be divided into sym¬ 
bolic types. One of the most important, from the point of view of number 
of problems aired and size of audience, was what we have called the 
Family Type. Here the family provides the dramatic persons in the play 
and the center of the drama is a woman, usually the wife and mother to 
other important figures in the play. We decided to select one of the more 
popular serials of this type for our study. The Big Sister program was 
chosen because it has one of the largest audiences among daytime serials. 

The conceptual scheme used in this analysis is a combination of the 
theories and methods of those psychological disciplines which study the 
emotions, beliefs, and motivations making up the internal life of the 
individual and the research methods which study the society that largely 
dominates the lives of individuals. When the behavior of the group and the 
private lives of the individuals composing the group are understood, then 
exact statements and predictions can be made about the behavior of these 
individuals when they compose a radio audience.^ 

The daytime serials, like many other dramas, is primarily a verbal 
symbol system which stimulates its audience as individuals and as members 
of society. Drama is always ‘*an idealized representation of human life—of 
character, emotion, action—under forms manifest to the sense.*' The indi¬ 
viduals composing the audience have, as members of society, a common 
body of understanding through which they interpret what they see and 
hear in terms of the customary symbolic behavior making up the common 
hfe of America. But each individual in the audience has a whole body of 
emotions and unconscious feelings and ideas which the serial must also 
satisfy. These emotionally charged private symbols, combined with those 
customarily used by all members of the group, are always present in every 
radio audience. Therefore, to understand how a daytime serial functions 
and how it is used by its audience, we need to know the symbolic content 
of the serial and how its symbols stimulate the women both as members 
of society and as individuals with private worlds and private fantasies. 

In the light of the above basic formulations and to get useful and re¬ 
liable answers from our investigations we asked the questions which follow 
in the next paragraph. When we were satisfied that the questions were 
suflBciently pointed and comprehensive, we then designed the research in¬ 
struments and field techniques for getting the evidence necessary and sufiB- 
cient to answer them. The answers constitute the conclusions of this paper. 

The questions are: 

2 Warner, W. L. “The Society, the Individual and His Mental Disorders,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1937, 44, 275-84. 
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1. What is the symbolic content of the Big Sister program? 

2. What are the social characteristics of its audience? 

3. What are the overt and covert psychological characteristics of its 
audience? 

4. How does the Big Sister program, as a symbolic system, stimulate 
the women (a) overtly, as members of American society and (b) covertly 
and privately, as separate individuals? Or, to ask this question another 
way, what does it mean to them, and how does the Big Sister program 
function in the pubhc and private lives of the listening audience? 

5. Is its influence positive or negative—that is, does it assist the women 
who listen to adjust to the external realities of American society and aid 
them in making emotional adjustments within themselves and thereby 
contribute positively to their lives, or does it stimulate th(;m non-adaptively 
and contribute to their inner emotional maladjustment and disorient their 
external relations with their families in general? 

If it is the former it means that the program helps guide and direct 
their anxieties and wishes into channels of thought and feeling that are 
normal and adaptive. If it is the latter, it means that the program con¬ 
tributes to neurotic anxiety and reduces the listener s effective relations 
with herself and with those about her. 

Since it has been used in most varied contexts the term, symbol, must 
be defined before we give it further use. For the person who is interpreting 
it, a symbol is, in common sense terms, something which stands for some¬ 
thing else. A symbol, or symbol system, directs one's attention to some 
other object. It organizes, records, and communicates our thoughts and 
feelings about ourselves and the world around us. To all human beings who 
interpret symbols, the relation between the symbol and that for which it 
stands is its meaning.^ For symbols to be of significance (have meaning) 
it is necessary for the individual to have learned by previous experience 
how to interpret what he perceives. This experience is largely socially 
conditioned.* 

Each society has symbolic systems which are, generally, ways of look¬ 
ing at and evaluating the world and its people. In fact, the society in which 
an individual participates is, in large part, a web of symbolic relations 
which control and organize the individual's thinking, feeling, and acting.® 

® Ogden, C. K., and Richards, I. A. The Meaning of Meaning. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1927. 

* Mead, G. H. Mind, Self, and Society. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
Freud, Sigmund. New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. New York: Garden City 
Publishing, 1933. 

® Durkheim, Emile. Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. (Trans. J. W. Sv/ain.) 
New York: Macmillan, 1926. Warner, W. L. A Black Civilization. New York: Harper, 
1937. Warner, W. L. and Lunt, P. S. The Social Life of a Modem Community. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
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In this system the individual is an organism motivated by socio-biological 
drives.” To survive as a normal being the individual must organize his 
biological nature into a social self and participate with a minimum of 
conflict with others in the society while trying for a maximum of satisfac¬ 
tion in discharging his energies. To be normal and adaptive this satisfaction 
must be achieved both for him and for his soeiety. 

Every individual in a given culture uses symbols in two ways: (a) pub¬ 
licly when his values and concepts conform to group norms (the word 
c-a~t refers to and means an object in which there is general agreement), 
and (h) privately when his own set of private meanings gives special sig¬ 
nificance to the symbols and the things for which they stand.^ Essentially 
the diflerence between public and private meanings of symbols is the 
difference between Emile Durkheim’s “collective representation” and Sig¬ 
mund Freud’s concept of “dream work” and “content of the unconscious.” 

Therefore, to learn what a .symbol system such as the daytime serial 
means, it is necessary to find out what the overt and publie significance 
is and what the private and covert significance is to the individual. 

Five research instruments were used: ® (a) the Thematic Apperception 
Test (modified); (b) the Verbal Projective, a story technique which we 
constructed on the basis of the Big Sister plots; (c) directed interviews at 
the radio during the Big Sister program; (d) non-directed interviews; and 
(c) a schedule of social characteristics. 

Ordinary interviewing, with the use of other appropriate instruments, is 
sufficient to understand the public symbol. But special techniques and in¬ 
struments are necessary for getting at latent and private meanings. The 

® Miller, N. E., and Dollard, J. Social Learning and Imitation. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941. 

Durkheim, Emile, op. cit. Durkheim, Emile. Le Suicide. Paris: Alean, 1930. Durk- 
heim, Emile. Division of J^hor in Society. (Trans. Simpst)n.) New York: Macmillan, 
1933. Soap Opera, Fortune, 1946, 33, No. 3, p. 119. 

* The research organized for our present purposes was based on the work that has 
been done in the study of American communities, and the social and p.sychological per- 
.sonality studies now being done by the Committee on Human Development and the 
Committee on Human Relations in Industry at the University of Chicago. To help us to 
get inside the unconscious and emotional lives of the individuals who were the subjects 
of these studies, the inner private life of the individual as well as his outer and public 
life is examined by a variety of scientific techniques running all the way from social 
anthropology through the standard psychological and socio-psychological procedures, 
through the use of projective techniques such as the Rorschach and the Thematic Ap¬ 
perception Test. The Research on Indian Education of the Office of Indian Affairs and 
the Committee on Human Development ilhi.strate this methodology. Present studies of 
personality development of mid-western children now under way are continuing this 
approach in our own society. Henry, W. E. “The Thematic Apperception Technique in 
the Study of Culture-Personality Relations,” Genetic Psychology Monograph, 1947, 35, 
3-135. Leighton, D. and Kluckhohn, C. The Children of the People. Cambridge: Harv¬ 
ard University Press, 1947. MacGregor, G. Warriors Without Weapons. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Prc.ss, 1946. Thompson, L. and Joseph, A. The Hopi Way. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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projective techniques were developed for the purposes of doing this quickly 
and economically. As L. K. Frank ^ says, prpjective techniques were cre¬ 
ated 

to induce the individual to reveal his way of organizing experienc e by giving him 
a field (objects, materials, experiences) with relatively little structure and cultural 
patterning so that the personality can project upon that plastic field his way of see¬ 
ing life, his meanings, significances, patterns, and especially his feelings. Thus we 
elicit a projection of the individual’s private world because he has to organize the 
field, interpret the material and react efl[cctively to it. 

We used the Thematic Apperception Test to study the personality of 
each listener. A large literature has been developed around this test and 
the analytical procedures for its interpretation. These cards have been 
used over a great variety of research situations, and the normal and ab¬ 
normal types of responses to them studied. The subject is asked to tell a 
story about each card, in whicdi he says what has happened, what is hap¬ 
pening, and what the outcome of the picture will be. It has been found 
that the personalities and social situations of the respondents are pro¬ 
jected into the stories they tell. The responses tell the research about the 
interpersonal relations of the subject, permitting integration of the results 
with the accompanying social analysis and with the subject's responses 
to the Big Sister Verbal Projective test. 

The standard Thematic Apperception Test was modified for this study. 
Rather than administer the entire series of pictures to all subjects, a selec¬ 
tion of 10 from the whole set was made. These 10 were selected according 
to the following criteria: (a) Our analysis of the daytime serial and our 
hypotheses as to the nature of this group of listeners suggested that certain 
psychological and social problems were of greater relevance than others. 
Therefore, an effort was made to secure data that were directly relevant 
to the hypotheses advanced, (h) Previous experience with the Thematic 
Apperception Test suggested that certain pictures were apt to give material 
directly relevant to our problem. Therefore, only those pictures were 
selected which gave promise of giving appropriate data. The method of 
analysis and the principles of interpretation used in this study were de¬ 
veloped in previous researches of the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago and the Research on Indian Education. This 
method is described in Henry.^^ 

0 Frank, L. K. “Projective Methods for the Study of Personality,” Journal of Psy¬ 
chology, 1939, 8. pp. 389-413. 

Murray, H. A. Explorations in Personality. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Thematic Apperception Test. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Murray, H. 
A., et al. “Techniques for a Systematic Investigation of Fantasy,” Journal of Psychology, 
1937, 3, pp. 115-143. 

” Henry, W. E. “The Thematic Apperception Technique in the Study of Culture- 
Personality Relations.” Genetic Psychology Monograph, 1947, 35, 3-135. 
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The Verbal Projective test, fashioned from the characters and plot 
situation of the Big Sister program, was constructed and pre-tested with 
habitual hsteners to the Big Sister program'to make sure it was acceptable 
to them as being true to what is expected by listeners to the program. It 
is composed of a short summary of the plot of Big Sister and five stories. 
The characters of Ruth Wayne (Big Sister) and her husband, Dr. John 
Wayne, in this test were given the names used on the radio. The other 
characters were eomposites of similar characters in the script. They were 
given different names from those used on the radio.^” The use of the 
Waynes' names and the new names for the other eharacters made it pos¬ 
sible for us to tell our subjects that we were testing “future plots that might 
be used" and thereby stimulate them to greater imaginative efforts and 
reduce their tendency to feel that we were testing our memories of past 
sequences. 

At the conclusion of the Big Sister test, the interviewee was asked to 
go through her answers to each of the stories for further amplification and 
clarification. She was then asked to tell what she thought each of the 
characters looks like. From this procedure we obtained pictorial stereo¬ 
types of the good and bad women who make up the plot of Big Sister. 
These stereotypes acted as checks on the verbal stories told by the re¬ 
spondents. This procedure was of considerable benefit to our analysis. The 
subjects were finally asked: What do you think will happen to them in the 
future? Do you have any other suggestions for future plots? Would you 
mind if some day I returned while you were actually listening to the 
program? 

A small number of women were interviewed while they were listening 
to the Big Sister program to make sure that the responses we were getting 
to our test compared to the responses the same women gave to the Big 
Sister program. While the number was small, this procedure, when coupled 
with the pre-testing program and with the spontaneous responses of the 
subjects who often said that the characters in the stories were “just like 
those in Big Sister,” increased our confidence that our instrument was 
reliable and our results valid. 

To give us further insight, certain critical cases were further inter¬ 
viewed by the non-directed method. When the women told about their 
own personal and family problems (for which we interviewed) we ob¬ 
tained further checks on {a) the validity of our results from the other 
instruments, and (h) more knowledge about their private lives and how 
the program fitted into their basic emotional and social needs. The pro¬ 
jective techniques stimulate the women to tell about their own private 

12 The character of Christine in our Verbal Projective is a combination of Diane and 
Hope in recent episodes. The character of Billy is Neddy, and Tom is Frank in these 
same episodes. 
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problems, and this procedure moves easily over to interviewing them 
directly on their own real situations. 

A social schedule was constructed to obtain data on the family, the 
women’s status in the family, occupation of husband, principal source of 
income, the house type, neighborhood lived in, education, daytime serial 
listening, and general radio listening. 

Field workers were trained in the use of several instruments.^’ When 
in the field their procedure was, first, to collect information for the 
schedule of social characteristics; next, to record the reactions of the Big 
Sister Verbal Projective; and finally, to administer the Thematic Apper¬ 
ception Test. In a few cases the subject was then thoroughly interviewed, 
and in other cases she was reinterviewed during the Big Sister broadcast. 

« « « 

The Social and Psychological Functions of the Big Sister Program: 
The problems involved in analyzing “the meaning of meaning” are ex¬ 
ceedingly complex and often perplexing to those who give this area of 
human mental life their attention. For us, the meaning of a symbol lies in 
how it is used by the interpreter,’* by those who exhibit it to others for 
interpretation, and by its functions in our culture.’® We have seen that the 
meanings of the Big Sister Program as a symbol system fit into each of these 
categories of meaning. 

To return to the development of our argument, we have shown that the 
women publicly and privately identify with the symbols of the Big Sister 
Program, for the characters and their actions, as a system of cultural sym¬ 
bols, express the values and ideas common to the restrictive confines of 
the family where the women who listen live their lives. 

The outside world for the women of the level of the Common Man 
is not highly rewarding or an easy place for them to be. They must con¬ 
stantly try to maintain peaceful and well ordered relations within their 
families or they endanger their security. They must continue to do this 
while they struggle to make economic ends meet with the modest help of 
their husbands’ salaries and wages. They feel the pressure of the surround- 

13 The writers wish to take this opportunity to thank the members of the field staff 
for their aid in the gathering of data. The staff were all mature graduate students from 
the Departments of Anthropology and Sociology, the Committee on Human Develop¬ 
ment, and the Committee on Human Relations in Industry, of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. Mr. Warner and Mr. Henry fashioned the instruments, directed the field research, 
and analyzed the results. 

1 ^ Ogden, C. K. and Richards, I. A. The Meaning of Meaning. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1927. “Soap Opera,” Fortune, 1946, 33, No. 3, 119. Henry, W. E. “The Thematic 
Apperception Technique in the Study of Culture-Personality Relations.” Genetic Psy¬ 
chology Monograph, 1947, 35, 3-135. 

burkheim, Emile. Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. (Trans. J. W. Swain.) 
New York: Macmillan, 1926. Warner, W. L. A Black Civilization. New York: Harper, 
1937. 
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ing environment and know the need of restraining their actions within the 
limits of what their economy permits and within the moral confines of the 
traditional roles of women and mothers as they are defined by the conven¬ 
tions of the level of the Common Man. 

The comparatively free courting period when love and sex are domi¬ 
nant is past. Adaption then meant the prudent use of sex symbols and sex 
sentiments to achieve the goal of winning a mate. At this earlier period 
in their lives, society positively aflBrmed and approved of such impulsive 
behavior. Now—married and often mothers—their social and economic tasks 
become the dominant motifs of their existence; and impulse behavior, while 
present, is treated as of secondary importance and, if allowed to take a 
dominant place in their activities, as wicked or absurd. 

The marriage relation permits sex expression within its limits; but the 
obligations and duties assigned to women by our society in their roles of 
wives and mothers, and the realities of being a housewife, reduce this once 
dominant theme in the life of the young woman to a secondary and re¬ 
stricted one in the activities of the mature married woman. To make such 
an adjustment from a period of freedom to a period of constraint is not 
easy. To these women, Ruth is a symbol of a socially superior woman who 
has done this successfully, who is still attractive, and still a “nice person to 
know.” Christine, on the other hand, is a mature woman who continues long 
after youth to make egoistic impulse demands and is roundly condemned 
by those who listen. It is interesting to speculate on the intensity of 
listener hostility that would develop should the Christines of the Big 
Sister story be rewarded for their impulse demands and, should this 
happen, to wonder how long the radio listeners would continue to be loyal 
to the program. The Ruths of our culture, symbols of sublimated impulse 
life and figures of social and economic reality, must be rewarded and 
triumph; and the Christines, symbols of uncontrolled emotion and ego 
satisfaction, must always fail, for therein lie hope and confidence for 
those who listen to daytime serials and, it is not too much to say, for our 
culture. The women of the level of the Common Man carry the heavy load 
of tradition and convention wherein are stored our most treasured beliefs 
and valued sentiments. It is no accident that these women are rigidly 
trained and under constant constraint, for our cultural stability and the 
continuance of our way of life are greatly dependent upon them. 

The career women of our contrast group have achieved greater inward 
as well as outward autonomy.^® ‘fhey have greater inward autonomy in 
their attitudes towards themselves and the world around them, and this is 
expressed in the conceptualization of their own world as well as their 
view of the characters of the Big Sister serial. On the other hand, the wives 

18 Piaget, J. The Language and Thought of the Child. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1932. Piaget, J., The Moral Judgment of the Child. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1932. 
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of the level of the Common Man grow up in a family where they are 
largely dependent and subordinate to their parents; they marry and form a 
new family where their actions continue bound by the family system and 
they are subordinate as wives to their husbands. The only period in their 
lives when they had personal freedom and autonomy was the brief time 
before marriage when they were sufficiently mature to be courted, while 
making their decisions about wedlock. The private worlds of these women 
accordingly reflect their subordination, limitations, and the strict routines 
of their daily lives. 

The women of the contrast group, while showing greater intellectual 
and imaginative freedom, are more likely to have a higher rate of neurosis, 
and it is probable that the reveries of many of them will be filled with sym¬ 
bolic themes that are non-adaptive and frequently escapist. This seems true 
because such women have been trained by the ordinary routines common 
in American child-rearing and, as persons, are not as well prepared as men 
to live in a career world which is still traditionally male, where taking 
chances and initiating action are frequently part of the daily routine. There 
are no separate routines as yet to help career women solve their personal 
problems and quiet their anxieties. In this respect the housewife is much 
better off. 

The women in the listener group, although troubled and perplexed by 
the world around them, probably show less neurotic incidence because 
they have reduced the area of their interest and narrowed the field of their 
emotional expression. This contraction has permitted them to adjust to the 
daily problems of taking an administrative and responsible role within the 
limits of the family where their personal and emotional power is dominant. 
This dominance, however, is not absolute; it can only be forceful and 
certain as long as a woman obeys the code which underlies all family 
systems and which controls their narrowly limited self-initiated action. 
Such personal power can only be retained when the woman—by action if 
not by thought—recognizes her subordinate role in the total society and 
accepts her economic dependence on the husband as well as subordination 
to him as a male and the greater limitation of her freedom in the world 
outside the family. The average American woman of the lower-middle 
class participates comparatively little outside her family. The church, which 
reinforces by its absolute dicta the same principles of self-control and 
limitation of action for women, is her principal area of action. The associa¬ 
tions to which she belongs are of the auxiliary and fraternal type.^^ The 
Yankee City analysis of such association shows that they are elaborations of 
the family structure, and women who participate in them do so primarily by 
extending their family roles of wives and mothers. In other words, the 

Warner, W. L., and Lunt, P. S. The Social Life of A Modem Community. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
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wives of the Common Man level of American society live in a well-knit 
social system. Its critics may or may not like it; but it is a system func¬ 
tioning and well balanced, and as such it does solve problems for those 
who are in it. Its conventions are a way of life which limits the freedom of 
action but supplies people with a code that is well labeled with directing 
signs to guide them through, and help them avoid, conflict. 

Successful adaptation depends on a rigorous training period to learn 
how to live this highly controlled role so that the inner person corresponds 
with the outer demands of the social system. Successful adaptation for 
personalities formed to fit into such a tightly-knit system demands that the 
social system itself continually and eflFectively reinforce their determination 
to live up to the moral values of their group and maintain confidence in 
themselves and the things for which they stand. 

The principal sources of such stimuli are their contacts with other 
people, the church, and associations, and several forms of entertainment. 
We have spoken previously about the church and the effect of the family 
and other institutions on the inner life and outward behavior of these 
women. For the lower-middle class woman, the radio and the daytime 
serial, in the field of entertainment, occupy a unique place. They are 
always available, of immediate access, and—above all—in the home of the 
housewife. They are part of her familiar and daily surroundings, where she 
lives with her family, and the center of events for her group. The char¬ 
acters and plot of the Big Sister program, and daytime serials generally, 
possess the home of the woman as their stage. While she goes about her 
household tasks and while she thinks about her relations with others and 
her family, she listens to her program. Reality and fantasy easily blend 
together. Some of our responses show that the women have the radio 
going constantly, and give or withdraw their attention without being aware 
of so doing. 

One of the most important functions of Big Sister and similar pro¬ 
grams now becomes abundantly clear. The most striking difference between 
the responses to the T.A.T. pictures, which give the personality structures 
and organized attitudes of the listeners, and the responses to the Verbal 
Projectives, which show how listening to the Big Sister program afiFects its 
audience, is that the outcomes of the stories, both to the specific stories 
and to the general outcome of the plot, were far more positive than the 
outcomes to the T.A.T. pictures. True, the outcomes to the stories still 
expressed the difficulties of adjustment of interpersonal relations within the 
context of the family, thereby exhibiting real, not neurotic, anxiety about 
their own affairs; but the listeners had confidence in the future and be¬ 
lieved that Ruth's moral strength and social astuteness would solve all 
problems. 

The listeners' anxieties, shown in their T.A.T. responses, express their 
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own difficulties in adjusting to their w^y of life. Their responses to what 
will happen to the characters in the Big Sister program show their aware¬ 
ness of the difficulties of normal adjustment to life's realities; but the effect 
of the Big Sister program is to direct their hopes into confident and opti¬ 
mistic channels. Eighty-five per cent of the responses of the women to 
the question, “What do you think will happen to them in the future?” were 
positive and optimistic (“Ruth and john will succeed” and other good 
outcomes); whereas only 15 per cent were pessimistic (“Ruth and John 
will fail to solve their problems,” oi “Nothing good will happen”). The 
outcomes of the five stories have a similar tone to them. A confident theme 
runs throughout the predictions for the future. In all of them there is an 
underlying assumption that this is a moral universe where evil is punished 
and virtue is rewarded. 

The evidence on all these symbolic points and on the social and psy¬ 
chological functions of the program is vivid and clear. The women respect 
and admire Ruth, all of them identify with her, and, therefore, in varying 
degrees, imitate her. It was important for us to know what their concep¬ 
tion of her is. As we have said, Ruth to them is the perfect wife. She is a 
person who keeps adaptive control over herself, whose impulse life is sub¬ 
limated, and whose moral code is strict and outlook on life highly regulated. 
Her outward appearance, her clothes, her physical traits are symbols of 
what they consider her reality to be. The answers to the question of her 
appearance almost unanimously agreed on these points. Christine’s out¬ 
ward appearance symbolized what her personality is to her listeners. She 
is a symbol of explicitly condemned but implicitly accepted impulse life. 
Her dress expresses her sexuality; Ruth’s, her character and moral worth. 

Christine is always viewed in all respects as the antagonist of Ruth, 
thereby pitting impulse against character and moral restraint. According 
to the attitudes of the listeners, Christine—instead of being a “normal” 
woman—makes strong and uncontrolled sex and emotional demands, and 
she uses them as a weapon for her own egoistic purposes and, accordingly, 
is forever being punished. Uncontrolled impulse life is thereby condemned, 
but at the same time there is an implicit approval of it. The attitude 
towards this character is always ambivalent. She must always lose to Ruth 
and be condemned for what she does; yet there is sufficient identification 
with her emotional experiences to give the women vicarious satisfaction in 
what Christine does. 

Ruth’s anxieties are about the affairs of those around her—the people 
who make up her family or who are of critical importance to it. She is 
never without anxiety and never will be; but she is always the problem- 
solver. She straightens out difficulties for the interpersonal world in which 
she has her existence and relies on her own normal anxieties to maintain 
her own and others’ security. She and her audience look forward to her 
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future with confidence because Ruth’s moral strength and social intelligence 
are suflSciently powerful to conquer all the obstacles that constantly appear 
in her world—a world like that of her listeners which is filled with per¬ 
plexity. The diflFerence between the problems of Ruth and her listeners 
is that her personal problems are always major, the audience’s rarely so; 
but they always need moral strength and social astuteness in meeting their 
minor crises or their own difficulties, may become major. Furthermore, the 
petty difficulties of the women, seemingly insignificant, are now dramatized 
and become significant and important; and the women who experience 
these difficulties feel themselves to be significant people. 

The Big Sister program thus acts constructively in the lives of the 
women and functions for them very much as did the morality plays of 
former times. The dramatis personnae, in act and symbol, express the con¬ 
flicting forces of good and evil. The audience happily identifies with the 
Devil as well as God’s angels but forever demands the Devil be punished 
for what he does. Thus emotions are released adaptively, beliefs are 
socially oriented, and the values of the group are reaffirmed in the experi¬ 
ences of the audience. 

« « « 

Summary of Findings: This pilot research on the responses of the 
audience and the effect of this serial on its listeners yielded a number 
of important conclusions which are stated here in the form of a series 
of interconnected propositions: 

A. The Program Functions to Identify the Audience with the Characters 

in the Plot. 

1. The Big Sister serial is a drama which functions to express the hopes 
and fears of its audience. 

a. Its basic themes portray these anxieties and hopes. 

b. The themes are symbolically expressed in the plot and action through 
the personalities of the characters. 

c. The audience, identifying with the plot and characters of Big Sister, 
relate their own personal problems to those of the play. 

2. The program is a drama of the middle-class family. 

a. ‘"Everything in the world” is centered within the focus of an upper- 
middle class family (Big Sister’s). Consequently, social realities out¬ 
side the family are secondary and enter only reflected in the struc¬ 
ture and action of the family. 

3. As conceived by the listeners, the program expresses the psychologi¬ 
cal realities of their place in life, for it states the traditional sym¬ 
bolic themes of family life they have learned from our culture. This 
statement means that for most listeners: 
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a. The present characters motivate the plot and their motives are 
plausible. 

h. New themes can only be added (to this serial and others like it) if 
they conform to the basic one of the drama. 

c. Social and economic situations (the realism of social science) can 
only be developed in a very secondary way, never as basic to the 
story. 

B. The Symbolic Content of the Program is Definite and Clearly Defined. 

1. The characters in the Big Sister program are men and women of the 
upper-middle class and, for the great majority of the audience 
(those from the Common Man level of America, 65 per cent of our 
population), this is essentially an emulatory device where the be¬ 
havior and morals of the heroine are copied by the listeners because 
she is of higher status and because she expresses the moral ideals 
of the listeners. 

2. The basic and primary theme is that good and noble women who 
are wives and mothers are invincible within their own arena of life, 
the American family. Men, who are superordinate elsewhere, are 
subordinate and dependent on the wisdom of the wife. This primary 
theme always triumphs over the secondary theme which runs 'counter 
to it, that family ties can be broken and woman s security threatened 
chiefly by the loss of the husband to other women, and, quite secon¬ 
darily and obliquely, by death. From the point of view of middle- 
class culture to which most of the listeners to Big Sister belong, these 
themes are expressions of social reality. 

3. The basic themes of the Big Sister program express the spartan, re¬ 
strictive virtues of American middle-class morality; the good, well- 
disciplined woman who is the mother (sexless) of all living is 
praised and rewarded. 

C. The Majority of the Women Who Listen Have the Social Character¬ 
istics of the Common Man Level of American Society. 

1. The women who listen, being normally distributed through the 
several socio-economic levels of our society, belong in most cases to 
the Common Man social level.’” At this social level ordinarily: 

a. The woman is economically dependent upon the moderate salary or 
wage of her husband. 

b. The world beyond the family is largely outside her sphere of action, 
but it threatens her society. 

18 Wilder, F. F. Radioes Daytime Seri(d. (Pamphlet.) New York: Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System, 1945. 
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c. Her security, as well as that of her dependent children, depends 
upon her husband. 

d. The moral code is more rigid and strict, particularly for women, than 
at the top and bottom social levels. 

e. Adaptation and real anxiety about it are morally phrased, for the 
behavior of the woman must be highly prescribed and closely regu¬ 
lated or she will lose her position as wife and mother and, thereby, 
her security. 

/. Because her economic position and her larger social situation are 
dependent upon others (particularly a male) and beyond her control, 
anxiety develops. Also, with the decreasing role of the housewife in 
this society, she often questions her utility and, consequently, worries 
about being a good wife and mother. 

(The above, a through f, were first learned from previous community 
and personality researches on American women but were further strength¬ 
ened and confirmed by this research.) 

D. The Big Sister Program Has Specified Psychological Functions That 

Were Expressed in the Responses of the Women Studied. 

1. The Big Sister program arouses normal and adaptive anxiety in the 
women who listen. 

2. The Big Sister program directly and indirectly condemns neurotic 
and non-adaptive anxiety. 

3. This program provides moral beliefs, values, and techniques, for 
solving emotional and interpersonal problems for its audience and 
makes them feel they are learning while they listen (thus: “I find 
the program is educationaF). 

4. It directs the private reveries and fantasies of the listeners into 
socially approved channels of action. 

5. The Big Sister program increases the women s sense of security in a 
world they feel is often threatening by: 

a. Reaffirming the basic security of the marriage ties (Johns and 
Ruth's). 

b. Accentuating the basic security of the position of the husband (John 
Wayne is a successful physician). 

c. “Demonstrating” that those who behave properly and stay away from 
wrong-doing exercise moral control over those who do not. 

d. Showing that wrong behavior is punished. 

6. The Big Sister program, in dramatizing the significance of the wife’s 
role in basic human affairs, increases the woman’s feeling of impor¬ 
tance by showing that the family is of the highest importance and 
that she has control over the vicissitudes of family life. 
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7. It thereby decreases their feeling of futility and makes them feel 
essential and wanted. 

8. The women aspire to, and measure themselves by, identification with 
Ruth, the heroine; however, the identification is not with Ruth alone, 
but with the whole program and the other characters in the plot. 
This permits sublimated impulse satisfaction by the listeners, first, 
unconsciously identifying with the bad woman and, later, consciously 
punishing her through the action of the plot. 

9. Unregulated impulse life is condemned since it is always connected 
with characters who are condemned and never related to those who 
are approved. 

E. The Program Has Specific Social Functions (as Expressed in the Re¬ 
sponses of the Women Studied). 

1. The primary social function of the program (how it works) is to 
strengthen and stabilize the basic social structure of our society, the 
family. It so functions by dramatizing family crises and the ideals and 
values involved, as they are understood and felt by the women who 
listen, and by making the good wife (Ruth) the center of action and 
power. 

2. Our society, by offering a choice to women between being housewives 
or career women (usually professional), frequently creates a dilemma 
for them: The career woman’s role is attractive because it is usually 
of higher status than the occupation of the Common Man level and 
offers more moral and emotional freedom. On the other hand, such a 
role is often frightening, demands hard work, ability to buck the 
system, and the capacity for self-initiated action. Most of the life 
of such women is outside the family. The Big Sister program plays 
up to the importance of the role of the wife and therefore obliquely 
depreciates the role (career women) the ordinary listener has 
avoided, or not been able to take. It helps resolve any conflict she 
may have within her for not choosing the other role (that once 
might have been open to her) and reinforces her present position. 

F. Evaluation of the Psychological and Social Effects of the Program Can 
be Made. 

1. Essentially the Big Sister drama is a contemporary minor morality 
play which expresses, as did the morality plays of ancient times, the 
feelings and beliefs of its audience by use of idealized symbols of 
good and evil and of things feared and hoped for (the characters and 
their actions). It differs from the morality play of earlier times pri¬ 
marily because modern culture is secularized, whereas our earlier 
society was dominated by sacred beliefs and values. 
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SHORT-TIME AND LONG-TIME EFFECTS 
OF AN ORIENTATION FILM 


In connection with the use of the orientation films, the question arose as 
to how well the effects of the film were retained over a long period of 
time. The practical significance of this question lay in judging the need for 
later supplementary material covering the same ground as the films. In the 
experiments with orientation films presented earlier, the effects were de¬ 
termined at time intervals ranging from four to seven days after the film 
showings. In the present study, effects were determined at two time inter¬ 
vals after the film showing, one at five days and another at nine weeks. 
The primary objective of the study was to discover the extent to which the 
“short-time” (five-day) effects endure, as evidenced by the extent to which 
they were still present after a nine-week interval had elapsed. 

The phrasing of the practical question to be answered by the study car¬ 
ries the implication that a decrement in effects is to be expected after a 
lapse of time. A more general question is to ask what is the influence of 
passage of time on the effects produced by the film. From this standpoint 
one need not anticipate only decrements with time; rather, in some cases 
the effect of time may be to enhance the initial effects of the film. Thus, 
some of the effects of the film may be “sleepers” that do not occur imme¬ 
diately but require a lapse of time before the full effect is evidenced. It 
should be realized, of course, that in making a controlled-variation study 
of the influence of time, it is not time per se that is the variable under study 
but rather the events which occur during the lapse of time. 

The film used in this study was “The Battle of Britain.” This film was 
chosen partly because its initial effects, as determined from a previous 
study, were relatively large, providing a better base for measuring retention 
than would be the case with a film having small initial effects. 

Reprinted from Experiments in Mass Communications (1949), pp. 182-190; 197-200, by 
permission of the authors and the publisher. (Copyright, 1949, by Princeton University 
Press.) 
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The before-after experimental design was used. The “before” Question¬ 
naire was given to ten Infantry Replacement Training Companies during 
the first week of the study (April 1943). During the second week, the film 
was shown to five of the ten companies. The other five companies were 
controls and did not see the film during the study. Five days after the film 
showings, three of the film companies and three of the control companies 
were given the “after” questionnaire. These six companies were used to 
determine the short-time effects of the film. The remaining four companies 
(two controls and two experimental) were used nine weeks after the film 
showings to determine the long-time effects of the film. A nine-week in¬ 
terval was used because it was the longest period during which the 
companies would retain the same personnel. The experimental design is 
outlined below. 


WEEK OF STUDY 

SHORT-TIME 

GROUPS 

LONG-TIME 

GROUPS 


Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 


(3 Companies) 

{3 Companies) 

(2 Companies) 

(2 Companies) 


"Before" 

"Before" 

"Before" 

"Before" 

First Week 

Second Week 

Questionnaire 

Film Showing 

"After" 

Questionnaire 

Questionnaire 

Film Showing 

Questionnaire 

"After" 

Questionnaire 


Third Week 

Questionnaire 


"After" 

"After" 

Eleventh Week 



Questionnaire 

Questionnaire 


It will be observed in the experimental design that the same sample of 
men was not used at the two different times after the film. A design in¬ 
volving a short-time and long-time measure on the same men was avoided 
on the grounds that the first “after” measure might affect the results ob¬ 
tained on the second. It must also be observed that more men were used in 
the short-time measurement of effects than the long-time measurement. The 
reason for this was that an incidental purpose of the study was to make a 
more detailed analysis of the short-time effects of the film than was possible 
with the after-only procedure that had been used at the first camp at which 
“The Battle of Britain” had been studied. To get a sizable number of cases 
for this analysis, the greater number of men were concentrated in the short- 
time measurement. 

After the equating of the film and control groups, the resultant samples 
were 900 for the short-time effects (450 film and 450 control) and 500 for 
the long-time effects (250 film and 250 control). 

Results with Fact~Quiz Items 

The results for the ten fact-quiz items (which were included only in 
the “after” questionnaire) are shown in Table I. The items in the table are 
arranged in descending order of magnitude of short-time effect. 
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TABLE l—Short-Time and Long-Time Effects of "The Battle of Britain" 
on Pact-Quiz Questions 


Faef-Ouiz lt»ms 

Control 

Shorf-Timo 

Film 

Diir. 

Control 

Long-TImo 

Film 

DIff, 

Difference 

(Long~Tim» 

Minus 

ShorUTimo) 

1. RAF not destroyed on 
ground because kept 
planes at edge of fields 

23% 

80% 

57 % 

21% 

53% 

32 % 

- 25 % 

2. First targets of Luft¬ 
waffe were ports and 
ships 

13 

58 

45 

13 

20 

7 

-38 

3. Luftwaffe ten times as 
large as the RAF 

24 

56 

32 

19 

33 

14 

-18 

4. Nazi plan was to de¬ 
stroy RAF, then invade 
England 

30 

58 

28 

26 

40 

14 

-14 

5. British Navy could not 
operate in channel be¬ 
cause of danger of air 
attacks 

41 

60 

19 

37 

44 

7 

-12 

6. After fall of France 
British could equip only 
one modern division 

5 

21 

16 

3 

8 

5 

-11 

7. Famous statement 
“Never . . . was so 
much owed by so many 
to so few" referred to 
the RAF 

23 

34 

11 

17 

28 

11 

0 

8. Goering the head of 
the German Force 

58 

65 

7 

51 

58 

7 

0 

9. "Luftwaffe" the name 
of the German Air 
Force 

66 

72 

6 

65 

70 

5 

-? 

10. Germans lost about 
2000 planes in the 
Battle of Britain 

49 

54 

5 

49 

58 

9 

+4 

Mean 

33.2% 

55,8% 

22 . 6 % 

30.1% 

41.2% 

11 . 1 % 

-11.5% 


It can be seen in Table I that all of the items showed a decrement with 
passage of time except some of the items with very small short-time effects. 
The long-time mean score on the fact quiz was slightly less than half as 
great as that obtained in the short-time measurement. Thus retention was 
about 50 per cent after nine weeks. If the results in Table I are recomputed 
excluding the last three items, where the obtained “effects*' are of ques¬ 
tionable reliability, the means are 29.7 per cent and 12.9 per cent for short- 
time and long-time effects, respectively, giving a retention value of 12.9 
divided by 29.7 or 43 per cent. 

Results with Opinion Items 

In contrast with the foregoing findings for fact-quiz items, the results 
for opinion items did not show an overall decrement during’the interval of 
nine weeks. Instead, some items showed the expected decrement while 
others showed reliable increment, with a mean effect that was slightly 
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greater for the long-time measurement than for the short-time. For the 
entire group of opinion items used in the after questionnaire, the range was 
from a decrement of —17% to an increment of -{-14%, with a mean of 
The variance of the differences between the short-time and the 
long-time “effects” was 40.3%. By contrast, when the groups were com¬ 
pared before the film showing, the range of the second-order differences 
was only from -7% to +7% with a variance of 14.6%. 

Comparison of Short-Time and Long-Time Effects on Individual Opinion 
Items Showing a Reliable Effect at Either Time Interval 

The foregoing comparisons were based upon all opinion items included 
in the questionnaire and therefore included many items for which no 
reliable effect of the film was demonstrated. Of special interest are the 
items which individually exhibited reliable effects of the film. In Table II 
the results at the two time intervals are shown for the 15 opinion items for 
which a reliable effect was obtained at either or both of the two time 
intervals. 

The criterion of reliability used for the selection of items in Table II 
required a 10 per cent difference between film and control after the film 
showing. In terms of the empirical distributions of fiim-minus-control dif¬ 
ferences before the film, a difference of 10 per cent was beyond the 1 per 
cent level of confidence at either time interval. (The standard deviations of 
the distributions of “before” difference between film and control were 2.7 
per cent and 3.5 per cent, respectively, for the short-time and long-time 
groups.) In the table the content is indicated for each of the 15 items, as 
well as the film and control percentages for each time interval. The items 
are arranged in descending order of magnitude of short-time effect. 

As can be seen from Table II the average for the 15 items was about 
the same for short-time and long-time effects, with a slight advantage (2.4 
per cent) in favor of the long-time effects. 

However, Table II brings out clearly the fact that the near equality of 
the averages is a balance of some effects that were larger in the short-time 
measurement and others that were larger in the long-time measurement 
rather than approximate equality of individual effects at the two time 
intervals. This trend is perhaps somewhat exaggerated in Table II owing to 
the selection of effects that met the criterion of 10 per cent at either time 
interval. Thus borderline instances that just barely met the criterion at only 
one of the time intervals would be expected to regress somewhat in a 
replication of the experiment. 

These findings are of considerable significance both from the standpoint 

1 This included all opinion items except those involving ranking of enemy and allied 
strength and two questions about branch of service that could not be scored individually. 
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TABLE ll-Short-Time and Long-Time Effects of "The Battle of Britain" 
on Significantly Affected Opinion Questions 


Contunt of Opinion Horn 

Control 

Short-Timm 

Film 

Diff. 

Control 

Long-Timo 

Film Diff. 

RAE gave Naz\s RrsI 
real defeat 


45% 

24% 

20% 

27% 

7% 

2. RAF most important in 
preventing German 

conquest of England 

54 

78 

24 

46 

69 

23 

3. Nazi invasion attempt 
failed because of de¬ 
termined resistance of 
British 

51 

71 

20 

54 

68 

14 

4. Battle of Britain was a 
real invasion attempt 

32 

46 

14 

30 

40 

10 

5. England's refusal to sur¬ 
render saved U.S. cities 
from bombing 

62 

74 

12 

67 

74 

7 

6. RAP has done about 
the best job of fighting 
in the war 

49 

60 

11 

42 

45 

3 

7. British more demo¬ 
cratic than before 
Battle of Britain 

55 

65 

10 

59 

62 

3 

8. American workers in 
war plants should not 
work longer hours 

48 

52 

4 

42 

54 

12 

9. America and Allies can 
still lose the war (disa¬ 
gree) 

34 

37 

3 

35 

48 

13 

10. We would be fighting 
on American soil if 
Britain had not held 
off Nazis 

52 

55 

3 

50 

62 

12 

11. British are doing their 
fair share of the fight¬ 
ing 

71 

73 

2 

61 

77 

16 

12. Better just to defend 
U.S. rather than going 
overseas to fight 

83 

84 

7 

79 

90 

11 

13. if England had been 
conquered the U.S. 
would have been at¬ 
tacked next 

23 

24 

7 

22 

32 

10 

14. The war will probably 
end in less than one 
year 

11 

10 

-7 

12 

22 

10 

1 5. the British not to blame 
for America’s having to 
get into the war 

56 

54 

-2 

44 

55 

77 

Mean 

46.8% 

55.2% 

8.4% 

44.2% 

55.0% 

70.8% 


piffwwc* 

(Long-Tiitf 

Minus 

Short-Timo) 


- 17 % 


-6 

-4 


-5 


-7 

8 

70 

9 

74 

70 

9 

77 

73 

2.4% 


of methodology of research on educational films and from the standpoint of 
theory as to the effects of educational programs on attitudes. Methodo¬ 
logically, they raise the problem as to the point in time at which effects of 
a film or other educational device are to be measured. From the standpoint 
of theory they raise the possibility of “sleeper” effects in the case of opinions 
and the implications of such effects for theory of attitude or opinion 
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changes. From the standpoint either of educational film research or of the 
use of educational films it would be very desirable to know how generally 
this finding holds for documentary films of this type ar*! also t^o know what 
factors determine whether the effects will show a loss or a gain with time. 
Unfortunately, studies of long-time effects were not made on any of the 
other orientation films, so no evidence can be given as to the generality 
of the results. 

An analogy may be drawn between the findings reported here and the 
finding in studies of retention that “substance” is better retained than ver¬ 
batim learning.^ Thus the general ideas in a passage of verbal material are 
retained with little loss over periods in which memory for the actual word¬ 
ing has dropped markedly. In the present study retention for opinions— 
which correspond to the substance—averaged better than 100 per cent 
whereas memory for detailed facts dropped to only half of its initial value. 

However, this analogy is somewhat superficial in view of the fact that 
the average for opinions was a mixture of some gains and losses on par¬ 
ticular items of “substance” (if opinions can be regarded as “substance”). 
In this connection it may be pointed out that another familiar phenomenon 
in learning studies—the phenomenon of “reminiscence,” in which more 
rather than less of the original content is recalled after a lapse of time—is 
more frequently found in the case of substance material than in the case of 
detailed verbal content.'^ Thus the present results may be regarded as a 
mixture of the greater retention of general ideas plus “reminiscence” for 
part of the material. 

One hypothesis as to the source of the “sleeper” effects involving a 
purely methodological artifact was checked but was not supported by the 
data. This hypothesis was that the before-after procedure may cause a 
“consistency reaction” which would occur when the two questionnaires are 
close together in time but which could not be present for two question¬ 
naires separated by an interval as long as eleven weeks. (The possibility of 
a “consistency reaction” is discussed in Appendix C of Experiments in 
Mass Communication along with other methodological aspects of the be¬ 
fore-after procedure.) The effect of the “consistency reaction,” if present, 
would be a tendency for the respondent, having given a particular answer 
to a question on one occasion, to give the same answer when questioned 
in a similar context a short time later. Hence the true magnitude of the 
change effected by the film would not be revealed at the short-time interval. 
Since some of the questions in the present study were asked only in the 
“after” questionnaire and others both before and after, it was possible to 

2 Gofer, C. N. “A Comparison of Logical and Verbatim Learning of Prose Passages 
of Different Lengths.” Amer. J. Psychol.^ 1941, 54, 1-20. 

3 English, H. B., Wellborn, E. L., and Killian, C. D. "Studies in Substance Memoriza¬ 
tion.” J. gen. Psychol.y 1934, 11, 233-60. See also Buxton, C. E. "‘Reminiscence* in the 
Studies of Professor English and His Associates.’* Psychol. Rev., 1942, 49, 494-504. 
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check whether after-only questions show the normal forgetting decrement 
with time and only the before-after questions show an increment. This 
finding would be expected if the “consistency reaction were reduced where 
an 11-week interval is allowed bebveen before and after tests. 

However, no significant relation was found between whether the ques¬ 
tion was an after-only or a before-after question and whether it showed a 
decrement or an increment with time. In Table II the after-only questions 
were numbers 2, 7, 8, 11, 14, and 15. Of these six after-only items, it can 
be seen that two showed a decrement and four showed an increment in 
effects as a function of time. Of the remaining nine questions, asked both 
before and after, five showed a decrement and four showed an increment. 
Thus while the hypothetical “consistency reaction” may have functioned 
to some extent to reduce the size of the decrement, the data do not at all 
support it as the factor responsible for the delayed or augmented effects. 
As can be seen in Table III the results are in the opposite direction from 
the prediction of the consistency hypothesis. (The apparent difference in 
retention of the after-only items is not significant.) 

TABLE lll-^Mean Effect (Film % Minus Control %) 

Shorf’Timt Long-'‘tm0 

For six after-only items 6.2% 12.5% 

For nine before-after Items 9.9 9.7 


Other Hypotheses 

A number of other hypotheses may be advanced suggesting possible 
factors contributing to the increments on some of the opinion items. These 
hypotheses could not be checked in the present experiment but they are 
presented below because they may provide useful areas for future study. 

1. Forgetting of an initially discounted source. One hypothesis that could 
explain the results would be that some of the themes of the presentation 
were initially accepted and others were initially discounted as having a 
biased source. According to this hypothesis, forgetting is the rule but the 
source of an item of information is more quickly forgotten than the ma¬ 
terial presented. Thus the men might have retained a feeling that the 
British did well in the war long after they have forgotten about seeing the 
film, “The Battle of Britain.” The factors involved in this hypothesis would 
be maximized in situations where the content was very well presented but 
where the source was suspect, so that the main factor preventing an atti¬ 
tude change is nonacceptance of the trustworthiness of the source. In this 
case, what is remembered and what is believed may be kept separate at 
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first, but if the content “sticks” after the source is forgotten, it may no 
longer be discounted. Content woyld of course be subject to some forget¬ 
ting, so that the net result would be a decrement of effect with passage 
of time for those contents which are immediately accepted contents, but 
an increment of effect for those contents for which forgetting of the sus¬ 
pected source proceeded more rapidly than forgetting of the content. 

2. Delayed interpretation in a relevant context. Another hypothesis is 
that while forgetting of content is the rule, the implications of the initially 
learned content may not be apparent to the audience at the outset but 
may become more clear later when the material learned in the film becomes 
relevant to some new experience. Thus the film, “The Battle of Britain” 
showed the defeat of the Luftwaffe by the much smaller RAF and the frus¬ 
tration of the Nazi plans for the capitulation of Britain. Initial effects on 
fact-quiz and attitude items indicated that this content was learned. How¬ 
ever, the film in no way presented the idea that the Nazi military machine 
was weak or that their strategy and tactics were inferior, and nothing in 
the initial effects indicated that this was a conclusion immediately drawn 
by the men as a result of seeing the film. However, if the men were later 
forced to consider the implications of these facts as to the likelihood that 
the Nazis could defeat the Allies, they might conclude that if the Germans 
could not defeat little Britain they have little chance of winning the war, as 
in the delayed effect on item number 14 in Table II. 

An expectation from this second hypothesis is that material directly 
related to the content of the film would tend to show a decrement with 
time in correspondence with the forgetting curve, whereas increments 
would occur only for indirect implications of the content that could be 
initiated at a later time while a fair amount of the content was still retained. 
However, a differentiation between direct and indirect implications is one 
which it was not feasible to make clearly with these films. 

3. Conversion of details into attitudes. A third hypothesis to account 
for the results involved a possible factor that would, if it actually func¬ 
tions, be of more general significance for theory concerning attitude for¬ 
mation. According to this hypothesis, forgetting is accompanied by loss of 
specificity of content—the details drop out and the “general idea” that 
is retained is in a more generalizable form, so that the individual has a 
greater tendency to go beyond the facts initially learned. In this sense atti¬ 
tudes are to a certain extent “general ideas” that lack specificity and gen¬ 
eralize more broadly than is justified by the evidence. 

An example of the interpretation from this hypothesis in the case of the 
film, “The Battle of Britain,” would be that initially the men learned 
specific facts about the performance of the British, particularly the RAF, 
during the Battle of Britain, but as the specific facts were forgotten all that 
was remembered was that the British had performed well in the war. In 
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this form the "general idea” applies to all British rather than just the RAF 
and to the entire war rather than just the LuftwaflFe attack on England. Any 
opinions that dealt with specific contents would show a decrement with 
time, whereas those dealing with generalizations beyond the evidence 
would show an increment with time. 

Delayed Effects on Orientation Objectives 

One final question raised by the findings in this comparison of long-time 
and short-time effects of an orientation film is the extent to which delayed 
effects were found in the orientation objectives of the film. This is a ques¬ 
tion of methodological importance in the evaluation of an educational pro¬ 
gram designed to affect attitudes, because the evaluation may provide a 
different answer depending on the point in time at which the program is 
evaluated. The findings in the present study indicate a real possibility that 
at least in the case of the film, "The Battle of Britain,” greater effects on 
orientation attitudes were obtained after a nine-week lapse of time than 
after only five days. The relevant findings are presented below. 

The orientation objective most relevant to the film was that of increas¬ 
ing confidence in our ally, Britain. While many items about Britain were 
included to test the effects of the film, only six items were used for the 
specific purpose of determining general orientation attitudes toward 
Britain. The short-time and long-time effects for these items are shown in 
Table IV. The effects are measured as differences between before-after 
changes for all questions used in both questionnaires. 

Results on other standard orientation items not specific to opinions 

TABLE IV—Effects on the Orientation Objective of Increasing 
Men's Confidence in the British 


Effect of Film 


Content of Item Short-Time Effect Long-Time Effect 

British are doing all they can to help in the war 7% 3% 

British will try to work out a just peace after the war 9 7 

British are taking it easy in hope that U.S. wilt win the war for 

them (disagree) 2 9 

British are doing their fair share of the fighting 2 16 

British will fight on to the end (rather than seek a separate peace) 1 4 

British are to blame for America's entry into war (disagree) —2 11 

Mean 3«2% 8.3% 


of the British are shown in Table V. These items are of lesser relevance to 
the film than the above items concerning Britain as an ally. Specific con¬ 
tents of individual items are not shown; only the general area of the items 
is given. In the case of each area, however, the results given are the 
averages for all of the standard items used in that area. 
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TABLE V—Effecfs on Generalized Orientation Objectives 


Average Effect of Film 


Content of Aroa 

Short-Ttmo 

long-Timo 

The U.S. had to fight—war was unavoidable (3 items) 

0.3% 

6.0% 

Resentment against the enemy (2 items) 

-2.0 

5.0 

Confidence in home support (4 items) 

-1.0 

2.0 

Willingness to serve (2 items) 

1.5 

0.5 

Mean 

0.5% 

3.4% 


In both Tables IV and V the mean effect is larger at the long-time 
interval. This indicates that a greater effect of the film in achieving its 
orientation objectives was present after nine weeks than after one week. 
However, the results are not highly consistent from item to item in Table IV 
nor from area to area in Table V. In neither case is the result reliable 
at the 5 per cent level if we treat the questions used as a sample from the 
population of relevant items. 

While inconclusive, the results have a bearing on two important prob¬ 
lems : (1) they support the hypothesis that changes in opinions of a general 
rather than specific nature may show increasing effects with lapse of time, 
and (2) they focus attention on the methodological problem of selecting 
the point in time at which measurements should be made after a presenta¬ 
tion in order to detect its full effects. At the outset of the present studies 
it was more or less assumed that deterioration of effects with time would 
be the rule; it now appears that this assumption is not warranted in the 
case of opinions of a general nature. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Of the importance of this topic it is hardly necessary to speak. If the 
defenses of peace and prosperity, not to mention other desirable political 
conditions, are to be constructed in men’s minds, then the critical position 
of communication and public opinion for that defense is evident. What is 
not so evident, perhaps, is why social scientists have given so little sys¬ 
tematic attention to problems of the formation of public opinion with 
special reference to the role of the media of communication in that process. 
It was not evident to a “classical” writer on public opinion twenty-five 
years ago,' and it may be even less so today. 

In any case, the field of interest is now developing and the line of de¬ 
velopment is reasonably clear. The political scientist’s concern with politi¬ 
cal parti(‘s was generalized to a concern with the role of pressure groups 
in political life. The concern with pressure groups led directly into concern 
with propaganda, and that into concern with public opinion and the effect 
of propaganda upon it. At about this time, technicians began to develop 
scientific instrunK’iits by which to measure public opinion; a new medium 
of communication with great potentialities for popular influence came 
vigorously upon the scene; in a series of presidential elections people voted 
strongly for one candidate while their newspapers voted strongly for his 
oppoiK'iit; and a World War made more visible as well as more urgent the 
battle for men’s minds. Thus the background of academic interest was 
prepared just when dramatic events highlighted the urgency of the problem 
and when technical developments provided means for at least some solu¬ 
tions. As a result, interest in communication and public opinion is now at 
an all-time high. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the relationship between com¬ 
munication and public opinion. “Discuss” here means to report on some 

Reprinted from Communications in Modem Society, edited by Wilbur Schramm (1948), 
pp. 168-85, by permi.ssion of the author and the publisher, (Copyright, 1948, University 
of Illinois Press.) 

1 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, Harcourt Brace, 1922, p. 243. 
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(illustrative) research findings in the area and to propose relevant (and 
again illustrative) hypotheses for investigation. By communication is meant 
the transmission of symbols via the major media of mass communication- 
radio, newspaper, film, magazine, book—and the major medium of private 
communication—personal conversation. By public opinion is meant people’s 
response (that is, approval, disapproval, or indifference) to controversial 
political and social issues of general attention, such as international rela¬ 
tions, domestic policy, election candidates, ethnic relations. 

The paper is organized into two parts because the relationship between 
communication and public opinion is twofold. The first section deals with 
the effect of public opinion upon communication and the second with the 
effect of communication upon public opinion. The second section is tradi¬ 
tional, and there is more to say about it; the first is usually neglected. 

Bffect of Public Opinion upon Communication 

This problem is usually neglected in analyses of the relationship because 
it is not so obvious as the other and perhaps because it is more difficult 
to study. The problem deals with the extent to which, and the ways in 
which, communication content is determined to harmonize with the actual 
or presumed opinions of the actual or potential audience. It is clear that 
one factor, among others, that conditions what the media of communica¬ 
tions say on social and political issues is the desire or expectation of the 
readers-listeners-seers to be told certain things and not others. The re¬ 
porter or commentator or editor or producer may know or may think he 
knows ‘what his public wants” on a given issue, and to the extent that such 
knowledge affects what he communicates, to that extent public opinion 
becomes a determinant of communications. This aspect of the relationship 
between communication and public opinion is not always admitted, or even 
recognized, because of the immorality of suggesting that anything but 
“truth” or “justice” contributes to the character of communication content.* 
However, everyone knows that communication channels of various kinds 
tell people what they want to hear. In such cases, public opinion sets limits 
upon the nature of what is typically communicated. 

This determination (or really, partial determination, since this is of 
course not the only factor responsible for communication content any more 
than communication content is the only factor responsible for public 
opinion) can operate in two ways, once the communication channel (news¬ 
paper, magazine, political writer, radio commentator, and so forth) has 

2 However, some circles frankly acknowledge the power of the public to participate 
thus indirectly in the construction of communication content. This position is usually 
rationalized in terms of the presumed democratic ethic in which **the public is entitled 
to what it wants.*' 
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attracted to itsc*lf a distinguishable audience. The two ways are themselves 
interrelated and can coexist. First, it can operate through conscious and 
deliberate and ealeulated manipulation of the content in order to coincide 
with the dominant auditaice opinion. Sometimes this operates by rule ol 
thuinl), as when someone on the production line in the communication 
process decides that “our public won’t take this, or won’t like it.” Sometimes 
it operates through elaborate maehinery organized precisely for the pur¬ 
pose, as wIk'ii thousands of research dollars and hours arc spent in finding 
out what kinds of people the audience is composed of and what kinds ol 
oj)inions they hold on controversial issues. Whether the decision to con- 
lorm to audience' predispositions is taken on the front line or in the front 
office is for the moment immaterial; so is the question of why it happens, 
e.g., the desire or need for constant and large audiences for economic 
reasons. The important point is that overt consideration of audience 
opinion do('s (help to) .shape the social and political content of the mass 
media. FA c-ryone recalls tlu' story of the foreign correspondent who cabled 
a thoroughgoing analysis of a relatively obscure Hungarian crisis to the 
hornet oflice only to be told: “We do not think it advisable to print it be¬ 
cause it d(H'S not reflec't Midwe.stern opinion on this point.” 

Thv other method by which public opinion can affect communications 
is implicit, through the sincere and more or less nonconscious correspon¬ 
dence' of ich'ologv Ix'tween producers and consumers. The two groups often 
see tlu' world through the same colored glasses. The correspondence is 
aehic'\’ed through a two-way ]-)rocess: the audience selects the communica¬ 
tions which it finds niost eonge'iiial and the producers select people with 
“the right \’iewp()int to prc'pare communications for other people with 
“the right view point.” Although this latter process also occurs through de- 
libi'rate decision,^ it also happens through the most laudable and honest 
motives that people of the same g(*neral persuasion as their audience are 
found in influential positions in particular communication agencies. This is 
all th(‘ more triu' in specialized enterpri.ses like trade papers or magazines 
like Foiiituc or The Naiion. In such cases, producers react to new issues 
and events like tlu' modal members of their audience; and their communi¬ 
cations fit audic'nce predispositions, not through a process of tailoring, but 
through correspondence in outlook. “The daily re-election of the editor” 
servc's to make the editor quite sensitive to the wi.shes of the electors. Here 
again the economic necessity to hold an audience and the political desire 
to do so are relevant factors, as well as the “correctness” of outlook. The 
point is that the nature of one’s audience places certain limits upon what 
one can say to it~and still have an audience. The need of the audience is 

Leo Rosten, The Washington Correspondents, Harcourt Brace, 1937, p. 231. 

* See Ro.sten, op. cit., for examples. 
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not only to be informed but also to be satisfied, and the latter is sometimes 
evaluated more highly than the former. 

It is important to take account of this direction in the flow of influence 
between communication and public opinion in order to appreciate the 
reciprocal nature of that influence, i.e., to recognize that it is not all a 
one-way process. It is also important to note that the total effect of this 
reciprocal process is probably to stabilize and “conservatize” opinion since 
ideologies are constantly in process of reinforcement thereby. The over-all 
picture, then, is that of like begetting like begetting like. 

The Effect of Communication on Public Opinion 

But the effect of communication on public opinion needs to be exam¬ 
ined much more closely and directly than that. To speak roughly, in the 
1920’s propaganda was considered all-powerful—“it got us into the war”— 
and thus communication was thought to determine public opinion prac¬ 
tically by itself. In the 1930 s the Roosevelt campaigns “proved” that the 
newspaper had lost its influence and that a “golden voice” on the radio 
could sway men in almost any direction. Now, in the 1940’s, a body of em¬ 
pirical research is accumulating which provides some refined knowledge 
about the effect of communication on public opinion and promises to pro¬ 
vide a good deal more in the next years. 

What has such research contributed to the problem? By and large, do 
communications influence public opinion? By and large, of course, the 
answer is yes. But by-and-large questions and answers are not sufficient for 
a scientific theory of communication and public opinion. The proper answer 
to the general question, the answer which constitutes a useful formulation 
for research purposes, is this: 

Some kinds of communication on some kinds of issues, 
brought to the attention of some kinds of people under 
some kinds of conditions, have some kinds of effects. 

This formulation identifies five central factors (or rather groups of factors) 
which are involved in the process, and it is the interrelationship of these 
variables which represents the subject matter of theory in this field. At 
present, students can fill out only part of the total picture—a small part— 
but the development of major variables and the formulation of hypotheses 
and generalizations concerning them are steps in the right direction. 
Theoretical integration in any full sense is not as yet possible, but descrip¬ 
tions of some ways in which these factors operate can be usefully made. 
Each set of factors will be discussed illustratively {not completely) in an 
effort to demonstrate how each of them conditions the total effect of com- 
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munication on public opinion and thus contributes to the formulation of a 
general theory. 

Kinds of Communication: The effectiveness of communications as an 
influence upon public opinion varies with the nature of the communication. 

First let us deal with the effect of certain media characteristics. The 
more personal the media, the more effective it is in converting opinions. 
This means (other things being equal) that personal conversation is more 
effective than a radio speech, and that a radio speech is more effective than 
a newspap(T account of it. The greater the amount of “personalism” the 
communication act contains, the more effective it presumably is. Recent 
analyses have confirmed the critical importance in opinion formation of 
personal contact between the individual and his fellows. The individual’s 
opinions are formed in the context of his formal and informal group asso¬ 
ciations. College students become more liberal in political opinion over 
the period of their college attendance largely through the influence of the 
liberality of the college community, that is, the older students and the 
instructional staff." Intensive case studies of current opinion toward the 
USSR held by adidt men reveal the powerful influence of personal contacts: 
“The need to conform in one’s opinion to the opinions of one’s associates 
and of members of favoi*<‘d groups is an imj^ortant rnotiv'ational factor.” ® 
This effect operated in two ways: directly through the process of con¬ 
formity as such and indirectly through the sharing of common values and 
information. The formation of politieal opinion during a presidential cam¬ 
paign was dependent upon personal influence to a large extent; the political 
homogeneity of social groups was strikingly high. “In comparison with the 
formal media of communication, personal relationships are potentially more 
influential for two reasons: their coverage is greater and they have certain 
psychological advantages over the formal media.” ^ Personal contacts are 
more casual and nonpurposive than the formal media, they are more 
flexible in countering resistance, they can provide more desirable rewards 
for compliance, they ofler reliance and trust in an intimate source, and 
they can persuade without convincing.® 

The greater effectiveness of radio over newspapers derives to some 
extent from its greater “personalism.” The radio speaks “to you” more than 
the newspaper does; it more closely approximates a personal conversation 
and can thus be more persuasive. The listener can “get a feel” of the 

® Theodore M. Newcomb, Pcrsonalitij and Social Change: Attitude Formation in a 
Student Communitij, Drydeii Press, 1943. 

« Mahlon Brewster Smith, Functional and Descriptive Analysis of Public Opinion. 
Doctoral dissertation. Harvard University, 1947, p. 500. 

7 Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaiidet, The People’s Choice: How 
the Voter Makes up Ilis Mind in a Presidential Campaign, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1944, p. 150. 

® For a full discussion of these factors, see chapter 16 of The People’s Choice. 
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sp6a.k6r s personality, and this is often more effective a lactor making for 
conversion of opinion than the content of the argument itself. The dominant 
characteristic which enabled Kate Smith to sell nearly $40,000,000 worth of 
war bonds in one day was the listener s image and evaluation of her per¬ 
sonality established over a period of time.® In other areas, too, the (radio) 
personality of such influencers of public opinion as Raymond Gram Swing 
or Gabriel Heatter or Franklin Delano Roosevelt contributes to their influ¬ 
ence. 

This discussion of tlie role of personal contact in opinion formation 
would not be complete without mention of the relationship between per¬ 
sonal conversation and the formal media of communication. This relation¬ 
ship introduces the notion of the ‘‘opinion leader” or “opinion transmitter” 
who takes material from the formal media and passes it on, with or without 
distortion or affect, to associates who do not use the formal media so fre¬ 
quently in the particular area of concern. There are such people in all social 
groups and for all social topics, from politics to sports and fashions. This 
“two-step flow of communication ' has been identified and is currently being 
studied intensively.’® The concept is of central importance for the formation 
of a general theory of communication and public opinion. 

Within a medium of communication, the particular channels specialized 
to the subject’s predispositions are more effective in converting his opinion 
than the generalized channels. “The specialized magazine already has a foot 
in the door, so to speak, because it is accepted by the reader as a reliable 
spokesman for some cause or group in which he is greatly interested and 
with which he identifies himself. The general magazine tries to speak to 
everyone at once and as a result is less able to aim its shots directly at a 
particular target. ... In Erie County in 1940, The Farm Journal was men¬ 
tioned as a concrete influence upon changes in vote intention as frequently 
as Colliers, despite their great difference in circulation, and the Townsend 
publication as frequently as Life or The Saturday Evening Post” Simi¬ 
larly farm programs on the air are probably more effective in influencing 
farmers’ opinions than general radio programs dealing with the same 
issues.^’’ Although there is little direct evidence on this point, it is at least 
a plausible hypothesis that the specialized communication, per unit of 
exposure, is more effective in promoting opinion changes than the gen- 

® Robert K. Merton with the assistance of Marjorie Fiske and Alberta Curtis, Mass 
Persuasion; the Social Psychology of a War Bond Drive. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 1946. 

10 See The People*s Choice, pp. 49-51 and pp. 151-52; and the forthcoming study of 
the flow of influence among women in a midwestern community by Paul Lazarsfeld and 
C. Wright Mills. 

11 Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, The People*s Choice, pp. 135-36. 

1- Some indirect evidence for this is available in William S. Robinson, “Radio Comes 
to the Farmer” in Lazarsfeld and Stanton, editors. Radio Research, 1941, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, New York, 1941, pp. 224-94. 
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eralized communication. In a sense, then, this is an obstacle to the homo¬ 
genizing influence of the mass channels in the mass media. 

These are a few ways in which distinctions among the media them¬ 
selves arc involved in the effect of communication upon opinion. What 
about communication content? Obviously it has a central position in this 
process. Perhaps the primary distinction in communication content as a 
factor affecting public opinion is the most primitive, namely, the distinction 
between the reportorial content and the editorial or interpretive content. 
Too often discussions of the general problem of the effect of communica¬ 
tions upon public opinion is restricted to the latter kind of content. Yet the 
former is probably more effective in converting opinion. The events re¬ 
ported through the media presumably change more minds—or solidify more 
—than the comments of editorial writers, columnists, and commentators. 
“It was Sherman and Sheridan, and not Greeley and Raymond, who had 
elected him (Lincoln in 1864).”^^ And again, “Opinion is generally de¬ 
termined more by events than by words—unless those words are them¬ 
selves interpreted as an 'event'.” In addition events tend to solidify opin¬ 
ion changes produced by words, changes which otherwise would be short¬ 
lived; and the fait accompli event crystallizes opinion in favor of the event 
even though words had not previously been able to do so.^® Thus the 
reportorial content of the media is probably more influential than the 
interpretive. 

However, it is necessary to make two remarks here. First, the distinction 
between “(ivents” and “words” is not easy to make. Is a major speech by 
the President of the United States an “event” or just “propaganda”? Or a 
report issued by a pressure group? Or an investigation by a Congressional 
committee^? Or a tour of inspection? What about “propaganda of the 
deed”? Although the distinction is useful, the borderline is not always 
crystal-clear. And secondly, many events exercise influence not in and of 
themselves, but with active assistance from “words.” Thus, for example, the 
relatively sharp changes in opinion on the interventionist-isolationist issue 
which occurred at the time of the fall of France in June, 1940, are often 
attributed to the event itself. However, it must be recognized that this event 
was strongly interpreted in one way (i.e., pro-interventionism) by most 
newspapers and radio commentators and by the pronouncements of the 
national administration. What if most communication channels and the 
official administration had taken another view of the event? At the least one 
might suppose that the effect of “the event” would have been different. 
More recently, the event represented by people's experience in the meat 

Frank Luther Mott, “Newspapers in Presidential Campaigns,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 1944, p. 354. 

1“* Hadley Cantril, “The Use of Trends,” in Cantril, editor. Gauging Public Opinion, 
Princeton, 1944, p. 226. 

15 See Cantril, op. cit., pp. 227-28, for examples. 
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crisis in the fall of 1946 was sometimes credited with the Republican con¬ 
gressional victory at that time. Yet it must be remembered that the com¬ 
munication media gave that event a dominant interpretation (i.e., anti¬ 
administration) even though another was possible. In short, the interrela¬ 
tionship of “events” and “words” must be recognized in this connection. 
The fact is that the communication media are most effective when their 
reportorial and interpretive contents are in congruence. 

Finally, to illustrate this aspect of the process, there is the hypothesis 
that emotional content of the media is more effective in converting opinions 
than rational content. There is some evidence for this. Votes for a Socialist 
candidate were increased more by “emotional” leaflets than by “rational” 
ones.^® The highly effective bond broadcasts by Kate Smith even omitted 
two “rational' themes in favor of emphasis upon various “emotional” 
ones.^^ In the case of this distinction, of course, the need is not so much to 
test the finding as to refine it, especially for different population groups. 

Kinds of Issues: The effectiveness of communications as an influence 
upon public opinion varies with the nature of the issue. 

Communication content is more effective in influencing public opinion 
on new or unstructured issues, i.e., those not particularly correlated with 
existing attitude clusters. The closer the opinion situation is to the tabula 
resa, the easier it is for the communication media to write their own ticket. 
“Verbal statements and outlines of courses of action have maximum impor¬ 
tance when opinion is unstructured. . . .” Again, with reference to opin¬ 
ion toward the USSR: “The object of the attitude is remote, the facts are 
ambiguous, and a person may fashion his own picture of Russia or fall in 
with the prevailing stereotypes” “—which are provided predominantly by 
the formal media. 

Communication content is more effective in influencing opinion on 
peripheral issues than on crucial issues. That is, it is easier for the media 
to shape opinion on what to do about local courts than what to do about 
organized labor; and it is probably easier for them to shape opinion toward 
organized labor than on ethnic relations. The “relevance-quotient” or “in- 
tensity-quotient” of the issue is inversely correlated with the capacity of 
communication content to change minds. 

Finally, communications are probably more effective in influencing opin¬ 
ion on “personalities” than on “issues.” In the first place, Americans are an 
individualistic people. They like to have heroes; and the communications 

18 George W. Hartmann, “A Field Experiment on the Comparative Effectiveness of 
‘Emotional" and ‘Rational* Political Leaflets in Determining Election Results,’* Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XXXI, 1936, pp. 99-114. 

17 See Merton op. cit.. Chapter III: “The Bond Appeals: A Thematic Analysis,” pp. 
45-69. 

18 Cantril, “The Use of Trends,” in Cantril, editor. Gauging Public Opinion, p. 226. 

19 Smith, op. cit., p. 195. 
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media do their best to supply heroes of various kinds to various groups in 
the population.'^® Secondly, Americans do not like to believe that there are 
deep-cutting political issues which have the potentiality of ‘ class-ifying” 
the public so that they tend to resist the acceptance or even the recognition 
of some basic issues. As a result, the media probably can sway more people 
with “personality” arguments than with “issue” arguments.*^^ 

Kinds of People: The effectiveness of communications as an influence 
upon public opinion varies with the nature of the people. 

In the first place, varying proportions of people simply do not read or 
see or listen to the different media. So far as direct effect of the media is 
concerned (and omitting considerations of indirect effects through such a 
process as opinion leadership), two-thirds of the adult population is not 
influenced by books, about one-half is not influenced by motion pictures, 
and so on. Direct effects of the media upon public opinion can be exercised 
only upon that part of public which attends to the different media (and to 
different parts of them)—and that rules out distinguishable groups at the 
outset. 

On one side of the coin is the distinction between peripheral and cen¬ 
tral issues; on the other side is the distinction between strong and weak 
predispositions. The stronger predispositions are on the issue, the more 
difficult it is for the media to convert opinions. Strong predispositions 
“compel” an opinion which the media only helps to rationalize and rein¬ 
force; in recent presidential elections very few people of high income, rural 
residence, and Protestant religion were converted to a Republican vote by 
the media of communication. Strong predispositions make for greater in¬ 
terest in the issue, an earlier decision on it, and fewer changes afterwards. 
All this is clear enough. What may or may not be so clear, however, is that 
the strongly predisposed on an issue actually manage not only to avoid con¬ 
trary communication material, so that it just does not come to their atten¬ 
tion, but also that they manage to misunderstand the material (which 
objectively is straightforward) when confronted by it. This has been par¬ 
ticularly demonstrated in connection with communication material on 
ethnic relations, a topic on which predispositions run strong. Prejudiced 
people find several ways in which to evade the message of pro-tolerance 
propaganda: they avoid the intended identifications, they invalidate the 
message, they change the frame of reference, they “just don’t get it.” 

20 For an example see Leo Lowenthal, “Biographies in Popular Magazines,” pp. 
507-48, in Lazarsfeld and Stanton, editors. Radio Research, 1942-1943, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New York, 1944. 

21 For a specific instance in which tliis was the case, see Bernard Berelson, “The 
Effects of Print upon Public Opinion,” in Waples, editor. Print, Radio and Film in a 
Democracy, University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 55-56. 

22 Eunice Cooper and Marie Jahoda, “The Evasion of Propaganda: How Prejudiced 
People Respond to Anti-prejudice Propaganda,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. XXIII, 1947, 
pp. 15-25. 
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The less informed people are on an issue, the more susceptible they are 
to opinion conversion through the influence of the communication media. 
This means that the less informed are more mercurial in their opinions; the 
base of data upon which stable opinion is more securely founded is sim¬ 
ply absent for them, and the media (or more frequently, personal contacts) 
can more readily move them in difiFerent directions. “The compulsion of 
(media-supplied and other) stereotypes is great, particularly for persons 
with meager informational backgrounds.” 

Kinds of Conditions: The effectiveness of communications as an influ¬ 
ence upon public opinion varies with the nature of the conditions. 

Many mass communications on controversial issues in this country have 
to make their way in a competitive situation, i.e., under conditions in which 
alternative proposals are also available in the media. In some areas, such 
as the desirability of professing religious beliefs, this is not true: there is a 
virtual pro-religious monopoly on coninunications available to large audi¬ 
ences in America today. But it is the case in most areas of political and 
social concern, although here too various minority groups, e.g., the Com¬ 
munists, feel that their point of view is not given fair or proper attention 
in the mass media. It is necessary to recognize that the effect of communi¬ 
cations upon public opinion must usually be exercised in this context of 
competing communication content and not in a context of monopoly. This 
is of central importance: communication has effects upon converting opin¬ 
ion under conditions of monopoly which are much greater than its effects 
under conditions of competition (even though that competition might be 
quite uneven). However, the effectiveness of formal communications is not 
unlimited; there are suggestions that the virtual monopoly exercised by the 
Nazis over communication content did not succeed in converting some large 
groups of Germans to their political philosophy. 

That is one point—the greater but not absolute effectiveness of communi¬ 
cation monopoly. Another deals with the problem of “balance” within com¬ 
petition. What does “balance” mean in the mass media? Does it mean a 
fifty-fifty division between pro and anti content? What is a “fair” distribu¬ 
tion of attention to the different sides on a public controversy? One ap¬ 
proach to this matter is to consider what might be called “functional bal¬ 
ance” in the media, i.e., the proportionate distribution of content which 
enables partisans on an issue to read or see or listen to their own side with 
reasonably equal facility. This does not necessitate an automatic fifty-fifty 
division of the content. In one presidential campaign, for example, the Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats in a community read and heard their own side 

28 Cantril, “The Use of Trends,” op. cit, p. 229. 

2< Smith, op. cit., p. 195. In this connection, see also Herbert Hyman and Paul 
Sheatsley, “Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns Fail,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. XI, 1947, pp. 412-23. 
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about equally, even though there was about a two-to-one disproportion of 
content favoring the Repfiblicans.”^ In any case, the effect of the communi¬ 
cation media upon public opinion is a function of the degree of competition 
on the issue within tlie media. 

Another condition of communication exposure which affects opinion 
conversions is the purposiveness or non-purposiveness of the exposure. 
There is some slight evidence to suggest that non-purposive (or accidental) 
reading and listening is more effective in changing opinions than purposive 
(or dc^liberate)."'' In the first place, people sec and hear more congenial 
material through deliberate communication exposure, and accidental read¬ 
ing and listening is more likely to bring diverse viewpoints to their atten¬ 
tion. Secondly, in such exposure defenses against new ideas are presum¬ 
ably weaker because preconceptions arc not so pervasively present. Finally, 
there may be other psychological advantages centering around the grat¬ 
ification of “overhearing” something “not meant for you,” a consideration 
that also weakems tlu; resistance to “propaganda” (since “it would not 
be propaganda if it wasn’t intended for you”). This factor of accidental- 
and-dclibc‘rate communication exposure corresponds to the factor of 
indirect-and-direct communication content, and the same hypothesis prob¬ 
ably holds.Direct content attacks the issue head-on (e.g., an article 
urging fairer trc'atinent of the Negroes). Indirect content takes the round¬ 
about a|)proach (e.g., a story about Negro children without direct reference 
to the problcmi of race relations). The indirect content is more effective 
in converting opinions for much the same reasons whic'h apply to acci¬ 
dental exposure. 

Kinds of Efff.cis: Finally, the media of communication have different 
kinds of effects upon public opinion. 

First, a distinction .should be made between the effect of the media 
upon the holding of certain opinions rather than others and their effect 
upon the liolding of political opinions at all. Most attention has been given 
to the former problem, but the latter—the problem of the creation and 
maintenance of political interexst or political apathy—is of considerable im¬ 
portance. The media have a major influence in producing an interest in 
public affairs by constantly bringing them to people’s attention in a con¬ 
text of presumed citizenly concern. The more the media stress a political 

Lazarsfeld, Bcrclson, and Gaudet, The Vcople's Choice, Chapters XIII and XIV, 
pp. 110-36. 

Based upon an unpuldished manuseript by Paul F. Lazarsfeld. 

For recent discussions of other conditions afleeting this relationship, sec Samuel 
Flowerman, “Mass l^ropaganda in the War Against Bigotry,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social rstfchologn, Vol. XLII, 1947, pp. 429-39; and Ernst Kris and Nathan Leites, 
“Trends in 20th Century Propaganda,” in Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, Inter¬ 
national Uni\ ersity Press, 1947, pp. 393-409. 
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issue, the less indecision there is on the issue among the general public.^® 
At the same time, however, the communication media may also be promot¬ 
ing in actuality, but without intention, a sense of political apathy among 
some of its audience. This can occur in at least two ways. 

In the first place, it is at least a plausible hypothesis that the attractive 
substance and easy accessibility of the entertainment or recreational or 
diversionary content of the mass media operate to minimize political in¬ 
terest for some groups in the population. Comedians, dramatic sketches, 
and popular music on the air; light fiction of the adventure, mystery, or 
romantic variety in magazines and books; comics and comic strips; feature 
films of “straight entertainment”—such “non-serious” content of the media 
may well serve to divert attention from political affairs directly and also 
to re-create the audience so that it is under less compulsion to “face up” to 
the general political problems which confront it and which shape its life. 
This is said with complete recognition of the psychological relief provided 
by such communication materials for many people; at the same time, their 
effect in lowering political interest and attention seems equally clear. 

Secondly, the media may increase political apathy simply through pre¬ 
sentation of the magnitude, the diversity, and the complexity of tlie polit¬ 
ical issues on which the responsible citizen is supposed to be informed. 
Some readers and listeners, conscious of their inability to become informed 
other than superficially on more than a few public problems, retreat from 
the whole area. How can one know what should be done about the Pales¬ 
tine partition, about inflation, about the Greek guerrillas and the Chinese 
communists, about race relations in the United States, about the cold war 
with the USSR, about labor-management relations generally or the latest 
strike specifically, about “free enterprise” or “planning,” about the atom— 
all at the same time? The media atmosphere of public responsibility for 
public actions may thus become a boomerang: the more the public is en¬ 
joined to exercise its duty to become an “informed citizenry,” the less it 
feels able to do so. And, overwhelmed by the presentation of issues and 
problems of a public nature, part of the audience may withdraw into the 
relative security of their private problems and their private lives. 

In any discussion of the effect of the media upon the kinds of political 
opinions held by people, an initial distinction should be made between 
long-run and short-run effects. The importance of the former is inversely 
related to the research attention which has been given them. The fact 
that it is easier to study short-run changes in attitudes produced by the 
communication media—not that that is easy!—should not divert attention 
from the pervasive, subtle, and durable effects of the media over long 
periods of time. For example, motion pictures undoubtedly affect the po- 

28 Berelson, op. cit., p. 53. 
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litical attention of their audiences over the long run by strengthening 
certain “basic” values in terms of which political issues are later decided. 
The influence is remote and indirect, but it is nonetheless present and 
active. Or again, the communication media affect public opinion over the 
long run by providing a set of definitions for key political terms (of an 
affective nature) which come to be accepted through lack of adequate 
challenge. Thus, “freedom” in this country has mainly been defined in the 
media in terms of the absence of governmental intervention; and when the 
value of “freedom” is invoked in a political argument, it usually carries this 
meaning into the attitudinal battle. Other definitions are possible, but not 
so current. When it is suggested that “freedom of the press” be defined 
in terms of the ability of various population groups to secure the kind of 
communication they want (or someone thinks they should have) rather 
than in terms of governmental control, the proposal is confronted by the 
established definition—established through repetition over a long period 
of time. 

Now for the short-run effects of the media upon opinion. Most is known 
about this area of the general problem, but not much is knov/n. At the 
least, distinctions should be made among the various kinds of effects which 
the communication media can have upon public opinion. Usually the term 
“effect” includes only the conversion of opinions (i.e., changes away from 
a predispositional position or prior attitudes), but the (more frequent) 
reinforcement and activation effects should not be overlooked. The media 
are extremely effective in providing partisans with the deference and the 
rationalizations needed to maintain their position (i.e., reinforcement): 
“If the press follows a tenacious policy during an economic crisis, it may be 
able to retard or prevent shifts from one major party to another.” And 
they are also effective in bringing to visibility people’s latent attitudes 
(i.e., activation).®^ 

More than that, the media are effective in structuring political issues for 
their audiences. For example, there is a tendency for partisans on each side 
of a controversial matter to agree with their own side s argument in the 
order in which those arguments are emphasized in mass communications. 
Thus, the media set the political stage, so to speak, for the ensuing debate. 
In addition, there is some evidence that private discussions of political mat¬ 
ters take their cue from the media’s presentation of the issues; people talk 
politics along the lines laid down in the media.®^ 

Finally, one thing must be made quite clear in this discussion of the 
effects of the media upon public opinion. That is that effects upon the 

20 Harold F. Gosncll, Machine Politics: Chicago Model, University of Chicago Press, 
1937, p. 181. 

00 For a fuller description of these effects, see Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, The 
People’s Choice, Chapters VIII-X. 

01 For documentation of these points, see Berelson, op. cit. 
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audience do not follow directly from and in correspondence with the intent 
of the communicator or the content of the communication. The predisposi¬ 
tions of the reader or listener are deeply involved in the situation, and 
may operate to block or modify the intended efEect or even to set up a 
boomerang effect. This has been found time and again in studies of the 
effectiveness of materials promoting tolerance toward ethnic groups, on 
which topic predisposition run strong.^* In another context—and under rela¬ 
tively favorable conditions—Communist propaganda provided a catharsis 
for its subjects, inefficiently for its own objectives, because its themes di¬ 
rectly countered strong feelings of individualism and nationalism held by 
the audience.^^ 

Conclusion 

This brief discussion of communication and public opinion has indicated 
the reciprocal effects of the two major factors upon one another, and has 
presented a categorization in terms of which the effects of communication 
upon public opinion can usefully be investigated. In this latter analysis, 
five sets of variables were identified: communications, issues, people, con¬ 
ditions, effects. 

The interrelationships of these variables constitute the subject-matter of 
a scientific theory in this field. For example, illustrative hypothesis can be 
suggested which deal with these interrelationships: 

The more specialized the media (communication), the greater reinforcement 
(effect). 

The greater the competition in a communication system (conditions), the 
greater reinforcement (effect). 

The “deeper” the predispositional affect toward the issue (people), the more 
effective the indirect content (communication) in converting opinion 
(effect). 

And so on, within the formulation: some kinds of communication on some 
kinds of issues, brought to the attention of some kinds of people under 
some kinds of conditions, have some kinds of effects. 

It is hypotheses of this sort that should be systematically explored as 
the next step in research in this field. Whatever the method of investigation 
(and some of these are better than others)—historical (Mott), trend anal¬ 
ysis (Cantril), statistical correlation of ecological and voting data (Gos- 
nell), case study (Smith), opinion survey and analysis (Cottrell),®* experi- 

32 For example, see Cooper and Jahoda, op. cit. 

83 Harold D. Lasswell and Dorothy Blumenstock, World Revolutionary Propaganda: 
A Chicago Study, Knopf, 1939. Section V: “The Influence of Propaganda,*^' pp. 247-358. 

3* Leonard Cottrell, American Opinion on World Affairs in the Atomic Age, Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1948. 
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mental (I. and E. Divisionpanel (Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet) — 
this sort of propositional organization should be considered as the frame¬ 
work of study. In this way, a scientific theory of communications and public 
opinion can be developed for the enrichment not only of the field of com¬ 
munications research generally, but for social science as well. 

Information and Education Division, U.S. War Department, “The Effects of Pre¬ 
senting ‘One Side’ vs. ‘Both Sides’ in Changing Opinions on a Controversial Subject,” in 
Theodore Newcomb and Eugene Hartley, eds.. Readings in Social Psychology, Holt, 
1947, pp. 566-79. 
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PUBLIC OPINION, COMMUNICATION, 
AND DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIVES 


Since the problems of public opinion and communication are concerned 
with the '^marketplace of ideas* in the democratic society, questions of so¬ 
cial and political values cannot and should not be neglected. The problems 
of social control, political processes, and social objectives are interlarded 
with considerations of the proper conduct of the communication media as 
well as with considerations of the state and quality of public opinion upon 
basic issues. Communication research can not only contribute to knowledge 
on the best means of realizing social values and objectives; it can also be 
guided in its selection of problems by value considerations. 

This is strikingly illustrated in the selection from Merton s case study 
of an instance of mass persuasion which points up the moral implications 
of objective research findings. Some of the major insights of research to date 
are brought to bear in LasswelVs attempt to construct standards and cri¬ 
teria for a healthy democratic public opinion. 

With the conviction that the matter of communication and public opin¬ 
ion is too important to be left to the researchers, men of good will have 
recently devoted themselves, in the U.S. and in Britain, to the problems of 
the communication media. From these two bodies—the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press in this country and the Royal Commission on the 
Press in Britain—have come definite statements of the standards of per¬ 
formance by which the press should be evaluated. It is on this note that our 
collection ends. 
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MASS PERSUASION: 

THE MORAL DIMENSION 


Our primary concern with the social psychology of mass persuasion should 
not obscure its moral dimension. The technician or practitioner in mass 
opinion and his academic counterpart, the student of social psychology, 
cannot escape the moral issues which permeate propaganda as a means of 
social control. The character of these moral issues differs somewhat for 
the practitioner and the investigator, but in both cases the issues them¬ 
selves are inescapable. 

The practitioner in propaganda is at once confronted by a dilemma: he 
must either forego the use of certain techniques of persuasion which will 
help him obtain the immediate end-in-view or violate prevailing moral 
codes. He must choose between being a less than fully effective technician 
and a scrupulous human being or an effective technician and a less than 
scrupulous human being. The pressure of the immediate objective tends to 
push him toward the first of these alternatives.^ For when effective mass 
persuasion is sought, and when "effectiveness'' is measured solely by the 
number of people who can be brought to the desired action or the desired 
frame of mind, then the choice of techniques of persuasion will be gov¬ 
erned by a narrowly technical and amoral criterion. And this criterion exacts 
a price of the prevailing morality, for it expresses a manipulative attitude 
toward man and society. It inevitably pushes toward the use of whatsoever 
techniques "work." 

The sense of power that accrues to manipulators of mass opinion, it 
would appear, does not always compensate for the correlative sense of guilt. 
The conflict may lead them to a flight into cynicism. Or it may lead to 
uneasy efforts to exonerate themselves from moral responsibility for the 
use of manipulative techniques by helplessly declaring, to themselves and 
to all who will listen, that "unfortunately, that's the way the world is. Peo- 

Reprinted from Mass Persuasion (1947), pp. 185-189, by permission of the author and 
the publisher. (Copyright, 1947, by Harper & Bros.) 

1 R. K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” Amer. Soc. Review, 1938, 3, 672-82. 
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pie are moved by emotions, by fear and hope and anxiety, and not by in¬ 
formation or knowledge.” It may be pointed out that complex situations 
must be simplified for mass publics and, in the course of simplification, 
much that is relevant must be omitted. Or, to take the concrete case we 
have been examining, it may be argued that the definition of war bonds 
as a device for curbing inflation is too cold and too remote and too difficult 
a conception to be effective in mass persuasion. It is preferable to focus 
on the sacred and sentimental aspects of war bonds, for this “copy slant” 
brings “results.” 

Like most half-truths, the notion that leaders of mass opinion must 
traffic in sentiment has a specious cogency. Values are rooted in sentiment 
and values are ineluctably linked with action. But the whole-truth extends 
beyond this observation. Appeals to sentiment within the context of relevant 
information and knowledge are basically different from appeals to senti¬ 
ment which blur and obscure this knowledge. Mass persuasion is not 
manipulative when it provides access to the pertinent facts; it is manipula¬ 
tive when the appeal to sentiment is used to the exclusion of pertinent 
information. 

The technician, then, must decide whether or not to use certain tech¬ 
niques which though possibly “effective” violate his own sentiments and 
moral codes. He must decide whether or not he should devise techniques 
for exploiting mass anxieties, for using sentimental appeals in place of in¬ 
formation, for masking private purpose in the guise of common purpose.^ 
He faces the moral problem of choosing not only among social ends but also 
among propaganda means. 

Although less conspicuous and less commonly admitted, a comparable 
problem confronts the social scientist investigating mass opinion. He may 
adopt the standpoint of the positivist, proclaim the ethical neutrality of 
science, insist upon his exclusive concern with the advancement of knowl¬ 
edge, explain that science deals only with the discovery of uniformities and 
not with ends and assert that in his role as a detached and dispassionate 
scientist, he has no traffic with values. He may, in short, affirm an occupa- 

2 During the war, imagination triumphed over conscience among advertisers who 
“ingeniously” related their products to the war effort. Radio commercials were not im¬ 
mune from this technique. A commercial dentist, for example, suggests that a victory 
smile helps boost morale and that we can have that smile by purchasing our dentures 
from him. So, too, a clothing manufacturer reminds listeners that morale is a precious 
asset in time of war and that smart clothes, more particularly Selfridge Lane Clothes, 
give a man confidence and courage. Even ice cream becomes essential to the war effort. 
“Expecting your boys back from an army camp? Give them JL Ice Cream. They get 
good food in the army and it’s your job to give them the same at home.” And a manu¬ 
facturer of cosmetics becomes solicitous about the imbalance in the sex ratio resulting 
from the war. “Fewer men around because of the war? Competition keen? Keep your 
skin smooth. Keep attractive for the boys in the service when they come marching 
home.” Office of Radio Research, Broadcasting the War, Bur. Intelligence, OWI, 1943, 
p. 37. 
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tional philosophy which appears to absolve him of any responsibility for 
the use to which his discoveries in methods of mass persuasion may be put. 
With its specious and delusory distinction between “ends ' and “means” and 
its insistence that the intrusion of social values into the work of scientists 
makes for special pleading, this philosophy fails to note that the investi¬ 
gator’s social values do influence his choice and definition of problems. 
The investigator may naively suppose that he is engaged in the value-free 
activity of research, whereas in fact he may simply have so defined his 
research problems that the results will be of use to one group in the society, 
and not to others. His very choice and definition of a problem reflects his 
tacit values. 

To illustrate: the “value-free” investigator of propaganda proceeds to the 
well-established mode of scientific formulations, and states his findings: 
“2/ these techniques of persuasion are used, then there will be (with a 
stated degree of probability) a given proportion of people persuaded to 
take the desired action.” Here, then, is a formulation in the honored and 
successful tradition of science—apparently free of values. The investigator 
takes no moral stand. He merely reports his findings, and these, if they are 
valid, can be used by any interested group, liberal or reactionary, demo¬ 
cratic or fascistic, idealistic or power-hungry. But this comfortable solution 
of a moral problem by the abdication of moral responsibility happens to be 
no solution at all, for it overlooks the crux of the problem: the initial formu¬ 
lation of the scientific investigation has been conditioned by the implied 
values of the scientist. 

Thus, had the investigator been oriented toward such democratic values 
as respect for the dignity of the individual, he would have framed his 
scientific problem diflFcrently. He would not only have asked which tech¬ 
niques of persuasion produce the immediate result of moving a given pro¬ 
portion of people to action, but also, what are the further, more remote 
but not necessarily less significant, effects of these techniques upon the in¬ 
dividual personality and the society? He would be, in short, sensitized to 
certain questions stemming from his democratic values which would other¬ 
wise be readily overlooked. For example he would ask. Does the unelab¬ 
orated appeal to sentiment which displaces the information pertinent to 
assessing this sentiment blunt the critical capacities of listeners? What 
are the effects upon the personality of being subjected to virtual terroriza¬ 
tion by advertisements which threaten the individual with social ostracism 
unless he uses the advertised defense against halitosis or B.O.? Or, more 
relevantly, what are the effects, in addition to increasing the sale of bonds, 
of terrorizing the parents of boys in military service by the threat that only 
through their purchase of war bonds can they ensure the safety of their 
sons and their ultimate return home? Do certain types of war bond drives 
by celebrities do more to pyramid their reputations as patriots than to 
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further the sale of bonds which would otherwise not have been purchased? 
No single advertising or propaganda campaign may significantly affect 
the psychological stability of those subjected to it. But a society subjected 
ceaselessly to a flow of “effective” half-truths and the exploitation of mass 
anxieties may all the sooner lose that mutuality of confidence and recip¬ 
rocal trust so essential to a stable social structure. A “morally neutral” in¬ 
vestigation of propaganda will be less likely than an inquiry stemming from 
democratic values to address itself to such questions. 

The issue has been drawn in its most general terms by John Dewey: 

Certainly nothing can justify or condemn means except ends, results. 
But we have to include consequences impartially. ... It is wilful folly 
to fasten upon some single end or consequence which is liked, and permit 
the view of that to blot from perception all other undesired and undesir¬ 
able consequences.”^ If this study has one major implication for the 
understanding of mass persuasion, it consists in this recognition of the 
intimate interrelation of technique and morality. 

® John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922), 
pp. 228-229. Cf. R. K, Merton, “The Unanticipated Consequences of Purposive Social 
Action,” American Sociological Review, 1936, 1, 894-904. 
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DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Public Opinion In the Public Interest 

Democratic government in America was achieved as a by-product of the 
expansion of society on this continent. Americans have come to cherish the 
by-product and to take thought about the ways and means of preserving 
and perfecting democracy throughout the future course of American his¬ 
tory. We know that in many parts of the world the reaction against democ¬ 
racy is outspoken and energetic; yet among all who share the traditions of 
America, the problem is not whether democracy ought to live, but how. 
One factor in democratic survival is the reiteration of faith in the practice 
of justice by majority rule. But the survival of democratic government de¬ 
pends upon many other acts as well; to the repetition of the permanent 
goals and methods of democracy there must be joined the discovery of 
popular and consistent measures of public policy. 

We know that the level of democratic attainment depends upon public 
opinion, and that opinion, like democratic government itself, is a social 
variable of ever-shifting scope, direction, and intensity of expression. When 
opinion sustains the ends and means of democratic government, public 
opinion is in the public interest. For this purpose we must examine the 
basic characteristics of public opinion in general, and then single out the 
variables upon which it significantly relies. 

In order to distinguish public opinion from the oflRcial acts of govern¬ 
ment, we may call the acts of government the dominant opinion of the com¬ 
munity. ‘‘Government by public opinion” means government in which there 
is a high degree of correspondence between dominant opinion and ma¬ 
jority opinion through any selected period of time. The community is acting 
as a public when it makes debatable demands for collective action, even 

Reprinted from Democracy Through Public Opinion (1941), pp. 20-22, 84-93, by permis¬ 
sion of the author and the publisher. (Copyright, 1941, by Chi Omega Fraternity.) 
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when the acts of government do not coincide with majority or plurality 
opinion. 

A distinction must be made between the community acting as a public 
and as a crowd. Whenever a topic is beyond debate, the community no 
longer acts as a public. Public indignation against the assassin of a beloved 
public figure is not public opinion; it is an expression of community senti¬ 
ment. Whatever is defended with life and honor and without hesitation is 
not of the world of opinion, but of right and wrong. 

Though the border line between the debatable and the non-debatable 
is sometimes vague and indistinct, the facts are clear in many situations. 
There are counties where no white man has ever voted a Republican 
ticket, and there are counties where a respectable Democrat is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. Inside these tight local communities there is no public 
opinion about party membership. The matter is undebatable. 

For many purposes it is convenient to distinguish between active and 
latent public opinion. Public opinion is active when opinions are being 
expressed, latent when there is no expression. When anyone says that there 
is latent public opinion in favor of busses, he means that he is predicting 
that public opinion would be so and so were the issue raised. There is a 
parallel distinction with regard to community sentiment. Sentiment is active 
when expressed, latent when unexpressed; statements about latency are 
predictions. 

Just what social effects can be expected from public opinion? These are 
conveniently divisible into three: adjustment, catharsis, and violence. Pub¬ 
lic opinion culminates in adjustment when an abiding change in social prac¬ 
tice occurs as when a city changes its form of government as a result of 
public discussion. But often there are no determinable changes in social 
practice. All that happens is that people who advocate and argue have an 
opportunity to express their emotions: this is catharsis. The third possible 
outcome of controversy is somewhat ominous. If the level of insecurity is 
high—owing perhaps to economic breakdown—opinion may not become 
unified in time on behalf of measures for the alleviation of distress, or for 
the restoration of sounder conditions. Insecurity may continue to pile up; 
the flame of propaganda burns ever more brightly on behalf of every con¬ 
ceivable proposal; yet nothing but frustration results. Young and old grow 
disillusioned with the processes of democratic discussion, and hotspurs 
demand action, even violence. Public opinion has intensified the level of 
discontent and contributed to the severity of social crisis. Controversy has 
become a prelude to violence. 

It is evident that the public interest is not served when controversy 
leads to the frustrations that feed eventual violence. Public opinion in the 
public interest must serve the two ends of adjustment and catharsis. 
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One basic characteristic of public opinion is that it is tightly bound up 
with private opinion. Indeed, it may be useful to remind ourselves of the 
never-ending chain of private and collective acts. There is a dynamic con¬ 
nection between what is thought and felt in private and what is said and 
done in intimate circles and in public. We are often under the illusion that 
if we have a thought in private it has nothing to do with the fate of society. 
We may tell ourselves that all politics are corrupt and that an honest man 
will stay out. It is significant, and even ominous, if we have such an idea. 
It probably means that scores or even millions of our fellow citizens are 
entertaining similar thoughts. What we come to think and feel is inti¬ 
mately bound up with the collective processes in which we find ourselves. 
A private moment of thought may provide us with the justification for mak¬ 
ing many important subsequent decisions. Our private resolve may stiffen 
our determination to refrain from running for office, or from contributing 
to the support of a research bureau devoted to the discovery of the facts 
about public finance. What we think affects what we do, and what we do 
in turn affects what we think. 

Our private thoughts often become our intimate communications, and 
exercise an obvious effect upon others. We may advise our son to stay out 
of public affairs and to mind his own business, and this advice may be 
given by thousands of other fathers to their sons. Fathers throughout so¬ 
ciety may be telling their sons that only crooks and crackpots go into 
politics, and if they have influence with their sons, such fathers have con¬ 
tributed to the anti-democratic current. The person who objects to the 
“futility” of public discussion may not think that he is an enemy of de¬ 
mocracy, But his attitude may fortify the attitudes of others. The prestige 
of public careers dwindles down; confidence is undermined in the possi¬ 
bility of talent and integrity in the service of the community. For years this 
may make no appreciable difference. Then a crisis may arise, fostered pos¬ 
sibly by war or by a breakdown of economic life. Like subtle poison demo¬ 
cratic defeatism has spread its destructive influence, and under stress, there 
comes explicit admiration for autocracy. “Dictators get things done; demo¬ 
crats talk.” 


Democracy Needs a New Way to Talk 

Let us grant the possibility that democratic methods may be improved. 
Our means of locomotion have not frozen in the horse and buggy era, and 
our modes of collective deliberation may be susceptible to improvement. 

Indeed, there has been a current of candid self-criticism among the 
champions of democracy, and this dissatisfaction has already led to some 
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exceptionally stimulating expeilments. The problem, in general, is to mini¬ 
mize the distorting effects of undisciplined emotion, and to maximate the 
quest of truth and clarity. 

The method of "debate” has been under fire. We are told that debates 
degenerate into dog fights. A debater is, by popular definition, a gladiator. 
He is a battler, not a truth seeker. His mind is made up in advance that his 
prestige depends on winning the argument, not on aiding truth. The tra¬ 
ditional attitude of the debater is not compatible with the firm, yet modest, 
presentation of a probable, hence somewhat doubtful, picture of the future. 
The tentative exploration of new insight does not fit the battle mind. 
Deference goes to the master of artifice, including the specialist on vocif¬ 
erous simulations of sincerity. 

Criticism of debate has prepared the way for alternative plans of public 
discussion. The leading idea is to reduce the irreconcilability that is insep¬ 
arable from the popular notion of debate. Participants in the discussion 
do not enter distinctly labeled "yes-men” and "no-men.” Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the deference of the individual does not depend quite so much 
upon pugilistic cunning. He can take the attitude of one who is genuinely 
interested in the pursuit of sound public policy. This means that he can 
make concessions in the interest of truth without suffering personal humilia¬ 
tion. Participants do not enter a "ring”; they share an hour of inquiry. They 
do not need to rationalize every sentence by insisting upon its consistency 
with the position affirmed at the outset. The situation is redefined in the 
minds of participants and spectators; it is "discussion,” not "argument”; it 
is "inquiry,” not "controversy”; it is “symposium,” not "debate.” Positions are 
not arbitrarily limited to two. It is implied that there are many positions 
between "emphatically yes” and "emphatically no” that can be rationally 
taken. Everyone is invited to search for the position along the continuum 
that best corresponds to his views and preferences. 

Another tendency in modern experimentation is to enlarge the part 
played by the audience. This is implied in the "forum” movement, which 
undertakes to reduce the passivity of those who listen to what is said by 
the principal speakers. Audience members are encouraged to ask questions, 
state views and express opinions. Many Americans are trained to passivity 
in public by the "sermon.” The sermon is a unilateral pronouncement in a 
situation highly charged with ceremonial values. It would be a scandal to 
break into a sermon and to challenge the preacher. In more ways than one 
the traditional attitude of the sermonizer is summarized in the advice of the 
old parson to the young one: "I tell them Im going to tell them; I tell 
them; I tell him I am telling them; I tell them I ve told them.” "Telling 
them” is what the preacher does. 

The American political “rally” is a situation in which the speeches are 
secular sermons. The speakers do not expect to disagree with one another. 
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and they do not expect to be disagreed with by the audience. Members 
of the audience may participate by shouts and cheers, not by discussion. 
Congregations and party mass meetings do not debate difference. They 
celebrate unity. In the English scene the pattern of heckling does not add 
to the intellectual calibre of what takes place. Tlie heckler may intervene 
at any time, and the object of the game is to embarrass the speaker. In 
defense the speaker develops quick repartee, and the mock battle is highly 
prized public entertainment. The institution of heckling is of no importance 
for democracy, except possibly to perpetuate some wit and many bad 
manners. It is sometimes suggested that the dynamic attitude of the audi¬ 
ence carries over into the spheres of piiblic life, and aids in the perpetua¬ 
tion of democratic initiative and self-respect. But this suggestion has never 
been confirmed. 

For many years American young people interested in public affairs were 
trained in a style of public discussion that excluded the audience and ex- 
aggerated the battle psychology of the participants. This was the “debate.” 
“Affirmative” and “negative” teams were pitted against one another in a 
rigid routine of principal speech and brief rebuttal. There were three 
“Honorable Judges” who selected the winner by secret ballot. The “Ladies 
and Gentlemen” of the audience were trusted no further than their cheers 
could reach. They were not supposed to intervene with question, view or 
opinion. And if their minds were affected in any way by the proceedings, 
there was no official way of determining the fact. 

The pattern of academic debate was devised in the shadow of judicial 
rather than legislative example. Court judges are supposed to apply strict 
rules to what comes before them, and some of the reality of the court was 
preserved in the debate. But the unreality of the procedure is apparent. 
Decisions on public policy are governed by no fixed body of rules. There 
were no rules on public policy that the debate judges could possibly apply. 
Indeed, they were supposed to overlook personal preferences on public 
issues and to judge the contestants exclusively on points of technique. Em¬ 
phasis was kept on the aggrandizement of the individual rather than upon 
the purposes to be served by discussions of public policy. The academic 
debate was not strictly comparable with court, congress, or any known sit¬ 
uation in mature life. It was entirely an individualistic performance in 
which vague rules of persuasiveness were applied for the glory of the con¬ 
testant. 

The academic pattern of debate flourished for years before it met rebuflF. 
In recent years many variations have been introduced into the conduct of 
college and high school discussion of public questions. Some deTbating 
leagues have discarded the judge system and substituted votes by the audi¬ 
ence. Since the audience is less equipped to evaluate the skillfulness of the 
performance, the idea of judging the expertness of the debaters has often 
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tirely. The audience is frankly asked to vote its prefer- 
under discussion. The “debate” has dissolved into a 


lUiUlU. ^ 1 1 J •• 

Forums have grown increasingly popular in these troubled tunes; yet 
they cannot be regarded as wholly successful instruments of democracy. 
The curse of informality is discursiveness; hence discussion may breed a 
sense of frustration where pride of achievement is wanted. By fostering con¬ 
fusion, forums may actually contribute to the level of anxiety, and the 
sense of futility that lowers the prestige of good talk. 

The infirmities of informahty are well known. Issues are often left 
vaguely defined. The discussion may proceed in disorderly, hit-and-miss 
fashion, so that no clear line of tactical or strategical march is discernible. 
Disproportionate opportunities may be seized by ‘"cranks” and “crackpots” 
who “sound off” in a manner that outrages the sentiments of all who hold 
moderate views. 

It is quite proper to emphasize the catharsis function of public con¬ 
troversy. Few institutions are more symbolic of free discussion than “Hyde 
Park Corner” in London, where a medley of discordant speakers ply their 
hearers with nostrums of every description. 

The conspicuous place of the “Hyde Park” tradition has somewhat cast 
in the shadow another characteristic feature of public discussion in Great 
Britain, which is the disciplined rigor of procedure in the House of Com¬ 
mons. All manner of safeguards have grown up whose function is to 
minimize the distorting effect of irrelevant passion upon the course of 
deliberations. There is dignity and seriousness in the House debate, and in¬ 
temperate outbursts or mere shouting contests are kept at a minimum by 
the customs of the House, and the vigilance of “Mr. Speaker.” Foreign com¬ 
mentators upon the Mother of Parliaments have been uniformly apprecia¬ 
tive of the variety and the practicability of the several expedients that min¬ 
imize the resort to irrelevance. A. Lawrence Lowell, among others, wisely 
chose from the observation of British experience many examples of tech¬ 
nical means of keeping the focus of attention upon the matter in hand. 

After all, questions of public policy are singularly fraught with signifi¬ 
cance of life and death, and it is altogether appropriate that they should be 
considered in an atmosphere of dignity and responsibility. Society is rich 
in alternative means of boisterous or insolent catharsis—this, indeed, is one 
of the chief functions of many forms of public amusement. Since democ¬ 
racy reveres self-discipline, it can hope to spread among its citizens a keen 
sense of when not to join in public discussion. It is always appropriate to 
insist upon clarification of the obscure, or to contribute significant fact and 
neglected interpretation. But the Quaker meeting is a more appropriate 
model for the consideration of grave public questions than Hyde Park. 

Are there feasible ways of perfecting the existing patterns of discussion 
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—not only in the government, but in private business and professional asso¬ 
ciations as well? 

Let us explore a little more closely the frailties of existing procedure. 
The root of the difficulty is the word problem. Respect for talk does not 
depend upon hearing talk that you agree with. It depends upon hearing 
talk disciplined by methods that you can respect. If we do not need to 
agree, we certainly cannot afford to confuse. We do need to clarify. 

Existing methods of debate and symposium do not deal successfully 
with the flow of words. They allow words to contribute to public confusion, 
not clarification. We know that uncertainty cannot be removed from our 
thinking about the world. But confusion can. Confusion occurs when alter¬ 
natives are not clearly seen. 

We need methods of introducing discipline into the handling of lan¬ 
guage in public discussion. There is no excuse for impenetrable barrages of 
language at the start of public discussion. As it is, we begin by allowing 
advocates to talk a great deal at the start, and by the time they have piled 
assertion upon assertion, issues are confused, tempers are ruffled and the 
battle is on. Talk in public ceases to be a quest for sound public policy and 
disintegrates into a fight; or in eagerness to maintain the emotional 
equanimity of the discussion, views and opinions are given friendly but 
unclarified hospitality. 

Perhaps we can clarify public discussion by adopting a new pattern. 
If so, we need to provide for a new function. Someone should be charged 
with the responsibility for clarifying what is said. The job of the clarifier 
would be to make words make sense. 

How would the clarifier work? He would ask questions of each con¬ 
tributor to the discussion. Suppose that Mr. A has spoken for five minutes 
in favor of more taxes on the lesser income groups. Mr. B has spoken 
against the proposal. The clarifier would try to disclose to the audience just 
how A and B view the results of what they propose. Mr. A, let us assume, 
says that everybody will feel more responsible if he pays taxes. Mr. B 
retorts that in fact the people with the lowest incomes pay the most taxes, 
but Mr. A does not think they are responsible. The clarifier would have to 
find out what is meant by ‘paying taxes” and by ‘responsibility.” Both men 
may agree that the lower income groups pay the most taxes. Mr. A may 
want to be understood as saying that the “irresponsibility” of the poorer 
people comes from the invisibility of the burden that bears on them. He 
may predict that the lower income groups will become more active for 
efficiency in government, and against more expenditures for relief, if they 
understand that they bear much of the community load. The clarifier can 
find out if Mr. B agrees with this picture of the probable outcome of direct 
taxes on the low income groups. And so on. The clarifier will not take sides. 
He will not express personal preferences. He will perform a strictly tech- 
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nical function. He will ask the questions that every member of the audi¬ 
ence would ask if he were able to think of them promptly and ask them 
consecutively. Before audience participation, the situation will be clarified 
to a point where relevant contributions can be distinctly recognized. 

The very name “clarifier” is an important symbol of how public discus¬ 
sion can work. Talk in public should pursue the common end of clarifying 
the ends and means of public policy. The clarifier diflFers from the judge, 
who applies a body of legal rules to the words presented before him. He 
differs from the “chairman,” who looks simply to the rules of order. The 
clarifier is not a “moderator,” if by the moderator we mean one who tries 
to keep the discussion advancing toward clarity, but who holds his own 
intervention within modest bounds. 

There is no exact counterpart of the clarifier now functioning in our 
civilization, although the function is often performed by men who operate 
under different names. The task of clarifier is sometimes performed by the 
interrogator at committee hearings. Senator LaFollette, for example, has 
often kept after the witness until he has brought out what the witness in¬ 
tends to say, and how it is related to other testimony. Judges frequently 
perform the clarifying role, but they operate in other situations than gen¬ 
eral discussion of public policy. Moderators of meetings strive to keep dis¬ 
cussion on the track. But usually they are untrained in word analysis, and 
are intimidated from playing a too active part in what is said.^ 

If the role of the clarifier is itself to be made clear, it must be embodied 
in personalities of certain characteristics. The clarifier must be alert and in¬ 
formed; and he must be capable of arousing confidence that he sincerely 
wants clarity. 

The idea of the clarifier can be extended to all occasions where there 
is collective discussion, public or not. Every committee meeting can make 
use of the clarifier. Meetings of boards of directors, boards of trustees, cab¬ 
inets, commissions, administrative councils, executive committees, advis¬ 
ory boards, conciliation committees; all depend for their successful issue 
upon the skillful use of the mind. They rely upon discussion, and their 

^ Could the "clarifier” be given a better name? There are several terms that deserve 
careful consideration before usage is finally crystallized around the clarifier. We might 
speak of the "examiner.” But since school days most of us feel that examiners are out to 
test memory and skill, not to co-operate in new discovery. The clarifier aids in the process 
of creative thought. He is not an inventory man. If we called the clarifier "Mr. Quiz” we 
should collect all of the false connotations of the examiner. Tlie “questioner” or “asker” 
is descriptive. These words emphasize the fact that questions are asked, and imply noth¬ 
ing about the piurpose. The "enquirer” is full of friendly associations in the popular mind. 
Yet there is no implication of special expertness in the "enquirer.” He has a sound in¬ 
tention, devoid of technique. The “clarifier” can be launched under auspices which con¬ 
vey an idea of competence in word analysis. The word “investigator” is too rich in 
gum-shoe connotations; and the “inquisitor” is definitely hostile, like the "prosecutor.” 
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processes can be improved by a specialist who performs the clarifying func¬ 
tion. 

As a specialist on thinking in collective situations, the clarifier can en¬ 
large his experience of the ways and means of successful discussion. There 
is, at present, no adequate body of knowledge about this vital process. 
One of the many difficult questions is how far to encourage, or to dis¬ 
courage, the use of definitions in discussion. 

The clarifier not only needs to decide when to encourage definitions, 
but when to permit the making of any logical distinction whatsoever. Doz¬ 
ens of logical points can be scored with regard to any stream of communica¬ 
tion; the clarifier cannot be blind to them, but equally he cannot be blind 
to other values which are involved in the total act of communication. Dis¬ 
cussion may be turned aside from the solution of pressing questions, while 
participants “quibble” about points of consistency, generality, or economy 
of statement. The general problem of the clarifier is to find how much talk 
about logic enables the stream of talk to come to intelligent results. 


World Trend and Public Opinion 

What of the future? What can be done by American public opinion to 
safeguard the basic values of our own society in these turbulent times? 

Our opinions about public policy are profoundly affected by the views 
that we entertain about the future. The probable shape of things to come 
enters into the calculations of every rational person who does not care to 
waste his energy on hopeless enterprises. The problem is not to drift with 
the current, but to navigate the stream, and this calls for the correct antici¬ 
pation of what lies ahead. 

Before leaders of opinion can clarify their neighbors, they must clarify 
themselves about the connection between democracy in America and the 
dominant trends of world reality. They must show how America can cope 
with the problems of the age without losing majority rule in the interest 
of justice. 

No one can wisely be over-optimistic about his success in divining the 
direction of history. Our eyes are blinded by passion and our ears are split 
by the noise of war. 

However, opinion may be clarified about the primary problems and 
trends of our time; already there are enough facts to justify the serious con¬ 
sideration of certain major possibilities. 

The chief problem of our age, we may suggest, is how to operate a 
machine society. The advent of the machine has not only revolutionized 
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our ways of making a living; it has heightened the tempo and increased the 
irregularity of social change. If our habits of operating the machine have 
led to prosperity they have also induced collapse. If they have fostered 
world trade, they have also provoked world war. No doubt the fundamental 
problem of man is how to regularize the tempo of social change in a ma¬ 
chine society. 

One major trend is toward job security, toward full utilization of re¬ 
sources. Drastic experiments have already been undertaken in various parts 
of the world. 

Another major trend in modern states is tightly bound up with the 
abolition of joblessness, though separable from it. We may speak of it as 
the psychological abolition of unemployment; i.e., not ‘Vork relief” but 
security on a respected job. Where unemployment is psychologically elim¬ 
inated, self-respect mounts again. 

Yet a third trend of world affairs seems to be toward the moderation of 
vast differences in individual income. The rich resources of our vast Amer- 
can continent are inadequately developed. 

Twelve million American families have less than $1,000 a year to buy the 
products of our farms and factories. When we add the six million single 
individuals who get less than $1,000 a year we find, that, all told, 54,600,000 
Americans must try to live on $1,000 or less each year. This is two-fifths 
of our entire population. These 54,600,000 men, women and children are 
equal to the combined population of 36 of our 48 states. 

The American people are still a scarcity people, unable to provide 
abundantly for themselves despite the lavish resources of the continent, the 
stupendous productivity of the machine, and the optimism of the American 
tradition. 

The three major trends that have been mentioned may be summed up 
in the three words: Stability, deference, moderation. 

In every part of the world these trends are accompanied, facilitated, or 
held in check by a swarm of local factors. 

The presence or absence of secondary features in different nations is de¬ 
termined by local factors of inherited culture and immediate circumstance. 
The continuation or discontinuation of democracy depends upon such local 
factors. Where democracy has died, the death is to be attributed to local 
conditions. Democracy has declined and disappeared under stress in nations 
where it was poorly rooted; or it has been suppressed by outside force. 

The problem of the machine is everywhere; but whether these problems 
are met by democracy or nondemocracy depends upon local factors. 

Where democracy has failed, therefore, many local factors are respon¬ 
sible. When we examine these special conditions in America, we find that 
the chances of democratic survival are relatively good. 
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For one thing, democracy is deeply rooted in the life of our society. For 
another, America has a continuous history of national success. We have not 
been humiliated in defeat at the end of a desperate foreign war. We need 
no revenge. Then, too, we are forewarned; there is no need for America 
to slide unwittingly down the European path through private monopolism 
to dictatorship. European despotism is an instructive example of what to 
avoid on this side of the water. 

But the general condition of democratic survival is that it meets the 
needs of the time. It must cope with the problem of the machine. And if our 
analysis is correct, American democracy will live if it guides national policy 
in three directions: toward job security, toward security on a respected job, 
toward moderation of great differences in individual income. 

Public opinion is already informed, to some extent, of practicable means 
of coping with the problems of a machine society. The significant alterna¬ 
tives already have spokesmen; and the spokesmen mav well become more 
expert in their task of clarification. 

In a sense public opinion in America has been confused by the very 
uniqueness of the position occupied by this nation in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Alone among the major continents, America has been free to face the 
basic issues of the new century, free from the paralyzing dissensions of the 
recent past. To all intents and purposes the North American continent is 
a unified community, unified in the possession of stupendous natural re¬ 
sources, and in access to a single market. In contrast to Europe, our con¬ 
tinent has long been united. We attained a great measure of internal union, 
democracy and peace in the nineteenth century. 

Other continents stayed in the nineteenth century; they carried over 
into the twentieth century the internal conflicts that they were unable to 
overcome in the nineteenth. The continents of Europe, Asia and Africa 
were torn apart by contending states that fed on ancient animosities of 
space, class, race, and creed. America, on the other hand, faced the twen¬ 
tieth century with unity of aspiration in a rich and spacious continent. 
The American continental economy rests on a peaceful and united market. 

There is nothing so abstruse about these matters that they cannot be 
clarified to Americans. They are already dimly understood, but there is 
need of greater clarity. 

In particular, there is need of clarity about the position of America in 
the total historical process of our time. By perceiving the trends of the 
time, democracy can live and grow. Such basic clarity is an instrument of 
self-respect; men and women who are not clear about the part they play 
in the historical drama in which they move cannot entirely respect their 
own intelligence, hence they cannot wholly respect themselves. 

We know that clarity is no “once and for all” achievement; and it is 
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not to be confounded with the compulsive repetition of respected words. 
Clarity is a provisional picture of where events are going, and of what can 
be done under the circumstances to advance justice. 

Leaders of opinion may perceive that we are in an active phase of 
world revolutionary change. There is nothing unprecedented about this. 
The civilization of the West moves in great revolutionary waves that ap¬ 
pear to spread from definite centers and to continue until they lap the 
shores of every continent. The story of the West is the story of the rise and 
spread and restriction of new patterns of thought and deed. Each pattern, 
though related in detail to the old, is ever new in arrangement of com¬ 
ponent parts. New ways of talking and doing are forever combining in new 
ways to alter the tapestry of civilization. 

Although most Americans may think of revolution as a violent clash of 
rowdies in the street, it is not necessarily anything of the kind. A revolution 
may come silently. Violence often comes, if at all, when the revolution is 
already well advanced. New methods of production create new ways of 
making a living, and new groups come into existence. Persons who belong 
to new groups gradually take on new ways of thinking, feeling, acting. 
They focus their attention upon different aspects of reality than their neigh¬ 
bors, and their attitudes are subtly transformed as a result. Private and col¬ 
lective attitudes are no longer what they were; the basis has been laid for 
new currents in public and private opinion. 

That the machine society is a skill society is inadequately understood 
by public opinion. Yet certain basic figures about the population of coun¬ 
tries like the United States and Great Britain are informative in this regard. 
There has been an enormous increase in the white-collar skill group in 
recent decades. If we take 1870 as a base and compute the relative increase, 
we find that clerical and other salaried employees have expanded some¬ 
thing like sixfold in relation to other groups in the last sixty years. If we 
look at the brain workers, we find that they have increased about three¬ 
fold relative to the total population during the same sixty-year period. 

Other groupings of the population confirm the same conclusion: the 
machine society is a skill society. The professional skill group, together with 
the better paid clerical, commercial, managerial, “working on their own 
account” groups, constituted 35 per cent of the occupied population in 
1870. In 1930 the figure was 44 per cent. In England these groups account 
for one third of the occupied population. The occupational groups con¬ 
stituting the “middle classes” have doubled in England since the war. In 
the same period the lesser white-collar groups have increased threefold. 
(Figures are from Alvin Hansen, T. M. Sogge, and Colin Clark.) 

There are certain psychological consequences of acquiring skill. Skill 
can be acquired by discipline. The individual must suppress his impulses 
toward irrelevant activity. He must sacrifice the present for the future. But 
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all men are not born to sacrifice equally. Some men acquire skill easily 
because tney take readily to self-discipline; others find it arduous and re¬ 
pugnant. This is the sacrificial aspect of learning. In return for what the 
individual gives up in the present, we make promises of future happiness 
(success). “Strive and succeed” is the pithy motto that sums up the official 
attitude of our society. 

Some of the psychological consequences of the machine society work 
themselves out in the lives of the non-skill group. The non-skilled, or the 
possessors of superannuated or non-employed skills, sufier severe blows to 
their self-esteem. In the machine society deference goes to those who are 
skilled in technology and in control. This is a gadgeteering age that re¬ 
spects science, invention, control. The machine has cut a great gap between 
skilled and non-skilled. 

American public opinion is shocked by the violence and despotism that 
has attended the recent revolutions in other continents. We are only too 
acutely aware of the tragedies of war and civil strife that have disfigured 
the face of recent history. So grave are these events that no friend of Amer¬ 
ica or of humanity can wish for America to suffer the same sacrifices. We 
can clearly see that the task of America is to achieve the skill society, free 
from the distortions and the tragedies that have beset the skill revolution in 
other continents. 

Public opinion can see that America is in a remarkably advantageous 
position to march toward security on a respected job without giving up the 
practice of majority rule, and without going through the violent internal 
crises of other continents. The assets of America are plain to all: a peace¬ 
ful continental market, with abundant resources conducive to self-suffi¬ 
ciency; a long apprenticeship to the requirements of democratic govern¬ 
ment; a horrible European example of what to avoid. Above all, perhaps, 
is a unified middle class outlook. We have traditionally cherished no aris¬ 
tocracy of birth that looks down with contempt upon middle class concern 
with skill. We respect sacrifice, work, attainment. We are comparatively 
free from “bums” at the bottom of the social structure who believe that 
“society owes me a living,” or from gilded bums at the top of the social 
pyramid who expect the same indulgence. Whatever the imperfections, the 
American people have succeeded in making substantial strides toward a 
skill democracy in their own continent. 

In the future, as in the past, we must take the initiative in safeguarding 
our sister continent to the South from foreign encroachment. We can 
strengthen the cultural, economic and strategic bonds that join us in a 
common destiny and protect this hemisphere from invaders. 

Many of our abundant resources of men and material must be poured 
into the urgent task of military defense of this continent and this hemis¬ 
phere. Modern wars are conducted on four fronts: military, economic, 
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moral, organizational. Victory depends upon the eflScient development of 
every special instrument, and the proper integration of each in the total 
operation. 

The billions of dollars that are needed for continental security and de¬ 
velopment can be wisely spent for a balanced program of military, eco¬ 
nomic, moral and organizational defense. 

The emergency affords a remarkable opportunity for the moral defense 
of America, notably by putting an end to the invidious distinction between 
those who are employed in government and in private enterprise. 

The enemies of America will wage war for the capture of American 
opinion, and we may safely predict that this campaign will proceed by 
other measures than frontal attack. They will incite every group against 
every other group in the nation. In particular, this means ringing the 
changes upon every conceivable difference of racial, religious, sectional, 
and economic characteristic. No doubt one of the most insidious jibes will 
continue to be aimed at “plutocratic democracy.” 

The best defense against sneers at “pluto-democrats” is not to deserve 
them. Americans are not jealous of moderately big incomes. Only when 
bigness verges on monopoly, and when there is hereditary transmission of 
influence to incompetents, do Americans harbor resentment. 

Public opinion can continue to be clarified about the need of social bal¬ 
ance and regularity; the vital significance of such basic relationships is 
increased, not diminished, by crisis. 

Througliout this book wc have stressed the imperative need of clarity, 
of clarity about the ends and means of justice through public opinion. 
Clarity must include insight into the trend of world affairs, and a rational 
understanding of how democracy can survive and develop. 

In this connection we have pointed out the trends toward job security, 
security on a respected job, and moderation of huge differences of indi¬ 
vidual income. The sacrifice of democracy is not a fundamental trend of the 
times; democracy can live or die, depending upon local factors. Indeed, 
democracy is itself one of the longrun requirements of the skill society; it 
is eclipsed where it comes into irreconcilable conflict with the demand for 
security on a respected job. 

If our analysis is correct, America, almost alone among the continents, 
can meet the needs of the time without giving up the rule of the majority. 
Public opinion, instructed by failures elsewhere, can demand proper means 
of harmonizing the use of machines with justice, with man s fundamental 
craving for self-respect. In America we can achieve democracy through 
public opinion. 
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If the freedom of the press is freighted with the responsibility of providing 
the current intelligence needed by a free society, we have to discover what 
a free society requires. Its requirements in America today are greater in 
variety, quantity, and quality than those of any previous societv in any 
age. They are the requirements of a self-governing republic of continental 
size, whose doings have become, within a generation, matters of common 
concern in new and important ways. Its internal arrangements, from being 
thought of mainly as matters of private interest and automatic market ad¬ 
justments, have become affairs of conflict and conscious compromise among 
organized groups, whose powers appear not to be bounded by “natural 
law,” economic or other. Externally, it has suddenly assumed a leading 
role in the attempt to establish peaceful relationships among all the states 
on the globe. 

Today our society needs, first, a truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent 
account of the day's events in a context which gives them meaning; second, 
a forum for the exchange of comment and criticism; third, a means of pro¬ 
jecting the opinions and attitudes of the groups in the society to one an¬ 
other; fourth, a method of presenting and clarifying the goals and values 
of the society; and, fifth, a way of reaching every member of the society by 
the currents of information, thought, and feeling which the press supplies. 

The Commission has no idea that these five ideal demands can ever be 
completely met. All of them cannot be met by any one medium; some do 
not apply at all to a particular unit; nor do all apply with equal relevance 
to all parts of the communications industry. The Commission does not sup¬ 
pose that these standards will be new to the managers of the press; they are 
drawn largely from their professions and practices. 

Reprinted from A Free and Responsible Press: Report of the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press (1947), pp. 20-29, by permission of the publisher. (Copyright, 1947, by The 
University of Chicago Press.) 
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A Truthful, Comprehensive, and Intelligent Account of the 
Day's Events in a Context which Gives Them Meaning 

The first requirement is that the media should be accurate. They should 
not he. 

Here the first link in the chain of responsibility is the reporter at the 
source of the news. He must be careful and competent. He must estimate 
correctly which sources are most authoritative. He must prefer firsthand 
observation to hearsay. He must know what questions to ask, what things to 
observe, and which items to report. His employer has the duty of training 
him to do his work as it ought to be done. 

Of equal importance with reportorial accuracy are the identification of 
fact as fact and opinion as opinion, and their separation, so far as possible. 
This is necessary all the way from the reporter’s file, up through the copy 
and makeup desks and editorial offices, to the final, published product. The 
distinction cannot, of course, be made absolute. There is no fact without a 
context and no factual report which is uncolored by the opinions of the 
reporter. But modern conditions require greater effort than ever to make 
the distinction between fact and opinion. In a simpler order of society pub¬ 
lished accounts of events within the experience of the community could be 
compared with other sources of information. Today this is usually impos¬ 
sible. The account of an isolated fact, however accurate in itself, may be 
misleading and, in effect, untrue. 

The greatest danger here is in the communication of information inter¬ 
nationally. The press now bears a responsibility in all countries, and par¬ 
ticularly in democratic countries, where foreign policies are responsive to 
popular majorities, to report international events in such a way that they 
can be understood. It is no longer enough to report the fact truthfully. 
It is now necessary to report the truth about the fact. 

In this country a similar obligation rests upon the press in reporting 
domestic news. The country has many groups which are partially insulated 
from one another and which need to be interpreted to one another. Factu¬ 
ally correct but substantially untrue accounts of the behavior of members 
of one of these social islands can intensify the antagonisms of others toward 
them. A single incident will be accepted as a sample of group action unless 
the press has given a flow of information and interpretation concerning the 
relations between two racial groups such as to enable the reader to set a 
single event in its proper perspective. If it is allowed to pass as a sample of 
such action, the requirement that the press present an accurate account of 
the day's events in a context which gives them meaning has not been met. 
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A Forum for the Exchange of Comment and Criticism 

The second requirement means that the great agencies oi mass com¬ 
munication should regard themselves as common carriers of public dis¬ 
cussion.^ The units of the press have in varying degrees assumed this func¬ 
tion and should assume the responsibility s which go with it, more generally 
and more explicitly. 

It is vital to a free society that an idea should not be stifled by the cir¬ 
cumstances of its birth. The press cannot and should not be expected to 
print everybody’s ideas. But the giant units can and should assume the duty 
of publishing significant ideas contrary to their own, as a matter of objec¬ 
tive reporting, distinct from their proper function of advocacy. Their con¬ 
trol over the various ways of reaching the ear of America is such that, if 
they do not publish ideas which differ from their own, those ideas will 
never reach the ear of America. If that happens, one of the chief reasons 
for the freedom which these giants claim disappears. 

Access to a unit of the press acting as a common carrier is possible in 
a number of ways, all of which, however, involve selection on the part of 
the managers of the unit. The individual whose views are not represented 
on an editorial page may reach an audience through a public statement re¬ 
ported as news, through a letter to the editor, through a statement printed 
in advertising space, or through a magazine article. But some seekers for 
space are bound to be disappointed and must resort to pamphlets or such 
duplicating devices as will spread their ideas to such public as will attend 
to them. 

But all the important viewpoints and interests in the society should be 
represented in its agencies of mass communication. Those who have these 
viewpoints and interests cannot count on explaining them to their fellow- 
citizens through newspapers or radio stations of their own. Even if they 
could make the necessary investment, they could have no assurance that 
their publications would be read or their programs heard by the public 
outside their own adherents. An ideal combination would include general 
media, inevitably solicitous to present their own views, but setting forth 
other views fairly. As checks on their fairness, and partial safeguards against 
ignoring important matters, more specialized media of advocacy have a 
vital place. In the absence of such a combination the partially insulated 
groups in society will continue to be insulated. The unchallenged assump¬ 
tions of each group will continue to harden into prejudice. The mass me- 

^By the use of this analogy the Commission does not intend to suggest that the 
agencies of communication should be subject to the legal obligations of common carriers, 
such as compulsory reception of all applicants for space, the regulation of rates, etc. 
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dium reaches across all groups; through the mass medium they can come 
to understand one another. 

Whether a unit of the press is an advocate or a common carrier, it 
ought to identify the sources of its facts, opinions, and arguments so that 
the reader or listener can judge them. Persons who are presented with 
facts, opinions, and arguments are properly influenced by the general reli¬ 
ability of those who offer them. If the veracity of statements is to be ap¬ 
praised, those who offer them must be known. 

Identification of source is necessary to a free society. Democracy, in 
time of peace, at least, has a justifiable confidence that full and free dis¬ 
cussion will strengthen rather than weaken it. But, if the discussion is to 
have the effect for which democracy hopes, if it is to be really full and 
free, the names and the characters of the participants must not be hidden 
from view. 

The Projection of a Representative Picture of the 
Constituent Groups in the Society 

This requirement is closely related to the two preceding. People make 
decisions in large part in terms of favorable or unfavorable images. They 
relate fact and opinion to stereotypes. Today the motion picture, the radio, 
the book, the magazine, the newspaper, and the comic strip are principal 
agents in creating and perpetuating these conventional conceptions. When 
the images they portray fail to present the social group truly, they tend to 
pervert judgment. 

Such failure may occur indirectly and incidentally. Even if nothing is 
said about the Chinese in the dialogue of a film, yet if the Chinese appear 
in a succession of pictures as sinister drug addicts and militarists, an image 
of China is built which needs to be balanced by another. If the Negro 
appears in the stories published in magazines of national circulation only 
as a servant, if children figure constantly in radio dramas as impertinent 
and ungovernable brats—the image of the Negro and the American child is 
distorted. The plugging of special color and “hate” words in radio and 
press dispatches, in advertising copy, in news stories—such words as “ruth¬ 
less,” “confused,” “bureaucratic”—performs inevitably the same image-mak¬ 
ing function. 

Responsible performance here simply means that the images repeated 
and emphasized be such as are in total representative of the social group as 
it is. The truth about any social group, though it should not exclude its 
weaknesses and vices, includes also recognition of its values, its aspirations, 
and its common humanity. The Commission holds to the faith that if peo¬ 
ple are exposed to the inner truth of the life of a particular group, they will 
gradually build up respect for and understanding of it. 
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The Presentation and Clarification of the 
Goals and Values of the Society 

The press has a similar responsibility with regard to the values and goals 
of our society as a whole. The mass media, whether or not they wish to 
do so, blur or clarify these ideals as they report the failings and achieve¬ 
ments of every day.^ The Commission does not call upon the press to senti¬ 
mentalize, to manipulate the facts for the purpose of painting a rosy pic¬ 
ture. The Commission believes in realistic reporting of the events and 
forces that militate against the attainment of social goals as well as those 
which work for them. We must recognize, however, that the agencies of 
mass communication are an educational instrument, perhaps the most 
powerful there is; and they must assume a responsibility like that of educa¬ 
tors in stating and clarifying the ideals toward which the community should 
strive. 

Full Access to the Day's Intelligence 

It is obvious that the amount of current information required by the 
citizens in a modern industrial society is far greater than that required 
in any earlier day. We do not assume that all citizens at all times will actu¬ 
ally use all the material they receive. By necessity or choice large numbers 
of people voluntarily delegate analysis and decision to leaders whom they 
trust. Such leadership in our society is freely chosen and constantly chang¬ 
ing; it is informal, unofficial, and flexible. Any citizen may at any time 
assume the power of decision. In this way government is carried on by 
consent. 

But such leadership does not alter the need for the wide distribution of 
news and opinion. The leaders are not identified; we can inform them 
only by making information available to everybody. 

The five requirements listed in this chapter suggest what our society is 
entitled to demand of its press. We can now proceed to examine the tools, 
the structure, and the performance of the press to see how it is meeting 
these demands. 

2 A striking indication of the continuous need to renew the basic values of our so¬ 
ciety is given in the recent poll of public opinion by the National Opinion Research Cen¬ 
ter at Denver, in which one out of every three persons polled did not think the news¬ 
papers should be allowed to criticize the American form of government, even in peace¬ 
time. Only 57 per cent thought that the Socialist party should be allowed, in peacetime, 
to publish newspapers in the United States. Another jpoll revealed that less than a fourth 
of those questioned had a “reasonably accurate idea’^ of what the Bill of Rights is. Here 
is widespread ignorance with regard to the value most cherished by the press—its own 
freedom—which seems only dimly understood by many of its consumers. 
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Let us summarize these demands in another way. 

The character of the service required of the American press by the 
American people differs from the service previously demanded, first, in this 
—that it is essential to the operation of the economy and to the government 
of the Republic. Second, it is a service of greatly increased responsibilities 
both as to the quantity and as to the quality of the information required. 
In terms of quantity, the information about themselves and about their 
world made available to the American people must be as extensive as the 
range of their interests and concerns as citizens of a self-governing, indus¬ 
trialized community in the closely integrated modern world. In terms of 
quality, the information provided must be provided in such a form, and 
with so scrupulous a regard for the wholeness of the truth and the fairness 
of its presentation, that the American people may make for themselves, 
by the exercise of reason and of conscience, the fundamental decisions 
necessary to the direction of their government and of their lives. 
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THE STANDARD BY WHICH THE PRESS 
SHOULD BE JUDGED 


Any judgment of the performance of the Press will necessarily depend 
upon the standard from which it is derived. At least three distinct stand¬ 
ards appear to us to be relevant, and to be implicit in judgments that are 
commonly made. 

The Press as an Instrument of Information and Instruction 

The Press may be judged, first, as the chief agency for instructing the 
public on the main issues of the day. The importance of this function needs 
no emphasis. 

The democratic form of society demands of its members an active and 
intelligent participation in the affairs of their community, whether local or 
national. It assumes that they are suflSciently well informed about the issues 
of the day to be able to form the broad judgments required by an election, 
and to maintain between elections the vigilance necessary in those whose 
governors are their servants and not their masters. More and more it de¬ 
mands also an alert and informed participation not only in purely political 
processes but also in the efforts of the community to adjust its social and 
economic life to increasingly complex circumstances. Democratic society, 
therefore, needs a clear and truthful account of events, of their background 
and their causes; a forum for discussion and informed criticism; and a 
means whereby individuals and groups can express a point of view or ad¬ 
vocate a cause. 

The responsibility for fulfilling these needs unavoidably rests in large 
measure upon the Press, that is on the newspapers and the periodicals, 
which are the main source from which information, discussion, -and ad¬ 
vocacy reach the public. In recent years this function has been shared with 
the radio; but the impermanence of broadcasting, together with the limita- 
Reprinted from Report of the Royal Commission on the Press, 1947-49, pp. 100-106. 
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tions on the quantity and character of controversial material which can be 
diffused over the air, still leaves the Press in a central position. A useful 
service is being rendered on a small scale by the factual publications of 
specialist societies and learned bodies, such as the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs and the British Society for International Understanding; 
and a number of newsletters of differing value supply information and com¬ 
ment to subscribers; but any shortcomings of the Press in this field are un¬ 
likely to be adequately made good by any other agency. 

The Press's Standard for Itself 

The second standard of judgment which may be applied to the Press 
is that enunciated by its own spokesmen. It does not differ very greatly 
from the first, but is somewhat lower. 

The proprietors of newspapers gave some indication of the conception 
entertained by the Press of the functions of newspapers and the standards 
proper to them in their replies to one of our questionnaires. The question¬ 
naire asked: 

Question 2. What is the proper function of a newspaper? What is the char¬ 
acter and extent of its responsibility to the public? 

Question 1. Do you agree with the American Commission on Freedom of 
the Press that tho.se who operate the Press have a duty to give expression to ideas 
which the processes of free speech have brought to public attention, whether or 
not they agree with them? 

Question. 8. Should a paper be a mouthpiece of a particular set of opinions 
or should it presemt several points of view on a given topic? 

Question 9. Do you believe that news and opinion should be strictly sep¬ 
arated? 

Question 10. What do you regard as a reasonable standard of accuracy? Does 
it include not merely the correctness of the facts stated, but also the statement of 
all relevant facts? 

The commonest reply to the first question was, in effect, “to report news 
and comment upon it,” but there was some elaboration of this. For example, 
Odhams Press Ltd. wrote; 

The chief function of a newspaper is to report current events and interpret 
them to its readers. It is also an important and proper function of the Press to 
comment on matters of public interest for the guidance of the public, to inform, 
educate, entertain and enlighten its readers, and to provide a forum for the ex¬ 
pression and exchange of opinion. 

The advertising columns of the modern newspapers have an important func¬ 
tion as part of the machinery of commerce, and they are used to an increasing 
degree by Government departments and national corporations for giving informa¬ 
tion to the public. 

A newspaper has a responsibility to the public to report facts as accurately 
and as fully as the circumstances of publication allow and to be honest in the 
expression of opinion. 
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That news and comment should be given fully and fairly was emphasised 
by others. London Express Newspaper Ltd. wrote: 

Editorial staffs freely assume (in our opinion) the following moral obligations 
to the public:— 

(i) that of giving in the newspaper a correct and balanced account of what 
is happening, 

(ii) that of expressing opinions on controversial matters in such a way as to 
advance, by fair argument, tendencies, purposes, etc., that appear to be desirable. 

Co-operative Press Ltd. (which publishes Reynolds News) wrote of a news¬ 
paper's responsibility “to strive constantly to report fairly and objectively 
what is significant while expressing its own opinions clearly and forcibly"; 
and Associated Newspapers Ltd. of responsibility “to publish all the im¬ 
portant news with as much detail as space permits.” And the Newspaper 
Society, representing the proprietors of provincial newspapers, wrote: 

The proper function of a newspaper is to report fairly, accurately and ob¬ 
jectively local and/or national and/or international news, according to its par¬ 
ticular field; to provide, when necessary, fair, accurate and objective background 
information to enable the public to understand news items; to comment upon 
important subjects; to diagnose, express and lead public opinion and to give ex¬ 
pression to this in the form of letters to the editor; and to further any political 
opinions it may hold. 

Some replies referred to the interests of readers as the criterion of what 
constitutes news. Daily Mirror Newspapers, for example, said: 

A newspaper’s function is threefold, to publish news (serious or otherwise) 
of interest to its readers, to publish opinionative articles and readers’ letters on 
current topics, to express its own opinion. 

Kemsley Newspapers Ltd., in the course of a long reply, said: 

... if a newspaper desires to attain importance and stability it must tell its 
readers what has happened within the compass over which their interests are 
spread. 

and The Observer Ltd. said: 

The space allotted to any subject must be influenced by the judgment of the 
editorial staff, both on the importance of the subject and consequent willingness 
to read about it, taking into consideration the particular class of reader which 
their paper serves. 

While there was general agreement that a newspaper has a right, and 
possibly a duty, to formulate and express its own opinions, there was some 
difference on the question whether, and to what extent, it should publish 
those of others. It was generally agreed on the one hand that, in the words 
of Odhams Press Ltd., “there is no obligation on any of the several units 
of the Press to provide a universal platform" for the propagation of ideas, 
and on the other that opinions which by reason either of their importance 
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or of their general interest have become news, ought to be reported whether 
or not the newspapers agree with them. Some undertakings thought that 
this was as far as a paper was bound to go and that it was under no obliga¬ 
tion in ventilating a particular topic to present opinions upon it other than 
its own. The Observer Ltd. suggested that it was "preferable that news¬ 
papers should make their own standpoint clear and explicit . . . than that 
they should pretend to an impartiality which is delusive'*—a point of view 
expressed in somewhat similar terms by Odhams Press Ltd. and the Co¬ 
operative Press Ltd. On the other hand, The Times Publishing Co. Ltd., 
referring to the duty of the newspaper to give news, said: "Provision of 
news certainly includes the presentation of current ideas, whether or not 
the newspaper approves of them, in reported speeches, published corre¬ 
spondence, articles and book reviews"; and Kemsley Newspapers Ltd., re¬ 
ferring to feature and news columns as distinct from leading articles, said: 
“it is better where there are strong cleavages of view to present the diflFer- 
ing opinions." 

The replies to Question 10 emphasised the importance attached to ac¬ 
curacy. "The only standard of accuracy which we find tolerable,” wrote 
London Express Newspaper Ltd., "is complete accuracy.” But this reply and 
others suggested that accuracy did not always include the statement of all 
relevant facts: some would of necessity be omitted, either because they 
were not available at the time of publication, or because there was no space 
for them. In the main the replies referred to factual accuracy, but the Peo¬ 
ple’s Press Printing Society Ltd. (which publishes the Daily Worker) re¬ 
marked: "Accuracy in a newspaper is not only a matter of the correctness 
of the news that it carries, but of the accuracy with which the newspaper as 
a whole reflects the significant news of the day." 

There was general, and frequently emphatic, agreement that news and 
opinion should be strictly separated, qualified in some cases only by the 
suggestion that, especially in newspapers of the present size, some news 
may be contained in opinion columns, and by reservations for the articles of 
specialists such as political or industrial correspondents. It was suggested 
that it was legitimate for special correspondents to report the news and at 
the same time comment upon it, provided that their articles were distin¬ 
guishable from straight news reports. Kemsley Newspapers Ltd., one of the 
undertakings which made this point, added: "Neither in headlines nor in 
the text should propaganda be allowed to colour news." 

The Press as an Industry 

The third standard by which the Press may be judged regards the Press 
less as a public service than as a great industry concerned with the col¬ 
lection and diffusion of news. 
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The idea of what constitutes news varies from office to office: a papers 
standard of news values is one of the most'distinctive facets of its person¬ 
ality. There are, however, certain elements common to all conceptions of 
news. To be news an event must first be interesting to the public, and the 
public for this purpose means for each paper the people who read that 
paper, and others like them. Second, and equally important, it must be 
new, and newness is measured in newspaper offices in terms of minutes. 
This follows partly from the notion that the public is more interested in 
what occurred last night than in what occurred yesterday morning, and 
partly from the fact that a newspaper is created afresh every day. Each 
issue is designed as something separate and distinct from every other issue 
and tends inevitably to concentrate on what has occurred since the last was 
published and to avoid repeating what has already been said. 

If news must be both new and interesting, which of the new events 
occurring every day are held to be of the greatest and most general in¬ 
terest? The replies to a question to this effect in our questionnaire suggest 
that the answer is: those concerning sport, followed by news about people, 
news of strange or amusing adventures, tragedies, accidents, and crimes, 
news, that is, whose sentiment or excitement brings some colour into life. 
Mr. Francis Williams, an ex-editor of the Daily Herald, said: . . over the 
large field of readership of newspapers there is a demand for something 
bright and interesting, a sort of ‘cocktair before the meal rather than the 
solid meal”; and a sub-editor on the Daily Express added: “. . . we as news¬ 
papers are not concerned with what will appear important to posterity. 
What we have to do is to produce something which will seem, if not im¬ 
portant, at least interesting to the man in the street, and to the man in the 
street the daffodils in Regent's Park are often more important . . . than 
a massacre in Chungking.” 

The replies to the questionnaire did not rate interest in public affairs 
very high, though many undertakings thought that it was increasing, partly 
as a result of education, but mainly because of the increased impact of 
politics, and particularly of Government activity, on the lives of ordinary 
people. The latter point suggests that interest in public affairs is intermit¬ 
tent and varies in intensity with the range of the reader's experience and 
the relevance to his own affairs of a given event. Explaining the great prom¬ 
inence given in the Daily Mail to an announcement of an increase in the 
price of coal and the paper's comparative lack of interest in the causes of 
the increase, the editor of the Daily Mail said: “I think what would be in 
the mind of the sub-editor would be this: the public to whom he is selling 
his newspaper, his readers, are more interested in the fact that the price 
of coal is going up than that the cost of production is getting more and 
more difficult.” The public's taste in news of public affairs to some extent 
reffects, or is thought to reflect, its taste in news generally, and the exciting 
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and exceptional features of afiFairs are considered to have a higher news 
value than the normal daily events and the background which gives them 
meaning. 

The reader's taste in political news is affected by his own political opin¬ 
ions, especially if they are strong. Members of a political party are naturally 
more interested in the speeches of their own leaders than in those of the 
opposing party, and most readers probably prefer news which confirms 
their own opinions to news which does not. The Co-operative Press Ltd. 
said in reply to our questionnaire: “If a newspaper does not reflect the 
limitations and prejudices of at least a considerable section of the public, it 
will soon cease to exist, for it will find no buyers.” 

Newspapers are not guided entirely in their conception of news by 
what the majority wants: most of them feel some obligation to rc^port mat¬ 
ters which they believe to be important, even if these interest only a 
minority. But their judgment, like the reader s, is affected by political opin¬ 
ion. Opponents of the Government will think it important that the public 
should be informed of the Government s shortcomings, while its supporters 
will with equal honesty think it more important to inform the public of the 
Government’s achievements. 

The Standard to Be Applied 

In our view no standard of judgment can be wholly relevant which 
fails to take some account of the bases both of the first of these standards 
and of the third. The Press is not purely an agency for the political educa¬ 
tion of the public, much though democratic society may need such an 
agency. On the other hand, it cannot be considered purely as an industry: 
the inescapable fact that it is the main source of information, discussion, 
and advocacy imposes upon it responsibilities greater than those resting on 
an industry which does not deal in information and ideas. 

The first standard fails to allow for the fact that the primary business 
of a newspaper undertaking is to sell newspapers. Only by selling news¬ 
papers can such an undertaking maintain its existence. Given a free choice 
people will buy only newspapers which interest them, and a newspaper 
must consequently either gauge accurately what the public wants and sup¬ 
ply it, or persuade the public to accept something different. The latter can 
be done only slowly and within narrow limits, and while most newspapers 
do contain material of minority interest, they arc bound to cater for the 
most part for what they believe—on the basis of considerable study—to be 
the tastes of the majority. 

If, however, public demand plays so large a part in determining what 
a newspaper publishes, it is apparent that a newspaper catering for a mass 
public will be led to adopt a concept of news nearer to that indicated in 
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paragraphs above than to the clear and truthful account of events and their 
background and causes which our first standard demands. 

The first standard is not, therefore, wholly relevant; but if it is set 
too high, the third may be set too low. Though a newspaper is a com¬ 
mercial enterprise it does not follow that it need necessarily pursue com¬ 
mercial advantage without limit. A newspaper whose financial position is 
precarious will, it is true, be compelled to concern itself almost entirely 
with money-making; but a successful undertaking seldom aims exclusively 
at profit; it is also interested in its own conception of success, and that con¬ 
ception may include a regard for the responsibilities imposed on the Press 
by the part which it plays in the life of the communit)’. 

The statements of the proprietors assume that the acceptance of certain 
public responsibilities is compatible with the successful conduct of a news¬ 
paper as a commercial undertaking. We believe that a standard by which 
the Press can reasonably be judged can be based on this assumption; but 
that the standard enunciated by the Press itself is somewhat idealised in 
relation to practice and tends to make too little allowance for the fact that 
the Press is an industry. 

It follows from what we have said about public demand that not all 
newspapers can perform the same degree of public service, or be expected 
to observe the same standards. How each paper can best tell the public 
what it ought to know will depend both on the tastes and education of the 
particular section of the public to which it is addressed and on the charac¬ 
ter of the paper itself. If a paper’s public looks to it almost entirely for 
entertainment, the amount of serious information it can communicate is 
small. 

There are, however, two essential requirements which in our view news¬ 
papers individually and the Press collectively ought to fulfil, and we pro¬ 
pose to take these as our own standard of judgment. They form a standard 
more modest and, we believe, more in accordance with reality than the 
first and second of the three hypothetical standards which we have dis¬ 
cussed, but more in accordance with the aspirations of the Press than the 
third. 

The first of these requirements is that if a newspaper purports to record 
and discuss public affairs, it should at least record them truthfully. It may 
express what opinions it pleases—and nothing we may say hereafter is 
intended to criticise the opinions of any newspaper, or to question its right 
to express them—but opinions should be advocated without suppressing 
or distorting the relevant facts. If a paper adheres to a political party it 
should be plain to the reader that it does so, but from the columns of opin¬ 
ion, not from the colouring given to the news. A paper s politics and those 
of its readers will inevitably and legitimately affect its judgment of the rela¬ 
tive interest of certain items of news, but the news it reports it should 
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report truthfully and without excessive bias. The second requirement is that 
the number and variety of newspapers should be such that the Press as a 
whole gives an opportunity for aU important points of view to be effectively 
presented in terms of the varying standards of taste, political opinion, and 
education among the principal groups of the population. 

These two requirements are not stated as alternatives: they are com¬ 
plementary. We recognise that even if they are satisfied, the pre-occupation 
of the Press with the exceptional, and the limited range of interests of the 
readers of any paper, must continue to throw the picture of events pre¬ 
sented by the Press out of focus; but if the Press gives its readers the means 
of forming judgments on the problems of most immediate interest to them, 
that is perhaps as much as need be asked of it at present. 
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Problems of Research Design 

Ainalysis of the methodolo^i,y of puhlic opinion research has produced a 
voluminous literature dtirin^^ the past fifteen years. Technical advances 
have been made on most problems. Since there are such a larp^e number of 
particiAlar technical matters whic h reepUre and have been ^iven attention 
by the field, it has been necessary here to present only a set of examples of 
research methods in public opinion. The articles and excerpts have been 
selected as illustrative of some of the central aspects involved in the meth- 
odolof'tj of opinion research. A number of other problems, notably those 
relating attitude research to communication research (e.g. audience analy¬ 
sis ), have been excluded for lack of space. 

The problems of public opinion methodology arc classified under three 
headings: problems of research design, problems of data collection, and 
problems of analysis. The articles included under the first heading are 
designed to repre.sent issues involved in the formulation of research in three 
major approaches. Maccoby and Holt discuss the sample survey; Lazars- 
feld, the panel technique; Samuel Stouffer, the use of experiments. The 
approach of Mass Observation, which comes close to the case study 
method, has been included as a fourth. 

As illustrative of problems of data collection, we have included articles 
on the sources of bias, sample design, and interview construction. Korn- 
hausers analysis represents a systematic review of the sources of bias in 
attitude surveys. Hansen and Hauser seek to evaluate the issues involved in 
the two major approaches to sampling—area sampling and quota control- 
while Lazarsfeld discusses the advantages and uses of open ended inter¬ 
views as compared with the more direct and standardized interviewing 
approach. Among other problems of data collection facing public opinion 
researchers, for which we have not included articles, are interviewer bias, 
the non-respondent, use of mail questionnaires, the use of projective tests 
and group interviews, and techniques for classifying attitude data. 
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The problems of analysis and reporting of opinion data are crucial 
if misleading results are to be avoided. Katz formulates a number of rules 
for the interpretation of survey data, while the Social Science Research 
CounciTs report on **The Pre-Election Polls of 1948” analyzes a well known 
case of error. Finally, the article by Blumer presents the position of a critic 
of the mode of reasoning involved in public opinion research. 

Developing public opinion research methods is a most active branch 
of social science. Currently, the interest of research groups in substantive 
problems is producing eforts to refine techniques of sampling, to control 
interviewer bias, to perfect new methods of scaling and to apply projective 
tests. There is also considerable interest in modifying procedures so as to 
make them applicable in foreign areas, especially in the so-called undevel¬ 
oped countries. The results of these efforts are certain to produce a new 
body of technique and to render our present approaches out of date. 
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HOW SURVEYS ARE MADE 


The surveying of public attitudes and o]iinions during recent years has 
attracted an increasingly large audience. The “publie opinion polls” now 
share newspaper space with the most omniscient columnists and during 
pre-election weeks they become' front-page news. 

To most people, who know about polls only what they read in the news¬ 
papers, surveying must appc'ar to be a transparently simple procedure. 
The questions asked seem obvious enough and the percentages always add 
to a hundred. They seldom suspect the tortuous and detailed labors which 
lie behind the neat columns of figures. For many such followers of public 
opinion the final results are doubtless the only part of the process of sur¬ 
veying that has any interest, but there are others who are not so easily 
satisfied. 

This article is meant for those people, not themselves expert in survey¬ 
ing, whose interest in public opinion includes a curiosity as to how the 
surveys are made, and perhaps an interest in the possibilities of using the 
polling procedure in their own organizations or communities. It is not 
intended as a manual of instructions for beginning pollers; no short article 
could serve such a purpose adequately. It proposes to describe briefly the 
major steps that are followed in surveying and to answer thereby some 
of the common questions as to the techniques which lie behind survey 
findings. 

The first step in any survey, as in any other planned observation, is to 
define the question which the survey is to answer. The more clearly the 
objectives of the study are specified, the more likely it is to yield clear- 
cut results. 

Usually the definition of objectives begins with a broad, general state¬ 
ment of the problem and then turns to a listing of all the items of informa¬ 
tion the survey will gather. The survey director must analyze his problem 

Reprinted from The Journal of Social Issues, Vol, 2 (1946), pp. 44-56, by permission of 
the authors and publishers. 
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carefully to make sure that he includes in his study as many of the pertinent 
aspects of his problem as he can. It is his responsibility to find out as much 
as he can in this planning stage about the important factors bearing on the 
subject of the study. 

Suppose we consider as an example the problem of conducting a sur¬ 
vey on public attitudes toward taxes. It is necessary to define the problem 
by specifying what varieties of taxes the survey will cover. Attitudes toward 
federal taxes may be different from attitudes toward state and local taxes, 
and the survey may deal with all or only some of these. If the survey is 
to deal with both income taxes* and sales taxes, a distinction must be made 
between them in the detailed plans for the survey. The administration of 
tax policy would be an important consideration; public reactions to the 
tax forms, dates and methods of payment should be studied. An effort 
might be made to find out the extent to which people would be willing 
to see public services curtailed for the sake of reducing taxes. Full under¬ 
standing of the attitudes in this area would require data on the level of 
public information about taxes. Do people know what the tax rates are? 
Do they know what the money is used for? The survey should also cover 
the relation, if any, between attitudes toward taxes and other attitudes and 
personal attributes of the people interviewed. Do attitudes toward taxes 
differ in different income and education groups? How are they correlated 
with attitudes toward other governmental activities? 

The survey director must consider all these aspects of his problem. It 
may be that he will not be able to deal with them all, because of limitations 
of time or money and he will therefore have to limit the scope of the survey. 
His goal is to specify what aspects of the subject he will cover, and to 
anticipate exactly what tables he will want in his final report. 

While most studies require a single survey of one particular group, this 
is not always the case. Surveys may be designed in a variety of ways, 
depending on the objectives of the study. It may be desirable for some 
purposes to survey two contrasting communities or industrial plants and 
to compare the two sets of results. In studies where it is important to 
measure changes or trends in opinions or behavior, a group of people may 
be selected as respondents and this group may be interviewed several 
times at specified intervals. When studying cause-and-effect relationships 
it is sometimes possible to use experimental techniques. To study the effects 
of a certain motion picture on attitudes, for example, two similar groups 
might be selected, an "experimental” group who would be shown the film 
and a "control” group who would not. The influence of the picture on the 
attitudes of the experimental group could then be studied. 

As part of the basic planning of the survey, the survey director must 
define exactly the group to be covered by the survey. If he is studying the 
opinions of the American people on a certain issue, the group to be studied 
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(the “universe”) will probably be the entire adult population. If he is 
making a morale survey within a certain factory, the universe might be all 
the employees in the factory. Or perhaps the survey is to cover only the 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, not the clerical and managerial 
staff. 

When the group to be studied has been decided upon, the next question 
to be answered is: Can the survey include a contact with each member of 
the group? In a study of employees’ morale, it may be possible to inter¬ 
view every employee. In a nation-wide public opinion survey, however, it 
is obviously impossible to poll each adult person in the country. More 
often than not, a survey must be based upon a sample of the universe. 
Some individuals must be selected from the universe in such a way that 
they will represent all the people in the universe. 

The most reliable way to choose the individuals to be included in a 
sample survey is to use some random method of selection. Selecting at 
random means using some automatic method of choosing which gives each 
individual in the group to be studied an equal chance (or at least a known 
chance) of being in the sample. To take a random sample of the members 
of an organization, for example, one might take every tenth card in the 
membership file. To decide which card to take as the first case, one might 
open a book at random and take the last digit of the page number. Experi¬ 
ence in survey work has demonstrated that if, instead of selecting at ran¬ 
dom, a surveyor tries to pick a representative sample by choosing certain 
people or places that he believes are representative, a biased sample will 
probably result. When surveys are based on random sampling, the probable 
size of the sampling error can be computed mathematically. The errors in 
a sample which has not been selected by random methods cannot be esti¬ 
mated in any precise way. 

There are many pitfalls in choosing a random sample, many ways in 
which bias may creep in and prevent the selection from being truly random. 
Suppose interviewers have been sent to certain blocks in a city and told 
to visit every fifth dwelling on each block. In counting dwellings, there is 
danger that the interviewers will miss alley dwellings, basement apart¬ 
ments, servants* quarters over garages, and other inconspicuous households. 
It is evident that if this happened the sample would be biased in the direc¬ 
tion of having too few people in the lower income groups. 

Bias may be created when no attempt is made to include in the sample 
those people who are hard to find at home. If the interviewers take all their 
interviews in households where they find someone home the first time they 
call, it is clear that people who are not home much do not have an equal 
chance of coming into the sample. It is well known to surveyors that people 
who stay home a good deal differ as a group from people who dd not. 

When samples are taken from lists of names there is danger that the 
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list will be incomplete. This was apparently partly responsible for the mis¬ 
carriage of the Literary Digest poll of the 1936 presidential election. The 
sample used by the Digest, purporting to represent all voters, was taken 
from such sources as lists of telephone subscribers. This meant that people 
without telephones (on the average from a lower socio-economic level ^than 
people with telephones) were not represented adequately. An additional 
bias was probably introduced by the fact that the poll depended on people 
mailing in the post-cards which they received. The people who mailed in 
their cards were probably not comparable to the people who did not. 

Bias may also be introduced into a sample by allowing the interviewers 
freedom in the choice of the people to be interviewed. In some polling 
operations, interviewers are told the number of interviews to take, and they 
are told that these interviews must be distributed in certain ways. For 
example, an interviewer might be instructed to take one-half of his inter¬ 
views with men, the other half with women; one-tenth with Negroes, nine- 
tenths with whites; and one-fourth of the interviews from each of four 
income groups. Aside from these restrictions, the interviewer has freedom 
of choice, and it is evident that he could follow instructions and still inter¬ 
view only ‘‘availabki” people—waitres.ses, barbers, policemen, people at 
railway stations, people who sit on their front porches or stroll in the park, 
and so on. It is clear that with this procedure, certain groups in the popu¬ 
lation may be under-represented. 

Whenever sampling is done by a system of random selection, the more 
cases the sample has, the more likely it is to represent the universe well. 
The reasoning behind this is as follows: Suppose a survey is being done of 
opinions about foreign affairs. This is a subject on which people with dif¬ 
ferent amounts of education differ markedly, so it is important to have 
college graduates, high school graduates, grade school graduates, people 
with some grade school, and people with no formal education at all. If 
only three cases were chosen, they obviously could not adequately repre¬ 
sent these five educational groups. A sample of forty cases might easily, 
by chance, contain four college graduates, or it might contain none—there 
is not a very good chance that the true proportion of college graduates 
(perhaps five percent) would be obtained. The larger the number of cases, 
however, the better the chances that all the levels of education will be 
represented in their proper proportions. It might be argued that one should 
deliberately select the right number of people from each educational level 
and consider this as a representative group. But it would be representative 
only with respect to education, and there are many other characteristics 
which are related to opinions on foreign affairs, some of which would not 
be known in advance. A large sample randomly selected assures a sample 
which will be reasonably representative of all characteristics of the people 
in the universe. 
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When random methods of selection are followed, increasing the num¬ 
ber of cases will improve the sample by reducing the sampling error, but 
mere increase in the number of cases will not correct for a bias in the 
sample. When a sample is “biased” its errors arc not chance errors which 
tend to cancel each other out but are systematic and create deviations in 
the same direction. For example, in a survey of income and savings the 
results would be greatly aflFected by the inclusion or exclusion of a few 
millionaires. By chance a sample might contain too man)' millionaires or too 
few. If this error was purely a matter of random sampling error, an increase 
in the number of cases would provide a better chance of getting just the 
right proportion of millionaires. But suppose millionaires could not be 
interviewed because the interviewers could not ge't jiast the butlers and 
secretaries, or because the millionaires were out hunting in the Maine 
woods or tarpon fishing off Florida; then all the errors would operate in 
the direction of including too few millionaires rather than too many and 
the sample would be biased. Inereasing the number of cases in the sample 
would not reduce the error, since the same cause of error would affect the 
new cases and in the same direction. 

In deciding how many people will be included in his sample, the survey 
director is usually influenced by considerations of economy. His purpose is 
not to use the largest possible sainph' but rather to use the smallest sarr.ple 
which will give results of acceptable accuracy. Sampling experts have 
worked out formulae for estimating the sampling error which is involved 
in samples of different sizes. The survey director chooses, then, a sample 
size which will have a sampling error small enough for his purposes. 

Among the factors which determine the niunber of cases needed for a 
sample survey, the following arc perhaps the most important: 

1. The desired accuracy of the survey results. If the survey director 
wishes to be reasonably sure that his final figures are accurate within one 
percent, he must have a larger sample than if he is willing to accept a mar¬ 
gin of error of five percent. 

2. The variability of the characteristic to be measured. It would take 
more cases to sample for a variable like income, which has a wide range 
and many diflFerent values, than to sample for variables like age or sex. 

3. The desired breakdowns of the findings. Fewer cases are needed in 
a national survey, for example, if the findings are to be used only as na¬ 
tional estimates than if they are to be broken down by state or region. In 
the latter case, it would be necessary to have enough cases in each state or 
region to represent it separately, while for national figures alone this would 
not be necessary. 

When the objectives of a survey call for a national sample, it is seldom 
possible to select respondents by taking, say, every ten thousandth person 
in the country. Travel expenses for the interviewers would be too great; 
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some method must be adopted to reduce the number of communities in 
which interviews are taken. Usually this is done by first choosing a sample 
of counties and then selecting a sample of people to be interviewed within 
these counties. In selecting the counties where interviews will be taken, 
the survey director can cut down the sampling error by “stratifying” the 
sample. This means simply that he will arrange all the counties of the 
country in order according to some characteristic, (such as percent of Negro 
population), divide these ordered counties into strata (high, medium and 
low), and select sample counties at random within each stratum, thus 
making sure that a proper proportion of counties with high, medium and 
low Negro populations will come into the sample. 

The “modes of stratification” which are used are always characteristics 
which are thought to be related to the subjec't matter of the survey. It 
would be possible, for example, to stratify counties according to their aver- 
age annual rainfall, so that a proper proportion of wet and dry counties 
would be included in the sample. But, to continue a previous example, if 
the survey were measuring attitudes toward our foreign policy, the sample 
would not be improved by this stratification since such attitudes are pre¬ 
sumably not related to rainfall. A stratification of the counties according 
to the average educational level might, however, improve* the sample, for 
if education tends to be related to attitudes toward world affairs then by 
making sure that the sample contains a proper proportion of counties that 
are high, medium and low in educational status the chances are increased 
of obtaining a proper representation of people of different points of view 
toward foreign affairs. 

With these phases of study planning completed, the survey director pro¬ 
ceeds to write the questionnaire itself. First he must decide whether he 
will use any “open” questions, or whether they will all be of the “closed” 
or “polling” variety. Polling questions, the kind most frequently used in the 
ordinary Gallup and Fortune polls, are questions such as the following: 

“If the election were held today, who would you vote for—Roosevelt or Dewey? 

Roosevelt_Dewey__ Don’t know_ 

In questions of this sort, the interviewer simply checks the choice which 
his respondent makes. Polling questions can be more complex than this, 
of course: 

“Which of these comes closest to expressing what you would like to have the 
U.S. do after the war?” (July, 1945, Fortune) 

1. Enter into no alliances, and have as little as possible to do with other countries. 

2. Depend only on separate alhances with certain countries. 

3. Take an active part in an international organization. 

4. Don’t know. 

In using questions like the one above, the interviewer may either 
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read off the alternatives, or he may hand the respondent the list of possible 
answers and ask him to choose one. 

In contrast to these kinds of questions, “open” questions do not present 
the respondent with fixed alternatives from which he must choose, but ask 
a general question which the respondent may answer in his own words. 
The following are examples of open questions: “What do you think will 
happen to prices of the things you buy in the next year or so?” “Why do 
you think so?” “As you see it, what is the main thing the U.N. is set up 
to do?” When questions of this sort are asked, the interviewer must write 
down each respondent’s answer as nearly verbatim as possible, and these 
answers must be grouped into categories later. When polling questions are 
used, the interviewer’s job is much easier, and the answers are easier to 
handle in analysis later on. 

Polling questions are usually used in surveys to obtain enumerative 
material, such as age, education, nationality, and the like, or simple state¬ 
ments of fact (Do you own a radio? Are you a registered voter?). They 
are also frequently used for surveying attitudes if the survey deals with 
well-understood issues on which people have clear-cut opinions. But in an 
area where attitudes are complex and confused, there is danger that poll¬ 
ing questions will yield misleading results. When open questions are used, 
people express their views together with any reservations or contingencies 
which are present in their minds; when they are presented with a polling 
question and asked to choose one of the alternatives, they may not have an 
opportunity to express their reservations, unless specific additional ques¬ 
tions are asked to bring them out. Polling questions have certain disad¬ 
vantages, too, when it comes to asking people to make suggestions for 
improving a situation which they dislike, or to give reasons for their 
beliefs. If check-lists of alternatives are presented to them, there is the 
danger of suggesting ideas which were not actually present in their minds. 
There is also the danger that not all the great variety of possible reasons 
and suggestions will be included among the poll’s alternatives. A common 
practice in questionnaire construction is to combine polling and open ques¬ 
tions. For example, polling questions to which the respondent must answer 
“Yes” or “No” are often followed by the question “Why do you think so?” 
and the interviewer then writes down the respondent’s reason in the blank 
provided. 

In writing his questionnaire, the survey director must give careful at¬ 
tention to the order in which different topics and particular questions are 
taken up. The opening questions must be such as to interest the respondent 
and stimulate his cooperation. The sequence of questions must be orderly, 
and logical transitions must be made from one topic to another. The con¬ 
text in which a question is asked can have the greatest influence on the 
answers to it. Likewise the order and number of alternatives can affect the 
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results greatly in a question where the respondent chooses one of a set of 
alternatives as his answer. To take care of this difficulty, interviewers are 
sometimes instructed to vary the order in which they present alternatives, 
or sometimes different forms of the questionnaire are prepared, giving the 
questions in a different order. 

The so-called “funnel” arrangement of questions is often useful. In this 
procedure, a very general question is followed by one in the same area 
which is somewhat narrower, and this in turn is followed by a more spe¬ 
cific question. This technique permits the respondent to answer the general 
question spontaneously before any specific aspects of the problem have 
been suggested to him, but nevertheless pins him down later on specific 
points. Suppose, for example, that a study is being done on consumers' coop¬ 
eration with the Government s food conservation program, and the study 
calls for a table showing how many people are using less bread than they 
normally would. People may be asked first: “Are you personally doing 
anything to conserve food?” and if they say they are doing something, they 
may then be asked “What are you doing?” The answers to these questions 
will give evidence on what aspects of the food conservation program are 
upper-most in people’s minds, but some people may fail to mention con¬ 
servation of bread even though they are actually eating less of it. To get 
specific information, the survey could proceed to a direct question on 
whether the respondent was conserving bread, and if necessary, could then 
include questions on the different ways of saving bread. 

The task of writing the questions themselves is a difficult one. The 
writer’s first objective must be to make sure that his question is understood. 
Its wording must be clear and unambiguous, and the words used must be 
simple enough so that they will be understood by the least educated of 
the respondents. There are certain regional variations in the use of words 
which the writer must keep in mind if his question is not to mean different 
things in different parts of the country. In addition the writer must avoid 
referring to particular ideas, policies, recent events, or personalities, unless 
he has some assurance that the respondents will be familiar with them. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that, in order to be understood, a question 
must be reasonably brief. If a question contains two or three long sentences, 
the respondent will often forget what the first part of the question was 
before he gives his answer, so that he actually responds only to the last 
few words of the question. 

Each question should have a single focus. If it contains several ideas, 
it is impossible to tell what part of the question the respondent’s answer 
refers to. For example, the question “Do you think a man would be wise to 
put his money into real estate and securities these days?” is poorly worded, 
for one man might answer “Yes” when he believes that real estate is a 
good investment and securities a poor investment, while another man’s 
“Yes” might signify approval of securities but not of real estate. 
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The writer of questions must keep in mind the fact that the use of 
prestige words or other emotionally-toned words may materially afiFect the 
responses to a question.’ It is well known, for example, that attaching a 
prestige name such as Roosevelt’s to a policy proposed in a question will 
increase the proportion of respondents who express approval of the policy. 
Similarly, it is almost certain that more ptH)ple would say “Yes” to; “Do you 
think the United States should send food to the starving people in Europe?” 
than would agree if the word “starving” were omitted. 

The survey director must be careful in the use of emotionally-toned 
words, but there are occasions in which he may find it desirable to employ 
them. If he is studying opinions about sending food to Europe, he may 
deliberately use the word “starving” because many people in Europe are, 
in fact, starving, and because the publicit\' on the food crisis appeals to 
people on the grounds that tliey must help starving people. To omit the 
word, then, might be to underestimate the number who would be willing 
to share American food under the conditions actually prevailing. Further¬ 
more, the survey director sometimes finds it desirable to include an emo¬ 
tionally-toned question with the specific purpose of finding out how many 
people hold their opinions so firmly that they cannot be swayed by devices 
of this kind. 

The question of the effect of emotional “loading” on the answers to a 
question leads to the more general problem of bias in questions. The point 
is often raised: Do the answers obtained in a survey represent the “true” 
attitudes which people have, or have the attitudes been distorted by a 
“leading” question? In survey research, every attitude must be studied 
through the answers to questions, and no answer is free from the influence 
carried by the wording of the question which was used. Every question is 
“leading,” in the sense that it at least specifies the subject-matter about 
which the respondent is being asked to talk. 

For these reasons it is important that each survey finding be interpreted 
in the light of the particular question which was used. Findings must not 
be loosely generalized to cover whole areas of opinion. Particularly when 
a study deals with attitudes which are complex, it is important to ask a 
battery of questions bearing upon different aspects of the problem, so as 
to achieve a “well defined context for interpretation.” 

Although the problems of question-wording need to be emphasized, 
the survey director in writing his questionnaire can take comfort from the 
fact that in many cases small differences in question-wording produce rela¬ 
tively little change in public response. Especially when the questions are 
about facts which are well known to the respondents, it is surprisingly 
difficult to affect the answers much by context, question order, or the word¬ 
ing of the questions. 

^ Cantril, H., Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1944, Chap¬ 
ter 11. 
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It is important to give every question a test run before using it. Often 
questions which appear satisfactory when they are written turn out to be 
too difficult or ambiguous, or they unexpectedly set ofiF irrelevant trains of 
thought on the part of the respondents. Questions can be tested for defects 
of this sort by trying them out on a representative group of people. The 
answers given on the pretest are taken down in full, and the respondents 
are asked to explain what they mean by their answers. This procedure 
enables the survey director to detect questions which are being misunder¬ 
stood. Often several forms of a question must be tried out before the best 
wording is found. In the pretest, variations in question order may also be 
tried out, until a smooth sequence is achieved. 

The pretest permits the survey director to check the answers he is get- 
ting against the objectives of the survey, to see whether the kind of informa¬ 
tion being assembled will solve the problems that underlie the survey. 
Questions must be discarded if it is found that they merely sound inter¬ 
esting but do not contribute anything to the objectives. 

The survey director must make sure that his interviewers are well 
trained before they begin work, and arrange for their supervision through¬ 
out the interviewing process. Poor interviewing can ruin a survey even 
though the planning and questionnaire construction have been well done. 

The calibre of interviewers needed to do the job depends, of course, on 
the complexity of the subject, whether polling or open questions are used, 
and on the amount of freedom which the interviewers will be allowed in 
the interviewing situation. A certain amount of judgment on the part of the 
interviewer is always required. Respondents frequently make replies which 
are not answers to the questions at all. In these cases the interviewer must 
recognize this and repeat the question. Interviewing can never be com¬ 
pletely mechanical, if for no other reason than that the interviewer must 
learn ways to gain the cooperation of the respondent before he can begin 
the formal interview. For intensive interviewing, in which the interviewer 
is allowed to adapt his questions to the individual case to some extent, a 
high degree of skill and training is required. For most surveys interviewers 
must be personable, intelligent, and tactful. 

Perhaps the most important basic principle an interviewing staff must 
be taught is not to influence the answers of the people being interviewed. 
This means that they must learn to avoid expressing disapproval or ap¬ 
proval of anything the respondent says. When they have some latitude in 
the rewording of questions they must ask them in a non-directive way 
For example, it should become habitual to ask “Are you working now?*' 
instead of “You’re not working now, are you?” Similarly, in using open 
questions m which a respondent gives reasons for his opinion the inter¬ 
viewer must learn to stimulate discussion without slanting it He may try 
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to get the person to express himself more fully by the use of such questions 
as “Why do you think so?*' and “Just how do you mean that?*’ but must 
avoid suggestive questions such as: “Is that because of the high cost of 
living?” 

The quality^ of a survey can always be improved by devoting a good 
deal of attention to training the interviewers on the specific subject-matter 
of the survey. There are almost always certain terms which need to be very 
clearly defined in the interviewers’ nunds. For example, if an interview(;r 
must check whether or not the respondent is employed, he must learn to 
know how to classify people who are employed part-time. If he is to include 
only farmers in the survey, he must have the term “farmer” defined so that 
he will know whether or not to talk to nurserymen, seasonal farm, laborers, 
small farmers who work part time in the city, and so on. 

When the interview schedules have been filled out and sent in to a 
central office, the survey director must tabulate the answers in some way 
so that the survey results will be summarized and easily understood. The 
simplest way would be to go through the schedules and tally the answers 
to each question, so that a count would be obtained. This system is not 
very convenient for comparisons of groups within the sample however. 
To find out how men compare with women on a certain question, it would 
be necessary to divide the schedules into two groups for men and women, 
and tally separately. If a count by income groups were desired, a new 
grouping of the schedules and a new tally would be required. 

For large-scale operations where internal comparisons will be needed, 
it is usually found to be most convenient in the long run to record the 
answers on punch-cards. Different answers are numbered (or “coded”); 
each respondent has a separate card, and on this card are punched the 
numbers which represent his answers to all the questions. After the punch¬ 
ing has been done, the process of counting the different answers is greatly 
simplified, for the sorting and counting machines will sort the cards into 
any desired groups and count the answers automatically. 

Coding is a fairly simple job when the respondent has been presented 
with a group of alternatives from which he must choose; each of the alter¬ 
natives can be given a number, and the cards may be punched immediately 
from the questionnaires which have been filled out. When full narrative 
answers are given to open questions, however, coding is more difficult. 
Suppose, for example, that people have been asked to give their reasons 
for their opinions on a certain issue. A great variety of reasons will be 
given, and the reasons will be worded in many different ways. These rea¬ 
sons must be grouped into a limited number of categories, and each cate¬ 
gory must be numbered for purposes of punching on the cards. 

It is the responsibility of the survey director to present his findings in 
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such a way as to prevent unsophisticated readers from coming to unjus¬ 
tified conclusions. The problem of misinterpretation of findings very often 
arises when two percentages arc being compared, as in the table below:' 

Attitude toward continuation 


e ceilings: 

March. 1945 

March, 1946 

Favorable 

68% 

74% 

Unfavorable 

25% 

23% 

Don't know 

7% 

3% 


100% 

100% 


The question is, has there been a real change in attitudes toward price 
ceilings? Assume for the moment that the survey reporting these findings 
had a small sample with a sampling error of five percentage points. Under 
these circumstances, it is quite possible that the true percentage favoring 
continuation of price ceilings during the two years is, say, 72 percent, that 
there has been no change in this percentage, but that the twf) figures which 
were obtained differed from 72 percent because of random sampling error. 
A large increase would be needed before one could feel confident that a 
real change in sentiment has occurred. On the othcT hand, if the sur\’ey 
were based on a large number of cases, and had a sampling error of only 
one percentage point, the difference between the percentages shown above 
could be relied on as showing a real difference, not just a chance one. There 
are statistical formulae by which the survey dir(‘ctor can compute the 
probable range of error of his percentages, and he must test his differences 
for reliability before presenting them in his report. 

In presenting his findings, it is also the responsibility of the director to 
caution his readers against generalizing the findings to a different popula¬ 
tion from the one measured by the survey. If the survey is based upon a 
sample of midwestern farmers, this fact should be emphasized, so that the 
reader will not assume that the results apply to all the farmers of the 
nation. 

As has been pointed out earlier, each answer must be interpreted in the 
light of the particular question asked. Answers to one question cannot be 
taken to represent attitudes toward other aspects of a broad field of attitudes. 
For example, if most people say Britain ought to pay for the food which we 
send to her, it should not be concluded that the majority would recommend 
withholding food if Britain cannot pay. The survey director must not only 
avoid drawing unwarranted conclusions himself, but he must caution his 
readers against doing so. He cannot, of course, prevent misuse of the find¬ 
ings by unscrupulous readers, but he can minimize their misuse by well- 
intentioned people who will avoid pitfalls if they are only pointed out. 

^ Thi.s table does not represent actual survey findings, but is simply included here for 
illustrative purposes. 
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THE USE OF PANELS 
IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The following remarks are designed to draw attention to a fairly recent 
development in social research. In its bare essentials, the type of study 
to be discussed consists of repeatetl interviews made with the same group 
of persons. The people' particii^ating as subjects in such studies are com¬ 
monly known as panel members and the whole procedure has become 
widely known under the name of jiane'l technique. 

Thc're are two main typers of research problems to which the panel 
technique is likely to be applied. If the effect of some specific event or 
series of events is to be studied, then we have the first type of situation in 
which the panel technique' may be used. In one such case, a sample of 
voters in an Ohio county was kept under observation for six months dur¬ 
ing the 1940 Presidential campaign, the purpose being to study what effect 
the propaganda of the two parties had upon the way people made up their 
minds. ^ In another case, the American Association for the United Nations 
wanted to find out the best way of getting Americans more interested in 
the progress of U.N. activities. A sample of persons in a mid-West city of 
about 800,000 was interviewed about their attitudes towards the United 
Nations and the actions of the United States in foreign affairs. An intensive 
informational campaign was conducted by this organization and after the 
campaign was over the same sample was interviewed again.^ In a similar 
way, advertising agencies sometimes use panels to study the effectiveness 
of their promotional efforts.^ 

The other main type of panel study is somewhat more difficult to 
describe because no major findings are yet available in the literature. In 

Reprinted from The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 92 (Novem¬ 
ber, 1948), pp. 405-410, by permission of the author and publisher. (Copyright, 1948^ 
by American Philo.sophical Societ)'.) 

1 Lazarsfeld, P. F., B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The people's choice, N. Y., Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1944. 

2 National Opinion Research Center, Report No. 37a, Cincinnati Looks Again. 

3 Root, A. R., and A. C. Welch, The continuing consumer study; a basic metliod for 
the engineering of advertising. Jour. Marketing 7, July 1942. 
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a society as complex and changing as our own, the individual is con¬ 
tinually placed in a situation where he must reconcile the difierent and 
variant elements of his experience. A Quaker who is a convinced pacifist 
sees the country endangered by an enemy. How will he resolve the con¬ 
flict between his pacifism and his patriotism? A convinced Communist sees 
the Soviet Union making moves which he considers imperialistic. How will 
he reconcile his party loyalty and his intellectual judgment on a specific 
political issue? But we don’t need to remain in the area of big issues to 
look for problems of this kind. In everyday life almost everyone is con¬ 
tinuously under cross-pressures of some kind. People belong to different 
social groups which may have conflicting interests. The individual must 
make all sorts of choices among his needs, desires, and situational demands, 
some of which are relatively important, others relatively insignificant. 

The study of people under cross pres.sun* is one of the major concerns 
of social science today. In going through recent social science literature one 
often comes across statements of the following sort, ‘Tn getting higher 
education the English Catholic must choose between ethnic affiliation and 
religion; he generally chooses to study with his Protestant ethnic fellows 
at McGill University. . . .”■* The application of the panel technique to prob¬ 
lems of this sort allows a greater degree of analytical precision. It would 
allow us to state, for example, the proportion of English Catholics who go 
to McGill for their higher education and the proportion who go to Catholic 
institutions, and to compare intensively those who resolve the conflict 
between their ethnic affiliation and their religion in one way with those 
who resolve this conflict in another. 

The understanding of what actually transpires in such situations will 
make for tremendous gains in the understanding of social change. Tlie 
application of the panel technique to this area of social science interest 
will be one of its major contributions. By keeping sets of people under 
repeated observation, we can register the changes they make in their atti¬ 
tudes, affiliations, habits, and expectations. We can learn which of the 
various attitudes, affiliations, etc., are more basic and hence more constant 
and which are more superficial and changeable. We hope to determine, 
if elements change, which element in a psychological or social situation 
is the more dominant one controlling the changes in the other factors. 

The outstanding example of such a study is that undertaken by 
Theodore Newcomb of the students of a “progressive” college attended 
by the daughters of well-to-do families. The faculty of this college was 
quite liberal but the background of the girls quite conservative. For four 
years the investigators observed the various ways in which one group of 
girls resolved this conflict.'’' 

■* Hughes, E. C. French Canada in transition, 86, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1943. 

5 Newcomb, T., Personality and social change, N. Y., Dryden Press, 1942. 
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The reader who is somewhat acquainted with social science literature 
will at this point raise a justified question especially with reference to the 
first type of study. If we want to know the effect of a political campaign 
or a similiar event, why do we have to reintcrview the same people? 
Couldn't we interview one group of respondents before the event and a 
similar one after the event. By comparing the two, the argument runs, we 
would get a fairly good idea as to the influence which the event had. 
Numerous examples of this kind come to mind. Many of us have seen 
public opinion polls taken, for instance, before and after the President 
made a major public announcement. If people think better of him after 
the speech then we are sure the speech was a success. Poll data are avail¬ 
able which show that the attitude of the average American to the Russians 
improved every time they were victorious in a battle during the war and 
slumped every time the Russians, after the war, made a move against 
one of their neighboring countries. This type of study is undoubtedly 
of very great value and is usually called a trend study 

It is important to consider the differences between such trend studies 
and the panel technique. A considerable amount of additional information 
is obtained by reinterviewing the same people. The most important differ¬ 
ence is our ability to single out in a panel study exactly who are the people 
who change. Once singled out, the changers can be subjected to more 
intensive study to determine the psychological and social-psychological 
elements which operated to produce the changes in question. A trend 
study may show us the net impact of events on opinion. A panel study 
can allow us to single out the individuals who changed their opinion in 
the course of the repeated interviewing, to probe for the psychological 
meaning of the event, and the role played by the various mass media of 
communication in the change. By inter\'iewing the same people at least 
twice, we can answer questions such as the following: Are people more 
likely to change when they are very interested in an event and follow 
it in great detail; or when they are only slightly concerned and know of 
it only in a casual way? Some preliminary evidence seems to show that 
the latter is more likely to be the case. There are many proverbs which 
claim that men are more apt to shift than women and many others which 
claim the exact opposite. The panel technique permits us to say whether 
men or women are more likely to shift their opinions. Incidentally, the 
results so far do not seem to point to any sex differences. 

The study of actual changes often leads to unexpected results. At the 
time that Senator Black was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court, he 
was accused of having been at one time a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
It happens that there is some information available on who was affected 

« Bruner, Jerome S., Mandate from the people, N. Y., Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944; 
Cantril, Hadley, Gauging public opinion, Princeton Univ. Press, 1944. 
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by this allegation which suddenly threatened to change the image of a 
liberal into that of a reactionary. Although Senator Black received about 
the same amount of approval before and after the allegation, a kind of 
game of musical chairs took place. Jews and Catholics turned against him 
while about an equivalent number of Protestants were more in favor of 
his appointment than before the storm broke." 

The last example points to a second value of the panel technique. Trend 
studies often indicate that an event has not brought about any net change 
in opinion. But it might very well be that underneath this apparent con¬ 
stancy, there is a great amount of shifting of positions which can only be 
found out if the same people and their attitudes are traced over a period 
of time. At the beginning of the present 1948 presidential campaign, there 
is some indication of a new development in American politics. As long as 
Roosevelt was alive, there was a strong feeling in the population that the 
Democratic Party was the party of the c^ommon man whereas the Repub¬ 
licans represented more the interests of the wealthier sections of the pop¬ 
ulation. There are indications that this appraisal of the two parties has 
changed somewhat and that voters, especially among the working class, 
are less sure than before which of the two parties represents their interests 
better. 

Suppose that one further development takes place (for which there is 
no evidence but which we bring in to make our example more dramatic); 
some sections of the business community might feel that their interest in 
an active recovery program in Europe is better served by a Democratic 
administration. Then we might have at this moment an internal shift in 
the social stratification of the two parties which might go beyond any 
net change in both which polls or the election might show up. Such a 
social restratification of the major parties Ips’taken place several times in 
the political history of the country. The historian looking back over this 
period many decades hence will not miss such a development. But if we 
want to know and understand it at the time it happens, we have to make 
studies of repeated interviews with the same people. 

This is not the place to go further into detail on the comparison of 
panel and trend studies.^ We shall turn rather to the other type of panel 
study in order to show briefly some of its considerably more complex tech¬ 
nical aspects. The following table (table 1) exemplifies some of the tech¬ 
nical difficulties. It is taken from a small group of people who were inter¬ 
viewed twice during a presidential election. Each respondent was asked 
two questions: How he intended to vote and whether he felt that the 
Republican candidate if elected would make a good President. Because 

7 Lazarsfeld, P. F., The change of opinion during a political discussion. Jour. Ap. 
Psychol 23: 131-147,1939. 

® Interested readers will find such a discussion and concrete examples in chapter 10, 
The panel, in Sot/ it with figures, H. 2^isel, N. Y., Harpers, 1946. 
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both questions were each answered on two difiFerent occasions by each 
respondent we have four pieces of information about each member of the 
panel. Table 1 classifies these replies first according to whether they were 


TABLE I 


First 

Interview 

Dem. Ag. 

Dmm. 

Second Interview 

For Kep. Ag. Rep. For 

Totals 

Dem. Against 

68 

2 

1 

} 

72 

Dem. For 

11 

12 

0 

1 

24 

Rep. Against 

1 

0 

22 

11 

35 

Rep. For 

2 

1 

3 

129 

135 

Total 

82 

15 

27 

142 

266 


obtained at the first interview or at the second. For each interview we can 
then sub-classify the respondents into four groups: those who wanted to 
vote Democratic and who were also personally opposed to the Repub¬ 
lican candidate; those who wanted to vote Democratic but personally 
respected the opposing candidate; those with Republican vote intentions 
who, however, disapproved of their party’s candidate; and, those with 
Republican vote intentions who also approved of the candidate. 

All the information which can be obtained from two questions and 
two interviews with the same respondents can be represented in the 
following type of table. 

Let us first look at the last column. Most Democrats are against the 
person of the Republican candidate and most Republicans are for him. 
But 59 of the 266 respondents have a kind of personal attachment. 
Twenty-four Democrats think that the opposing candidate is all right while 
35 Republicans, although they intend to vote for their party, obviously 
wish that another candidate had been put up. 

Now let us look at the bottom row of figures which come from the 
second interview. The number of people with such detached views has 
decreased. Obviously, what the campaign has done is to intensify partisan 
feeling. Only 15 Democrats now have a good word to say about the 
Republican candidate and only 27 Republicans have any doubts left 
about him. 

But that is not all that we would like to know from this table. How 
do people reconcile their vote intention and their opinion on a specific 
issue? Do the Democrats who like the opposing candidate shift to him or 
do they remain Democrats and start to see him in a darker light? The 
answer is given in the second row of our table. There is only one case of 
the former, but 11 cases of the latter type. And it so happens that similar 
figures prevail for the Republicans. Let us look at the third row where 
we find the respondents who at the first interview intended to vote 
Republican but didn’t like their candidate. One of them switched to the 
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Democrats but 11 now feel better towards their candidate. In this one 
case there is no doubt that more people adjust their cross-pressures in a 
one-sided direction. If their party loyalties are in conflict with a specific 
opinion of their own they are rather more likely to maintain their party 
loyalties and change their opinion. 

This is of course just one example from which no general conclusion 
should be drawn. But it shows the type of problem and the type of pro¬ 
cedures which derive from the use of the panel technique. Just for the 
record it might be mentioned that the statistical analysis of tables like 
the preceding one is quite difficult and proper procedures are still in the 
process of development. It can easily be seen how many more problems 
would arise if we had more than two interviews and more than two 
questionnaire items to deal with. 

Besides the difficulties in analysis discussed above, there is one other 
drawback of the panel technique. There is a danger that we may change 
our respondent’s attitude by the very fact that we reinterview them 
repeatedly. In some cases the danger is obvious. Suppose, for example, 
we interview people during a vaccination campaign. If we repeatedly ask 
people whether they have been vaccinated, our interviewers will probably 
act as reminders and speed up the success of the campaign in our panel 
beyond the performance of the population at large. In this case, then, 
the results of our study will be quite misleading. It could of course happen 
that our interviewers antagonize the respondents and as a result they 
might be less likely to get vaccinated. In other cases the panel bias is 
not likely to be marked. If interest in an election is high and everyone 
talks about it, the fact that a respondent has been asked about his vote 
intentions is not going to influence him very much. In any case this is a 
matter for concrete study. We cannot tell in advance when bias is likely 
to exist or not. 

Actually, a few such studies of bias have been made. The technique 
used is fairly simple. At the time the panel is picked out a second group 
of respondents known as a “control group” is set up as closely matched 
to the panel as possible. This second group, however, is not interviewed 
until the whole panel study nears its end. At the time the last interview 
is made with the panel, the control group is also interviewed. From a 
statistical point of view the two groups were originally alike and should 
therefore at the end of the study show the same distribution of attitudes 
were it not that the panel group was interviewed repeatedly. Whatever 
significant differences show up between the two groups can be. attributed 
to the effect of the panel bias. 

Two examples should give an idea of how much work there is still to 
be done in this direction. During a presidential campaign it was found 
that the distribution of opinions in the panel was no different than in 
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the control group. But the panel made up its mind somewhat quicker. 
Under the impact of the repeated interviews the "Don’t Knows” in the 
end were less numerous in the panel than in the control group. This is a 
very encouraging result. On the other hand it was found that if people 
were repeatedly interviewed about their newspaper reading habits the 
panel group was likely to do more newspaper reading tiian the control 
group. The reappearance of the interviewer obviously stimulated the read¬ 
ing interests of the panel members. There was some indication, however, 
that approximately from the third interview on this effect became less and 
less marked. It might very well be that if the panel had gone on longer, 
the panel bias would have disappeared in the end. 

TABLE // TABLE III 

2nd Interview 2nd Interview 




Yes 

No 

Totals 



Yes 

No 

Totals 

1st Interview 

Yes 

50 

50 

100 

1st interview 

Yes 

400 

100 

500 


No 

■50 

850 

900 


No 

100 

400 

500 

Totals— 


100 

900 

1000 

Totals— 


500 

500 

1000 


There are many operational problems involved in panel studies just 
as in any other large-scale research operation. How can we get people 
to participate in a panel and to .stick to it? How do we substitute for 
unavoidable losses? Is it sometimes possible to correspond with panel 
members by mail rather than to make personal contacts? Should v^e 
handle a i')anel as the American Senate is handled, always substituting 
part of it by new members? 

Finally, there are a number of serious .statistical problems to be dealt 
with. They all center around the concept of turnover. The following two 
tables exemplify the problem. They each r(*prcsent one question on which 
people have been interviewed twice. 

In the first question (table 2) 100 people changed their minds one 
way or another. On the second question (table 3) 200 people did so. One 
might feel that the turnover on the second question is therefore greater. 
But one must consider that many fewer people said “Yes” to the first ques¬ 
tion at the time of the first interview. One therefore cannot expect as 
many people to change as in the second case. It might be more advisable 
to compute the turnover as i^ercentage of the people who said “Yes” both 
times. This would give a turnover of 200 per cent for the .first and 50 
per cent for the second table and now we would have to say th^t the 
first question has the larger turnover. There are obviously still many other 
ways in which turnover can be described. What index we can use to 
describe best the turnover in such tables is a very vexing problem, especi¬ 
ally because most all of the statistical treatment of panel data goes back 
to this one point. But this is not the place to deal with such technical 
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matters at length. It is preferable to end up with some more general theo¬ 
retical considerations which will show the place panel studies are likely 
to hold in the social sciences in the coming years. 

Basically, what we do in a panel study is relate information obtained 
at one time to information obtained at a subsequent time. We are in the 
center of what has come to be called dynamic social research. We study 
changes and we want to explain these changes. We know who changed 
and we have information on people prior to their change. Explaining the 
change necessarily means to relate this previous information to the sub¬ 
sequent change. Everything will depend therefore upon how ingenious 
we are in deciding what information we should gather at different time 
periods. To exc'inplify the problem more clearly, let us assume’ that we are 
dealing with a panel of people who are about to move into a public 
housing project where Negroes and white will live together.'* If we center 
our attention on the whites then we know in advance that some of them 
will get along with their Negro fellow tenants and some will not. Some 
will improve their ability to get along with i^eople of other rac’es and 
some will not. What information should we collect from all these pros¬ 
pective tenants prior to the time they move into the housing project to 
help us explain what shifts in racial attitudes will take place? 

We will obviously want to know their race attitudes prior to their 
entrance into the housing project. But it will also be important to know 
their expectations. It may turn out that the greater their initial uneasiness 
the more will they be pleasantly surprised be reality. On the other hand 
we know that some pooi)le have a hard time experiencing “reality,” and 
if they enter a situation with apprehension they behave nervously and 
start trouble. Some sort of index of psychological flexibility is needed. 

Pieces of information about the psychological predisposition of the 
respondents have been called intervening variables because they inter¬ 
vene, as it were, between the individuals reaction and the situation in 
which he is placed.In the example given above, where a group of 
individuals are about to enter a public housing project, we have people 
who will be subject to the same external experience. They will, however, 
react differently. Between the external situation and the individual response 
there intervene certain psychological and social characteristics which 
channel the response in an individually characteristic fashion. Social psy¬ 
chologists in recent years have developed out of their experience many 
hypotheses as to which intervening variables are of importance. We talk 
of a persons' level of aspiration or of a person’s expectations, indicating 
that we consider that such information will be of value in interpreting 

® An especially rich source for such explanatory variables will be found in a housing 
study organized by the Lavanburg Foundation under the direction of Robert K. Merton. 

^ The interested reader will find a thoroughgoing discussion of important intervening 
variables in Sherif, M., An outline of social psychology, N. Y., Harpers, 1948. 
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how the individuals will react to the situations in which they are placed. 

The important intervening variables have to be ascertained before 
expected changes take place. To follow through with the examples given 
above, we should know as much as we can about the panel members 
before they move into the inter-racial housing project. Once they have 
been living there it is too late to look for such information, for we can 
never know then whether what we have found has not already been 
influenced by their new experience. This is, of course, exactly where the 
importance of the panel technique lies. We periodically study people's 
attitudes, expectations, and aspirations. We find out what has happened 
to them between interviews: what they read, with whom they talked, what 
external events impressed them. etc. Both the situational factors and the 
intervening variables change continuously. Our analysis would weave back 
and forth from those two series of data, expressing, in one case, reaction 
to the situation as a function of some psychological predisposition, and, 
in another, the psychological predisposition as a function of the changing 
situation. We would want to know how people’s expectations affect the 
way they react to changes in their environment; and how the environment 
experienced changes their hopes and concerns. 

On more than one occasion it has been said that one of the difficulties 
which impede the progress of social science is the fact that we cannot 
experiment with human beings in the same way that the agricultural 
station experiments with animals and plants. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that life itself is in a very real sense a continuous series of experi¬ 
ments. In the course of time, almost everything conceivable and sometimes 
things previously inconceivable happen to one group of persons or another. 
Although many of these events are, as yet, unpredictable, some events, 
fortunately for our purpose, occur with sufficient regularity or frequency 
so that if we know just what sort of persons will be subject to them, we 
can observe the various ways in which they will respond. Panel studies 
are conducted, usually, on the impact of events of a given predictable 
regularity such as voting in a presidential election, exposure to certain 
advertisting, etc. If we find the right statistical technique we will be able 
to interrelate "‘stimulus, predisposition, and response” and with time and 
experience our hope is to understand, predict, and control human be¬ 
havior more successfully. 



Samuel A. Stouffer 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON STUDY DESIGN 


To alter the folkways, social science itself must take the initiative. We must 
be clear in our own minds what proof consists of, and we must, if possible, 
provide dramatic examples of the advantages of relying on something 
more than plausibility. And the heart of our problem lies in study design 
in advance^ such that the evidence is not capable of a dozen alternative 
interpretations. 

Basically, I think it is essential that we always keep in mind the model 
of a controlled experiment, even if in practice we may have to deviate from 
an ideal model. Take the simple accompanying diagram. 

Before After After — Before 


d = Xi — Xj 


d' = Xi— x[ 


The test of whether a difference d is attributable to what we think it is 
attributable to is whether d is significantly larger than d'. 

We used this model over and over again during the war to measure the 
effectiveness of orientation films in changing soldiers* attitudes. These 
experiences are described in Volume III of our Studies in Social Psychology 
in World War 11.^ 

One of the troubles with using this careful design was that the effective¬ 
ness of a single film when thus measured turned out to be so slight. If, 
instead of using the complete experimental design, we simply took an 

Reprinted from The American Journal of Sociology, Vol.'55 (January ]950), pp. 356-59, 
by permission of the author and publisher (Copyright, 1950, by The University of 
Chicago Press.) 

’ Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments in Mass 
Communication (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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unselected sample of men and compared the attitudes of those who said 
they had seen a film with those who said they had not, we got much more 
impressive differences. This was more rewarding to us too, for the man¬ 
agement wanted to believe the films were powerful medicine. The gim¬ 
mick was the selective fallibility of memory. Men who correctly remem¬ 
bered seeing the films were likely to be those most sensitized to their 
message. Men who were bored or indifferent may have actually setm them 
but slept through them or just forgot. 

Most of the time we are not able or not patient enough to design 
studies containing all four cells as in the diagram above. Sometimes we 
have only the top two cells, as in the accompanying diagram. In this 



d — Xi — Xt 


situation we have two observations of th'' same individuals or groups taken 
at different times. This is often a very u.seful design. In the army, for 
example, we would take a group of recruits, ascertain their attitudes, and 
restudy the same men later. From this we could tell whose attitudes 
changed and in what direction (it was almost always for the worse, which 
did not endear us to the army!). But exactly what factors in the early 
training period were most responsible for deterioration of attitudes could 
only be inferred indirectly. 

The pancd study is usually more informative than a more frequent 
design, which might be pictured thus: 



Here at one point in time we have one sample, and at a later point in 
time we have another sample. We observe that our measure, say, the 
mean, is greater for the recent sample than for the earlier one. But we 
are precluded from observing which men or what type of men shifted. 
Moreover, there is always the disturbing possibility that the populations 
in our two samples were initially different; hence the differences might 
not be attributable to conditions taking place in the time interval between 
the two observations. Thus we would study a group of soldiers in the 
United States and later ask the same questions of a group of soldiers 
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overseas. Having matched the two groups of men carefully by branch of 
service, length of time in the army, rank, etc., we hoped that the results 
of the study would approximate what would be found if the same men 
could have been studied twice. But this could be no more than a hope. 
Some important factors could not be adequately controlled, for example, 
physical conditions. Men who went overseas were initially in better shape 
on the average than men who had been kept behind; but, if the follow-up 
study was in the tropics, there was a chance that unfavorable climate 
already had begun to take its toll. And so it went. How much men overseas 
changed called for a panel study as a minimum if we were to have much 
confidence in the findings. 

A very common attempt to get the results of a controlled experiment 




X2 


without paying the price is with the design that might be as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. This is usually what we get with correlation 
analysis. We have two or more groups of men whom we study at the 
same point in time. Thus we have men in the infantry and men in the 
air corps and compare their attitudes. How much of the difference between 
x'f and X* we can attribute to experience in a given branch of service and 
how much is a function of attributes of the men selected for each branch 
we cannot know assuredly. True, we can try to rule out various possibilities 
by matching; we can compare men from the two branches with the same 
age and education, for example. But there is all too often a wide-open 
gate through which other uncontrolled variables can march. 

Sometimes, believe it or not, we have only one cell: 


X2 


When this happens, we do not know much of anything. But we can still 
fill pages of social science journals with ^‘brilliant analysis” if we use 
plausible conjecture in supplying missing cells from our imagination. Thus 
we may find that the adolescent today has wild ideas and conclude that 
society is going to the dogs. We rill in the dotted cell representing our 
own yesterdays with hypothetical data, where xi represents us and x* our 
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many social scienitsts, are so acculturafed that they ask for no better data. 

I do not intend to disparage all research not conforming to the canons 
of the controlled experiment. I think that we will see more of full experi¬ 
mental design in sociology and social psychology in the future than in 
the past. But I am well aware of the practical difficulties of its execution, 
and I know that there are numberless important situations in which it is 
not feasible at all. What I am arguing for is awareness of the limitations 
of a design in which crucial cells are missing. 

Sometimes by forethought and patchwork we can get approximations 
which are useful if we are careful to avoid overinterpretation. Let me cite 
an example: 

In Europe during the war the army tested the idea of putting an entire 
platoon of Negro soldiers into a white infantry outfit. This was done in 
several companies. The Negroes fought beside white soldiers. After several 
months we were asked to find out what the white troops thought about 
the innovation. We found that only 7 per cent of the white soldiers in 
companies with Negro platoons said that they disliked the idea very 
much, whereas 62 per cent of the white soldiers in divisions without Negro 
troops said they would dislike the idea very much if it were tried in their 
outfits. We have: 


Experimental 

Control 


Before After 



7% 


62 % 


Now, were these white soldiers who fought beside Negroes men who were 
naturally more favorable to Negroes than the cross-section of white infan¬ 
trymen? We did not think so, since, for example, they contained about 
the same proportion of southerners. The point was of some importance, 
however, if we were to make the inference that actual experience with 
Negroes reduced hostility from 62 to 7 per cent. As a second-best sub¬ 
stitute, we asked the white soldiers in companies with Negro platoons if 
they could recall how they felt when the innovation was first proposed. 
It happens that 67 per cent said they were initially opposed to the idea. 
Thus we could tentatively fill in a missing cell and conclude that, under 
the conditions obtaining, there probably had been a marked change in 
attitude. 

Even if this had been a perfectly controlled experiment, there was still 
plenty of chance to draw erroneous inferences. The conclusions apply only 
to situations closely approximating those of the study. It happens, for 
example, that the Negroes involved were men who volunteered to leave 
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rear-area jobs for combat duty. If other Negroes had been involved, the 
situation might have been different. Moreover, they had white officers. 
One army colonel who saw this study and whom I expected to ridicule 
it because he usually opposed innovations, surprised me by offering con¬ 
gratulations. “This proves,” he said, “what I have been arguing in all my 
thirty years in the army—that niggers will do all right if you give em 
white officers!” Moreover, the study applied only to combat experience. 
Other studies would be needed to justify extending the findings to non¬ 
combat or garrison duty. In other words, one lone study, however well 
designed, can be a very dangerous thing if it is exploited beyond its 
immediate implications. 

Now experiments take time and money, and there is no use denying 
that we in social science cannot be as prodigal with the replications as 
the biologist who can run a hundred experiments simultaneously by grow¬ 
ing plants in all kinds of soils and conditions. The relative ease of experi¬ 
mentation in much—not all—of natural science goes far to account for the 
difference in quality of proof demanded by physical and biological sciences, 
on the one hand, and social scientists, on the other. 

Though we cannot always design neat experiments when we want to, 
we can at least keep the experimental model in front of our eyes and 
behave cautiously when we fill in missing cells with dotted lines. But there 
is a further and even more important operation we can perform in the 
interest of economy. That lies in our choice of the initial problem. 



/. G. Ferraby 


PLANNING 

A MASS-OBSERVATION INVESTIGATION 


Mass-Observation uses techniques which are related to the poll technique 
but diflFer from it in many respects.^ The way in which these techniques 
are applied can be illustrated by a description of the steps in planning 
one of our recent investigations, just recently published in book form 
under the title Britain and Her Birth-rate. The investigation aimed at 
finding out the real reasons why the birth rate was falling and at throw¬ 
ing light on possible ways of stemming the fall. 

Methods available to Mass-Observation are as follows: 

1. Direct interviewing.—Normally^ open-end questions are used; but 
alternative-answer questions are occasionally included. 

2. Informal interviewing.—The contact is told that the interviewer is 
investigating public opinion. The subject is often introduced by a pre¬ 
determined question; but, once the initial question has been asked, the 
interviewer is free to interpose further remarks in order to keep the contact 
talking and to probe further into the views expressed. The interviewer 
is given a general instruction not to ask leading questions, but no other 
limitation is placed on the questions and remarks which may be used 
for probing. 

3. Indirect interviewing.—The same as informal interviewing, except 
that the contact is not told that an investigation of public opinion is taking 
place. This involves first getting into conversation with the contact, then 
leading the conversation around to the subject of the interview. 

Reprinted from American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 51, (July 1945), pp. 1-6, by per¬ 
mission of the author and publisher. (Copyright, 1945, by The University of Chicago 
Press.) 

’ Mass-Observation was founded by vTom Harrisson and Charles Madge in 1937 to 
study the society in which we live. A great deal of its work is concerned with public opinion, 
and its methods differ in several respects from those most used in America. The present 
article is a digest of only part of the findings of a recent survey, published under the title 
Britain and Her Birth-rate by John Murray, London, in 1945. The author of this article 
has worked with Mass-Observation for a number of years. 
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4. Obseroafion.—Observing scenes, events, and behavior; recording 
overheard comments. 

5. The National Panel of Voluntary Observers.—This panel is peculiar 
to Mass-Observation. It consists of interested individuals who send in 
written reports in answer to a monthly directive. Other activities include 
the keeping of diaries, collection of material for our War Library, making 
occasional special reports, etc. The panel is drawn from all walks of life 
but is not a cross-section of the public, being better educated and more 
intelligent than the average. It provides comments which are more detailed 
and franker than those obtained by interviewing. 

In planning our birth-rate investigation, the point from which we 
started was that the investigation should be concerned with the family; 
and it soon resolved itself into an investigation of factors bearing upon 
the size of the family. We prefer not to have our terms of reference too 
specifically determined before the start of the investigation, since it nearly 
always happens cither that the original problem is found to be so closely 
related to others that it cannot very well be investigated apart from them 
or that the problem is so complex that it cannot be covered in its entirety. 
The previous investigation in the “Change” series (“The Journey Home”) 
started by being exclusively about demobilization; but before it was com¬ 
pleted, it was found necessary to include a considerable amount of mate¬ 
rial on general attitudes to postwar conditions and the postwar world. 
In the family investigation the reverse was the case. It very quickly 
became clear that the field was so vast that it would not be possible to 
deal with more than a few aspects of it, and it was soon decided to con¬ 
centrate on the reasons why women do not have more children than they 
do. The name “family investigation” stuck, however, and it is in this way 
that we refer to the investigation in this article. 

The first step in any investigation is to reconnoiter the field, this being 
done by means of informal and indirect interviews. Which to use depends 
largely on the social sanctions attached to the subject. If the subject is 
one concerning which people are likely to be chary about giving frank 
views to a stranger, the more tortuous indirect method is necessary; if the 
subject is one whieh does not strike any very deep chord informal inter¬ 
views are likely to be sufficient; but it is often necessary to try both in 
order to determine the type of reaction. 

In the family investigation we had expected that there would be a 
good deal of resistance to frank discussion, and we had even considered 
it possible that the greater part of the investigation might have to be 
done by indirect methods; but in actual fact it was quickly found that 
women were quite willing to discuss the matter openly. 

Having obtained some preliminary interviews, in this way it is possible 
to see what aspects of the problem interest people most. It will probably 
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then be necessary to obtain some more indirect or informal interviews 
on particular problems. When these have been collected, the time has 
come to take stock of the position. 

.The first question to be answered is: What methods do we expect to 
make use of? It having become clear that results could be expected from 
direct interviewing, it was decided to center the family investigation 
around a questionnaire. Problems of the questionnaire are dealt with later. 
Informal and indirect interviews, had, for the time being, played their 
part, although they were to be used again later. There remains observa¬ 
tion and the panel. 

The chief way in which observation was used in this survey was in 
following up individual families. Visits were paid to the mothers and 
then to the married daughters. One family consisted of a mother and 
thirteen children, several of the daughters having married. The observa¬ 
tion showed both the way in which membership of a large family had 
affected the attitude of the daughters toward children and the different 
ways in which women from an identical background reacted. Indirect inter¬ 
views were obtained with these women, as well as observations of them; 
and this material proved very valuable in interpreting the results of the 
questionnaire. The observational reports showed the life led by women 
having some of the more frequently found attitudes to the problems inves¬ 
tigated. A second family gave equally valuable data, particularly in 
showing how subjective are such matters as “too much work” and “not 
enough money.” It is not possible in an article such as this to detail the 
observational methods used or the results obtained; but we ourselves feel 
that without these observations the survey would have been far less 
adequate and the interpretation of the results far more a matter of 
guesswork. 

There are very few investigations in which it is not possible to use 
the panel, in one way ^r another. The family investigation seemed par¬ 
ticularly suited to it. We decided to ask members of the panel to report 
on several things. What did they think determined the number of chil¬ 
dren people had? What did they think prevented people from having 
more children? What was the history of their own family (if they had 
one), and how were their decisions formed on the number of children 
to have? What did they think about contraceptives? Were these efficient 
or not? Some of the questions we asked were designed to get information 
on matters which could scarcely be dealt with by interviews; some filled 
in gaps we did not expect to cover by interviews, although this would 
have been possible. All were phrased in a way which would encourage the 
members of the panel to let themselves go and to answer at length. 

There is one drawback to the use of the panel which is unavoidable. 
It it not possible to try out questions before putting them in the monthly 
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directive; and, consequently, it is not always possible to ask questions 
which the replies show later would have been best. In the present investi¬ 
gation several questions were asked which eventually, when the scope of 
die investigation had been narrowed down, were not required. But this 
difficulty is counterbalanced by the fact that, once the question has been 
asked, it is in the files permanently. We frequently find that there is a 
considerable amount of material in our files relevant to a new investiga¬ 
tion, which has been collected in a quite different context. More rarely 
diaries can be used as illustrative material, and it was hoped this would 
be possible in the family investigation; but examination of some of the 
diaries failed to produce anything of value. 

After having decided what methods are suited to the particular inves¬ 
tigation, the places in which the investigation is to be carried out are 
settled. Mass-Observation rarely undertakes a national survey. To apply 
Mass-Observation methods on a national scale would be a very costly 
proceeding even if it were possible. Untrained part-time investigators 
are not suitable for the more intensive type of survey, and we work exclu¬ 
sively with full-time or trained part-time investigators. Interviewing with 
open-end questions takes longer than with alternative-answer questions, so 
that a smaller sample is used than by the polls—rarely more than one 
thousand. Moreover, a national poll must necessarily be somewhat super¬ 
ficial, and on theoretical grounds we consider more profitable in most 
cases to carry out the investigation intensively over a limited area rather 
than superficially over a wider area. 

The normal procedure is to carr>^ out the greater part of the investiga¬ 
tion in one region, usually London, and to supplement this by one or 
more smaller investigations in contrasting regions. This was the plan fol¬ 
lowed for the family survey. Using gross reproduction rates, seven London 
boroughs were chosen, three of which had high gross reproduction rates, 
three of which had low ones, and one of which was intermediate. As a 
contrast to London, a country town with an intermediate gross repro¬ 
duction rate was chosen, and two hundred interviews were carried out 
there. For practical purposes we find a check sample of two hundred quite 
sufficient. If there is a qualitative diflFerence in the reaction, two hundred 
interviews are sufficient to determine it. Regional numerical differences 
are not of great importance unless they are very large, in which case even 
two hundred interviews would locate them; for Mass-Observation aims at 
giving a picture of the real attitudes of the people, and the human mind 
cannot grasp the significance of difiFerences of frequency of the order of 
5 per cent. 

It might have been a greater contrast if the check interviews had been 
carried out in villages, but this was not practicable. In villages everyone 
knows about everyone else*s afiEairs, and on so intimate a subject as the 
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size of the family no reliance could be placed on the answers obtained, 
since people would not dare to be frank. In towns th^ same repression 
does not exist, as was demonstrated by the number of women who admitted 
to a totally strange interviewer that they got married because they had to. 

After deciding on the regions to be investigated, the next point to be 
settled is the nature of the sample. Sometimes the standard stratification 
of sex, age, and economic group is found to be adequate, although Mass- 
Observation uses a socioeconomic grouping equivalent to class rather than 
a purely economic one, on the grounds that to do anything else is to 
sacrifice the substance for the shadow where gent ral opinion is concerned. 
But often this is felt not to be the most adeipiate stratification. In the 
family survey it seemed likeh that education was of more importance 
than either class or economic standing, since class was to somt' extent 
covered by the contrast betwe<‘n boroughs of high and those of low fer¬ 
tility. A careful check was kej>t on the education distribution as tVie 
survey proceeded, and investigators were warned of any discrepancy 
between the estimated education distribution for the borough and the 
distribution of the sample. 

The plan with regard to sex and age changed as th(‘ survey proceeded. 
The original plan was to ask everyone the same basic questionnaire, with 
groups of questions as alternatives for the diff(‘rent ages and sexes. But 
reflection upon preliminary results made it clear that women of child¬ 
bearing age were by far the most important group. For simple people the 
problem was a hypothetical one, and it seemed obvious from their replies 
that their opinions were likely to bear little relation to their action when 
they married and had to face the prob’em in reality. Older people might 
have settled views on the matter, but iheir opinions could only have an 
indirect effect on the birth rate. It seemec’ possible that married men might 
provide material of importance, but preliminary results showed that their 
interest in the subject was less vital than that of married women. It was 
decided, therefore, to concentrate entirely on married women of child¬ 
bearing age, arbitrarily fixed at twenty to forty-five. 

On a subject like childbearing, age within even this limited group 
seemed vital. Consideration, however, showed that more decisive than age 
was the length of time the contact had been married. The groups decided 
upon were, therefore, those married for up to five years (roughly speak¬ 
ing, the war period), those married from five to ten years, and those 
married over ten years. Figures were not available for the proportion of 
women who should come in each groiqi, but every effort was made to see 
that the sample in each area contained the same proportion of each group. 

The result of this procedure was to fix groups for stratification which 
did not correspond to any available data for the areas investigated. This 
is in accordance with Mass-Observation’s principle that exact accuracy of 
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figures should be sacrificed if, by so doing, more meaningful material can 
be obtained. But in this particular survey the lack of data was extreme; 
and, furthermore, there was another difficulty—the place where a woman 
of childbearing age is to be found at a given time of day in wartime is 
largely dei^endent on the number of young children she has. If she has 
six children uud('r fourteen, she is fairly certain to be at home; if she has 
none, she is fairly certain to be at work; if she has one or two, she may 
perhaps be found in the street: if she has no childrc'u, she may well not be 
at home ev(‘u in the (‘vening. ^Ve did not fe(‘l, therefore, that it was prac¬ 
ticable to obtain a sample which was a cross-section of c‘ach borough in 
the very important ri'spects of size of family and occupation of the mother. 

For these reasons we d(‘cided not to atteimpt to produce figures for 
the total number of women of childbearing age holding various points of 
view. Insh'ad, we ainu'd at comparing the attitudes of different groups. 
The main sample was concerned only with women who could be found 
at home or in th(' street during the day; and a clu'ck sample of women 
working in a factory was obtained on a similar principle to the regional 
check sample'. Where there were no great regional, occupational, age, or 
other group differences, it would be reasonable' to sui)pe)se that the figures 
obtaiiK'd were valid for all we)men; but the ehief purpe)se of the investiga¬ 
tion became to compare the vie'ws e)f the' elifferent groups. Conseciuently, 
the* inve'stigatie)n be’^came' more* concerned with causative* factors and le*ss 
with repe)rting the situation as a static se)ciological record. 

The next stage is the cenistruction e)f the epiestionnaire. This is done 
in a way very similar to the construction e)f a poll e|uestionnaire. It is based, 
he)wever, e)n the pre'liminary inelirect and informal interviews as well as 
on the investigateir s iele*a eT what points need inve'stigating. Since the 
cpiestions are open-end e)nes, it is much e*asier te) judge whc'the'r a cpiestion 
is Stitisfae'te)ry than whe'ii the* e*xpe'rie*iice' of re'liable* iute'rvie'we*rs is the 
only criterion. The nature* of ('\en a f(*w ve*rbatim replies from different 
types of contacts is usually sufficient to make clear deficiencies in the 
wording of a ejiicstion. Often it is not so imic'h that the wording of the 
epiestion is wrong as that the epiestion does not hit the high spot of interest, 
and a related question on a slightly different issue is found more informa¬ 
tive. 

In the family questionnaire the biggest difficulty was to determine 
the relative importance of various possible factors which might make 
people want more children. The preliminary interviews made it fairly 
clear which these were, the chief purpose of the questionnaire was to 
find out their relative importance and the reasons for their importanc'e. 
But the possibility of a change in wants was far too subtle for easy inves¬ 
tigation; people found it difficult enough to say how many children they 
wanted now without the added difficulty of projecting their desires into 
an imaginary future. 
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Eventually it was decided not to make any attempt to establish the 
likely magnitude of such things as improved housing conditions, domestic 
lielp, family allowances, etc., but simply to ask similar questions about all 
of them and compare the answers. The style of tpiestioi! used was: Do 
you think that, if you could live in the sort of house you like, that would 
make a difference in the number of children you would like to have? ’ The 
number of people saying that this would make a difference gives very 
little indication of the number who would actually have another child if 
housing conditions were improved; but the figures fc'r several questions of 
a similar type are comparable, and the replii*s of the different groups are 
comparable, and that was all we liceded to find out. 

Often in the course of a (piestioiinaire, points arise which seem to 
repay further investigation, and the family survey was no exception to 
this rule. We were surprist‘d at the number of women who appeared not 
able to have as many children as they wanted; the evidence from the 
cjuestionnaire, however, was not entirely conclusive. We therefore col¬ 
lected a small number of long, informal interviews with older women 
having completed families; and these confirmed the indications of the 
(|uestionnaire, providing valuable ilhi.strative material. In another con- 
te.xt, fear of childbirth appeared not to be a frequent deterrent, but a very 
powerful one when it existed, and its intensity was also illustrated by 
collecting informal intervitnvs. 

In describing the various stages in the planning of the family survey it 
it has been treated as though each stage was quite distinct, one being 
concluded before the next was started. In practice, decisions concerning 
one stage vitally affect the succeeding stages, and there is no set order in 
which different aspects arc considered. Regions to be covered are affected 
by the way in which the sample is to be stratified; the content of the 
questionnaire affects the stratification of the sample, and so on. The above 
outline is intended only to indicate the type of solution which Mass- 
Observation uses for the various problems which affect all surveys. 

Such a description would not be complete without a note on the 
manner in which our surveys are written up, since the whole procedure 
aims at producing material which can be used in the way to be described. 
Figures do not form the main part of the rej^ort; in the present survey most 
of the figures are given in an appendix. The basis of the report is the 
verbatim comments made by the contacts, whether obtained by direct, 
informal, or indirect methods or from the written replies of the national 
panel. In this particular survey they also included letters written to a 
doctor who had spoken over the radio on the subject, letters to which we 
were allowed access. The report describes the various attitudes found with 
ample quotations of these verbatim comments and draws conclusions as it 
goes along. We believe that, since we are in closer contact with the 
original material than the readers of the report, it is part of our duty in 
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writing the report to indicate the conclusions to which, in our opinion, 
it leads. Everyone who tries, not only to present a report on public 
opinion, but also to interpret it, will quickly see how essential a part 
of the material the actual comments of the contact are. They bring 
dead figures to life and make the abstract concrete. Without unlimited 
financial support, it is necessary to sacrifice either a degree of numeri¬ 
cal accuracy or a degree of accuracy in interpreting the figures ob¬ 
tained. We believe that in most cases the interpretation of results is 
more important. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BIAS 
IN OPINION RESEARCH 


The term “bias” is used to cover a miiltitnde of opinion research sins. 
Considerable ciirnMit attention is d(‘voted to sp(x‘ific‘ practical problems 
at the proc(‘dural level—biased questions, interviewer bias, sampling bias, 
respondents' bias; and beyond this, one (‘iicoiinters vague and general 
condemnations of bias(*d r(‘S(‘arch. But remarkably little discussion has 
been focused upon the problem of bias at high levels, the bias of those 
who control the studies. 

As long as bias, like evil, remains an amorphous something to be 
“against” or, alternatively, as long as it is idcMitified as a series of tech¬ 
nical operating faults in the field, we who are responsible for the research 
conveniently evade the disturbing issue of our own biases and how they 
affect our research. At times, with unbecoming psychological naivete, we 
even hide behind indignant declarations about our personal honesty and 
professional integrity, as if that were an answer. By avoiding the problem, 
we fail to sensitize^ ourselves to the manifestations of our own biases and 
consequently neglect to set up safe-guards and correctives. It is more 
comfortable to concentrate on improving our foot soldiers than our head¬ 
quarters staff—that is, ourselves. 

The purpose of this paper is to offc^r a sketchy analysis of the problem 
and to urge more lively attenticn to it. The objective is clarification, to 
the end that all of us in opinion research will face up to the issues and 
do what we can to find remedies. No one of us can be complacent on 
this score. Variegated beams and motes are pretty well distributed among 
our respective eyes. The problem constitutes a major challenge to the 
vigorous young profession of opinion surveying. For if opinion "facts” 
depend on the particular polling agency hired to gather them, the buyers 
and users of opinion research will soon raise most embarrassing questions. 

Rt‘printecl from The International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Vol. 1 
(1947), pp. 1-13, by permission of the author and publisher. 
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Opinion studies must guard against becoming competitive tools of sales¬ 
manship and propaganda instead of scientific research instruments. 

If we are to deal with the central and distinctive questions of research 
bias, the first necessity is to cut through the confusion of accidental and 
secondary characteristics which cluster about the term. The core issue, 
stated most simply, is this. Do the inclinations or prepossessions of those 
responsible for an opinion survey lead to results and conclusions that 
are one-sided, untrue, or misleading in reference to what they purport to 
describe? If so, bias is present—and is to be further analyzed and, if 
possible, “cured.” If the essential relationship specified is not present, 
that is if there are not subjective leanings which produce a corresponding 
twist of results, then the case is not one of “bias” even though other serious 
types of error may be in evidence. 

The judgment that given research is or is not biased is always a diffi¬ 
cult one; in most cases the evidence remains inconclusive. But the prob¬ 
lem is no less important because the answer is not sharply black and white. 

There is need for thorough detailing of criteria and procedures for judg¬ 
ing bias but we shall make no attempt to p(Tform that formidable task 
in this paper. Certain guiding considerations must suffice. Two elements 
are always involved: (a) the detection of flaws which mean that opinions 
under study are misrepresented and (b) interpretation which ascribes 
these errors to predispositions or desires of the researcher (whether or 
not he is aware of their biasing influence). 

The judgment that material is one-sided, untrue, or misrepresentative 
contrasts it with an “authentic” j^icture that presents all that is relevant 
and important within the context of the particular purposes and uses of 
the results. The comparison is made partly by noting dc‘partures from 
other parallel information that stands up better und('r critical scrutiny; 
partly by testing audiences exposed to the results to sei‘ whethtT they 
do, in fact, draw erroneous conclusions; partly by rigorous logical analysis 
that exposes the weaknesses and one-sided implications of method, results, 
and manner of presentation. 

If one has independent evidence about the research man’s attitudes, 
tendencies, and research behavior, the inference as to bias may be more 
confidently made. Where many lines of evidence concerning the research 
and the researcher dovetail consistently, one’s judgment is reenforced; he 
concludes that “everything points to bias.” Even without confirmatory 
evidence regarding the subjective inclinations that went into the research, 
if enough signs in the procedure and report point cumulatively to “slant¬ 
ing” of the material in a constant direction, we can assume the subjective 
bias. 

Where sufficient corroboration is lacking or where evidence is meager 
and conflicting, judgment must be suspended. It is important to empha- 
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size that no objective technique can yield a final answer. All we can 
do is keep ourselves alert to whatever looks like biased procedure and 
results, in our own work and that of others, and take what steps we can 
to minimize such errors. 

The foregoing general formulation of top-level bias may be clarified 
by contrasting it with several untenable conceptions that are frequently 
advanced. 

In the first place, it will not do to \iew the problt'in in absolutist or 
perfectionist terms. This easily leads to the position that sinc'e our attitudes 
and desires are operating constanth in everything we do, bias is bound 
to exist in all observation and all int(‘rpretation. E\'ery()ue is biased. It 
can’t be avoided. 

The obvious answer is that the mere existence of personal inclinations 
does not mean their inevitable expression in any gi^'en rc'search b(*havior. 
One has other conflicting and iirhibiting values as w(‘ll. We can set up 
checks and safeguards against letting our own partisan tendtaicies lead 
to differential results in favor of “our side. ” Wc can learn to “lean over 
backwards.” Moreov^er, it is apparent that the operation of biases is not 
an “all or nothing” matter, as this argument suggests. The‘ practical aim 
is to reduce the distorting influence to a minimum, not to attain peidection. 

A special (and specious) case of this view that sees bias everywhei*e 
is the contention that in addressing a question to a person—any question 
about any topic—one is guiding the individual’s thinking and response in 
a definite direction, that is it. Asking him what magazines he 

reads, by this argument, reflects a bias against newspapers and radio since 
they are not brought to his attention. Clearly this is stretching the* definition 
of “bias” beyond a point of possible usefulness. To be sure, asking about 
one of tlu^ media and not the others may indicate bias—but that must be 
judged with reference to the purposes and use of the iiKpiiry. The essence 
of the problem lies in distinguishing between those instances in which 
the directiveness of the questioning does and does not lead to false con¬ 
clusions. A study purporting to compare magazines can scarc'cly give mis¬ 
leading results through omitting mention of other rru'dia. How(‘ver, if the 
problem is to tell an advertiser how he can best reach certain households 
with his message, obviously the cards are stacked by asking about certain 
media and not others. Our concern here is simply to warn against the 
confusion that calls all “directing of attention” a process of “biasing.” 

Another fallacy is contained in the argument that if the research 
director is honest, if he has high regard for professional standards, these 
motivations guarantee freedom from bias (identified with dishonesty) in 
his work. Unfortunately for this simple ethical dismissal of the problem, 
most of our biases sneak in unobserved and without declaring themselves. 
They are not acts of recognized dishonesty. They adopt many disguises and 
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rely upon the convenient blind-spots and ready rationalizations that keep 
our moral sentries from detecting them. 

According to another conception, research bias is made to cover a wide 
assortment of technical deficiencies more or less regardless of their source. 
Thus a "biased sampk?” usually means a faulty or unrepresentative sample, 
whether this is due to incompetence or to subjective preferences—and 
whether the errors are introducc^d in planning the sample, in instructing 
interviewers, or in the failure of the interviewers to follow orders. 

Two important distinctions are called for here. The first is that between 
low quality research and biased research. Opinion studies (and the con¬ 
stituent procedures) may be admirably free from bias and yet be poor in 
(juality and untrustworthy. Likewise they may be biased and yet manifest, 
otherwise, high technical proficiency. Problems of inadequate knowledge 
and skill and problems of conscious or unconscious slanting of procedures 
need to be perceived and tackled separately. To keep the distinction clear, 
it is suggested that w(‘ use the terms "sampling error,” "interviewer error,” 
etc., save where we definitely mean "bias” in the sense of purposive slant¬ 
ing (either intentionally or “unconsciously”). 

The second distinction is that between biases at lower levels and those 
at the top. A biased or dishonest interview(‘r or statistician constitutes no 
genuine problem of "research bias,” as we are using the term. The errors 
he introduces are usually evidences rathe*!* of technical imperfections at 
higher levels in the selection, training, and supervision of personnel. How¬ 
ever, these processes of selection, training, (‘tc., may also express and 
implement top-level bias. In that case, the serious problem does have to 
do with the higher-ups. They are usintr their agents (again, wittingly or 
unwittingly) to slant results just as they might otherwise use loaded 
questions or deceptive samples. 

Anyone in touch with opinion research activities over the years has 
inevitably encountered numerous examples of what we are calling “top- 
level bias.” Most of us can readily testify, if we care to do so, even against 
our own past slips. 

"OflF the record,” there is more than a little scepticism regarding each 
new set of research results published by partisan clients—whether cigarette 
and dentifrice manufacturers, magazines, radio networks, or political groups. 
It is remarkable how commonly the research conclusions support the spon¬ 
sor’s position and supply him with sales ammunition. Quite apart from 
partisan sponsorship, however, opinion inquiries are in eonstant danger 
of leaning one way or another under the influence of social valuations and 
predispositions of the research organization and the inescapable social 
pressures playing upon it. It never ceases to be astonishing how easily, in 
all good conscience, we adopt those procedures and overlook those errors 
which conspire to produce results congenial to our own beliefs and our 
clients’ expectations. 
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It is worth considering the diflFerent forms these expressions of bias 
take, in order to note at what points the research director must be espe¬ 
cially on guard against their intrusion. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that different opinion research organi¬ 
zations differ enormously in the quality of their work, including promi¬ 
nently differences in the success with which they reduce the play of bias. 
This paper is in no sense an indictment of opinion research agencies, singly 
or collectively. A number of them are fully alive to the dangers discussed 
here and are doing their utmost to minimize bias in their work. 

1. Bias in Choice of Subject Matter for Polls: In an earlier paper we 
summarized certain evidence on the one-sided leanings of polls dealing 
with labor issues.^ An examination of 155 questions published by leading 
polling agencies from 1940 to 1945 revealed that only 8 dealt with favor¬ 
able features of unionism while 81 were concerned with faults and pro¬ 
posed restrictions. Not a single question was aimed at such an important 
topic, for example, as whether labor disputes are fairly treated in news¬ 
paper and radio. 

Similar bias in selection of issues tends to occur in other fields where 
strong sentiments prevail at “upper” levels. For example, how much atten¬ 
tion, relatively, is given to fascism and the threat from the right as com¬ 
pared to that devoted to communism and the threat from the left? How 
commonly do polls on attitudes toward advertising go beyond the ques¬ 
tion whether the ads are noticed, whether they are annoying, how much 
they increase the price of a cake of soap if at all, whether advertised 
products are superior, etc., to dig into such unpalatable topics as whether 
the ads whip up desires beyond people’s ability to satisfy them, whether 
they foster false values, and in general, what their larger effects on char¬ 
acter are, considered within a broad social and human frame of reference 
instead of adhering to the businessman’s viewpoint? 

Opinion research in regard to minority groups seems rarely to focus 
questions on economic and religious influences supporting prejudice; such 
questions might well yield results embarrassing to powerful individuals 
and groups. Hence we do not ask questions, for example, to get at com¬ 
parative feelings about seeing mass resentments and aggressions chan¬ 
neled against racial, religious, and nationality groups rather than against 
wealth and special privilege. 

2. Bias in Study Design and Procedure: In selecting research methods, 
one is prone to accept procedures that promise acceptable results and to 
adopt rigorous standards leading to more ready rejection of techniques 
likely to produce unwelcome material. Suppose the research assignment 
is to compare the value of several magazines as advertising media. In one 

1 "Are Public Opinion Polls Fair to Organized Labor?” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Winter 1946-47, pp. 484-500. This article contains a number of illustrations of the dif¬ 
ferent types of bias discussed in the next few pages. 
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case the client is publisher of an outstandingly popular magazine; in an¬ 
other case he is owner of a magazine well down the list according to 
circulation figures. Will not the research man typically emphasize accurate 
readership counts in the first case and, with equally scientific arguments, 
turn to other measures for the second client—such as the high social status 
of readers, the trust they express in the publication, the amount of time the 
average reader devotes to it, and so on. Two different pictures are thus 
obtained, not contradictory but partial. Whether one approves of the 
differential procedure or not, it seems difficult to deny the presence of “bias.” 

Instances of sampling and interviewing bias should likewise be noted 
at this point. For example, a survey on infringements of civil rights con¬ 
ducted among white people only is certain to conceal the true gravity of 
the i:)roblem. A survey of social attitudes, limited to women at home 
during the day and without callbacks to reach those who are out, can 
be expected to secure an unduly traditional and uncritical picture since 
better educated, socially and professionally active women are likely to 
be under-represented. Such errors are relevant to the present discussion 
insofar as they are consciously or unconsciously purposive. 

Our procedures often serve to obtain “illustrative evidence” for con¬ 
clusions held in advance rather than constituting fair tests of our tenta¬ 
tive answers. If one has the conviction, for example, that anti-Semitism is 
an expression of over-aggressive, pathological personalities he readily designs 
a study based on interviews with known violent anti-Semites and the com¬ 
parison of their personality patterns and attitudes with those of persons 
known to be passive, indifferent, or friendly toward Jews. The results are 
pretty well assured. An adequate test would demand the examination of 
additional groups consisting of persons aggressively and violently active 
in other directions—say Communists, passionate anti-Catholics, anti-alcohol 
crusaders, etc. Otherwise conclusions associating aggressive qualities with 
anti-Semitism are imposed by the design of the study. 

3. Bias in Question Wording and Sequence: Unfair or loaded phrasing 
of questions is the most commonly noted manifestation of bias in opinion 
polling. The more extreme forms of question bias are now generally avoided. 
Less pronounced slanting, however, insinuates itself into many surveys. 

A good illustration is furnished by two polls conducted in the United 
States a year or two ago on the topic of governmental health insurance and 
medical care. Different questions were asked in the two surveys and 
markedly different conclusions emerged, the one set indicating much 
greater popular approval of a federal health program than the other. The 
contrasting conclusions, it happened, coincided with the opposed positions 
of the two medical groups that sponsored the studies. 

Not less interesting than this last fact is the observation that a research 
director for one of the surveying agencies, in a scientific article dealing 
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with the discordant results, fails to mention the relationship of results to 
sponsor’s views. The reader is given no hint that the results came out 
“right” for each of the propaganda groups.^ 

A few examples taken from recent published polls will illustrate other 
instances of questions in which it seems probable that bias is evidenced. 

"Which do you think is better Americanism: (a) every man should accept the 
responsibility for getting his own job and a living, or (bj the government should 
see to it that every man has a job and a living?” 

Several biasing elements can be noted here. I'he attractive moral quality 
of the expression “every man should accept the responsibility” is con¬ 
trasted with the harsh words “government should set^ to it.” I'his difference 
is accented by introducing the “Americanism” context. Moreover, asking 
the question in terms of Americanism may cause sonu* respondents to 
express not their personal preference between (a) and (b) but a judgment 
as to which accords better with generally accepted views (but perhaps 
not the respondent’s) of Americanism. Finally, the question imposes a 
fictitious choice by omitting a most important and realistic alternative to 
(a) and (b), namely: (c) every man should accept the responsibility for 
getting his own job under conditions where the government sees that every 
one has the opportunity to work. (As asked, the question showed 76% 
for “a” and 18% for “b”; even at the lowest income level, 58% said “a” 
against 32% “b”. A comparable Fortune Survey question asked: “Do you 
think the government should provide for all people who have no other 
means of obtaining a living?” Working people voted 73% “yes”, in contrast 
to the above 18% or 32%.) 

“Do you think that the manufacture of atomic bombs should he continued, or 
that it is necessary to prohibit it for all countries, by international agreement?” 

This question, recently used in a Mexican opinion poll, found 66% for 
prohibiting manufacture of bombs against 26% for continuing. It is a 
reasonably safe assumption that many of the majority group were express¬ 
ing a general sentiment in favor of avoiding atomic war. Looked at after¬ 
ward, however, their responses seem also to be votes to stop current 
manufacture of bombs—that is, to compel the United States to discontinue 
manufacturing bombs now. Therein lies the bias. The question must mis¬ 
lead certain respondents into a simple humanitarian reply while at the 
same time smuggling in an implication unrecognized and unexamined by 
most of these people. (Interesting in this connection is the fact that the 66% 
drops to 51% for professional people; presumably they are more aware of 
the hidden implications.) The result is obtained by omitting salient features 

“ Stanley L. Pa)me, “Some Opinion Research Principles Developed Through Studies 
of Social Medicine,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 10, 1946-47, pp. 93-98. 
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of the issue-that only the U. S. is manufacturing bombs, that serious doubt 
exists whether completely effective international control can be instituted, 
and that when the manufacture is discontinued is of the essence of the 
problem. To avoid bias, it is necessary that these* points be brought out in 
a serie.s of questions. 

Two further exainpl(\s are these: 

“Would yon describe Russia as a peace-loving nation, willing to fight only if 
she has to defend herself, or as an aggressive nation that would start a war to get 
som(*thing she wants?” 

Cdearly this dichotomy does not exhaust the possibilities. By omitting 
intermediate and qualified alternatives and by wording the extremes as 
th(‘y are vvf)rd(‘d, the qiuvstion naturally induces large numbers to choose 
the “aggressive” answer. 

“Here is a list of differ(*ut systems of government operating in the world today. 
Whieh form of go\ eminent do vou think most of the people in Russia, Spain, Ger- 
nianv, Franct', would choose today if thev could vote freely for what they wanted.'^ 

Form of government that would he chosen: 

Communistic 

Democratic 

Fascist 

Socialistic 

Monarchy 

Don’t know 

It is hardly necessary to point to the alarming bias involved in offering 
“democratic” and “socialistic” as alternative responses. 

4. Bias ill Interpretation and Report! ia,: An interesting recent illustra¬ 
tion in th(* labor opinimi field is an article reporting workers’ responses to 
questions on the Taft-Hartley law.** A majority of the respondents expressed 
opposition to the law but a majority also voted in favor of each of ten 
leading provisions of the law when these were asked about separately. 
The conclusion is drawn that workers have been propagandized into being 
against the law without their understanding what they are against; they 
vote for the actual content of the law (the ten points) when the “bad” 
over-all label is removed. The bias in this presentation consists in its offer¬ 
ing a simple one-sided interpretation and ignoring two important diffi¬ 
culties. The neglected considerations are these: (a) Single simple questions 
on separate parts of the law do not, and cannot, approach an adequate 
summary of the issues. The law is long and complicated. Its provisions 
would require detailed explanation before the respondent could under¬ 
stand what he is voting on. The ten questions that were asked are de¬ 
ceptively innocent, (b) The results are presented as if they prove that 

3 Claude Robinson, “The Strange Case of the Taft-Hartley Law,” Look, September 30, 
1947, pp. 68-71. 
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respondents are guilty of self-contradiction, by being for the parts of the 
law but against the whole. This overlooks the elementary logical point 
that different persons can be opposed to the law as a whole for different 
specific reasons—some being against provision ‘‘x”, others against “y \ “z”, 
etc. The crucial question is how manv persons are again.st the law and 
yet in favor of all ten points asked in the separate items. This could easily 
be determined and stated in one sentence. It seems fair to interpret its 
omission as an instance of bias. 

Another type of bias in the analysis and reporting of results appears 
in the use of misleading cross-tabulations. This frequently takes the form 
of relating social-political opinions to respondents’ education in a way 
that indicates, for example, that Republican views on an issue are approved 
by the better educated prople—by implication, because they are better 
qualified thinkers. A “fair” presentation wcuild hav^e to show the relation¬ 
ship also to economic status. The imputed influemce of education may 
disappear when the relation is analyzed within groups homogeneous in 
respect to economic position. 

A similar illustration is that of a survey report that tabulates working 
people’s responses indicative of dissatisfaction, hostility toward employers, 
etc., according to membership in A. F. of L. unions, CIO unions, inde¬ 
pendent unions, and no unions. The greater dissatisfaction and antago¬ 
nism thus associated with the CIO is easily subject to misinterpretation 
which the report fails adequately to warn against. The correlation may 
stem in considerable part from differences between CIO members and 
others in respect to types of occupations, levels of skill, and perhaps age 
and other factors. 

Another form of bias consists of failure to warn readers that the sample 
of respondents is specially selected or non-representative in a manner that 
pushes the findings in one direction. This fault occurs notably often in 
the case where only a fraction of the total sample answers a question, 
either because others are unable to respond or because replies to pre¬ 
ceding questions make this question inappropriate for them. Percentages 
of those who do answer may be highly deceptive as a consequence, since 
they constitute a specially informed or specially oriented group. Omission 
of clear explanations regarding such partial samples easily leads to mis¬ 
interpretation, whether caused deliberately or through “purposive inad¬ 
vertence.” 

Bias may similarly manifest itself in the simple choice of one rather 
than another method of statistical presentation. If groups are compared 
by means of an attitude scale, for example, on which each person receives 
a total score based on a number of questions, the divergence or contrast 
between groups may be made to appear large by reporting only the differ¬ 
ence in average scores for the groups. Contrariwise, if the report leans 
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toward minimizing the differences, it neglects averages and instead stresses 
the percentage of overlapping among individuals in the groups. The same 
difference in emphasis characterizes alternative ways of reporting correla¬ 
tion figures and other statistical measures. In all such cases, the more 
adequately the statistical material is reported, the less the danger that it 
will he misleading. The different summary figures are not alternatives; 
where misunderstanding may occur, hath averages and percentage overlap 
(or measures of scatter) are needed. 

The remedy for bias is certainly not to be found by denying its existence 
nor by each of us resolving to abandon his biases. The course of wisdom 
is rather to take note of the biasing tendencies and influences and to set 
up conditions and procedures calculated to offset and minimize them. 
Research bias consists not in having inclinations but in letting them affect 
our research results. 

The biases that insinuate themselve\s into our research express the value 
systems and inclinations that are integral parts of our personalities. They 
reflect the cultural influences and conditioning pressures that constitute 
inescapable features of our lives. For convenience, we shall divide the 
biases into three classes: personal biases determined by relationship to the 
client, other personal biases, and “common” or group-membership biases. 

Bias that gr(>ws out of the client-researcher relation ranges from direct 
inclination to serve the client’s interests in proving a case or securing 
sales ammunition to subtle deviations in resc^arch planning, such as unwit¬ 
tingly accepting his viewpoint or “facts” without sufficient check. Pressures 
toward this type of bias are particularly marked in advertising and market¬ 
ing research but they are likewise not too hard to locate in otlier branches 
of the opinion research industry. They need to be recognized and guarded 
against in university studies and in research for non-profit organizations as 
well as in commercial activities. 

It should be noted that the research man who insists that his role is 
that of a “distinterested” technician and that as such he simply accepts 
the research assignment as it comes, is especially vulnerable. He easily 
accepts the client's values and frame of reference along with his problem 
—and his cash. What he likes to picture as his simple preoccupation with 
the “facts” turns out to be concern with particular facts, selectively viewed 
from a particular standpoint, and seen through particular glasses of pecu¬ 
liar and unexamined optical properties. In social research, to be “above” 
concern for biasing values is to succumb to them. 

It must be emphasized that clients are by no means always special 
pleaders. Very often they want opinion studies to give them unvarnished, 
authentic knowledge. In this case, the chief danger of bias in the client 
relationship may arise from an urge to produce unjustifiably positive, 
definitive results that will impress the client—and lead to further assign- 
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merits. At times, also, the aim is to come out with coiidusions that will 
win the goodwill of other clients. 

Quite apart from relations with clients, however. nian> additional bias¬ 
ing factors are bound to characterize the individual rc'seaic h ina » and his 
organization. Each of us has his peculiar, unaTialyzed emotional prefertMiees, 
aversions, blind-spots. For example, strong personal jiride and ambitions 
can readily predispose one to accept or overemphasize (piestionable evi¬ 
dence that happens to support a view to which he has })!e\ i()usl\ coininittt'd 
himself. Or the research man is swa\ed by his dettTininatioii to make his 
research promote certain policy decisions that he jiersonalK fa\ors. (>r hv 
over-reaches in efforts to obtain distinctive and spt'ctacnlar findings. Or 
he consistently leans in a conservative or a radic al directi-m in his r('S(‘arc]i. 

A third set of biases consists of those shart'd by large groups with which 
the researcher identifies. Probably the most prominent of thc'se are ‘ class” 
feelings and national loyalties. But radical and rc^ligious i)rc'juclicc\s also 
play a part, as do political party affiliations, regional and occupational ties, 
and many other group membership influences. No one of us escapes his cul¬ 
tural background, the current climate of opinion, and his inc'sent associates. 
These factors inevitably influence the research we do—the issue's wc' choose 
to inquire into, the kinds of evidence we considc'r important, the frames 
of reference within which we formulate our questions and inti'rprc't cmr 
results. 

Certainly it must not be overlooked that wc* also ha\ c‘ personal ideals, 
loyalties and group pressures that exert opposing influences to the free 
play of ^‘biases.” Our devotion to “fair play,” imtrammc'lc'd pursuit of sci¬ 
entific truth, maintenance of high professional standards, pc'rsonal integrity 
—these contribute powerful forces to hold our biases in chc'ck. 

The problem is to harness the positive impulse's to c'ffc'ctive measures 
of prevention. The constant threat imposed by our biases need not cause 
despair; the challenge is to achieve impartial results by successfidly meet¬ 
ing the threat. In my opinion, this achievement will require much greater 
attention to the i^roblem than it currently receives. 
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AREA SAMPUNG—SOME PRINCIPLES 
OF SAMPLE DESIGN 


In the following an attempt is made to indicate the types of situations in 
wliich one method of sampling is to be prefem^d over another and to 
describe the principles on which area sampling is based. In this discussion 
of sampling methods, we shall consider only the discrepancies between the 
results obtainable from a complete enumeration of the population under 
consideration and the estimates made from a sample. Errors of interviewing 
and other errors arising in survey results that arc present in a complete 
enumeration as much as in a sample enumeration may be either more or 
less important than sampling errors. We shall confine our remarks here 
to errors arising because only a sample is covered instead of taking a 
complete census of a finite population. 

The science of sampling design involves: (1) looking at the resources 
available, the restrictions within which one must work, the mathematical 
and statistical tools available, the accumulated knowledge of certain char¬ 
acteristics of the populations to be sampled; and (2) putting these together 
to arrive at the optimum design for the purpose at hand. Ordinarily, there 
are many alternatives of sample designs, and an understanding of alter¬ 
native designs and an analysis of their efficiency is necessary if a wise choice 
is to be made. 

The over-all criterion that should be applied in choosing a sampling 
design is to so design the sample that it will yield the desired information 
with the reliability required at a minimum cost; or, conversely, that at a 
fixed cost it will yield estimates of the statistics desired with the maximum 
reliability possible. Various restrictions and limitations may necessarily be 
imposed upon the design other than mere cost restrictions. In wartime those 
restrictions have to do with the number of interviewers with cars and 
with gasoline rationing, as well as with the ordinary restrictions on time, 
personnel, etc. 

Reprinted from The Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 9 (Summer 1945), pp. 183-93, by 
permis.sion of the authors and publisher. (Copyright, 1945, by Princeton University Press.; 
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A second criterion that a sample design should meet (at least if one 
is to make important decisions on the basis of the sample results) is that 
the reliability of the sample results should be susceptible of measur(Mnent. 
Methods of sample selection and estimation are available for which the 
risk of errors in the sample estimates can be measured and controlled. 

If such methods are used, as the size of the sample is inereascxl, the 
expected discrepancies between the estimated value from the sample and 
the true value (i.e., the value that would be obtaiiuxl from a com])lc‘t(* 
census) will decrease. With such mc^thods one can know^ the risk taken 
that the error due to sampling will execnxl a specified amount. I’his risk 
(i.e., the risk that the error will exc^ecxl any specifiixl amount) can be 
made as small as desired by taking a sample of aclecpiatc' size. 

An essential feature of such sampling methods is that each element oi 
the population being sampled (hou.sc‘wiv(‘s, voters, or wiiocwer is being 
interviewed) has a chance of being included in the sample and, moreover, 
that that chance or x^robability is known. The knowiedge of the* j^roba- 
bility of inclusion of various elements of the poimlation makes it pos¬ 
sible to apply appropriate weights to the sample results so as to yield 
“consistent” or “unbiased” estimates, or other estimates for which the risk 
of error can be measured and controlled. 

On the assumption that the above criteria should govern in the selec¬ 
tion of a samiDle design, wx* are ready to consider the rc'lative merits of 
the “quota” method, which is commonly used in ox:)inion and market 
surveys, and the “area samj^ling” method. 

The quota method in its essence involves: (1) the choice of selected 
charactoistics of the x^opulation to be samx)led, which are used as “con¬ 
trols”; (2) the determination of the proportion of the j^oi:)ulation i^ossessing 
the characteristics selected as “controls”; and (3) the fixing of (juotas for 
enumerators who s(*lect resx^ondents so that the pox^ulation interviewed 
contains the proportion of each class as determined in (2). 

These specifications cannot i^rovide sample estimates for which the 
risk of error can be measured because they do not provide for the selection 
of persons in a way that permits knowing the probabilities of selection. 
Errors in the setting of quotas may introduce unknown differences in the 
probabilities of selection of persons for inclusion in the sample. Moreover, 
because of the latitude permitted the enumerator in selection of respond¬ 
ents, it is less probable, for example, that the sanq^le will include a 
housewife without children who works away from home than a woman 
with children who does her own housework, even though each may be in 

1 Here the words “consistent” and “unbiased” are used technically, and have a mathe¬ 
matical definition. See J. Neyman, “Lectures and Conferences on Mathematical Statistics,” 
Graduate School of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., 1938, 
p. 131; and R. A. Fisher, “Statistical Methods for Research Workers,” 6th edition, p. 12, 
Oliver and Boyd (1936), Edinburgh. 
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the same '"control” group. Because the probabilities of inclusion in the 
sample of various classes of elements are unknown, the estimates fre¬ 
quently made of sampling error of quota sample results, supposedly based 
on sampling theory, usually are erroneous. A fuller treatment of the dif¬ 
ficulties and limitations of the widely known and used quota method is 
given elsewhere.^ 

Area sampling eliminates dependence on the assignment of quotas that 
may be more or less seriously in error, and does not permit the inter¬ 
viewer discretion in the choice of the individuals to be included in the 
sample. With appropriate methods of designating areas for coverage in 
the sample, the probabilities of inclusion of the various elements of the 
population arc known, and consequently the reliability of results from the 
sample can be measured and controlled. Area sampling, of course, is not 
the only method that produces such results, but it is frequently an effective 
method. 

To illustrate how and why area sampling works, suppose we are inter¬ 
ested in sampling for certain characteristics of the population in a city. 
For example, we may want to know the total number of persons in certain 
broad occupational groups, and the number within each of these occupa¬ 
tional groups who have a particular opinion, read a specified magazine, 
or are in a certain income class. 

To estimate the total number of persons having th(‘ various charac¬ 
teristics mentioned above, we might proceed by first making an up-to-date 
list containing the name of every person, or, at considerably less expense, 
identifying every address or household, in the area to b(‘ surveyed, and 
then selecting a sample from this listing. Through taking a random sample 
from such listings of individuals or of households (interviewing all jier- 
sons within the selected households if households are sampled), we could, 
with an adequate size of sample, obtain an excellent cross-section of the 
people in the city for any problem. This procedure would lead to highly 
reliable sample results, but frequently it is not practical for a number of 
reasons—the principal one being that preparing a listing would cost too 
much. Moreover, even where a complete pre-listing is already available, 
it may be too costly to interview the widely scattered sample that would 
be obtained by sampling individuals (or households) at random from 
such a listing. One method of getting a reduction in cost over sampling 
individuals from a pre-listing is to use an area sampling method in which 
the individuals interviewed are clustered into a selected set of sample areas. 

In “area sampling” the entire area in which the population to be 

2 Philip M. Hauser and Morris H. Hansen, “On Sampling in Market Surveys,” The 
Jouriuil of Marketing, July 1944; and Alfred N. Watson, “Measuring the New Market,” 
Printers' Ink, June 2, 1944, \'ol. 207, No. 9, pp. 17-20. 
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covered is located is subdivided into smaller areas, and each individual 
in the population is associated with one and only one such small area— 
for example, the particular small area in which he resides. Neither the 
names nor numbers of persons residing in the areas need be known in 
advance. A sample of these small areas is drawn, and all or a sub-sample 
of the population residing in the selected areas is covered in the survey. 

A simple illustration will show that if a complete list of areas is avail¬ 
able and a random selection of a sample of areas is made, and if the 
population of these sample areas is completely enumerated, then the 
chances (or probabilities) of being included are the same for each indi¬ 
vidual in the population. Moreover, on the avt'rage, the population sur- 
vey(‘d within such a sample will reveal piecisely the characteristics of the 
(‘ntir(^ population from which the sample was drawn. A sample can be 
made as reliable a cross-section as desired, for any characteristics whatevei, 
by merely increasing the size of the sample. Thus, if the population is 
changing in character, a random cross-section of small areas will reveal 
those shifts. 

Suppose, for illustration, that we wish to draw a sample out of a 
universe of five blocks, and that everyone living in the selected blocks will 
be interviewed. We shall assume certain values for each block for the total 
number of votes for a specified candidate, as is shown below, although the 
illustration will work in the same way whatever values are assumed for 
the total vote or for any other characteristic. 


Block No. Votos for o Specified Candidate 

1 4 

2 6 

3 2 

4 6 

5 1 


Total 19 

Each of the possible samples that will be obtained in drawing at ran¬ 
dom a sample of two blocks is listed below, together with the estimated 
total number of votes for the specified candidates from each sample. In 
unrestricted random sampling of blocks each of these possible samples will 
have the same probability of being selected. The estimated totals shown 
arc obtained by computing the average number per block from the 
sample, and multiplying this sample average by the known total number 
of blocks in the population. The results for each possible sample are as 
follows: 
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Total Votos for the 

Estimated Total 

Sample Consisting 

Specified Candidate Enumerated 

Votes for the 

of Blocks 

in the Sample 

Specified Candidate 

1 and 2 

10 

25.0 

1 and 3 

6 

15.0 

1 and 4 

10 

25.0 

1 and 5 

5 

12.5 

2 and 3 

8 

20.0 

2 and 4 

12 

30.0 

2 and 5 

7 

17.5 

3 and 4 

7 

20.0 

3 and 5 

3 

7.5 

4 and 5 

7 

17.5 


Total 

190.00 


Average estimate 

19.00 


Standard deviation 

of 


sample estimates 

6.25 


Notice, first, that each block appears in four out of ten possible samples 
of two that can be drawn. Therefore, the probability that an individual 
living in Block 1 will be included in the sample is .4, and the same is true 
of an individual living in any one of the other blocks, even though the 
number of persons in each block may be different. Note, also, that on the 
average, the estimates from the samples of voters for the specified candi¬ 
date agree exactly with the actual number of votes for the specified 
candidate in this population. Furthermore, it is to be observed that the 
standard deviation of all possible estimates from the sample is equal to 
6.25, which is exactly what is given by the formula for the average error 
of a sample of two blocks, based on statistical theory.^ 

Of course in any real problem the number of blocks will be considerably 
larger, more efficient methods of estimation may be available, and the 
sampling variance formula may be considerably more complicated. How¬ 
ever, the above example will suffice to illustrate that with area sampling 
the probabilities of an individual being drawn into the sample can be fixed 
in advance of the actual enumeration, and that when this is so, and appro¬ 
priate estimating procedures are used, it is possible to measure the average 
or standard error of the sample estimate. 

The formula for the standard error shows that as the size of the sample 
increases, the standard deviation of the sample estimate decreases. This 
fact takes on more meaning for more realistic populations where the num¬ 
ber of blocks in the population is very large. Under such circumstances, 


3 The standard error of the estimate from the sample, is equal to a M 

where a is the standard deviation between the 5 original blocks of the characteristic being 
estimated, M is the total number of blocks in the population, and m is the number of 
blocks included in the sample. 
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the average error of a sample may be made very small by drawing a fairly 
large number of blocks, even though the number in the sample consists 
of a very small proportion of the blocks in the population. We have over¬ 
simplified the case here to simplify the illustration, but the principles are 
just as applicable to more complicated cases. 

It is to be emphasized that many ntodifications in the area method may 
be introduced that would make effective use of available information 
concerning the areas being sampled. A very important variation in design 
is the introduction of a method of subsampling, in which two or more 
levels of sampling are used. For example, a national population sample 
may involve the selection of a sample of fairly large areas such as cities 
or counties, and then of a sample of smaller areas within each; or a 
sample for a city may involve the selection of a sample of blocks, and the 
subsampling of addresses or dwelling units from the selected blocks. How¬ 
ever, if the subsampling approach is to conform with the criteria of good 
sampling outlined earlier in this paper, purposive or judgment methods of 
selecting the units to be included in the sample are excluded.'* 

In evaluating the alternative designs that are possible, many statistical 
or mathematical tools are available for guiding one to the selection of an 
efficient method.^ To illustrate, suppose one is considering taking a sample 
of blocks in a city, and then preparing a listing of all of the people in the 
sampled blocks and interviewing every k-th individual on tht‘ list. The 
reliability of the final estimate from such a sample will depend both upon 
the number of blocks in the sample and the average number of interviews 
within each block. It is fairly obvious that if all persons were interviewed 
within, say twenty selected blocks, the sample result might be highly 
erratic, depending on the particular twenty blocks in the sample. However, 
if one-tenth of the persons were interviewed in each of 200 blocks, a much 
better cross section of the city would be obtained and a more reliable 
sample estimate could be made with the same number of interviews. But 

For an illustration of the application of an area subsampling design to obtain a 
national sample see “The Labor Force Bulletin,” No. 5, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
November 1944. 

Morris II. Hansen and William N. Hurwitz, “A New Sample of the Population,” 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, Sept. 1944; also, “On the Theory of Sampling from 
Finite Populations,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, vol. XIV (1943), pp. 333-362; 
and “Relative Efficiencies of Various Sampling Units in Population Inquiries,” Journal 
American Statistical Association, vol. 37 (1942), pp. 89-94. J. Neyman, “On the Two 
Different Aspects of the Representative Method; a Method of Stratified Sampling and the 
Method of Purposive Selection,” Journal Royal Statistical Society, New Series, vol. 97 
(1934), pp. 558-606; also, “Contribution to the Theory of Sampling Human Populations,” 
Journal American Statistical Association, vol. 35 (1938), pp. 101-116. W. G. Cochran, 
“The Use of Analysis of Variance in Enumeration by Sampling,” Journal American Statisti¬ 
cal Association, vol. 34 (1939), pp. 492-510; also, “Sampling Theory when the Sampling 
Units are of Unequal Sizes,” Journal American Statistical Association, vol. 37 (1942) 
pp. 199-212. P. C. Mahalanobis, “A Sample Survey of the Acreage under Jute in Bengal,” 
Sankhya, vol. 4 (1940), pp. 511-530. 
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if each of 200 blocks must be completely listed before selecting the persons 
for interview, and if the sample is scattered over 200 instead of twenty 
blocks, the cost of the survey is increased both by the cost of pre-listing 
and of more travel. Statistical theory is available to aid in the resolution 
of this conflict between cost and sampling reliability, and to guide one to 
an efficient design for a given cost. 

The efficiency of area sampling can be increased through the effective 
use of good maps and of the available data for small areas.*'* For reasonably 
large-scale survey operations, it may pay to invest in maps which make 
possible the clear delineation of very small clusters of households and 
thereby eliminate or reduce the amount of pre-listing nt'cessary. However, 
if detailed maps for defining very small areas are not available and it is 
necessary to pre-list whole blocks or moderately large selected rural areas, 
the cost of pre-listing need not be particularly significant where surveys 
are to be taken repetitively, since the cost of designating a sample of areas 
and of listing the dwelling units within the sample areas can be spread 
over a considerable number of surveys. In some Census experiences in 
which pre-listing is used and subsamples are drawn from these listings for 
repetitive surveys, the cost over a year s time of pre-listing actually amounts 
to less than ten percent of the total survey cost. 

It has sometimes been stated that area sampling methods are practicable 
for the government with mass surveys and extensive resources but are not 
adaptable to private research organizations on a limited budget. It is clear 
from the above, that at least the cost of actually selecting the sample need 
not be a highly significant factor in the total cost of such surveys—and that 
if this method is more costly than other less rigorous methods it is primarily 
because of the cost of interviewing within the designated sample house¬ 
holds rather than because of the cost of locating the households in which 
interviews are to be made. Actually, the interviewing cost may be con¬ 
siderably affected by the necessity for call-backs or other steps taken to 
insure that the pre-designated person or household is interviewed; and 
procedures are available for making call-backs on only a sample of those 
not at home on first visit that will yield unbiased sample results.'^ It is 
ordinarily true, however, that in practice no reasonable number of call¬ 
backs can insure an interview with all persons designated for interview— 
and that a small bias may necessarily remain in the estimate due to the 
non-interviews that remain. An important distinction between area sam- 

® For discussion of available data for small areas, and of detailed maps sec Morris H. 
Hansen and W. Edwards Deming, “On Some Census Aids to Sampling,” Journal American 
Statistical Association, vol. 38 (1943), pp. 353-357; and Morris H. Hansen, “Census to 
Sample Population Growth,” Domestic Commerce, vol. 32, No. 11 (1944), p. 6. 

^ “Working Plan for Annual Census of Lumber Produced in 1943” published by the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture in the fall of 1943. William N. HuiWitz 
extended the theory of double sampling to cover this problem. 
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pling methods and quota sampling methods lies in the treatment .of non¬ 
interviews. The quota method, by ignoring the problem, has all of the 
biases without pointing up the magnitude of this source of error. The area 
method points up this source of error and mg-kes it possible to correct for 
it (through calling back to interview all or a sample of the original non- 
interviews) if the proportion of non-interviews is high. The maximum 
error attributable to this factor can be kept very small and the maximum 
bounds of error coming from this cause can be measured. 

There should be little question that the efficiency of a sample design 
should be evaluated in terms of reliahilitxj of results obtained per dollar 
of cost, rather than in terms of the number of interviews obtained per 
dollar. Through the use of the jirinciples of sampling tlescribed or ref(Tred 
to above, one is aided in the s(‘lec tion of a sampling method which pro¬ 
duces results of maximum reliability per dollar expended. However, these 
principles lead only to choices between alternative dt'signs that conform 
with the criteria of good sampling, we have assumed. Therefore, they 
provide a guide only m choosing between those designs for which it is pos¬ 
sible to measure the expected sampling error and the sources of the 
contribution to it, and thus, thiough proper adjustment in design, to mini¬ 
mize the sampling (jrror per dollar expended. 

Since statistical theory is not available for measuring the reliability of 
sample results obtained by the quota method, this mt'thod is automatically 
excluded from consideration if the criteria of sample design outlined above 
are to be followed. Thus, although the facts could not be established, it 
could happen that a quota sampling method would in a particular situa¬ 
tion yield more reliable results per dollar than the optimum method 
chosen through the application of the criteria and sampling theory we have 
considered. How, then is one to know which to use? A possible answer to 
this question is the following. If it is important that results of specified 
reliability be obtained, and if there is a fairly heavy loss involved if the 
wrong action or decision is taken as a consequence of having depended 
on results that actually turn out to have larger errors than are considered 
tolerable, then quota sampling cannot safely be employed, and area sam¬ 
pling or some other method for which the risk of error can be controlled 
should be used. On the other hand, if conditions are such that only fairly 
rough estimates are required from the sample, and important decisions do 
not hinge on the result, then only a small sample is required, or the price 
to be paid for using a sample whose accuracy can be measured may not 
be justified. Under these conditions it may be that the biases of the quota 
method (or of the area method used without call-backs, or of other low- 
cost methods) will be considerably less important than the errors result¬ 
ing from the small size of the sample, and thus such methods may produce 
results of sufficient reliability more economically than would more rigorous 
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alternative methods. It would, of course, be wasteful to pay for assurance 
of greater reliability in the results than is necessary. However, it appears 
reasonable to believe that in most instances in which a fairly precise esti¬ 
mate is desired and for which, therefore, a fairly large sample is used, 
that the possible biases of quota sampling may be sufficiently serious as 
to make that method considerably less efficient in terms of reliability of 
results per dollar than the appropriate area sampling methods. 

We believe that the question of what criteria should be applied in 
determining the most appropriate sampling method for a specific purpose 
is deserving of more extensive attention and consideration than it has yet 
received. 



Paul F. Lazarsfeld 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER DETAILED INTERVIEWS— 
AN fiFFER FOR NEGOTIATION 


If two people vigorously disagree on whether something is blue or green, 
the chances are that the object is composed of both colors and that for 
some reason the two contestants are either unable or unwilling to see more 
than the one. If in methodological discussions, competent workers assume 
vehemently opposite positions, it is generally a good time for someone to 
enter the scene and suggest that the parties are both right and wrong. 

Two articles in the Public Opinion Quarterly (Summer, 1943) pro¬ 
vide one of the many indications that such a situation has come about in 
the public opinion field. A representative of the Division of Program Sur¬ 
veys in the Department of Agriculture reports on large-scale research work, 
the core of which is an interviewing technique “intended to draw full 
intensive discussions” and using “various non-directive means of stimu¬ 
lating full discussion in the interviewing situation.”^ Preceding this report 
is an article by a well-known psychologist who dubs this technique “depth 
interview” and describes it in rather uncomplimentary terms. One of his 
conclusions is that “there is little or no evidence to support the tacit 
assumption that the so-called depth interview yields more valid responses 
from people than do other types.”^ For him, simple yes-no questions, 
used judiciously, are sufficient. 

The matter is important from more than a scientific point of view. 
Applied social research is a new venture. Only yesterday did the govern¬ 
ment begin large-scale studies in public opinion. The market and con¬ 
sumer studies which are now finding acceptance in many industries are 
likewise all of recent date. Managers in business as well as in public ad- 

Reprinted with editorial adaptations from The Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8 (Spring 
1944), pp. 38-60, by permission of the author and publisher. (Copyright, 1944, by 
Princeton University Press.) 

’ Hans E. Skott, “Attitude Research in the Department of Agriculture,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1943, 7, 280-292. 

2 Henry C. Link, “An Experiment in Depth Interviewing,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1943, 7, 267-279. 
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ministration are faced with sharply contending factions among research 
professionals. Should they succumb to skepticism or discouragement and 
fail to give this new branch of the social sciences the opportunity to prove 
itself, then development might be seriously retarded. It therefore seems 
justified to present the problem to a larger public with an earnest effort 
toward impartiality. 

Employing a neutral terminology, we shall allude to our subject as the 
“open-ended interview.” The term serves to describe a crucial aspect of 
this type of interviewing—the fact that “open-ended interviews” do not 
set fixed answers in terms of which a respondent must reply. Eventually 
a more animated expression may be desirable. (To save space we shall 
abbreviate the term and refer to it hereafter as 01.) Rather than asking 
for a definition it would be better if the reader visualizes the situation in 
which an OI occurs. In the interview situation the interviewer by an ap¬ 
propriate introduction attempts to establish the best possible rapport 
between himself and the respondent because he is aware that he may 
have to interview the respondent an hour or longer. He then proceeds to 
ask one of the ten or fifteen questions which have been assigned to him by 
the central office. Sometimes the respondent himself immediately plunges 
into great detail, and the interviewer simply permits him to continue. If 
the first answer is brief, however, the interviewer is instructed to “probe.” 
There are quite a number of devices for eliciting detailed, free response. 
Mere silence will sometimes induce the respondent to elaborate. Or, the 
interviewer may just repeat the respondent's own words with an appro¬ 
priate inflection. Asking for examples will often prove helpful. Then again 
questions such as the following are used: “How did you happen to notice 
it? What makes you think so? How did you feel about it before? Do most 
of your friends have the same opinion?” The trained OI field worker has 
the goal of his inquiry clearly imprinted in his mind, but he adapts his 
inquiry to the concrete situation between the interviewee and himself. 

If properly conducted, such an OI will result in a detailed document 
which covers the whole area under investigation, including the inter¬ 
viewers observations of the respondents reactions and background. 

The OI is suggested by its proponents in opposition to what one might 
term the “straight poll question.” The latter gives the respondent the 
occasion to answer only “Yes,” “No,” “Don’t know,” or to make a choice 
among a small number of listed possible answers. Between these two ex¬ 
tremes there are, of course, several steps. Actually there is hardly a poll 
where there is not some freedom left for the respondent to express himself 
in his own way. It is not necessary here to discuss where the straight poll 
question ends and the OI begins. For all practical purposes the distinction 
is clear enough. 
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The Six Main Functions of the OI Technique 

1. Clarifying the meaning of a respondents answer: Before asking him 
whether war profits should be limited, we have to find out what the 
respondent thinks the word “profit” means. Some people talk of the total 
income of a company as profit, others believe it is the difference fietween 
wholesale and retail prices, still others are of the opinion that war profits 
are the difference between pre-war and war earnings. By discussing the 
general subject matter with him we are very likely to obtain a fairly clear 
picture of what would be equivalent to his private definition of these 
terms. One frequently underestimates the number of terms which seem 
obvious to the interviewer but which are ambiguous or even unknown to 
the lower educated section of the population. 

In other cases it is not so much the meaning of words as the implica¬ 
tion of an opinion which has to be clarified. If a respondent is in favor of 
reducing taxes, does he know that as a result many government services 
will have to be reduced? If he is in favor of free speech, does he realize 
that such freedom must also pertain to people who may express opinions 
that are very distasteful to him? 

If respondents are asked to voice their thoughts on a course of action, 
it is important to know against what alternative possibilities they had 
weighed their choice. A respondent is for the continuation of the Dies 
Committee: has he weighed that against the possibility that the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice can adequately handle the problem of subversive activi¬ 
ties, or did he feel that if the Dies Committee does not do so, no one else 
will? Another respondent is for government regulation of business: does 
he prefer this to completely free enterprise, or has he considered the 
different ways by which an individual business man be regulated through 
his own trade organizations? 

Finally, the OI permits a respondent to clarify his opinion by introduc¬ 
ing qualifications. He is in favor of rationing if it is administered fairly 
for everyone. He is in favor of married women getting defense jobs if it has 
been made sure that there are no unemployed men left. The respondent 
might not volunteer such qualifications if the interview is a too hurried one. 

2. Singling out the decisive aspects of an opinion: If we deal with atti¬ 
tudes toward rather complex objects, we often want to know the decisive 
aspects by which a respondent is guided. Take the opinion on candidates 
for public office. At this moment, for example, the Republicans in some 
mid-western states prefer Dewey to Willkie as Presidential nominee. 
What does Dewey stand for in the eyes of these people? Party Loyalty? 
Isolationism? Administrative ability? Gang-busting? Here again the OI 
would proceed in characteristic fashion. What has the respondent heard 
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about the two candidates? What does he think would happen if Dewey 
were to become President? And so on. In the end we should be able to 
distinguish groups for which Dewey means quite different things, and 
fruitful statistical comparisons on a number of social characteristics could 
be carried through. 

Similar possibilities can come up when people are called upon to 
judge concrete situations. They do or do not like the working conditions 
in their plants. If the answer is in the negative, what features do they 
especially dislike? In order to get a reasonable idea of people s complaints 
a rather detailed discussion is necessary; the OI is a good device for this 
purpose. Other examples of such procedure can easily be found: to what 
does the respondent attribute rising prices? Or the increase in juvenile 
delinquency? 

Here belong also some recent efforts in the field of communications 
research. People like or dislike a film or a radio program. Through detailed 
discussions it is possible* to bring out quite clearly which elements in the 
production make for the audience’s reaction.*^ 

The singling out of decisive aspects also pertains to issues. If respon¬ 
dents are against sending lend-knise supplies to Russia, it is important to 
know what about such a policy they dislike. Do they disapprove of Rus¬ 
sian communism, or do they think that the Russians do not need the 
supplies, or do they feel that other parts of the world war panorama are 
more important? Here, again, the OI would not only ask for an opinion 
on the basic issues but would probe the respondents for further details. 

3. What has influenced an opinion: If people approve of an issue or 
vote for a candidate (or buy a product), it is useful to divide the determin¬ 
ing factors of such action into three main groups: the decisive features of 
the object in question, which account for its being chosen; the predisposi¬ 
tions of the respondents, which make them act one way or another; and the 
influences which are brought to hear upon them^ especially those which 
mediate between them and the object of their choice.^* The use of the OI 
to investigate the first group has just been discussed. The quest for pre¬ 
dispositions (attitude, motives) will be dealt with under points four and 
five. We now consider the use of the OI in the search for influences. 

The typical research situation here is one wherein we try to assess the 
importance of a certain event. Let us turn, for example, to people who 

® P. F. Lazarsfeld and R. K. Merton, “Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda,” 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences^ Series II, 1943, 6, No. 2, 58-79. 

* It should be emphasized that the question “why” is useful also for the other purposes 
which will be discussed in the remaining four points. This is easily understood if one con¬ 
siders that the word has hardly any meaning in itself. It is about equivalent to saying that 
the respondent should talk .some more. “Why” is a good start, but it seldom leads to a 
constructive end if it is not followed by specific questions directed toward what the 
interviewer really wants to know. 

® Paul Lazarsfeld, “The Art of Asking Why,” National Marketing Review, 1, 1935, 
32-43. 
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bought bonds after listening to Kate Smith or who started storing potatoes 
after a government campaign to this efiFect had been started or who im¬ 
proved their production records after a system of music-while-you-work 
had been introduced in a plant, A well-conducted 01 should provide 
enough information so that the causal role of the exposure can be appraised. 
The rules for such interviews have been rather well worked out.^ 

4. Determining complex attitude patterns: A fourth group of applications 
comes into play when we turn to the classification of rather complex atti¬ 
tude patterns. If we want to ascertain how active people are in their war 
participation or how disturbed they are by current food shortages, the OI 
actually discusses such subject matters with the resjjondents, getting their 
recent experiences and reactions. The purpose is to make an adequate classi¬ 
fication of the material so obtained. Further assumptions come easily to 
mind. People can be classified according to how satisfied they are with 
local handling of the draft situation, according to the ways they adjust to 
the lack of gasoline, according to their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
the amount of information they get on the war, etc. This procedure is 
singularly characteristic of Rensis Likert’s work in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture.'^ 

If it is used to assess the extent to which respondents are concerned with 
a certain problem and how inten.sely they feel about it, this approach 
assumes special importance. Two respondents might give the same answer 
to a simple opinion poll question. For the one, however, it is an important 
issue on which he has spent much thought, whereas the other may have 
formed his opinion spontaneously as the poll investigator asked him about 
it. The possible perfunctory nature of replies to public opinion polls has 
been the object of much criticism. Those who feel strongly in favor of the 
OI emphasize that right at this point such a danger is obviated—the danger 
that poll results will be misleading because they do not take into account 
intensity of feeling or amount of concern. 

This role of the OI does not necessarily terminate with a one-dimen¬ 
sional rating scale of, say, intensity of feeling. The OI is suitable for more 
complex ratings as well. In a study of people’s reactions to changes in food 
habits, sponsored by the National Research Council, the interviewers were 
instructed to “watch carefully for all offhand comments to one of the fol¬ 
lowing frames of reference: Money, Health, Taste, Status.”^ The procedure 

® Paul Lazarsfeld, “Evaluating the Effectiveness of Advertising by Direct Intervievirs,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, July-August, 1941. 

^ Likert’s work is mainly done for Government agencies and therefore cannot be quoted 
at the present time. The present paper owes much to discussions with him and .some of his 
associates, especially Bill Gold. (Editor’s note: Since the original publication of this article 
a number of articles on the methodology of this research group have been published, for 
example, see Maccoby, E. & Holt, R., “How Surveys Are Made," in this volume.) 

® Kurt Lewin, “Forces Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change,” The Problem of 
Changing Food Habits, Bulletin of the National Research Council, Number 108, October 
1943. 
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was to talk with people about current food shortages, the adjustments they 
had made, and the points at which they experienced difficulties. From their 
discussion it was possible to classify them into four groups according to 
which of the four contexts they spontaneously stressed. The study found, 
for example, that high-income groups refer to health twice as often as 
money, whereas in low-income groups money is the frame of reference 
three times more frequently than is health. 

Finally we have what is known as the “gratification study.'' In an analysis 
of the gratification people get from the Professor Quiz programs, for 
example, a variety of appeals could be distinguished. Some listeners are 
very much intrigued by the competitive element of the contest; others like 
to test their own knowledge; still others hope to learn something from the 
questions posed on the program.® We could not expect the untrained re¬ 
spondent to explain clearly the psychological complexities of his interest or 
his reaction. It is not even likely that he would classify himself accurately 
if w’e let him choose among different possibilities. Again the OI is needed 
to provide the necessary information for the trained analyst. Its practical 
use lies in the following direction: If we know what attitudes are statis¬ 
tically dominant we can either strengthen the “appeal" elements in the 
program which are likely to get an enlarged audience; or we can try to 
change these attitudes if, for some ulterior reason, we consider the pre¬ 
vailing distribution unsatisfactory. 

Such studies have also been made in the public opinion field; for ex¬ 
ample, in analyzing the gratification people get out of writing letters to 
senators.’® 

5. Motivational interpretations: Ratings, attitude types, and gratification 
lists are only the beginning of a conceptual line which ends in studies based 
on broad motivational interpretations. We cannot hope here to present 
systematically the ways in which psychologists distinguish between the 
different kinds of “drives” according to their range, depth, or the specificity 
of their relations to the world of objects.” The picture would not be com¬ 
plete, nevertheless, if we were to omit a mention of the use of the OI tech¬ 
nique for the purpose of understanding people’s reactions in such concep¬ 
tual contexts. 

The OI collects a variety of impressions, experiences and sidelines which 
the respondent offers when he is asked to discuss a given topic. The man 
who does the study then makes a kind of psychological construction. He 
creates a picture of some basic motivation of which all these details are, so 
to speak, manifestations. 

® Herta Herzog, “On Borrowed Experience,” Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, 
1941. 

R. Wyant and H. Herzog, "Voting Via the Senate Mailbag,” this Quarterly, 1941, 
5,590-624. 

11 Gordon W. Allport, "Attitudes,” Handbook of Social Psychology (ed, C. Murchi¬ 
son), Worcester: Clark University Press, 1935, 798-844. 
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Consider an example. In studying certain groups of unemployed one 
makes a variety of observations: they walk slowly, Muy lose interest in 
public affairs, do not keep track of their time, express opinions only with 
hesitation, stop looking for jobs—in short, they can best be understood as 
discouraged, resigned beings whose psychological living space has been 
severely contracted. On the basis of this conceptualization we would not 
expect them, e.g., to join revolutionary movements which require initiative. 
If, on the other hand, we are interested in retaining whatever morale they 
do have left, we would reject the idea of a straight di)le in favor of work 
relief which would keep them psychologically “on the go.” 

There is only a rather short step from this example to the kind of OI 
studies which we want to discuss. For a number of reasons most of them 
have been done in the field of advertising. 

People who talk about their shoe purchases often mention how embar¬ 
rassing it is to expose ones feet in stockings, how one is virtually a prisoner 
in the hands of the salesman, etc. They are also likely to point out that 
such-and-such a salesman was friendly, or that they do like stores where 
the customers are not seated too near each other. Tlie stud>' director finally 
forms the hypothesis that the shoe-buying situation is one likely to evoke a 
feeling of inferiority. To alleviate this feeling and thus lead to a larger and 
more satisfied patronage, a number of obvious suggestions can be made for 
the training of salesmen and the arrangement of the store. 

To discuss this use of OI's in a short space is impossible, especially since 
its logic has not yet been thought through very well. The social §^cientist who 
tries to clarify such analysis faces a conflict between two goals to which he 
is equally devoted. On the one hand, these interpretations serve to integrate 
a host of details as well as make us aware of new ones which we might 
otherwise overlook; often they are very brilliant. On the other hand, they 
violate our need for verification because by their very nature they can 
never be proved but only made plausible. It is no coincidence that in the 
two examples given above we have added to each interpretation some 
practical advice derived from it. What such motivational analysis does is to 
see past experiences as parts of some psychological drive which can be 
reactivated by related material, be it propaganda or institutional devices.^* 

6. Clarifying statistical relationships: In the five areas outlined so far the 
OI was the point of departure for all subsequent analysis. Now finally we 
have to deal with studies where statistical results are available and where 
the OI serves to interpret and refine statistical inter-relationships. The pro¬ 
cedure could be called the analysis of deviate cases. 

When, for instance, the panic was studied which followed the famous 
broadcast on the “Invasion From Mars,” it was found that people on a lower 
educational level were most likely to believe in the occurrence of the great 

12 Rhoda Metraux, “Qualitative Attitude Analysis—A Technique for the Study oi 
Verbal Behavior,” The Problem of Changing Food Habits, Bulletin of the National Re¬ 
search Council, No. 108, October 1943. 
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catastrophe.Yet some lower-educated people were not frightened at all. 
When these deviate cases were subject to an 01, many turned out to be 
mechanics or people who had mechanical hobbies; they were accustomed 
to checking up on things, a habit the ‘Vegular” people had acquired by a 
successful formal education. On the other hand, quite a number of well- 
educated people were frightened. When an OI was made with them, the 
following was sometimes found: During the broadcast they had been in 
special social situations where it was not clear who should take the initia¬ 
tive of checking up; the lack of social structure impeded purposeful action, 
and everyone got panicky. 

Another example can be taken from unemployment studies. In general 
it is found that the more amicable the relations in a family prior to the de¬ 
pression, the more firmly would the family stand the impact of unemploy¬ 
ment. Again we can inspect deviate cases. A couple fights constantly before 
the depression, but after the husband becomes unemployed, they get along 
better. A detailed inter\’iew reveals the probability that here the husband 
wanted to be submissive and the wife dominant, but folkways prevented 
them from accepting this inverse role. Unemployment, then, enforces a 
social situation here which is psychologically adequate. Or, a good marriage 
breaks down surprisingly quickly as a result of the husband’s unemploy¬ 
ment. A specification of the case shows that the man’s sexual habits are 
rather vulnerable and become disorganized under the blow of the loss of 
his job.^^ 

The general pattern of these studies proceeds from an empirical cor¬ 
relation whicli is usually not very high. We take cases which do not follow 
the majority pattern and try to gain an impression or to account for their 
irregularity. The political scientist is used to such procedure.He knows, 
for instance*, that the more poor people a id Catholics live in a given pre¬ 
cinct of a big city, the more Democratic votes he can expect. But here is 
a precinct which qualifies on both scores, and still it went Republican. 
What accounts for this deviation? Is the Democratic machine inefficient? 
Has a sp(*cial local grievance developed? Was there a recent influx of 
people with different political tradition? This is quite analogous to what 
we are trying to do wh(*n we are faced with individual cases which went 
statistically out of line. With the help of the OI we try to discover new 
factors which, if properly introduced, would improve our multiple cor¬ 
relation. 


’^Hadley Cantril, Herta Herzog, and Hazel Gaiidet, Invasioi} from Mars. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1939. 

Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His Family. New York: Institute of 
Social Research, 1940. 

Harold F. Gosnell, Getting out the Vote. Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1927. 
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The Issue Becomes a Problem 

The six areas just outlined could be looked at in two ways. For one, 
they represent desirable goals for public opinion research. We need more 
detailed knowledge as to what the answers of oiii respondents mean, on 
what specific points their opinions are based, in what larger motivational 
contexts they belong, etc. At the same time, the different applications of 
the OT also imply criticism to the effect that one straight poll question will 
hardly ever reach any of these goals successfully. 

One can agree with this criticism without concluding that the 01 tech¬ 
nique is the only remedy. If this paper were written for a psychological 
journal, for instance, the course of our discussioii from h(Tc on would be 
prescribed. We .should have to compare results obtained by straight poll 
questions with those collt ct(*d by OFs and decide which are preferable 
according to some adequate criteria. The present analysis, however, falls 
under the heading of “Research Policy.” The rc'search administrator has 
to make decisions as to tlu; most desirable procedures long before we have 
provided all the necessary data on the comparative merits of different 
research methods. 

What line of argument would one take in such a .situation? No one 
can close his eyes to the shortcomings of many of the current opinion-poll 
practices. Having begun with the simple problem of predicting elections, 
they use, very often, a greatly oversimplified approach for the gauging of 
attitudes toward complex issues. We shall also agree that a well-conducted 
OI gives us a fascinating wealth of information on the attitude of a single 
respondent. When it comes to the statistical analysis of many OTs, the 
matter is already not so simple. It is in the nature of this technique that 
just the most valuable details of one OI become difficult to compare with 
the answers obtained in another interview. It can safely be said that the 
proponents of the OI techni(pie have made much more progress in the 
conduct of the interviews than in their statistical analysis. 

But even if the OI technique were not to have methodological troubles 
of its own, it would still be open to one very serious objection. It is neces¬ 
sarily an expensive and slow procedure and, as a result, studies which are 
made for practical purposes will always be based on a small number of 
cases. It is inconceivable at this moment that an agency would have the 
resources or the time to make many thousands of OI’s on one subject. This 
is a decisive drawback. True, a surj)risingly small number of cases is needc^d 
for a fairly correct estimate of how many Republicans there are in a com¬ 
munity or how many people save their fat and grease. But do we want to 
stop here? Don’t we want to know in which social groups some of those 
activities are more frequent than in others? Aren’t we trying to account 
for the reasons why some people do a thing and others do not? And how 
can this be done except by careful cross-tabulation of one part of our data 
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against other parts? And for this, a much larger number of cases is needed. 

In other words, the OI technique, even if it were perfect in itself, 
places us in a dilemma. By laying all the stress on the detailed description 
of the single respondent s attitude, it forces us into relatively small num¬ 
bers of interviews. This in turn handicaps another important progress in 
public opinion research: the progress which consists of comparing care¬ 
fully the distribution of opinions in diflFerent sub-groups of the population 
and relating a given opinion to the personal characteristics and to other 
attitudes of the respondent. 

From the standpoint of research policy, therefore, which is the stand¬ 
point taken in this paper, the whole problem comes to this. Is there not 
some way to use all the good ideas which the proponents of the OI tech¬ 
nique have and still to develop methods which are more objective, more 
manageable on a mass basis—which, in short, give us sufficient material to 
do a thorough analysis of the factors which make for a given distribution 
of public opinion? 

Under these aspects we shall go once more through the six areas dis¬ 
cussed above. In each case we shall look for procedures which combine 
the administrative advantages of the straight poll question with the psy¬ 
chological advantages of the OI. Quite frankly we want to “eat our cake 
and have it, too.” All folklore notwithstanding, research progress consists 
in the art of doing things which at first seem incompatible. As we proceed, 
it will turn out that these compromise techniques do not make the OI 
superfluous but give it a new and, as we feel, more valuable place in the 
whole scheme of public opinion research. 

To bring out more clearly our trend of thought, we begin with a little 
scheme. To the left we have our six areas; to the right we have short 
names for the procedures wliich would overcome some of the shortcomings 
of the straight poll question and still be more formalized and manageable 
on a mass basis than the OI, 


Current Applications 

of the OI Techniques 

1. Clarifying the meaning of a respond¬ 
ent’s answer 

2. Singling out the decisive aspects of 
an opinion 

3. Discerning influenc*es 

4. Determining complex attitude pat¬ 
terns 

5. Interpreting motivation 

6. Clarifying statistical relationships 


Possible Objective 
Alternatives for the OI 

1. Interlocking system of poll questions 

2. Check lists 

3. None 

4. Scales and typologies 

5. Projective tests 

6. None 
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It is to the short description and evaluation of the right side of the 
scheme that we now turn. 

1. Clarifying meaning by the use of interlocking poll questions: In the 
first area we dealt with the clarification of the respondent’s opinion. Did 
he know the significance of what he was talking about? In the course of an 
OI, by making the respondent elaborate in more detail, we will find out. 
But after all, the number of possible variations is not so great; it is often 
possible to get by explicit questions all the material we can use for com¬ 
parative analysis of many interview rt'turns. 

Consider the following tw^o cases. Studenski has pointed out that when 
people are asked whether they want lower taxes, most of them will say 
“yes.”^® After having asked this general question, however, he then asked 
a series of specific questions on whether the government should discon¬ 
tinue relief, work projects, expenses for national defense, expenses for 
schools, police, etc. Respondents who wanted taxes reduced but services 
maintained had obviously, to say the least, an inconsistent attitude toward 
the problem.In a different context, Kornhauser has pointed out the 
shortcomings of the question: Should Congress pass a law forbidding 
strikes in war industries or should war workers have the right to go on 
strike? Obviously there are other devices, such as an improved arbitration 
system or the endowment of union leaders with some semi-public power 
to keep their members from striking. By offering a whole set of such alter¬ 
natives it is undoubtedly possible to get a much clearer picture of the 
respondent’s real attitude. 

In this and many similar examples the technique used consists of an 
interlocking system of poll questions, each of which is very simple but 
which through proper cross-tabulation permits the separation of respon¬ 
dents according to the extent to which they see the implications of their 
opinion. 

Although we cannot go into details here? we have studied dozens of 
pertinent cases and are satisfied that for any given topic it is always pos¬ 
sible to find an appropriate system of interlocking questions. The right 
procedure consists of beginning the study with a considerable number of 
very detailed Ol’s. These should come from different parts of the country 
and should serve to develop the structure of the problem. Experience 

Paul Studenski, “How Polls Can Mislead,” Harpers Magazine, December 1939. 

^ 7 This is the technique which Henry Link used in a more recent study (“An Experi¬ 
ment in Depth Interviewing,” this Quarterly, 1943, 7, 267-279). He first obtained a broad 
commitment on world participation for the post-war period from his respondents; then 
he asked a series of definite questions: for the sake of America’s participation in world 
affairs, what would people be willing to accept? A standing army? Higher taxes? A lower 
standard of liv ing? Etc. As a device to clarify the implications of people’s opinions this is 
an appropriate procedure, but it is very confusing if it is suggested as a substitute for or 
even an improvement on the OI in all areas. It is precisely the purpose of the present 
paper to provide a general scheme, so that in discussing “depth interviews” each particir- 
pant can point to the specific sector of the entire field he has in mind. 
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shows that after one to three hundred such reports have been studied, 
very few new factors come up. At this point we can begin to develop a set 
of specific questions centering around the main attitude and bringing out 
its implications and qualifications. There is no reason why we .should not 
ask specifically (by the use of ordinary poll questions) what knowledge 
and experience the respondent has in this field; what his opinions are in 
related fields; whether he does or does not expect certain things to happen; 
whether he has ever thought of the problem, or whether he cannot make 
up his mind about it, and so on. 

Here we come across a very characteristic relationship between the 
OI and more formalized methods in opinion research. The OI serves as 
a source of observation and of ideas from which sets of precise poll ques¬ 
tions can be derived which will be more manageable in the field and more 
susceptible to statistical analysis. On one occasion the useful suggestion 
was made that the special job of converter should be developed: that 
people should specialize in studying OI’s and seeing how they could be 
converted into systems of interlocking questions. 

2. Using check lists to get at the decisive aspects of an opinion: If we 
want to know what people like about a candidate or what bothers them 
about the present rationing system, we can make a list of the probable 
answers and ask the respondents which answer fits their case. 

The advantages and disadvantages of check lists have been repeatedly 
discussed. The minimum^ requirement is that they contain an exhaustive 
list of all the possibilities, for it is known that items not mentioned in a 
check list are less likely to be mentioiK'd by the respondents. But even a 
good check list has certain dangers. If people are a.sked what wish they 
would make if they had a magic ring, they seldom mention “being very 
bright,” because they do not think of intelligence as something that can 
be wished for. If, however, they get a check list of possible wishes which 
includes “intelligence,” they are more likely to pick it. The less concrete the 
topic is, the more will the check list influence the answers. 

As long as all this is not better explored by comparing the results from 
large-scale check lists and from the classifications of free answers, it is 
not possible to make a valid decision. Yet with the help of a careful 
analysis of OTs it seems logical to assume that exhaustive check lists can 
be safely constructed—ones which would be as safe as the results of open- 
ended interviewing. For complex topics the cautious research student will, 
of course, be hesitant to rely too easily on check lists. When in doubt he 
will prefer to rely on OFs recorded by conscientious interviewers and clas¬ 
sified by sensitive analysts for the study of decisive features. 

Again the OI is indispensable in preliminary studies to give one an 
idea as to what aspects should be considered. If, however, a large number 
of interviews is to be collected, the interlocking system of questions might 
be preferable, especially if great effort is made to get an appropriate 
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conversion of preliminary OFs into a system of more precise questions. 

3. Are there other ways of studying what has influenced opinion?: 
Whether it is possible to discern influences which are exercised upon people 
is a controversial question. In more extreme cases such decisions are ob¬ 
viously possible or imposible. If a child goes down to the grocer’s "because 
my mother sent me down,” we should consider such a statement as equiva¬ 
lent to a controlled experiment. Putting it rather exaggeratedly: if we set 
up two groups of well-matched children and had the mothers of the chil¬ 
dren in one group tell them to go to the grocer’s, we should certainly 
expect to find more children from the "experimental” than from the control 
group at the grocer’s. On the other hand, if a person has committed a 
crime and we ask him whether that is due to the fact that his parents 
immigrated to this countr>'. we shall consider whatever he says not very 
reliable. The command of the mother is much more; “discernible” as an 
influence than the whole background of family life.^^ 

Fortunately, in public opinion research we are mostly interested in 
rather "discernible” influences. Whether people began to salvage paper 
under the influence of a government campaign or whether a specific 
pamphlet made them contribute blood to the Red Cross can be discovered 
fairly well by direct interviewing. For such studies the OI appears to be 
an important research tool. Thus, it becomes even more urgent to make its 
use as expert as possible. Sometimes it is not used wisely. Studies of the 
following kind have been circulated. People who began to can fruit were 
asked why they did so. Sixty per cent said “because of the campaign,” 
15% “because it is necessary for the war effort.” Here is obviously a mean¬ 
ingless result—for OI or otherwise. Many of the 15% may have learned 
from the campaign that private canning was a patriotic duty. However, 
the interviewer was too easily satisfied with the first answer which came 
to the mind of the respondent instead of asking “Where did you learn 
that canning is important for the war effort?”^® 

4. Scales and typologies for the analysis of attitude patterns: When it 
comes to the objective correlates for the use of the OI in the classification 
of complex attitude patterns, we find ourselves in a peculiar situation. The 
topic has been a favorite one for social-research students; we have dis¬ 
cussed “case studies” versus quantitative methods for a decade.^® An 
appropriate instance comes from the study which this writer made during 

E. Smith and E. Suchman, “Do People Know Why They Buy?” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1940, 24, 673-684. 

We find here a mistake which corresponds to the objection we voiced above against 
Henry Link’s paper. Because he used interlocking questions in one area, he thought that 
he had shown the uselessness of the OI technique in all other areas. Many of the pro¬ 
ponents of the OI, on the other hand, do careful interviewing for the description of atti¬ 
tudes; but when it comes to the discerning of influences, they do bad interviewing and 
subject their returns to poor classification. 

20 Paul Wallin, Case Studu Methods in the Prediction of Personal Adjustment (ed., 
Paul Horst). New York: Social Science Research Council, 1941. 
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the presidential election of 1940. The task was to appraise how interested 
people were in the election. Had we used.the OI technique, the inter¬ 
viewer would have talked with the respondent and by taking down what 
he said, by observing his participation in the discussion, he would have 
formed an opinion on his interest and then noted it in the form of a rating. 
Instead we asked the respondent three questions: whether he had tried 
to convince someone of his political ideas; whether he had done anything 
for the success of his candidate; and whether he was very anxious to see 
his candidate elected. Each respondent got a definite score according to 
how he answered the three questions.^^ 

But how does such an objective scale compare with the impressionistic 
ratings obtained from an OI? The problems involved can best be explained 
by an example. 

If in everyday life we call another person timid, we do so because of 
the way he walks or because of his hesitant speech and sometimes because 
of cues of which we are not precisely aware ourselves. In each case we use 
whatever cues the situation offers; they might be quite different from one 
case to the next. A “timidity rating,” on the other hand, would provide us 
with a list of items on which an interviewer would have to get an observa¬ 
tion for every case, if necessary by asking a direct question. The more 
timidity characteristics on this list applied to the respondents, the higher 
would be his timidity score. Using such a scale, the interviewer could not 
make use of incidental observations if they were not included in the list, 
even if in a special case he had a strong conviction that the respondent 
was much more timid than his scale value indicated. 

All this can be directly applied to our problem. A good OI reproduces 
the full vividness of an actual observation; but if nothing characteristic 
happens in the interview situation or if the interviewer misses cues, then 
we have little on which to base our final classification. With the scale we 
can count on a definite amount of data, but some of them might be rather 
artificial and often we must forego valuable observations within our reach. 
Thus, a scale because of its rigidity will hardly be as good as an OI under 
its best conditions but can hardly let us down as much as an OI some¬ 
times does. 

5. Is there an easy way to get at motivation? When we discussed broad 
motivational interpretations, we stressed all the hazards involved in this 
method. Correspondingly, it is very difficult to find an objective or formal¬ 
ized method for such an approach. Projective tests come nearest to it. The 
general idea of these tests is that people are presented with unstructured 

21 If such an interest score was used, it was found that for men the correlation between 
interest and voting was .20, whereas for women it was .50. Women, if they 'are not inter¬ 
ested, do not vote. Men vote even if they are not interested, probably because they are 
more subject to social pressure. For a general theory of this score procedure see P. Lazars- 
feld and W. Robinson, “Quantification of Case Studies," Journal of Applied Psvcholopu, 
1940,24,831-837. 
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material. Here is a crying girl; other children are asked to guess why she 
is crying. Or, an inkblot is shown to some people, as in the Rohrshach test, 
and they are asked to state what form it signifies to them. It is then 
assumed that the way people interpret such material, which has no defi¬ 
nite meaning of its own, is indicative of what people themselves are 
concerned with.^^ 

Applications to a public-opinion problem can only be invented because, 
to our knowledge, such studies have never been tried. If one Wants to test 
people’s attitudes toward public administration, one might, for instance, 
tell a short story of a successful public official who was suddenly dis¬ 
missed. What was the reason? Was he found to be corrupt? Or was he the 
victim of a political intrigue? Or didn t he agree witli the government’s 
policy? 

After Pearl Harbor, when so many x^^ople were c'oncerned about the 
weakness of the American Navy, it would not hax e been easy to ask direct 
questions on this subject; few people would have cared to give an unpa¬ 
triotic answer. One might, however, have shown them a s('ri(?s of pictures 
of battleships varying in degree of technical perfection. Which, in the 
opinion of the respondent, is an American and which a Japanese battle¬ 
ship? The proportion of people picking out the poor ship as an American 
model might have been a good index of concern about American arma¬ 
ments. 

The psychological assumptions involved in a projective test have yet 
to be studied exhaustively. The answers are usually (juite difficult to 
classify, and much depends upon the interpretation of the analyst. In the 
future such techniques may provide a very important tool for public 
opinion research. For the moment it can hardly be claimed that they are 
much better formalized than a good Ol. If, therefore, one is interested in 
broad motivational interpretations, a well-conducted Ol is probably still the 
best source for material. 

6. The meaning of statistical relationships. Nothing lias to be added to 
our discussion of the analysis of deviate cases in the preceding section. 
Here the Ol is in its most legitimate place. 

If we now summarize briefly this critical survey of the Ol technique, 
we can make a number of points as to its position in the general scheme 
of public opinion research. 

We saw that the problem is not new. Since the beginning of social 
research, students have tried to combine the detailed qualitative applica¬ 
tions with the advantages of more formalized techniques which could 
be managed on a mass basis. 

We saw, furthermore, that a line along which such an integration could 

22 P. Symonds and W. Samuel, “Projective Methods in the Study of Personality" 
(Chap. VI of Psychological Tests and Their Uses), Review of Educational Research, 1941, 
11,80-93. 
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come about emerges. The 01 is indispensable at the beginning of any 
study where it classifies the structure of a problem in all its details. It is also 
invaluable at the end of a study for anyone who is not satisfied with the 
mere recording of the low correlations we usually obtain. Good research 
consists in weaving back and forth between OI’s and the more cut-and- 
dried procedures. 



Problems of Analysis 




Daniel Katz 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
SURVEY FINDINGS 


The results of scientific research are sometimes regarded as pure objective 
statements of absolute truth devoid of interpretation. But if research find¬ 
ings are to have even scientific meaning, they must be interpreted in terms 
of the conditions and assumptions of the investigation of which they are 
the outcome. Merely because an interpretation is not expressly stated in a 
report does not mean that no inferences are drawn from the presentation 
of results. In fact the failure to make explicit the assumptions and condi¬ 
tions of the research investigation creates the impression of a finding more 
universal than the facts justify. Scientific findings must always be con¬ 
sidered both in the framework of the particular research study and in 
relation to similar studies in the same field of knowledge. 

The inevitability of interpretation of scientific results imposes the task 
of criteria and precautions for the evaluation of data. And the role of 
interpretation takes on new and gigantic proportions in public opinion 
research. When we study the world of physical facts, our own values do 
not intrude to color the picture as much as when we make human values 
the core of our research. 

Most polling of public opinion is done by commercial agencies which 
conduct surveys either for specially interested clients or for newspapers 
and magazines. Most of the widely publicized poll findings are news serv¬ 
ices sold to newspapers or magazines. These surveys depend for their 
existence upon producing news-worthy releases and hence there is some 
pressure in the direction of the politically-interesting question of the mo¬ 
ment rather than toward thorough-going and fundamental research. It 
must be remembered too that a commercial organization is in business to 
make money and that the more comprehensive and scientific the study, the 
higher the cost. It is also true that the poll operator as a business executive 
is more likely to have the values of his group than the values of the more 

Reprinted from The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 2 (1946), pp. 32-43, by permis.sion of 
the author and publisher. 
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disinterested academician. That the polling agencies should have their 
limitations as research organizations is, therefore, to be expected. T e sur 
prising fact is that they have yielded so much valuable data both for 
practical and for scientific purposes. 

Even surveys not made for popular consumption are subject to similar 
influences in that they are conducted for a practical purpose, sometimes by 
the Government and sometimes by a commercial concern. High research 
standards can and have been achieved under these conditions, but since so 
much of the work in public opinion and social science is applied rather 
than “pure” research, the interpretation of findings becomes a crucial prob¬ 
lem. The following cautions are suggested, therefore, both to guard against 
common misinterpretations, about which the “consumer’ of facts must be 
aware, and to point to better research procedures. 

The discovery that people’s attitudes and opinions can be readily ascer¬ 
tained has led to an indiscriminate attempt to get answers to problems of 
fact by counting noses. Now when we want to know about people s fears, 
hopes, aspirations, sati.sfactions and dissatisfactions, wishes, beliefs and 
preferences we naturally and justifiably conduct attitude surveys. But 
when we want to know facts that lie outside of people’s subjective feelings, 
we study the problem directly. It is of some importance, for example, to 
know how people feel about the treatment of cancer, but public attitudes 
regarding the efficacy of various treatments cannot be taken as a measure 
of the actual effectiveness of these treatments. 

At this simple level, it is not hard to separate the two problems. What 
often happens, however, in public opinion research is this: an attempt is 
made by an interested group to develop a public issue in the press. The real 
problem is one for factual study and cannot be solved by public debate. 
But public opinion polls seize upon the issue, conduct a survey,* announce 
how the American people think about the matter and so join the debate. 

For example, during the war the problem of absenteeism in war in¬ 
dustry was presented in some papers as a crusade against the malingering 
war worker. The real problem was factual in nature: How much absen¬ 
teeism was there, what were its causes, how could they be treated to reduce 
absenteeism? Factual studies were made at this time by industry itself, by 
the War Manpower Commission, and by OWL The factual researches 
indicated that the incidence of absenteeism was exaggerated, that it was 
due in large measure to the mushrooming of war industry with increased 
employment of working wives and mothers. The American Institute of 
Public Opinion, however, disregarding these facts about absenteeism, 
polled the American public on the question; 

“What do you think should be done with workers in war factories who are 
regularly absent from work without a good excuse?” 

The Gallup release to the press reported the answers to this question 
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under a headline stating that the great majority of the American people 
supported Rickenbacker in his campaign against absenteeism. Both the 
phrasing of the question and the presentation of the results assumed malin¬ 
gering on the part of war workers—the very problem that called for factual 
investigation. 

Aside from the fact that the American Institute study in its very nature 
could contribute no evidence on the problem of absenteeism, there is an 
additional misinterpretation in this particular press release. It assumed 
that because people are opposed to inexcusable and habitual evil doers, 
that they were therefore in favor of the Rickenbacker crusade. Gallup 
treated the question of what should he done with war workers regularly 
absent from work without good excuse as if it had read, “Do you think that 
Rickenbacker is correct in assuming that many war workers are regularly 
absent from work without good excuse?**. 

The main point that needs emphasis is the need of recognizing the 
difference between people’s judgments and the objective facts. There is 
some danger in substituting opinion-study for factual investigation since it 
is often easier to poll the man in the street than to conduct a direct and 
thorough study of the problem. In interpreting survey findings the first 
caution is not to make people’s opinions about objective facts synonymous 
with the facts themselves. This is not to minimize the importance of people’s 
beliefs and values. The ideas people accept may be of great significance 
for social action. But it is necessary to distinguish between what people 
think are the facts and what the facts actually are. 

Since public opinion polls grew out of forecasting elections, they tend 
to emphasize the reactions of a cross-section of the nation in most of their 
studies. In many problems, however, a national cross-section is not the 
most relevant sample for the hypotheses under investigation. An attitude 
study of worker morale, for example, needs to be directed at a sample of 
workers. During the war governmental studies of problems relating to the 
war effort became more meaningful through the use of special but relevant 
samples. In checking on popular reaction to the administrative functioning 
of rationing and price control it was more significant to talk to the person 
who did the family shopping than to the non-shopper. In getting at reasons 
for cashing Victory bonds it was important to interview a sample of people 
who were redeeming their bonds. 

Though it is not always practical to set up a special sample for a new 
study, it is possible to ask the factual questions which will permit the 
respondents to be divided into the people with direct experience and 
knowledge and the people not at all involved. Most surveys could be more 
adequately interpreted if they included* in addition to standard factual 
data such as age, occupation, education and urban-rural status the specific 
experiential material related to the problem under investigation. When a 
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Study is directed at race relations, questions should be asked at the end 
of the interview about the kind of contacts the respondent has had with 
members of other racial groups, to find out whether his attitudes are 
based on second-hand experience or on direct contacts under competitive 
or cooperative conditions. 

In a study of white attitudes toward Negroes NORC reported that 6 out 
of 10 white persons feel that most Negroes in the United States are being 
treated fairly. But apparently no attempt was made to get at the basis of 
these opinions in expedience, e.g. whether the respondents had ever known 
any Negroes, whether they had worked in industry where Negroes had 
attempted to get jobs, whether they had ever witnessed fair or unfair treat¬ 
ment of Negroes. 

The necessity for distinguishing the group with relevant experience is 
clear in some instances, but there is a borderline area in the matter of 
informed and uninformed opinion where there is little, if any, direct 
experience. Both Gallup and Roper often use the filtering question in 
which respondents are asked if they have heard or know about a specific 
proposal. Sometimes knowledge is specifically tested and questions are then 
asked only of the informed people. This is a significant advance but it 
often is not sufficiently exploited. In October of 1945 the American Institute 
used this filtering question: “Have you heard or read about Sister Kenny 
or the Kenny mc'thod of treating infantile paralysis?'’ The 52 per cent 
who answered “Yes” were then asked: “From what you have heard or 
read do you think it is a good way or a bad way to treat the disease?” 
The majority who said they had heard of it thought it was a good method. 
These results have little meaning save as a measure of newspaper treat¬ 
ment of the Kenny method, because the kind of knowledge or experience 
that people have about the Kenny procedure .was not explored. 

A genuine source of error in interpreting* poll returns is to assume that 
they necessarily represent a crystallized public opinion. The issue posed 
for people may not constitute a real problem for them, about which they 
have strong opinions. The tendency is to take any question of present or 
future political interest and throw it at the public. The issue may be remote 
from the every-day lives of people; it may have received little public dis¬ 
cussion. Hence people have not really made up their minds about it. It 
is not really an issue as far as they are concerned. 

The mistake here stems from a lack of knowledge of the nature of 
public opinion. A mere collection of expressions of opinion from a national 
sample does not necessarily constitute public opinion. Because a problem 
is of practical importance or possible political interest does not mean that 
there is a public opinion about it. Public opinion arises only after people 
have either lived through common experiences or have been subject to 
an educational or propaganda campaign. Only then are they ready to take 
a stand upon an issue. 
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One indication of the lack of crystallized public opinion is the per¬ 
centage of “no opinion” answers. As a matter of fact, the percentage of 
“no opinion” answers is often an under-representation, because of the 
premium in the polling procedure on obtaining positive answers. No spe¬ 
cific percentage of no opinion” answers can be set as an absolute index 
of the lack of crystallization in public thinking but this percentage should 
always be carefully scrutinized. Other criteria for evaluating the crystalli¬ 
zation of opinion include a study of the immediate history of events and 
of the content of mass media. The following questions, selected from the 
polls during the past year, suggest an uneven level of opinion-crystalli¬ 
zation which is not always taken into account in the public releases on 
the questions. 


“Should the United States Senate approve the United Nations charter for a 
world organization as adopted at the San Francisco conference?’" (July 23, 1945) 


Yes 

64%. 

No 

3%. 

No opinion 

33% 


“At the present time when C>ongress passes a hill to spend money, the President 
cannot veto parts of that hill but must accept it in full or veto it. Do you think this 
should be changed so that the President can veto some items in a bill to spend 
money without vetoing the entire bill?” (November 15, 1945) 

Yes 57% 

No 14% 

No opinion 29% 


“Do you think the secret of making atomic bombs should be put under the 
control of the new United Nations Security Council, or should the United States 
keep this secret to itself?” (October 27, 1945) 

Put under U.N. control 14% 

U.S. should keep control 73% 

No opinion 13% 

“Should Spain become a member of the United Nations under its present 
government?” (August 15, 1945) 

No 76%. 

Yes 12%. 

No opinion 12%. 


“Do you approve or disapprove of removing all price ceilings now?” (October 
23, 1945) 

Disapprove 72% 

Approve 21% 

No opinion 7% 

“In the future, do you think every able-bodied young man should be required 
to take military and naval training for one year?” (November 17, 1945) 

Yes 75% 

No 21% 

No opinion 4% 
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No single survey finding has much meaning in and of itself. It can be 
properly interpreted only within a well-defined framework, either one 
that has been established by the experimental design of the study or one 
which the respondent has been allowed to establish for himself. Practically, 
this means that an adequate study must explore a problem thoroughly; it 
must ask not a single question but a whole series of questions. It must 
approach the problem from many angles, ask the dependent questions, 
explore the reasons why, seek the relevant objective background material 
and personal data. In many cases it must be repeated in time to give trends. 

The greatest weakness in opinion research to date has been the failure 
to set up thorough studies of the problems under consideration. Poll 
operators will often attempt to cover between 6 and 10 major problems 
in one questionnaire. A number of issues of high “attention value” will 
be summarily treated with a single question. Any one of these issues can 
be appropriately studied only through an integrated survey with many 
interlocking questions with full exploration of the significant dimensions 
of the problem. Without a well-constructed framework of hypotheses, 
survey findings can be interpreted to mean anything and everything. 

Too often public opinion polls assume that the complexities of a problem 
can be met by finding some neutral and unambiguous wording of the 
single question. Somehow such wording is expected to achieve both 
adequacy and objectivity of interpretation. Although question wording is 
important, the assumption that there is some magic by which a single 
question can be so well phrased with so little suggestive bias that it will 
furnish adequate and valid answers to a complex problem is naive. The 
emphasis upon the neutral wording of the single question should be 
shifted to the adequate experimental design of a well-integrated study. 
An apparent exception to this generalization is the case where an issue 
has become so well crystallized through discussion and controversy that 
almost everyone is ready to take sides for or against, as in a presidential 
election. Even here the single question has its limitations. 

Many errors in the evaluations of findings can be seen in the following 
specific failures to provide a relevant context for interpretation. 

The failure to ask related and dependent questions: In any problem 
it is essential to ask the related and dependent questions. Unless we know 
the many qualifications and the range of attitudes, we easily fall into the 
error of misinterpreting the attitudes of approval or disapproval. People 
themselves frequently respond with “It depends” when they are confronted 
with a yes-no type of question. To reflect their attitudes correctly it is 
necessary to inquire into the dependent circumstances which condition 
opinion. 

Survey findings taken before Pearl Harbor have been interpreted to 
mean that the American people were precipitated into the war by their 
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government against their will. But CantriFs trend studies clearly show 
that long before Pearl Harbor the majority of the nation favored warlike 
measures on our part as long as they stopped short of a declaration of 
war. People were willing to participate in the war on this basis but their 
attitude against formal and full participation depended upon no overt 
attack being made against us. Similarly a number of surveys report that 
the great majority of the American people are in favor of compulsory 
military training during peacetime. In many cases, however, this may 
mean that the individual favors such training if it does not interfere with 
the vocational or professional education of the trainee, if his own son is 
not to be taken out of his home at age 17 or 18, if it does not increase 
taxes, if universal conscription rathei than the training of a few technicians 
is the sounder military preparedness, if the U.N. proves inadequate. 

The National Opinion Research Center has demonstrated this point 
neatly in its release of June 24, 1945. This report reads as follows: 

“What the public thinks about peacetime conscription depends in large meas¬ 
ure upon the way the problem is presented. A survey just completed by the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of Denver, shows that 56% of the people of 
the United States think an annual federal appropriation of two billion dollars 
would be better spent on regular education than on military training. . . . 

. . . NORC’s interviewing staff talked with a national cross-section of civilian 
adults in every section of the United States—^men and women, young and old, rich 
and poor, city residents, townspeople, and farmers. All were asked: 

“Would you be in favor of or would you be against a law that would require 
boys to take a year’s military training after the war when they become 18 years old?” 


Favor military training 

72% 

Oppose military training 

20% 

Undecided 

8% 


100% 


“If the government had two billion dollars a year to spend, would you rather 
have it spent on a program of better regular education in the schools, or on a pro¬ 
gram of compulsory military training in the Army or Navy?” 


Regular education 

56% 

Compulsory military training 

25% 

Neither or both 

11% 

Undecided 

8% 


100% 


The range of opinion needs to be represented adequately for proper 
evaluation of results. The range or degree can be found by providing 
many alternatives or by asking additional questions. Failure to explore 
the whole continuum can distort opinion findings. For example, in October 
1945 the Psychological Corporation asked this question of a cross-section 
of the urban and small town population: 

“If a man was paid $50 a week for 48 hours work in wartime and he is now 
working only 40 hours a week, should he still be paid $50?” 
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On this basis people voted against increasing the hourly rate and the 
inference was that people favored no raise in wage rates. But the American 
Institute with more detailed questioning came up with a more adequate 
answer. Its first question (incidentally stated more objectively than the 
above phrasing) was: 

‘'Because of loss of overtime, the total weekly pay of many factory workers is 
less than it was during the war. So that their total weekly pay will be the same as 
it was during the war, these workers want a 30 per cent increase in their hourly 
rates. Do you think they should or should not receive this increase?” 

Then Gallup went on to ask those opposed to a 30 per cent increase 
whether or not they would favor a 15 per cent increase of hourly rates. 
The results showed a clear-cut majority in favor of an increase of either 
15 or 30 per cent. In other words by getting a fuller range of answers 
with an additional question, the meaning of the findings changed. 

The range of attitudes can also be explored by the use of an attitude 
scale which may present four or more alternative positions. Because of 
the difficulty of people remembering the many alternatives in the attitude 
scale, the device is commonly used of printing the alternatives on a card 
which can be handed to the respondent. Roper has employed this tech¬ 
nique more extensively than other poll operators. A four-stop attitude 
scale does not necessarily insure the adequate representation of the range 
of opinion, but it is an attempt to get away from the over-simplification 
of issues of the single polling question. 

The failure to determine the respondent*s own frame of reference: Ask¬ 
ing limited and dependent questions makes possible the discovery of the 
respondent's attitude, but we still may not know enough of his own rea¬ 
sons to be sure of the frame of referenee in which he gave his answers. 
People answering “Ye.s” to the same question do not necessarily belong in 
the same category. Their reasons may vary decidedly. For example, a 
national network recently asked a cross-section of the American people 
whether or not there should be any government control over news broad¬ 
casts over the air. A majority favored control but when they were asked 
for their reasons it became clear that there was a fundamental difference 
in basic points of view. One group wanted government control in the inter¬ 
ests of military and national security. Another group wanted control not 
in the interest of censorship but to make sure that private enterprise should 
not control the sources of information. The two groups, both answering 
"Yes” to the question, were thinking in such opposed frames of reference 
that their answers could have been easily misinterpreted if their reasons 
had not been ascertained. A "reason why” question may often be too 
direct to get at the frame of reference of the respondent but some proce¬ 
dure, either direct or indirect, is necessary for interpreting the meaning 
of people s responses. 
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In general, the open-ended type of question is the basic tool for the 
determination of the individual's frame of reference. Tliis permits the 
respondent to answer in terms of his own attitudinal orientation. The dimen¬ 
sions of the problem that seem important to him can thus be discovered. 
In a large-scale survey it is not necessarily desirable to make all questions 
open-ended but it is generally wise to retain a few open-ended questions 
and it is, of course, essential to use such questions extensively in the 
pretest stage of the questionnaire. 

The error of imputing absolute value to a single percentage: The use 
of single questions in opinion surveys leads to over-generalization from 
the percentage as yes or no answers. People are categorized on the basis 
of their answers to a question and the number of them assigned to a given 
category determined by the percentage approving one specific question. 
For example, in the February issue of Fortune (1946) the conclusion is 
reached that 8.8. per cent of the American people are anti-Semites. 

To quote: 

“Identified as anti-Semites are those respondents to a survey questionnaire who 
took one or both of two opportunities offered to express hostility to Jews. The ques¬ 
tions that elicited the latent hostility of the 8.8 per cent were: 

“Are there any organizations or groups of people in this country who you feel 
might bQ harmful to the future of the country unless they are curbed?” (If “Yes”) 
Name: (Here 5.1 per cent named Jews) 

“Are there any groups of people you think are trying to get ahead at the expense 
of people like you?” (If “Yes”) Name: (Here 6.5 per cent named Jews) 

“Once identified, the anti-Semites can be examined by means of their replies 
to other questions in the same survey.” 

To infer the absolute amount of anti-Semitism from two questions is a 
debatable procedure. Merely because 91.2 per cent of the people did not 
name the Jews on either of the two questions does not establish their 
complete lack of anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism is a complex set of attitudes 
an'd practices which varies both in intensity and in qualitative aspects. 
The categorizing of 8 per cent as anti-Semites implies that everyone is 
either an anti-Semite or not one at all. Obviously, if other types of ques¬ 
tions had been used the percentages might have been higher or lower, 
depending upon the question employed. To say that there is 8.8. per cent 
of anti-Semites in the United States is to assume that we have a single 
yardstick to measure this complex attitude and that we know its zero point. 

Relative rather than absolute measures are scientifically more justi¬ 
fiable. For example, trend studies in which questions are repeated over a 
period of time furnish a relative notion of the increase or decrease of 
sentiment or prejudice. In all fairness to the Fortune Survey, it should be 
stated that it did report relative findings in the trends in anti-Semitism 
over a period of time. 

Another way of presenting relative findings is to compare various 
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groups sampled within the same survey. A good example of this can be 
seen in the study of German morale made by the U. S. Strategic Bomb¬ 
ing Survey of the War Department. The objective was to determine the 
efFect of bombing upon German civilian morale. Since there is no absolute 
yardstick of morale with a fixed zero point, the study was designed to 
compare German cities subject to various degrees of bombing on the 
many dimensions of morale. If relatively more people showed high morale 
in unbombed than in bombed places, then the finding was meaningful 
in spite of the lack of an absolute scale. As a matter of fact, in this study 
the highest morale was found in unbombed communities but there was 
just as much loss of morale in cities suffering medium bomb tonnage as 
in heavily bombed cities. 

The Misleading Use of **TypicaV* Cases and ^'TypicaT Comments: Many 
of the errors described so far are inherent in the usual commercial polling 
approach to research, but the more scientific work of government agencies 
and foundations is not without its weaknesses. To enable the adminis¬ 
trator to visualize the findings, research results have often quoted “typical” 
cases and “typical” comments from respondents. These comments and 
cases make the people whose reactions are being reported living personali¬ 
ties and are a good device for communicating feeling, but they belong 
more to the literary than the scientific approach. The objection is not so 
much to the use of case material but to its presentation as typical when 
no rigorous procedures have been employed to establish the typicality 
of the quoted material. In fact, the tendency is to select excerpts from 
interviews which are unusually cogent, colorful and dramatic. 

For example, the Surveys Division of OWI and the Division of Pro¬ 
gram Surveys of the Department of Agriculture both used case materials 
in presenting their findings to give administrators some feel for the human 
aspects of the problem. In one study of worker morale in the shipyards, 
emphasis was placed upon the necessity of a feeling of participation by 
the shipyard worker himself. One of the older workmen was quoted 
as follows: 

“They used to let more men go on the trial run of the boats. Now they have cut 
that out and a few of the big shots go and have a party and get drunk. All the men 
want to get to go on these trips, but they stopped it. The men feel that now. They 
are usually gone about twelve hours. It would help create a better feeling among 
the men if they would let them go. We launched a boat Sunday. My foreman, who 
has worked there 27 years, was there at the launching and he and his wife and baby 
stood out in the rain to watch it. Those big shots who stood up there under the 
shelter don’t know anything about building a ship. I think those who do the work 
should get the credit for it and not those big shots who make all those pretty 
speeches.” 

Again, in another study, when rent controls were first put into effect 
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during the war, the reaction of those approving it was expressed in the 
words of a young coppersmith in the Philadelphia navy yards. 

*‘I think it is one of the best moves they ever made here. The rents were going 
up something terrible. They were taking advantage of the times. They even did it 
in our own case—trying to soak the guy whose wages had gone up a little. If we 
didn t have rent control, eventually we’d have to sleep in the park/’ 

It can be argued that these utterances selected for presentation in 
the final report, though voiced by the articulate few, really represent the 
feeling of the inarticulate many. But this argument to be tenable must be 
documented by specific supporting evidcuicc. 

The general usage is not to claim explicitly that case materials and 
comments are typical of all res])oiKlents. Quotations are generally pre¬ 
sented as expressions of particular people. None the less, the reader will 
often infer that the dramatic comments presented do typify a whole class 
of respondents. 



SSRC Committee on Analysis of 
Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts 


THE PRE-ELECTION POLLS 
OF 1948 


The committee lias made a study of available data on the 1948 ek'ction 
forecasts and has come to the following conclusions: 

1. Th(' pollsters overreached the capabilities of the public opinion poll 
as a predicting device in attempting to pick, without qualification, the 
winner of the 1948 presidential election. They had been led by false assump¬ 
tions into believing their methods were much more accurate than in fact 
they are. The election was close. Dewey cQuld have won by carrying Ohio, 
California, and Illinois which he lost by less than 1 percent of the vote. In 
such a close (‘lection no polls, no advance information of any kind, could 
have predicted a Truman or Dewey victory with confidence. The failure of 
the polls was due to neglecting the possibility of a close election and the 
necessity of measuring preferences very accurately just before the election 
to determine whether a flat forecast could be made with confidence. 

2. The pollsters could have foreseen the possibility of a close contest 
had they looked more carefully at their data and past errors. They acted in 
good faith but showed poor judgment in failing to apply in 1948 what they 
knew about their past errors, and failing to ascertain late campaign shifts. 

3. The over-all operation of making election predictions from pre¬ 
election polls is a complex one involving eight major steps at each of which 
error may enter. It is very difficult to unscramble the total error and allo¬ 
cate components of it to these various steps. The evidence indicates that 
there were two major causes of errors: (a) errors (if sampling and inter¬ 
viewing, and (b) errors of forecasting, involving failure to assess the future 
behavior of undecided voters and to detect shifts of voting intention near 
the end of the campaign. 

4. These sources of error were not new. While Gallup and Crossley 

Reprinted from The Pre-Election Polls of 1948^ pp. 290-303 by permission of the Social 
Science Research Council. (Copyriglit, 1949, by the Social Science Research Council.) 
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were more successful in picking the winner and his electoral vote in 1940 
and 1944 than in 1948, their average errors state by state were at least half 
as great in the two preceding elections as in 1948. Hence, it is possible that 
their errors in 1948 were due to much the same causes as those that pro¬ 
duced the earlier forecast errors, but if so, these causes operated more 
strongly. Ropers wide discrepancy in 1948 cannot be explained so readily 
in terms of factors present in his earlier close estimates of the national vote. 
It appears to be due to the upsetting of the balance previously maintained 
among various factors in his polling operations. 

5. To improve the accuracy of pre election poll predictions satisfactorily 
it is necessary to reduce the error at every step in the over-all polling proc¬ 
ess. The error at some of the steps, notably sampling and interviewing, 
could be reduced by using methods now available. Rut reduction at other 
steps depends on further basic research in psychological and political 
behavior. 

6. The manner in which the pre-election polls were analyzed, presented 
and published for public consumption contributed materially to the wide¬ 
spread misinterpretation of the results of the polls and to the great public 
reaction to their failure to pick the winner. This led to a poor understand¬ 
ing of the lack of accuracy of the polls and of the nature of the errors 
residing in the polls, with the result that the public placed too much con¬ 
fidence in polls before the 1948 election and too much distrust in them 
afterwards. 

7. The public should draw no inferences from pre-election forecasts 
that would disparage the accuracy or usefulness of properly conducted 
sampling surveys in fields in which the response does not involve expres¬ 
sion of opinion or intention to act. There are more appropriate methods to 
check the accuracy of such surveys. 

Election forecasts from polls are hazardous. This fact might tempt some 
polling organizations in the future to limit their political studies to atti¬ 
tudes which cannot be checked up at elections. Thus, they could avoid the 
spotlight of a public audit of their work. The committee would view such 
a step with concern, for all possible tests of opinion studies are needed. 
Election returns are not a direct or even a good test of the adequacy of 
polling on issues, like the Marshall plan, civil rights, etc. But elections are 
useful for testing the adequacy of polling methods for estimating the per¬ 
centage of the vote going to each candidate from various groups in the 
population. No better test is now known. Even in the case of these esti¬ 
mates, it will not be possible to make election returns a satisfactory test 
unless pre-election studies and post-election studies are more rigorouly 
designed so that different types of errors can be partitioned out. The respon¬ 
sibility for working out such designs rests squarely on polling agencies, 
in cooperation with social scientists. 
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Apart from their use in election forecasting, opinion polls conducted in 
relation to elections have great value in giving social science and the public 
a better understanding of the American democratic process. Such polls do 
two things; They reveal the voting preferences and voting behavior of 
different parts of the population, such as men and women, old and young, 
etc. and they reveal the relation between opinion on important issues and 
the choice of the candidate for whom the voter casts his ballot. In addi¬ 
tion, they reveal the opinions and preferences of those people who do not 
turn out to vote. 

On the basis of its study the committee makes the following recommen¬ 
dations : 

1. To improve the accuracy of polls, increased use should be made of 
the better techniques now available, particularly in sampling and inter¬ 
viewing. Since the reduction of any part of the error greatly increases the 
chances of a successful forecast, the committee urges that pollers exert 
every effort to adopt more reliable techniques. 

2. Increased attention should be paid to the development of research 
on each step of the polling operation to attempt to improve methods used 
in opinion research. This would include research on sampling methods, 
interviewer bias, concealment of opinions, selection and training of inter¬ 
viewers, etc. Experimental studies of such problems should be planned 
well in advance of elections. Many of these experiments can be incor¬ 
porated into regular survey operations and as a part of more general coope¬ 
rative studies of specific communities. 

3. Research .should be expanded on the basic sciences, particularly 
social psychology and political science, which underlie the analysis of 
voters’ behavior. Even if perfect sampling of individuals is employed, we 
now know too little about voting intentions, factors affecting change in 
opinion, prestige effects, and similar topics to predict who will translate his 
opinion into actual voting. 

4. In view of the increasing amount of emphasis being placed on public 
opinion polls, the committee considers it very important for the public 
to be effectively informed about the limitations of poll results so it can 
interpret them intelligently. It urges that polling organizations, newspapers 
and magazines, and social scientists who work with poll results help pro¬ 
vide the public with more information about polls, their interpretation 
and limitations. 

5. There should be more effective cooperation between research work¬ 
ers interested in opinion measurement on common problems of methodology, 
underlying theory, and research design, including more studies of validity 
and reliability than have been made heretofore. Such cooperation would 
benefit all parties through the wider dissemination of their findings, and 
more efficient use of research resources and opportunities for experi¬ 
mentation. 
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6. More extensive training facilities and opportunities for practical 
experience under effective supervision should be provided for students 
who may be interested in research careers in this field, which includes 
political behavior, psychological research, and opinion measurement and 
statistical methods. 

7. Analysis of the elections is greatly hampered by long delays in the 
reporting of official returns. The present inadequacies with respect to the 
collection of election statistics should be remedied by effective organiza¬ 
tion for rapid and accurate reporting of election statistics at the local, 
state, and national levels. 

The failure of the public opinion polls to predict correctly the out¬ 
come of the 1948 presidential election created wide confusion and mis¬ 
givings about the reliability of the polls. Reactions of the public to the 
polls ranged from charges of outright fraud to expressions of personal 
sympathy for the pollsters. Reactions of experts ranged from condemnation 
for carelessness, unintentional bias, errors of judgment, and use of out¬ 
moded techniques, to a determination to make use of this experience to 
enlarge our knowledge of political behavior and to improve survey meth¬ 
odology. 

The Problem of Pre-Blection Forecasting 

A. Complexity of the Problem: Forecasting election returns from pre¬ 
election polls is an exceedingly complex and difficult task. It involves two 
main problems: 

First, selecting a sample of persons to be interviewed and ascertain¬ 
ing their voting intentions and political preferences as of the time of inter¬ 
view. Who expects to vote and how does he expect to vote? 

Second, forecasting who will actually vote on election day and how 
they will vote. This requires anticipation of possible shifts from expressed 
political preference and voting intention between the time of interview 
and election day. What voters are most likely to change their plans? 

B. Steps Involved in Pre-election Polling and Forecasting: Each polling 
organization has its own procedures, but all of them take the follow¬ 
ing steps: 

(1) Design of a plan and instructions for selecting a sample of 
respondents. 

(2) Design of a questionnaire and instructions on interviewing pro¬ 
cedure, 

(3) Selection of the respondents in the field, 

(4) Interviewing the respondents, 

(5) Decisions as to which respondents will actually vote, 

(6) Decision on what to do about voters who say they are undecided 
or will not tell how they will vote,. 
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(7) Processing the data, including adjustments and corrections for 
trends and other factors, 

(8) Interpretation and presentation of results, including the projection 
of a forecast. 

In polling, none of these operations can be performed perfectly. Some 
error will be made at each step. The total error between a pre-election poll 
prediction and the actual vote is a combination of the errors entering into 
these various steps. Some of these errors may cancel out. 

A consistently high degree of accuracy of forecasting will be possible 
only if every step in the process is highly controlled and carefully executed. 
The committee doubts that such control is possible in the present state 
of knowledge. 

C. Chances for Successful Prediction: It is one thing to predict the 
division of the national popular vote among the presidential candidates 
and quite another to predict which candidate will be elected. The public 
has not been interested in the size of the error with which a pre-election 
poll predicts the percentage of popular votes that a given candidate will 
receive. It demands that the pre-election poll predict the winner. This is 
a very severe test, heavily aflFected by chance in close elections, and is 
complicated by the electoral college system. 

In predicting the winner, the forecast either succeeds in naming the 
man who is elected or it does not. In forecasting a candidate's percentage 
of the popular vote, the success of the prediction is a matter of degree. It 
is usually measured by taking the difference between the percentage fore-* 
cast for him, and the percentage he actually received. 

All three national polls picked the wrong man as winner. They under¬ 
estimated Truman’s percentage of the national vote by 4 to 12 percentage 
points. Roper made no state forecasts. Crossley and Gallup came within 2 
points of the correct state vote in 9 and 3 state respectively and within 4 
points in 21 and 17 states respectively. Crossley’s greatest errors were 
—10.8 and +8.2 points, Gallup’s —11.5 and +1.7. Gallup did not attempt 
to forecast in 4 southern states and Crossley in 1. 

These state errors can be regarded as the result of two tendencies. 
The first is a general tendency of the forecasts to underestimate Truman’s 
vote. This is reflected in the average of state errors which is —4 or —5 per¬ 
centage points. The second is the tendency of the errors to vary from 
state to state around the average error, reflecting special conditions in each 
state and the effects of chance in the polling and forecasts. 

This error variation around the average error swings from 0 to 8 points 
in both directions. By itself it is seldom great enough to upset the forecasts 
except in very close state contests. Even then it tends to balance out in 
the totaling of the state results. Clearly the average error, affecting all 
states alike, was the more serious source of the failure of the forecast. The 
problem, therefore, is to seek out the factors that caused it. 
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The average errors in earlier election forecasts were about 2 points in 
1944 and 1940 and 5 to 6 points in 1936. 

These average errors of state forecasts all resulted in underestimat¬ 
ing the Democratic vote. How long such a tendency could be expected to 
continue was uncertain. All the presidential polls prior to 1948 had Roose¬ 
velt s candidacy as a common factor and it was possible that the new line¬ 
up would change the size and direction of the average state error. More¬ 
over, some of the forecasts in intervening congressional elections had over¬ 
estimated the Democratic vote. 

The success of methods of prediction is often t(\sted by comparison with 
what some simple predicting device would show. As a rule-of-thumb test 
of election forecasts, an analysis was made of the accuracy that could be 
attained by merely predicting that the vote in each state will divide exactly 
as it did in the preceding election. It seems reasonable to expect that poll¬ 
ing forecasts should work at least as well as this simple method, over a 
series of elections, if they are to be of any use. Allowance can be made 
for the appearance of new parties in 1948 by dealing only with the Repub¬ 
lican vote. In the period during which polls have been conducted (1936- 
48) the accuracy of this simple method of prediction is almost as good as 
that attained by polling. In periods of rapid political change, however, 
like 1916-20 and 1928-32, prediction from past elections is very poor. It 
is to be expected that in such cases polling would be significantly superior 
to forecasts based on past voting. 

Another test can be applied to the performance of the polls in predict¬ 
ing elections. On the basis of average error and error variation found in 
the polls from 1936 to 1948 one might ask the following question: What 
are the chances that a poll having such errors would correctly predict the 
winning presidential candidate in an election having a Democratic vic¬ 
tory as close as the 1948 election? The answer to this question is about 1 
chance in 4. In elections as close as this when the Republican candidate 
is the victor, the chances would be about 3 out of 4 that polls with these 
errors would predict the winner correctly. 

From this it appears that the tendency to underestimate the Demo¬ 
cratic vote seriously disturbs the chances of success when the Democratic 
candidate wins a close election. With such a tendency, efforts to reduce 
the other errors actually decrease the chance of successfully predicting 
Democratic winners and increase the chances of successfully predicting 
Republican winners. 

Since 1844 there were eight elections so close that the winning candi¬ 
date had a plurality over his leading opponent of 4 percentage points or 
less. Forecasting the results of these elections by the methods used in 
1948 would have been extremely hazardous though predicting the per¬ 
centage vote would not necessarily have been more difficult than in other 
elections. 
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The Forecasts Compared With Flection Results 

The latest available returns show a discrepancy of between 4 and 5 
percentage points between Crossley’s and Gallup’s predictions and the 
actual election results for Truman and Dewey. Roper’s error was larger. 
The predictions and returns for the national election are as follows* 


Percentage of total presidential vote 



Dewey 

Truman 

Thurmond 

Wallace 

Total • 

National vote 

45.1 

49.5 

2.4 

2.4 

99.4 

Crossley 

49.9 

44.8 

1.6 

3.3 

99.6 

Gallup 

49.5 

44.5 

2.0 

4.0 

100.0 

Roper 

52.2 

37.1 

5.2 

4.3 

98.8 


• Exclusive of percentoges for minor candidates. Gallup percentages calculated on total vote for 
four principal candidates. 


Crossley and Gallup both reported their state-by-state j^redictions as 
well as over-all prediction of popular votes. The state-by-state predictions 
and actual vote will be givt'u in the committee’s staff report. Roper released 
only national averages. Galluj) predicted the winning candidate correctly 
for 30 states (with 323 electoral votes) of 44 states predicted, and Crossley 
for 32 states (with 353 electoral votes) of 47 states predicted (in two 
states equal percentages of those polled favored each candidate). 

A number of individual city and state polls were analyzed. In general 
their errors were similar to the state-by-state errors made by Crossley 
and Gallup. While predictions were made with great accuracy in several 
instances, there were so many state-by-state predictions made that some 
predictions will be close just as a matter of chance. Indistinguishable from 
close predictions due to chance, there may be some that are close due to 
superior methods. 

The following table, based on preliminary election returns, shows the 
state-by-state errors in predicting the vote for Truman: 


Forecast percentage mii 
election percentage 

nus 

Number of state errors 
in Crossley predictions 

Number of state errors 
in Gallup predictions 

om —12.0% 

to —1 

0.1 »/o 

2 

4 

—10.0% 

to — 

8.1% 

4 

2 

— 8.0% 

to — 

6.1% 

5 

9 

— 6.0% 

to — 

4.1 »/o 

13 

12 

— 4.0% 

to — 

2.1% 

12 

14 

— 2.0% 

to — 

.1% 

7 

2 

0 % 

to 

1.97o 

2 

1 

2.0% 

to 

3.9% 

0 

0 

4.0% 

to 

5.9% 

1 

0 

6.0% 

to 

7.9% 

1 

0 

Total number of states forecast 

47 

44 
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Principal Sources of Error in 1948 Predictions 

The total error in the 1948 election predictions is compounded from 
errors, some of them compensating, enumerated in the eight steps listed 
in Section III B. It is not possible to measure accurately the various com¬ 
ponents of the total error. But it is possible, on the basis of the analysis 
made by the committee, to identify the major sources of error. 

The evidence indicates that there were two major causes of errors: 
(a) errors of sampling and interviewing and (b) errors of forecasting, 
involving failme to assess the future behavior of undecided voters and to 
detect shifts near the end of the campaign. 

First is the class of errors arising from the. sampling and interviev^ng 
methods used. Two alternative methods of sampling have been employed 
in such studies. In the first the individuals to be interviewed are determined 
in advance by prohahility methods. In the second, the quota method, the 
interviewer is left free, within the restrictions of assigned quotas, to select 
respondents largely in accordance with his own judgment. This is the 
method primarily used by the major polling organizations. It is impossible 
to separate the error introduced by the quotas set from that arising from 
•the process of selection by the interviewers. 

All of the major polling organizations interviewed more people with 
college education than the actual proportion in the adult population over 
21 and too few people with grade school education only. This practice has 
been defended on the ground that nonvoters are found disproportionally 
in the classes with little education. If the problem posed were to learn the 
political preferences on a given day of all individuals over 21 years of age, 
irrespective of whether or not they would vote, the sampling problem 
would be theoretically simple. The samnle of respondents should be so 
drawn as to correspond to known characteristics of the total adult popu¬ 
lation. 

But there are only two ways to eliminate potential nonvoters. One 
way is not to draw them in the sample (as in the case of people known 
to be under 21). The other way is to eliminate them through screening 
questions after they are drawn in the sample—questions whose answers 
will show that the respondent is not likely to vote. The first method is safe 
only if we know that there is an extremely close association between some 
objective characteristic (like age under 21) and nonvoting. There is not 
sufficient factual evidence to justify eliminating a fraction of a group (like 
part of those with grade school education) when the relationship between 
the characteristic and nonvoting is far from perfect. This easily could have 
been one of the most dangerous traps into which the polls fell. 

On the other hand, the second method, of eliminating nonvoters 
through screening questions, also used by the pollsters, is still a primitive 
procedure in the absence of sound theory and in the absence of experience 
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with which to establish the value of the screening questions. The chief 
trouble with the quota method is the fact that there is no good procedure 
for digging into the results to find out what kind of selection the inter¬ 
viewer actually makes—hence the flaws in the several stages of the proce¬ 
dure cannot be clearly separated for analysis. The advantages of the proba¬ 
bility method of sampling, advocated by some statisticians, lie primarily 
in the fact that the errors introduced by selection of respondents by the 
interviewer can be reduced to a minimum. But with this method, as with 
the quota method, there is still the difficult problem of screening out the 
people who will not actually vote. 

A second major source of errors in the 1948 election forecasts is to be 
found in the failure of the polls to detect shifts in voting intentions during 
the later stages of the campaign. Roper erred by assuming that voting 
intentions would not change during the campaign, as evidenced by his 
announcement of September 9. Crossley and Gallup made no attempts to 
detect the shift in voting intentions in the last two weeks of the campaign. 
Post-election polls report th^t about 1 voter in 7 said he made his deci¬ 
sion on how to vote within the two weeks preceding the election, and that 
about 3 out of 4 of these voters said they voted for Truman. Even if one 
makes allowance for errors in such reports, one must conclude that failure 
to detect and measure changes of mind about voting during the closing 
days of the campaign accounts for a considerable part of the total error 
of the prediction. 

The problems of forecasting in 1948 were complicated by the relatively 
large proportion of voters who were undecided when interviewed. These 
respondents had to be eliminated as not likely to vote or allocated among 
the candidates. The number of apparently undecided voters found by the 
pre-election polls was approximately 15 percent, which is nearly twice as 
large as that of 1944. This group remained large even after those “leaning” 
toward one candidate or another were removed. 

In general, the “undecided” vote was allocated to the different candi¬ 
dates in accordance with the proportions found among the decided voters 
or ignored on the assumption that the undecided probably would not vote. 
The evidence available suggests that a great majority of the “undecided” 
voters who voted actually voted for Truman and that a better allocation 
of the “undecided” might have been made from other data available to 
the pollsters. However, the indications are that defective allocation of the 
“undecided” vote contributed less than 1.5 percentage points to the over¬ 
all prediction error. Much more serious may have been the errors due to 
difficulty of estimating who would vote and who would actually shift alle¬ 
giance before election. 

The error in predicting the actual vote from expressed intention to 
vote was undoubtedly an important, although not precisely measurable, 
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part of the over-all error of the forecast. The prediction of human behav¬ 
ior from an expression of intent is, in the present state of knowledge, and 
particularly with the actual methods used, a hazardous venture. This is a 
central problem for research, which has been largely ignored in pre-elec¬ 
tion poll predictions. The gap between an expression of intent and actual 
behavior will continue to be a major source of error in future election 
forecasts as well as in other attempts to predict human behavior; and in 
the present state of knowledge, must be recognized as a baffling and 
unsolved problem imposing serious limitations on opinion poll predictions. 

It is a responsibility of social science to contribute much more to knowl¬ 
edge of the contingencies which must be taken into account. Extensive 
analysis by political scientists and social psychologists of election behavior 
in 1948 and in other elections is essential to provide more knowledge of how 
voters act under different circumstances. The poverty of our exact knowl¬ 
edge of how and why people vote in general severely handicaps efforts 
to predict how they will vote in a particular election. 

Interpretation and Presentation 

In interpreting the results of the pre-election polls and presenting them 
to the public, the pollsters went far beyond the bounds of sound report¬ 
ing of the results of pre-election polls. They attempted the spectacular 
feat of predicting the winner without qualification. The presentation of 
the results gave the impression of certainty as to the outcome. The final 
releases carried very little indication of the limitations of polling and the 
tendency in past election forecasts to underestimate the Democratic vote. 
Statements of conditions under which different outcomes of the election 
might occur were dropped almost completely before the end of the 
campaign. 

The polls also failed to provide the public with sufficient information 
about the methods of poll operation to permit assessment of the degree 
of confidence that could be placed in the predictions. The number of cases 
used, the type of sampling employed, the corrections introduced, and how 
returns from individuals who did not know for whom they would vote 
were tabulated, were not discussed adequately. It is recognized that there 
is pressure from newspaper editors and readers to omit qualifications and 
“technicalities,” but pollsters and social scientists have an important respon¬ 
sibility for educating readers of poll results to evalute them and under¬ 
stand their limitations. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND 
PUBLIC OPINION POLLING 


This paper presents some observations on public opinion and on pub¬ 
lic opinion polling as currently performed. The observations are not along 
the line of what seems to be the chief preoccupation of students of public 
opinion polling, to wit, the internal improvement of their technique. 
Instead, the observations are designed to invite attention to whether 
public opinion polling actually deals with public opinion. 

The first observations which I wish to make are in the nature of a 
prelude. They come from a mere logical scrutiny of public opinion polling 
as an alleged form of scientific investigation. What I note is the inability 
of public opinion polling to isolate “public opinion” as an abstract or 
generic concept which could thereby become the focal point for the 
formation of a system of propositions. It would seem needless to point 
out that in an avowed scientific enterprise seeking to study a class of 
empirical items and to develop a series of generalizations about that class 
it is necessary to identify the class. Such identification enables discrimina¬ 
tion between the instances which fall within the class and those which 
do not. In this manner, the generic character of the object of study 
becomes delineated. When the generic object of study is distinguishable, 
it becomes possible to focus study on that object and thus to learn pro¬ 
gressively more about the object. In this way the ground is prepared 
for cumulative generalizations or propositions relative to the generic object 
of investigation. 

As far as I can judge, the current study of public opinion by polling 
ignores the simple logical point which has just been made. This can be 
seen through three observations. First, there is no effort, seemingly, to 
try to identify or to isolate public opinion as an object; we are not given 
any criteria which characterize or distinguish public opinion and thus 
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we are not able to say that a given empirical instance falls within the 
class of public opinion and some other empirical instance falls outside 
of the class of public opinion. Second, there is an absence, as far as I 
can determine, of using specific studies to test general proposition about 
public opinion; this suggests that the students are not studying a generic 
object. This suggestion is supported by the third observation—a paucity, 
if not a complete absence, of generalizations about public opinion despite 
the voluminous amount of polling studies of public opinion. It must be 
concluded, in my judgment, that current public opinion polling has not 
succeeded in isolating public opinion as a generic object of study. 

It may be argued that the isolation of a generic object, especially in 
the realm of human behavior, is a goal rather than an initial point of 
departure—and that consequently the present inability to identify public 
opinion as a generic object is not damning to current public opinion 
polling. This should be admitted. However, what impresses me is the 
apparent absence of effort or sincere interest on the part of students of 
public opinion polling to move in the direction of identifying the object 
which they are supposedly seeking to study, to record, and to measure. 

I believe it is fair to say that those trying to study public opinion by poll¬ 
ing are so wedded to their technique and so preoccupied with the improve¬ 
ment of their technique that they shunt aside the vital question of whether 
their technique is suited to the study of what they are ostensibly seeking 
to study. Their work is largely merely making application of their tech¬ 
nique. They are not concerned with independent analysis of the nature 
of public opinion in order to judge .whether the application of their tech¬ 
nique fits that nature. 

A few words are in order here on an approach that consciously excuses 
itself from any consideration of such a problem. I refer to the narrow 
operationalist position that public opinion consists of what public opinion 
polls poll. Here, curiously, the findings resulting from an operation, or 
use of an instrument, are regarded as constituting the object of study 
instead of being some contributory addition to knowledge of the object 
of study. The operation ceases to be a guided procedure on behalf of an 
object of inquiry; instead the operation determines intrinsically its own 
objective. I do not care to consider here the profound logical and psycho¬ 
logical difficulties that attend the effort to develop systematic knowledge 
through a procedure which is not a form of directed inquiry. All that I 
wish to note is that the results of narrow operationalism, as above speci¬ 
fied, merely leave or raise the question of what the results mean. Not hav¬ 
ing a conceptual point of reference the results are merely disparate find¬ 
ings. It is logically possible, of course, to use such findings to develop a 
conceptualization. I fail to see anything being done in this direction by 
those who subscribe to the narrow operationalist position in the use of 
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public opinion polls. What is logically unpardonable on the part of those 
who take the narrow operationalist position is for them to hold either 
wittingly or unwittingly that their investigations are a study of public 
opinion as this term is conceived in our ordinary discourse. Having rejected 
as unnecessary the task of characterizing the object of inquiry for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing whether the enquiry is suited to the object of inquiry, it 
is gratuitous and unwarranted to presume that after all the inquiry is a 
study of the object which one refuses to characterize. Such a form of try¬ 
ing to eat ones cake and have it too needs no further comment. 

The foregoing series of logical observations has been made merely to 
stress the absence of consideration of a generic object by those engaged 
in public opinion polling. Apparently, it is by virtue of this absence of 
consideration that they are obtuse to the functional nature of public 
opinion in our society and to questions of whether their technique is suited 
to this functional nature. In this paper I intend to judge the suitability 
of public opinion polling as a means of studying public opinion. This 
shall be done from the standpoint of what we know of public opinion in 
our society. 

Admittedly, we do not know a great deal about public opinion. How¬ 
ever, we know something. We know enough about public opinion from 
empirical observations to form a few reasonably reliable judgments about 
its nature and mode of functioning. In addition, we can make some rea¬ 
sonably secure inferences about the structure and functioning of our 
society and about collective behavior within our society. This combined 
body of knowledge derived partly from direct empirical observation and 
partly from reasonable inference can serve appropriately as means of judg¬ 
ing and assessing current public opinion polling as a device for studying 
public opinion. 

Indeed, the features that I wish to note about public opinion and its 
setting are so obvious and commonplace that I almost blush to call them 
to the attention of this audience. I would not do so were it not pain¬ 
fully clear that the students of current public opinion polling ignore them 
either wittingly or unwittingly in their whole research procedure. I shall 
indicate by number 'the features to be noted. 

1.) Public opinion must obviously be recognized as having its setting 
in a society and as being a function of that society in operation. This 
means, patently, that public opinion gets its form from the social frame¬ 
work in which it moves, and from the social processes in play in that 
framework; also that the function and role of public opinion is determined 
by the part it plays in the operation of the society. If public opinion is to 
be studied in any realistic sense its depiction must be faithful to its 
empirical character. I do not wish to be redundant but I find it necessary 
to say that the empirical character of public opinion is represented by its 
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composition and manner of functioning as a part of a society in operation. 

2. ) As every sociologist ought to know and as every intelligent layman 
does know, a society has an organization. It is not a mere aggregation of 
disparate individuals. A human society is composed of diverse kinds of 
functional groups. In our American society illustrative instances of func¬ 
tional groups are a corporation, a trade association, a labor union, an 
ethnic group, a farmers* organization. To a major extent our total col¬ 
lective life is made up of the action.^ and acts of such groups. These groups 
are oriented in different directions because of special interests. These 
groups differ in terms of their strategic position in the society and in terms 
of opportunities to act. Accordingly, thev differ in terms of prestige and 
power. As functional groups, that is to say as groups acting individually 
in some corporate or unitary .sense, such groups necessarily have to have 
some organization—some leadership, some policy makers, some individuals 
who speak on behalf of the group, and some individuals who take the 
initiative in acting on behalf of the group. 

3. ) Such functional groups, when they act, have to act through the 
channels which are availabh* in the society. If the fate of the proposed 
acts depends on the decisions of individuals or groups who are located at 
strategic points in the channels of action, then influence and pressure is 
brought to bear directly or indirectly on such individuals or groups who 
make the decisions. I take it that this realistic feature of the operation of 
our American society requires little explication. If an action embody.ing 
the interests of a functional group such as a farmers* organization depends 
for its realization on decisions of Congressmen or a bureau or a set of 
administrators, then efforts on behalf of that action will seek to influence 
such Congressmen, bureau, or administrators. Since in every society to 
some degree, and in our American society to a large degree, there are 
individuals, committees, boards, legislators, administrators and executives 
who have to make the decisions affecting the outcome of the actions of 
functional groups, such key people become the object of direct and indirect 
influence or pressure. 

4. The key individuals referred to who have to make the crucial deci¬ 
sions are almost inevitably confronted with the necessity of assessing the 
various influences, claims, demands, urgings, and pressures that are brought 
to bear on them. Insofar as they are responsive and responsible they are 
bound to make such an assessment in the process of arriving at their deci¬ 
sions. Here I want to make the trite remark that in making their assess¬ 
ments these key individuals take into account what they judge to be 
worthy of being taken into account. 

5. ) The above points give a crude but essentially realistic picture of 
certain important ways in which our society operates. The fifth feature I 
wish to note is that public opinion is formed and expressed in large meas- 
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lire through these ways of societal operation. This point requires a little 
elaboration. The formation of public opinion occurs as a function of a 
society in operation. I state the matter in that way to stress that the forma¬ 
tion of public opinion does not occur through an interaction of disparate 
individuals who share equally in the process. Instead the formation of 
public opinion reflects the functional composition and organization of 
society. The formation of public opinion occurs in large measure through 
the interaction of groups. I mean nothing esoteric by this last remark. I 
merely refer to the common occurrence of the leaders or officials of a 
functional group taking a stand on behalf of the group with reference to 
an issue and voicing explicitly or implicitly this stand on behalf of the 
group. Much of the interaction through which public opinion is formed is 
through the clash of these group views and positions. In no sense does 
such a group view imply that it is held in equal manner and in equal 
degree by all of the members of the group. Many of the members of the 
group may subscribe to the view without understanding it, many may 
be indifferent about it, many may share the vitiw only in part, and many 
may actually not share the view but still not rebel against the represen¬ 
tatives of the group who express the view. Nevertheless the view, as indi¬ 
cated, may be introduced into the forum of discussion as the view of the 
group and may be reacted to as such. To bring out this point in another 
way, one need merely note that in the more outstanding expressions of 
view on an issue, the individuals almost always speak either explicitly or 
implicitly as representatives of groups. I would repeat that in any realistic 
sense the diversified interaction which gives rise to public opinion is in 
large measure between functional groups and not merely between disparate 
individuals. 

I think that it is also very clear that in the process of forming public 
opinion, individuals are not alike in influence nor are groups that are 
equal numerically in membership alike in influence. This is so evident as 
not to require elaboration. It is enough merely to point out that differences 
in prestige, position, and influence that characterize groups and individuals 
in the functional organizations of a society are brought into play in the 
formation of public opinion. 

The picture of a series of groups and individuals of significantly differ¬ 
ent influence interacting in the formation of public opinion holds true 
equally well with reference to the expression of public opinion. By expres¬ 
sion of public opinion I mean bringing the public opinion to bear on those 
who have to act in response to public opinion. This expression is not in 
the form of a parade or array of the views of disparate individuals, in an 
open forum. Where the views are voiced in open forum they are likely, 
as has been indicated, to be in one way or another the expression of group 
views. But in addition to the voicing of views in the open forum, the 
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expression of public opinion is in the form of direct influence on those 
who are to act in response to public opinion. Through such means as let¬ 
ters, telegrams, petitions, resolutions, lobbies, delegations, and personal 
meetings interested groups and individuals bring tlieir views and positions 
to bear on the key persons who have to make the decisions. I arn not con¬ 
cerned with whether such forms of expressing public opinion should 
occur; I merely wish to emphasize that in any realistic consideration of 
public opinion it must be recognized that such mt^ans of expressing public 
opinion do occur. A society which has to act will use the channels of 
action that it has in its structure. 

6.) The last feature of public opinion that 1 wish to note is that in any 
realistic sense public opinion consi.sts of the pattern of the diverse views 
and positions on the issue that come to the individuals who have to act in 
response to the public opinion. Public opinion which was a mere display, 
or which was terminal in its very expression, or which never came to the 
attention of those who have to act on public opinion would be impotent 
and meaningless as far as affecting the action or operation of society is 
concerned. Insofar as public opinion is effective on societal action it 
becomes so only by entering into the purview of whoever, like legislators, 
executives, administrators, and policy ‘makers, have to act on public opin¬ 
ion. To me this proposition is self-evident. If it be granted, the character 
of public opinion in terms of meaningful operation must be sought in the 
array of views and positions which enter into the consideration of those 
who have to take action on public opinion. 

It is important to note that the individual who has to act on public 
opinion has to assess the public opinion as it comes to his attention, 
because of the very fact that this public opinion comes to him in the 
form of diverse views and usually opposed views. Insofar as he is respon¬ 
sive to public opinion he has to weigh the respective views. How this 
assessment is made is an obscure matter. But one generalization even 
though trite, can be made safely, to wit, that the individual takes into 
account different views only to the extent to which such views count. And 
views count pretty much on the basis of how the individual judges the 
"backing” of the views and the implication of the backing. It is in this 
sense, again, that the organization of the society with its differentiation 
of prestige and power, enters into the character of public opinion. As was 
explained above, the key person who has to act on public opinion is 
usually subject to a variety of presentations, importunities, demands, criti¬ 
cisms, and suggestions that come to him through the various channels in 
the communicative structure of society. Unless one wishes to conjure in 
his imagination a very fanciful society he must admit that the servant of 
public opinion is forced to make an assessment of the expressions of public 
opinion that come to his attention and that in this assesment considera- 
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tion is given to expressions only to the extent to which they are judged 
to ‘*count.” 

The foregoing six features are, I believe, trite but faithful points about 
public opinion as it functions in our society. They may serve as a back¬ 
ground for the examination of public opinion polling. I may state here 
that in this discussion I am not concerning myself with the problem of 
whether the individual opinions one gets through the polling interview 
are reasonably valid. My discussion, instead, is concerned with the ques¬ 
tion of the value of poll findings even if one makes the dubious assump¬ 
tion that the individual opinions that are secured are valid. 

In my judgment the inherent deficiency of public opinion polling, cer¬ 
tainly as currently done, is contained in its sampling procedure. Its cur¬ 
rent sampling procedure forces a treatment of society as if society were 
only an aggregation of disparate individuals. Public opinion, in turn, is 
r(^gard(;d as being a quantitative distribution of individual opinions. This 
way of treating society and this way of viewing i^ublic opinion must be 
regarded as markedly unrealistic. The best way I can bring this out is by 
making continuous rc'ference to the common sense empirical observations 
of public opinion that were noted previously. We do not know at all 
whether individuals in the sample represent that portion of structured 
society that is participating in th(‘ formation of public opinion on a given 
issue. That tlu‘ sample will catch a number of them, or even a larger num¬ 
ber of them, is very likely. But. as far as I am able to determine, there is 
no way in current public opinion polling to know much about this. Certainly 
the mere I act that the interviewee either gives or does not give an opinion 
does not tell you whether he is participating in the formation of public 
opinion as it is being built up functionally in the society. More important, 
assuming that the sampk* catches th(‘ individuals who are participating in 
the formation of the given public opinion, no information is given of their 
part in this process. One cannot identify from the sample or from the 
replies of those constituting the sample the social nitch of the individual 
in that portion of the social structure in which the public opinion is being 
formed. Such information is not given in the conventional items of age, 
sex, occupation, economic status, educational attainment or class status. 
These are rarely the marks of significant functional position in the forma¬ 
tion of public opinion on a given issue. We do not know from the con¬ 
ventional kind of sample or from the responses of the interviewee what 
influence, if any, he has in the formation or expression of public opinion. 
We do not know whether he has a following or whether he doesn’t. We 
do not know whether or not he is speaking on behalf of a group or groups 
or whether he even belongs to functional groups intere.sted in the issue. 
If he does, perchance, express the views of some such functional group, 
we don’t know whether or not that group is busily at work in the channels 
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of society to give vigorous expression to their point of view. We do not 
even know whether he, as an individual, is translating his opinion into 
what I have termed previously “effective public opinion.” 

In short, we know essentially nothing of the individual in the sample 
with reference to the significance of him or of his opinion in the public 
opinion that is being built up or which is expressing itself functionally in 
the operation of society. We do not know whether the individual has the 
position of an archbishop or an itin(‘rant laborer; whether he belongs to 
a powerful group taking a vigorous stand on the issue or whether he is 
a detached recluse with no mernlxTship in a functional group; whether 
he is bringing his opinion to bear in some fashion at strategic points in the 
operation of society or whether it is isolated and socially impotent. We 
do not know what role, if any, any individual in the sample plays in the 
formation of the public opinion on which he is questioned, and we do not 
know what part, if any, his opinion as given has in the functional public 
opinion which exists with reference to the issue. 

What has just been said with reference to the individual component 
of the public opinion poll applies collectively to the total findings. The 
collective findings have no assurance of depicting public opinion on a 
given issue because these findings ignore the framework and the functional 
operation of the public opinion. If this is not clear from what has already 
been said, I would like to point out the enormous difficulty that occurs 
when one seeks to assess the findings of a public opinion poll in terms of 
the organization of society with which an administrator, legislator, execu¬ 
tive, or similarly placed person has to contend. As I hav(^ stated earlier 
such an individual who is presumably responsive to public opinion has to 
assess public opinion as it comes to his attention in terms of the func¬ 
tional organization of society to which he is responsive. He has to view 
that society in terms of groups of divergent influence; in terms of organi¬ 
zations with different degrees of power; in terms of individuals with fol¬ 
lowings; in terms of indifferent people—all, in other words, in terms of 
what and who counts in his part of the social world. This type of assess¬ 
ment which is called for in the instance of an organized society in opera¬ 
tion is wellnigh impossible to make in the case of the findings of public 
opinion polls. We are unable to answer such questions as the following: 
how much power and influence is possessed by those who have the favor¬ 
able opinion or the unfavorable opinion; who are these people who have 
the opinion; whom do they represent; how well organized are they; what 
groups do they belong to that are stirring around on the scene and that 
are likely to continue to do so; are those people who have the given opinion 
very much concerned about their opinion; are they going to get busy and 
do something about it; are they going to get vociferous, militant, and 
troublesome; are they in the position to influence powerful groups and 
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individuals who are known: does the opinion represent a studied policy 
of significant organizations which will persist and who are likely to remem¬ 
ber; is the opinion an ephemeral or momentary view which people will 
quickly forget? These sample questions show how markedly difficult it is 
to assess the results of public opinion polling from the standpoint of the 
things that have to be taken into account in working in an organized 
society. This difficulty, in turn, signifies that current public opinion polling 
gives an inaccurate and unrealistic picture of public opinion because of 
the failure to catch opinions as they are organized aiid as they operate in 
a functioning society. 

What I have said will appear to many as distinctly invalid on the 
ground that public opinion polling has demonstrated that it can and does 
detect public opinion faithfully, by virtue of its marked success in pre¬ 
dicting election returns. This contention needs to be investigated care¬ 
fully, particularly since in most circles polling, wherever applied, is 
regarded as intrinsically valid because of its rather spectacular success in 
predicting elections. What I think needs to be noted is that the casting 
of ballots is distinctly an action of separate individuals wherein a ballot 
cast by one individual has exactly the same weight as a ballot cast 
by another individual. In this proper sense, and in the sense of real action, 
voters constitute a population of disparate individuals, each of whom has 
equal weight to the others. Consecpiently, the sampling procedure which 
is based on a population of disparate individuals is eminently suited to 
securing a picture of what the voting is likely to be. However, to regard 
the successful use of polling in this area as proof of its automatic valid¬ 
ity when applied to an area where people do not act as equally weighted 
disparate individuals begs the very question under consideration. I would 
repeat that the formation and expression of public opinion giving rise to 
effective public opinion is not an action of a population of disparate indi¬ 
viduals having equal weight but is a function of a structured society, differ¬ 
entiated into a network of different kinds of groups and individuals hav¬ 
ing different weight and influence and occupying different strategic posi¬ 
tions. Accordingly, to my mind, the success attending polling in the pre¬ 
diction of elections gives no validit)' to the method as a means of study¬ 
ing, recording or measuring public opinion as it forms and functions in 
our society. 
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